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TO   THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  BESBOROUGH, 


Madam, 

The  intellectuat,  and,  excepting  on  one 
most  important  subject,   the  enlightened 
Gibbon,  has  declared  upon  record,  "  There 
are  only  two  kinds  of  dedication  that  are 
worthy  the  patron,  and  can  do  honour  to 
the  author:  the  first  is,  when  the  writer 
addresses  himself  to  one  who  is  a  judge 
of  the  art  in  which  he  endeavours  to  suc- 
ceed, and  whose  approbation  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  deserve ;  the  other  is  yet  more 
honourable,   it  is  dictated  by  the  heart, 
and  ofiered  to  those  who  are  dear  to  it 
because  they  possess  all  those  qualifica- 
tions that  most  surely  engage  it ;  it  is  an 


IV 


opportunity  embraced  with  pleasure  to 
make  public  those  sentiments  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  gratitude,  which,  being  really 
felt,  are  desirous  of  being  acknowledged," 

In  soliciting  your  Ladjrship's  favour  for 
"  The  Life  of  a  Boy,**  I  am  influenced 
by  eadh  motive ;  and  the  "  pleasure  **  to 
which  I  aspire,  in  your  Ladyship's  **  ap- 
probation,*' can  only  be  exceeded  by  the 
pride  I  feel  in  having  been  so  graciously 
permitted  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  Ladyship's  most  devoted, 

most  respectful,  and  obliged. 


Mary  Sterndale. 


Sheffield,  May,  1821. 
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Ik  contemplating  the  blessings  of  human  life, 
and  in  balancing  the  portion  of  good  and  evil 
that  is  allotted.to  its  duratiba,  pious  hearts  and 
sensible  imnds  humbly  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  that  gracious  Being,  whose  Various 
dispensations  ultimately  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  bis  creatares.     • 

la  the  perspective  of  life,  the  glowing  ima- 
ginations of  youth  consider  the  possession  of 
riches  as  the  possession  of  happiness,  and  mo9t 
amiably  conclude  that  in  their  '  liberal .  and 
generous  distribution,  their  real  superiority  is 
evinced :  the  open  and  unvitiated  heart  dwells 
with  rapture  upon  the  means  that  wealth  af- 
fords to  reward  patient  merit,  and  to  relieve 
silent  distress;  to  uphold  the  high  claims  of 
Genius,  and  to  restrain  the  hard  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor; and  when  such  is  its  appropriation,  it 
is  indeed  ''twice  blessed,". the  giver  and  the 
receiver  being  al&e!  the  agents  of  Heaven ;  the 
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necessities  of  the  one  calling  into  action  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  other.  But,  alas !  these  beautiful 
emanations  of  the  divinity  are  so  intermingled 
with  the  frailties  of  humanity,  that  exorbitant 
wealth  may  prove  a  snare  to  its  possessor — con- 
ferring power  tliat  hardens  the  heart,  and  afford- 
ing indulgencies  that  corrupt  the  understanding ; 
whilst  under  all  circumstances,  there  will  ever 
remaia  evils  it  cannot  avert,  and  blessings  it 
is  not  omnipotent  to  obtain.  The  pilgrim  who 
has  traversed  the  golden  shores  of  life,  as  he  who 
has  wandered  ova  its  briary  paths,  and  barren 
sands,  knows  there  are  sorrows  it  has  no  charm  to 
soothe;  divisions  it  has  no  cement  to  unite;  re- 
morse it  owns  no  oblivious  antidote  to  compose ; 
sickness  it  hath  no  bahn  to  heal;  and  that  death 
will  close  the  scene,  which  it  hath  no  bribes  to 
airest :— *that  there  are  joys  it  cannot  purchase ; 
for  friendship,  affection,  sympathy  will  not  be 
bought* 

But  yet  there  exists  for  the  young  and  vir- 
tuous a  possession  that  shall  not  dude  their  laud- 
able emulation ;  a  joy  that  shall  put  forth  blos- 
soms graceful  and  lovdy  in  their  days  of  prime, 
and  produce  fruits  invigorating  and  imperishable 
for  the  years  in  advance.  Thai  all-powerful  and 
benevolent  Being,  who  called  them  into  life^  de- 
signed them  for  happiness,  if  they  search  where 
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it  shall  be  found ;  in  the  cultivation  of  gentle  and 
virtuous  affections ;  in  the  dear  domestic  chari- 
ties of  life ;  in  the  expansion  of  their  intellectual 
endowments;  in  proving  to  the  mind  its  innate 
powers,  to  the  temper  its  due  control ;  in  making 
home  the  abode  of  peace ;  the  heart  the  seat  of 
pietj ;  and  in  cherishing  that  contentment  which 
is  of  itself  great  gain:  such  are  substantial  bless- 
ings, sacred  truths,  not  alone  the  theory  of  the 
moralisty  or  the  reveries  of  the  visionary,  but  the 
eiperience  of  the  aged,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
good.  They  influenced ''  The  Life  of  a  Boy,**  who 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  due  season* 


THE 
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CHAPTER    I.      . 

If  we  take  the  estimation  of  Iiappiness.  ironic  the 
world's  report)   the  young  Sir  Charles  Seymour 
was  oue  of  the  happiest  of  men,  possossmg  fortm^e 
more  ample  than  the  support  of.  his  rank  exacted, 
and,  from  the  peculiar  easiness  of  bis  disposition, 
j;reater  than  his. enjoyments  required.     His  owo 
master  at  the  age  of  twenty-fbur  years,  and  the 
resideDt  of  a  mairnificent  house,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful  country,  and  surrounded  by  the*  finest  .objects 
in  nature  we  must  acknowledge  the  means  of  hap^ 
piness  Were  certainly  in  bis  .po>yer.     Entertaining 
no  ambitious  views^  Sir  Charles  Seymour  sought 
not  4iggraiidisement  in  marriage,  and  .an  increase 
of  wealth  was  still  less  his  object     Under  die  in- 
fluence of  auch  feelings  he  ought  to  have  been 
happy;  but  though  laudable  in  intention,  he  was 
ernmeous  ia  judgment*     Attracted  by  person,  he 
overlooked  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  became 
the  husband  of  a  woman  merely  beautiful^  who  had 
hitherto  resided  at  Bath  for  the  purpose  her  mar- 
riage had  accomplished,     l^evated '  to'  title,  and 
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raised  from  a  wry  Bmited  income  to  unbounded 
affluence,  she  soon  acquired  tbat  ascendancy  over 
the  easy-minded  and  gopd-^iatured  Sir  Charles  that 
an  artful  diqiosiUon  and  a  haughty  spirit  could 
not  ftdl  to  obtain.  Sir  Charlea  Seymour  possessed 
neither  the  pride  of  display  nor  of  possession :  he 
was  indolent  by  nature  and  spoiled  by  fortune; 
inheriting  all  its  gi&s»  he  knew  not  the  glow  of 
hope»  nor  felt  the  stimuli  of  desire:  life  was  with- 
out its  lest,  for  every  good  was  presented  to  his 
hand  antecedent  to  its  demand :  and  whilst  he  was 
contemplated  as  the  object  of  envy  by  those  who 
looked  at  his  possesions  ratlier  than  his  powers  to 
enjoy  them,  his  negative  happiness  would  have  been 
promptly  rejected  by  every  intellectual  being  who 
knew  the  omnipotence  of  mind  to  confer  those  whi<^ 

ifi-cre  lat  greater. 

Liidy  Seymour  governed  the  house  and  fortune 
of  her  husband,  and,  but  in  one  instance,  himself 
also :  she  never  oould  lead  him  into  fashionable 
dissipation;  she  never  could  withdraw  him  from 
his  '  country  residence,  and  he  was  always  most 
sensibly  attached  to  the  beauty,  quiet,  and  elegant 
comforts  of  his  home,  ^en  his  lady  made  any 
attempt  to  drag  him  to  London.  The  disappointed 
vanity' of  exhibiting  her  person,  decorated  with  the. 
affluence  the  shared,  and  the  repressed  and  paltry 
ambition  of  looking  down  from  hpr  elevation  upon 
those  leas  distinguished  by  fortune,  thwarted  and 
soured  a  temper  that  was  never  amiable,  and  turned 
the  desire  of  selfish  expenditure  into  acrimonious 
parsimony.  As  Lady  Seymour  could  not  attain 
those  pleasures  that  London  affords,  she  indulged 
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the  pervcwity  of  ber  humour,  by  declining  all  inter* 
course  with  the  neighbourhood ;  a  tocial  compact 
most  congenial  with  the  nature  and  wishes  of  Sir 
Charles :  thus  they  became  insolated  from  its  in* 
terests,  and  unconnected  with  its  affiiira;  she  ob- 
senrin^  a  ptoud  abstraction  and  rigid  reserve;  he 
sinkii^  into  that  listiesa  apathy  and  mental  vacuity 
that  paralyaes  all  the  Uessings  of  creation.  The 
birth  of  a  son,  eight  years  after  bis  marriage,  was 
its  happiest  consequence:  his  cli^  was  an  oligect 
no  less  gratifying  to  his  parental  alKcdons  than  io 
his  desire  of  transmitting  his  mme  and  the  estiites 
of  hb  ancestors  to  his  posterity.  He  bad  now  ar» 
rived  at  the  strnimit  of  his  temperate  expectations, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  good  dilotted 
tohinu 

Dining  the  infimcy  of  bis  son,  he  sajfawitted  very 
patiently  to  aH  the  whims  of  La^y  Seyoiour,  and  all 
the  veouitions  of  the  nursery,  in  which  he  bore  his 
fidl  share;  whilst  the  Cf4>rices  of  the  only  child 
of  a  capricious  mollier,  and  most  compliant  fiither, 
hourly  contributed  to  tease,  and  too  frequently  to 
torment,  a  whole  household*  This  child,  with  all 
bounteous  fortune  pressing  on  his  opening  life,  was 
not  sttftred  to  reap  its  blessings :  impressed  with 
high  notions  of  his  present  and  ftiture  importance 
by  hb  mother,  and  never  contradicted  by  Sir 
Cbaries^  he  became  in  his  very  earliest  childhood 
peevish,  haoghly,  and,  as  iar  as  his  corporeal  powers 
coidd  extend,  the  litde  tjrrant  of  the  scene*  Sur- 
rounded by  the  most  fiital  indulgence^  and  unac* 
<|aainted  with  wholesome  restraint^  he  was  wearied 
with  himsdf,  aad  hated  by  the  servants;  and  at 
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<Mglit  years  of  age  was  become  a  by^word  luid  a 
reproadi  ia  bis  father  s  household* 

One  fine  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  as  be 
was  leaning  upon  the  palings  of  the  park,  whilst  his 
servant  was  climbing  a  tree  for  the  bird's  nest  be 
wanted,  he  observed  a  little  boy  pass  gaily  on  the 
highway,  that  was  divided  from  the  park  by  the  fence 
upon  which  he  was  leaning*  The  young  travdler 
had  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  slender 
haasely  with  which  he  was  dispersing  a  swarm  of 
flies  from  the  wounded  back  of  a  poor  ass,  that 
trotted  before  hiflSy  as  tlioi^  sensible  of  his  aid. 
The  active  feelings  of  his  nature  and  the  sympathy 
of  age  prompted  him,  as  their  eyes  met,  to  salute 
Master  Seymour  with  a  passing  smile,  still  pursuing 
his  way  with  continued  alacrity.  The  servant  had 
now  descaided  fttmi  the  tree  with  the  nest  and 
young  ones  of  the  parent  bird,  that  was  on  the  wing 
to  seek  them  food :  he,  presented  it  to  Master  Sey- 
mour, who,  dashing  it  from,  his  hand,  said,  *'  he 
would  not  have  it;  he  ivpu^  have  that  little  boy 
who  was  upon  the  road  to  play  with  him.''  Ac- 
customed^ to  obey  him  in  all  things,  the  servant 
called  to  the  boy,  who  was  yet  in  hearing,  *^  You 
young  master,  in  the  blue  jacket,  yon  nntst  come 
here."  Hearing,  himself  thus  addresaed,  he're-> 
turned  a  few  paces,  and  asked  why  he  was  called 
upon :  *^  You  must  come  bere,"  repei^ted  the  man, 
A  few  st^s  more  brought  him  to  the  paling: 
<<  M|i8ter  Seymour  wants  you  to  play  with  him ; 
if  you  will  go  a  litde  lower,  you  will  see  the  park- 
stile  ;  get  over,  ai^d  come  here  to  hlra."  <<  Indeed, 
I  cannot,"  said  the  child:  ^^I  must  take  papaV 
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ktter  to  the  post«oflBce;  8<v  good  day,**  aakl  he^  as 
lie  met  the  eye  of  JMaster  Seymour,  and  was  haateiw 
flig  away,  when  the  little  gasping  birds,  that  were 
altered  upon  the  grass,  caught  his  si^t*  *'  Who 
has  taken  that  nest  .^  asked  he.  '«  PbiUp  did^'' 
answered  Charles  Seymour,  **  becavs^  I  bid  him/ 
**  From  whence  did  you  take  it?^  said  he  to  the 
senranC  ^*  From  the  middle  branch  of  that  high 
tree;"'  Wcmdering  what  the  boy^s  inquiries  meant, 
they  saw  him  leap  over  the  pales ;  and  after  securing 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  earefiiUy  collect  the  ba)i^ 
faohered  bifcls  replace  them  in  the  liest,  climb  the 
trce^  fix  it  in  its  former  situation,  and  as  quickly 
deieend.  Charles  now  began  to  cry  for  the  re- 
jected nest,  and  ordered  Philip  to  reach  it  again, 
who^  proToked  by  his  petulance,  refused;  but 
voodered  **  wluit  right  the  odier  had  to  meddle:" 
sad  added,  *^  I  thought  you  was  not  to  have  stayed 
a^r  where;  your  letter  will  be  too  lale.^' 

^  My  papa  wovld  rather  it  should  be  so  than 
that  I  should  not  do  a  good  action.  He  says  it 
is  emel  and  widced  to  destroy  birds'  nests :  he  told 
me,  if  I  did  not  loiter  on  the  way,  I  need  not 
hurry ;  so  now  I  shall  run  the  remainder,  and  I  am 
sure  to  be  in  poA  time"  Over  the  pales  he  leaped, 
refined  the  high-road,  and  was  soon  out  of  sighK 
Happy  creatare  I  Obedience  gives  wings  to  thy 
feet;  and  humanity,  complacency  to  thy  heart.- 
Sabmiasion  to  parents,  and  tenderness  to  animals, 
are  the  primal  virtues  of  children,  beatitiful  in  the 
sigfat  of  men,  of  angds,  and  of  God ! 

Charles  Seyttiouv  letumed  to  the  house,  and' 
irith  a  sullen  countenance  and  fretful  manners  en* 
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tcred  the  break&sUroom,  where  his  papa  and  mam- 
■Ml  were  aitting.     In  the  accents  of  disappointment 
and  Texation,  he  began  to  tdl  them,  '^  that  Philip 
would  not  reach  him  a  bird's  nest  that  he  wanted 
from  a  tree  in  the  park;'*  concluding  with  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears.     Ladj  Seymour  rang  for 
Philip,  and  on  his  appearance^  asked,  '<  How  he 
dare  refuse  Master  Seymour's  orders  r*  The  honest 
spirit  of  the  man  was  roused  at  this  unjust  accusa- 
tion, and  he  £rmly»  but  very  respectfully  related 
what  had  passed;  the  refused  nest,  and  the  ren- 
contre with   ^  the  litde  boy  in  the  blue  jacket** 
The  simple  unequivocal  relation  carried  convic* 
tk»  along  with  its  detail ;  so  beautiful,  oh  sacred 
truth  {  are  thy  native  colours.    Evai  Charles  felt 
its  power,  and  did  not  resume  the  charge,   but 
sobbed  more  vehemratly  from  increasing  wilfulness* 
Lady  Seymour  acarcdy  allowed  the  servant  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  eoLtenuation,  before  she  impatiently 
reproached  him  fi>r  snaring  the  boy  he  spbke  of 
to  interfere  with  the  nest^  insisting  th$it  he  should 
again  fiKch  it  from  the  tree :  but  the  latent  good 
sense  of  Sir  Charles  now  interposed.     <<  No^  my 
kdy;  Charles  shall  not  now  be  so  indulged  :  but  if 
he  w41l  cease  froni  weeping,  and  be  good-humoured, 
we  will  invite  this  little  bhiecoat  boy  to  come  and 
play  with  him;  and  (or  my  own  part,  I  must  ob« 
server  before  Philip's  face,  that  he  has  not  behaved 
at  all  amiss  in  this  affitir,  and  does  not  deserve  your 
dispteasure.**    The  heart  of  Phihp  overflowed  at 
this  small  tribute  of  justice  from  his  respected  mas- 
ter, to  whom  he  turned  with  impulsive  gratitude, 
made  his  humble  bow,  and  retired   Lady  Seymour 
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drew  the  child  to  her  knee,  obeerviog  his  temper 
would  be  entirely  q)oiled  by  his  papa's  harshness; 
bat  she  would  have  Philip  tau^t  if  he  was  not 
more  attentive  to  Master  Seymour,  he  sliould  be 
Teplaoed  by  auotlier.  Sir  Charles  remained  silent^ 
his  exertions  could  go  no  further,  and  he  sunk  into 
the  moi^g  mood  his  son's  entrance  had  interrupted. 
Charles  sat  at  the  side  of  his  mamma  till  he  himself 
was  weaiy  of  his  suUenness ;  for  even  its  indulgence 
may  cease  to  please:  theq  running  towards  his 
papa,  asked/*  for  the  little  boy  to  be  sent  for  whom 
he  had  seen  that  morning/'  Happy  to  observe  his^ 
letorning  cheer&hiess,.  Sir  Charles  inquired  of  the 
servant  ia  waitings  **  if  he  knew  the  young  gende-i 
Bian  whom  Master;  Seymour  had  seen  from  the 
park?^  ^  Yes,  sir;  Philip  told  me  he  was  Mr.. 
BqavilkTs  son,  ^^lo  lives  at  the  pretty  house  by 
Ashhnrst.  You  may  see  it,  or,  from  the  librafy 
wiiidows  in  the  mornings;  for  the  sun  shines  then- 
full  upon  it.*  **  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  La<ly  Sey- 
moor,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  kmttkig. 

"  They  are  not  quality,   my  hdy,,  but **  "  I 

should  think  not,'*  observed  Lady  Seymour,  super*^ 
cilxoiisly.  "  But  they  are  gcntle&lks,*'  said  tho 
servant,  pursuing  his  relation.  <^  Where  is  the 
dxflbrencer^  asked  Sir  Charles,  mildly.  ^^Why 
please  you,  sir,  they  keep  no  more  horses  and 
servants  than  .they  have  work  for,  and  never  let 
them  do  any  thing  on  Sundays ;  they  never  play 
at  cards  on  that  day,,  as  many  of  the  quality  do, 
and  they  are  as  good  to  dumb  creatures  as  if  they 
were  Christians ;  they  behave  well  to  every  one, 
and  speak  quite  smily  to  the  poor,  as  if  they  pitied 
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simplicity  ofifering,  in  return,  thosr  little  services 
that  became  his  age. 

Charles  tasted  cf  every  thmg  upon  the  table,  and 
wholly  occupied  his  own  servant  in  changing  plates 
and  gathering  up  his  kntfe  or  fork,  that  sometimes 
fell  from  carelessness,  or  were  sometimes  thrown 
down  from  waywardness  of  temper,  keeping  the  table 
covered  after  the  others  had  finished  their,  repast. 
When  the  dessert  appeared,  he  chose  two  of  the 
finest  peaches  from  the  silver  basket,  and  eat  them 
with  most  ungraceful  eagerness,  before  the  whc^ 
was  arranged.  Whilst  Sir  Charles  was  cutting  the 
pineapple.  Lady  Seymour  asked  the  little  stranger, 
"  if  he  had  any  such  fruit  as  that  Sir  Charles  was 
slicing  at  WoodAeld  ?"— ^  No,  ma'am,  I  never  saw 
one  before.^' — ^*^.  Indeed  i  then  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is?" — "Oh!  yes;  it  is  a  pine-apple.'^ — 
<'  How  did  you  know  that^  my  dear,  if  you  never 
saw  one  till  nowr^  asked  Sir  Charles.  "I  have 
seen  pictures  of  them,  and  read  the  history  of  them 
in  {>apa's  large  hooluis*  said  the  child.  "  The  Ms- 
tcry  of  a  pinenapiple  !'^  said  Lady  Seymour,  with  a 
sneer,  that  he  did  not  regard,  because  be  did  AOt 
understand;  but  Sir  Charles  appreciated  his  anpwer 
better,  and  said  to  his  son,  ^  Would  not  you  like 
to  hear  the  history,  my  dear  boy  ?' — ^'  Oh !  yes," 
replied  Charles ;  looking  towards  his  visiter  with 
an  expecting  face. 

Children  are  often  timorous  in  repeating  what 
tliey  ha^e  acquired,  not  fi*om  want  of  recollection, 
but  from  a  difficulty  in  arranging  the  expiessioDs 
diat  i^ill  convey  th^  own  ideas  tjo  others.    Mr. 


BoQville  W9B  aware  of  this,  and  bad  taken  oonstant 
pains  with  his  son,  to  obviate  the  defect ;  therefore^, 
aft^  a  abort  pauae^  Master  Bonyilleaaid,  ^*  what  be 
knew  waa  little  mpre  tban  tliat  they  grew  wild  in 
great  ^Nuidance  in  Africa,  and  had  been  very  sue- 
ceaAHlj  cultivated  in  the  hottest  of  the  West  India 
Hands,  where  tb^  ripened  as  in  their  natural  cli- 
mate: that  tbey  succeeded  very  well  in  hothouses  in 
Kngland;  their  leaves  were  like  those  of  the  aloe,,  but 
not  so  thick,  and  the  fruit  was  like  the  cone  of  the 
pme-tree,  from  whence  it  was  supposed  they  had 
taken  their  name, — and  that  is  all  I  know," —  "  More 
than  many  know,  who  have  eaten  of  them  aB  their 
livef,"^  Maid  Sir  Charles,,  as  he  rewarded  the  Utile 
historian  with  a  large  dice  of  the  fruit  he  had  so  well 
described.     This  was  not  esLactty  the  sort  of  story 
that  Charles  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
the  nnraery-maid,  or  the  groom,  in  which  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  and  Ogre  the  Child-eater,  were  the 
heroes;  but,  like  all  children,  he  loved  to  hear 
stories. — Of  the  tendency  of  such  as  are  presented 
to  their  opening  and  inquiring  jbcultiqs,  sensible 
parents  best  know  how  to  judge. 

Lady  Seymour  asked,  if  Master  Bonville  did  not 
wish  they  bad  some  such  friut  at  home.  ^^  For  my 
mamma,  I  do^  ma'am."—**  And  do  not  you  jGnr 
jouradf— yoQ  appear. to  like  it?' — **  Papa  says, 
those  who  would  be  happy  at  home  must  never  wish 
ht  what  it  does  not  afford."  Sir  Charles  signed* 
The  oontraft  this  well-tau^t  boy  presented  to  lus 
cmi,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  and  on  whom  fortuae 
had  so  bonntifiilly  lavished  her  favours,  pressed  op 
lis  heart  and  gave  it  transient  sorrow*  Nature  h|i4 
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l)ecn  itidnlgent  to  each,  yet  the  son  of  Mr.  BonviHe 
Irad  the  advRntage  in  extemab.  He  was  sihn,  but 
firmly  formed;  his  limbs  were  nerved;  and  his 
complexion  bronzed  by  air  and  exercise :  his  dark 
brown  hair  wavetl  close  to  his  well-formed  head ; 
his  eyes  were  sweetly  shaded  by  th^  deep  ladies ; 
his  month  expressed  the  smiling  cheerfblneaa  of  his 
natnre;  his  teeth  the  purity  of  his  health  aiid  ha- 
\AtA :  his  '<  blue  jacket^*  was  buttoned  close  op  to 
his  throat,  and  the  narrow  white  frill  above,  and  the 
dear  striped  trowsers  below,  finished  the  compact 
neatness  of  his  appearance. 

Charles  was  a  beautiful  boy :  his  lair  complexion, 
that  the  air  was  never  suffered  to  blow  upon  with 
freedom,  or  water  to  toneh  without  his  permission, 
possessed  feminine  delicacy;  his  light  hair  grew 
in  luxarisnt  curls,  that  his  maid  never  brushed  or 
combed  without  encountering  a  quarrel,  in  which 
he  was  most  frequently  the  victor ;  his  sweet  blue 
eyes  were  often  dimmed  by  weeping;  his  coral 
mouth  distorted  by  pouting;  and  his  teeth,  never 
taken  into  consideration,  were  entirely  foi^gottcm, 
except  when  they  occasioned  him  pain  from  the 
indulgence  of  too  many  sweetmeats.  From  the 
care  of  two  servants  who  had  him  in  charge,  his 
dress  was  kept  tolerably  in  order;  but  &f  that 
there  was  always  too  much,  too  mucAi  shoe-atring, 
too  many  buttdns,  too  much  of  trimmings. 

Superflnity  of  fortune,  when  uneontrotled  by 
good  taste,  wiQ  frequency  lead  its  possessore  into 
that  vulgar  profusion  they  profess  to  despise ;  whilst 
a  judicious  economy,  under  its  influence,  corrects 
all  estuberance  of  expense^  and  prcAsents  elegance 
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and  propriety  alooe.  Something  of  dislike  arose  in 
Lady  Seyinoar''s  mind  towards  this  amiable  and 
innooent  child. 

She  considered  him  infisrior  to  her  son,  as  his 
pwrents  were  less  rich  and  powerful ;  and  she  was 
veiy  angry  at  being  compelled  to  feel  him  superior 
in  manner  and  attainments :  this  however  she  was 
not  obliged  to  acknowledge^  and  thercfisN^  per* 
niitted  tiie  commeacing  intimacy. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  ex- 
hibiting broken  toys,  and  unread  books^  which 
though  long  disregarded  by  Charles,  were  some- 
times rudely  withheld  from  his  companion  ;  and  it 
reipiired  all  Philip's  management  to  keep  the  equi- 
librium of  good  manners  towards  the  young  visiter, 
whose  afiprondnng  iuMur  of  departure  neidier  the 
peraoanons  nor  resentment  of  Charles  could  avert. 

Retoming  to  the  drawing-room,  he  received  the 
adieus  of  Lady  Seymour,  accompanied  with  kind 
expfi^wions,  and  future  invitations  from  Sir  Charles, 
and  was  then  attended  by  a  serv^it  to  the  gale  of 
his  fioher  s  gasdea. 

Wo  have  now  spent  a  day  at  the  halL  We  will 
descend  its  paik,  crass  the  small  adjacent  village, 
snd.go  down  the  booad  and  shady  lane  that  leads 
tevaids  the  vrhile  house  of  Mr.  Bonville,  the  fieuher 
ef  Qiarks  Seymour^s  new  acqnahrtancr,  where  we 
Uitft  not-  cmly  .days,  but  months  and  years  of  pro« 
gresBve  virtue  will  be  passed.  •        . 
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CHAPTER  It 

'*  In  narratives  where  historical  veracity  has  no  place«  I 
ttnnol  discover  why  there  should  not  be  exhibited  the  mosc 
ferffct  idea  of  virtiio*^)/  virtoe  not  evmngelieal  nor  above 
probability — ^Tor  what  .we  cannot  oicdu  w«  «h»U  never 
imitate;  but  the  highest  and  purest  that  huinanitj  can 
reach,  which,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  various  revolts 
tions  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  comparing  some 
calamities,  and  by  enduring  others,  teach  us  what  we  may 
hope,  and  what  we  can  perform.** 

RAiraLsit. 

Mr.  Bontiuj£  was  a  man  of  excellent  worth, 
uniUDg  the  graces  of  nature  widi  the  aoi{uireA 
ments  of  education  and  the  refinements  of  culti- 
vated taste.  He  was  an  orphan  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  was  bequeathed  to  a  fidthful  friend  of  his 
father,  into  whose-  house  and  heart  he  was  reoeiired 
as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  cherished  as  a  bdoved 
chUd.  Under  the  roof  of  his  rererend  guaidian 
he  imbibed  a  decided  fondness  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  all  the  occupations  oi  a  rural  life :  from 
his  example  he  saw  how  beantifnl  are  the  wap  of 
righteousness,  and  how  peaceful  are  its  paths;  how 
satisfactory  it  was  to  selieve  the  distressed,  oomibrt 
the  afflicted,  and  witness  the  humble  eA>rti  of 
honest  industry,  contented  in  its  station* 

But  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  deceased 
father,  he  passed  one  year  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
London :  there  he  learned  to  honotu:  that  qurit, 
M^terprise,  and  integrity,  that  are  synonymous  with 
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the  character  of  ihe  British  merchant  in  every 
part  of  the  known  world;  sod  to  witness  tba(i 
liberaU^  in  difipensing  their  acquisitions,  that  ranks 
them  with  princes  at  home.  Still  the  habits,  of  his 
yoath,  and  the  remembrances  of  the  sweet  scen^ 
of  the  country,  clung  to  his  heart,  and  were  so  in-i^ 
terwovc^n  with  his  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts^ 
that  he  was  convinced  they  alone  miist  ultimately 
contribute  to  his  real  happiness. 

After  contempIaUug  the  vista  of  life  in  all  its 
lights  and  sbad^  he  determined  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  of  increasing  his  paternal  fortune  by  com-- 
merce,  and  rely  iqx>n  it  alone  for  his  future  sup« 
port:  he  kpew  the  moderation  of  his  own  desires; 
he  felt  that  amidst  the  pursuits  of  ogriculture,  in 
marking  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  and  in  living 
VEnofte  immediately  amidst  the  works  of  nature,  his 
mind  would  not  only  be  interested  but  elevated, 
and  he  trusted  his  means  of  usefulness  not  more, 
circumscribed. 

Had  he  possessed  ambition  or  expensive  desires^ 
or  had  his  support  depended  wholly  upon  in- 
dustrious exertions,  he  could  not^  he  would  not 
have  rested  there ;  but  his  future  life  proved  that 
he  had  calculated  well ;  that  regulated  desires  and 
prudent  economy  would  afford  more  tranquil  happi- 
ness to  his  disposition  th^n  affluence  gained  by  the 
cares  and  vicissitudes  of  business. 

After  this  survey  of  the  future  was  thoroughly 
digested,  and  approved  by  his  Aiend,  his  <<  father^s 
friend,''  he  tzavelled  over  the  principal  part  of  Great 
Britaiuy  marking  its  provincial  localities,  its  nadonal 
distioetiQii%  and  its  picturesque  beauties;  its  ve- 
iMable  treAMWs  ^  Saa^m»  Korman,  and  Godu^ 
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architecture;  the  effect  of  modem  wealth  and 
•ciencei  the  condition  of  t|ie  poor,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  the  rich.  The  results  of  these  obsenra- 
tions  were  cherished  in  his  memory^  as  the  store- 
house from  which  he  might  draw  experience^  to  the 
adTantage  and  direction  of  his  future  life.  He 
returned  to  the  rectory  as  he  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  his  mind  endowed  with  that  useful 
knowledge  thai  best  befits  a  private  English  gentle- 
anan— the  knowM^  of  his  own  ooontiy. 

The  dam^blcr  of  his  guardian,  who  had  been  the 
pk^yfeUow  of  his  childhood,  the  companion  of  his 
TfMill^  and  the  corre^iondent  of  his  absence  was 
npstrt<il  to  complete  his  happiness.  Her  person 
ttnihetl  delicacy  ami  grace ;  her  mbd  tenderness  of 
IRivli^g  atnl  stability  ol^ principle;  her  manners  were 
((Nillri  her  drcvs  sim|)le  and  elegant ;  her  piety  was 
amnvilvtU  mnl  her  rdigion  rational;  proving  a 
source  of  peqirlnal  cheerfulness  to  that  circum- 
srribctl  cinrle  in  which  she  moved.  Her  under- 
stamlii^  naturally  strongs  had  be«i  cultivated 
with  asittduotts  carev  and  the  harvest  well  repaid 
die  culture*  Her  sulKequent  marrii^  with  the 
ward  of  her  ftther  realiaed  all  these  pure  and 
ratiuAal  ht^ws.  They  appeared  formed  for  each 
other  by  llcAven  itself;  and  they  had  not  counter- 
acted its  gracious  designs  by  indulging  views  and 
expectations  diflerent  to  those  its  commandments 
dictated.  They  eontinaed  to  reside  with  tbdr 
veneitible  father  till  Et^r,  their  only  boy,  was 
seven  years  old,  and  Fanny,  hb  only  sister,  was 
flvo»  The  sporti  veness  of  his  grandchildren  seemed 
to  lengthen  the  days  of  the  good  oM  man :  die 
•~dle  of  his  reposing  age  was  rocked  by  his 
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dttUrea  and  his  chikJren's  children ;  sod  with  a 
patriardi's  blessings,  and  a  patriarch's  hopes,  be 
red^^ned  his  life,  in  the  happy  espedatioiis  o£  one 
sdll  better,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Woodfield,  in  the  county  of  Duihani,  was  ad- 
Teitised  for  sale ;  and,  though  it  was  not  then  what 
it  now  is,  the  country  and  immediate  situation 
met  Mr.  Bonville's^  wishes.  He  made  the  purdmse, 
and  immediately  commenced  its  improyements  and' 
embdiitfhment. 

Hiose  who  enter  life  without  a  system  ore  like 
diose  who  go  to  sea  without  a  compass.  Mr.  Ban-? 
Tilie  began  his  by  arrangiag  bi&  annual  eiqiendicure^ 
estimating  his  income  at  its  lowest  value,  reckon-' 
ii^  upon  probable  contingencies,  of  loss,  and 
making  the  economy  that  was  necessary  to^secore' 
his  future  peace  alid  comfort  part  of  bis  plan  of 
happiness.  The  management  of  the  ferm  ^bvolved' 
upon  an  excellent  tervant,  and  assistants,  under  hia 
own  superintendence.  Its  produce  so  amply  supplied 
his  fiimily  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that* 
he  foresaw  the  ability  to  reserve  a  principal  part  of 
his  income  fof  the  futui^  advantage  of  his.  children. 
*  After  bis  hoosebold  was  established,  and* 
his  agricultural  arrangements  fevmed,  he  began 
to  adorn  the  abode  that  was  tx>  be  the  seat '  of 
his  domestic  life.  It  was  situated  amidst  the^ 
richly  variegated  scenery  through'  which  the  Tees* 
tskes  its  rapid  course.  The  house  was  sheltered 
fay  a  hanging  wood,  that  screeiied  it  from  the- 
northern  blasts,  and  afibrded  delightful  shade  in  the . 
summer's  heat  *In  Ihmt,  a  sloping  pastur&ifidd! 
presented  lawnJike  verdure^,  that  a  dark  green, 
railing  alm^t  invisiblydivid^d  from  .the  flower* - 
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garden,  immediately  from  which  a  gluzed  door 
opened  ioto  the  spacious  dining-room ;  its  windows,, 
descending  to  the  gi*ound,  admitted  all  the  fra- 
grance of  the  growing  flowers  and  a  close  apptccu^ 
mation  with  all  their  beauty;  containing  within 
its  ample  boundary  rU  that  promotes  the  comforts 
and  elegance  of  an  apartment  in  daily  use :  foldio^ 
doors  at  its  oblong  end  opened  into  a  smaller 
one,  its  opposite  Venetian  window  admitting^  a 
view  of  the  windbg  river  as  it  flowed  along  tbe 
wooded  vale  in  beautiful  perspective^  which,  wben 
seen  frodn  the  extremity  of  the  dining-room,  through 
the  opened  doors  of  the  lesser  one^  had  the  most 
pleasing  and  picturesque  effect    This  apartment 
of  Mrs.  Bonville  was  beloved  the  more  by  all  her 
fiimily  for  its  appropriation,  but  from  which  no  OBe. 
was  excluded  r  it  united  flie  pleasures  of  the  library^ 
the  aviary^  and  the  green-house*    When  the  doors 
were  closed^  it  was  understood  '<  Mamma  wished 
to  be  alone  f'  and  mlunma's  wishes  were  always 
sacred;  but,  when  this  wbs  tlie  case,  her  children 
were  enjoined  to  apply  themselvte .  ta  her  as  they 
might  feel  impelled,  shis  submittiog  to  them  after- 
wards the  propriety  or  nedessiCy  of  their  application. 
Light  and  spacious  offices  formed  the  back  front 
of  the  house ;  over  the  whole  of  which  were  plea- 
sant and  distinct  dbambers,  to  which  the  fragrant 
dtoibers  of  the  garden  reached^  and  this  happy 
famiiy  met  their  repose  in  apartments  fragrant  as 
the  '*  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great**     Betwixt 
the  wood  and  hoUse  was  the  well?ordered  farm-yard 
and  its  connecting  bnuldhige^  with  th^  excellent 
kitchm-gardens,   siirrniinded  by  fruit  walls,  and 
^h  in  culinary  vegetaUea 
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The  comforts  and  pleasures  of  WdbdfieM 
Baled  from  the  order  of  its  household :  the  tab 
plain  and  simply  covered,  but  the  viands  were 
lent,  home^fied,  home-growa,  and  served  with  a 
neas  that  became  elegance.   The  dessert  of  fru 
they  came  in  saccession,  appeared  more  inviting 
the  taste  and  fancy  with  which  Mrs,  Bonvtlh 
pared  it  for  the  table.     Gratitude  for  con 
happiness  prompted  her  ever  to  unite  the 
with  the  useful ;  for^  in  the  innocence  of  he 
she  daily  felt  that  ^-to  enjoy  was  to  obey;'' 
m  her  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  acknowledge 
not  the  least  of  its   benefits  was   ^  the  ch 
heart  that  tastes  its  gifts  with  joy.^    The  cba 
and  manners  of  Mrs.  BonviUe  could  not  fs 
spiring  universal  respect  and  a£fection,  whic 
coofirmed  by  the  uniform  deference  shown 
by  Mr.  Bonville.     In  the  presence  of  her  ch 
he  always  addressed  her  with  the  most  affec  I 
attention ;  of  her  servants,  with  dignified  n 
from  her  decision  he  admitted  no  appe 
evoi  to  himself;  and  the  powers  with  wl  i 
invested  her  were  never  misapplied-**the 
ness  of  her  nature  softened  without  perver* 
jndgmant:  she  was,  indeed,  the  preying 
the  house,  and  the  animated,  enlighten    I 
panion  and  friend  of  her  husband,  **  wfa 
trusted  safely  in  her,''  and  who  could  r     i 
^yply  to  her  tliat  comprehoisive  praise  i      i 
ncnt<^,  discriminating  Lord  Kaimes  bestc 
a  beloved  amd  amiable  relative :  *^  She 
silent  when  to  speak  was  becominf^  and  T       i 
when  it  became  her  to  be  stlenf 
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In  the  ftiT/ilmcnt  of  Mr.  BoDTilIe*s  domestic 
plant,  the  diBbarsement  of  aH  his  minor  expenses 
was  attended  to  weekly,  and  bis  larger  ones  mmamMj^ 
Thus  he  began  his  new  year  exempt  from  all  pecu- 
niary incumbrances;^  and,  efearly  assured  of  theezsict 
state  of  his  aflairs,  prepared  by  their  scrupuloos 
▼estigation  to  ascertain  what  he  could  affi>rd  to 
pend  in  that  which  was  commencing.  As  **  he  onlj,** 
in  his  temporal  aflkirs,  as  in  spiritual  ones,  ^  is  free 
whom  the  truth  makes  free,"  Mr.  Ronville  was  in 
etery  sense  a  freeman :  he  had  nothing  to  hide, 
notliing  to  fear ;  and  so  rich  in  content,  that  he-had 
searcely  any  thing  to  gain. 

Mr*   aiKl  Mrs«*BonviIIe  invited  the- early  as- 
sociatious  of  theii^  children  by  participating  in  all 
their  youthful  pleasures,  and  led  them  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  by  bending  their  own  pur^ 
suits  to  the  level  of  their  opening  faculties^  care- 
fbliy  inculcating  principles  of  piety,  habits  of  virtue, 
and  lessons  of  wisdom^ by  example  as  by  precept; 
improving  every  passing  circumstance  to  its  most 
useful    extent,   whikt   those  of  the  most  ample 
nature  frequently  led  to  discussions  that  instilled 
a  virtue,  or  awakeneil  a  talent     Obedience  they 
considered  not  only  the  duty  of  childhood,  but  its 
grace ;  and  impressed  it  upon  the  minds  of  their 
oflspring  not  alone  as  a  moral  virtue  and  a  divine 
command,  Init  as  a  personal  beauty;  considering  it 
as  the  foundation  on  which  they  hoped  to  erect  the 
structure  of  happiness  their  children  were  to  en^* 
joy  and  to  dispense ;  <<  for  even  a  child  is  known 
by  iU  doings,  whether  its  work  be  pure,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  right.'' 
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Mr»  Bonvtile  possessed  a  very  competent  kuow^ 
ledge  of  botany,  chat  deligfatiiil  seieooe  that  gives 
an  added   inteiest  to  aH  v^eiable  aaturey&om 
die  oedar  of  Lebanon  ta  *^  the  hywop  upon  the 
mdli"  the  simple  elements  of  which  he  imparted 
to  his  son,  beginning  with  those  flowers  and  {dents 
that  from  their  vidnity  were  most  early  acknow* 
lodged.    He  taught  him  dieir  botanical  appella- 
tions, and  the  classes  to  which  they  fadonged* 
TliCBe  were  written  by  the  pupil  upon  slips  of 
wood,  sffxed  to  their  mob  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  wood;  and  he  conld  as  soon  have  given  the 
fatstory  of  the  tolipmania,  and  of  the  anemone- 
nemorasa,  as  he  had  done  of  the  pine-qpple.    A 
detached  part  of  the  former  was  dlotted  to  him 
for  Ids  esolusive  culture:  not  a  weed  was  there 
sttlered  to  remain,  a  plant  to  languish  for  watery 
or  a  flower  to  droop  without  support ;  yet,  like  other 
dnkiren  (for  Edgar  was  no  prodigy),  he  would  at 
times  prematurely  act  for  himsdf,  and  be  guided 
by  Us  own  c^inion  in  what  he  considered  exr 
dosivdy  his  own  property.    Sometimes  his  parents 
aUowed  him  to  pnmie  Iris  sd&simjested  plans^ 
leaving  his  correctioii  to  the  disappointment  they 
foresaw  would  ensue;  at  others  they  would  in»^ 
terpose  their  advice,  whidi,  if  disrq^rded,  exciCod 
didr  most  serious  displeasure,  evinced  by  silently 
withdrawing  dieir  usual  affectionate  attentions,  and 
treating  the  offender  with  distance  and  negfectm 
One  or  two  inddents  will  dnddate  thia.  : 

It  was  a  fine^rfaigmomiog;wheii  Mr.  Bonvilfe 
observed  E^r  pneparing  to  pour  a  pocfiil  o^ 
water  ofet  a.  plant  to  which  dry  weather  waatildsfr 
fovoundole*  ^He  repirescaled^his  to  Urn,  «Qd  fibtOM 
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loM  ks  Jestniction  if  he  peneverecL     As    Mr. 
Boovilie  |Miaed  on,  Edgar  said  to  faimselfy  ^'  I  am 
lore  it  will  ioA  fresher  for  being  watered,  and  the 
garden  is  my  amnJ'    So  he  empded  the  contents 
of  the  watering-pot  upon  the  plant:   the  r<x>ts 
decayed,  the  flowers  drooped,  and  in  a  few  days 
were  thrown  away  with  the  weeds. 
-  Tboi^  the  ofenoe  was  venid,  and  the  ineideDt 
not  unoomoion  in  the  life  of  a  boy,  a  littte  boy; 
yet  the  ooascioos  shame  be  experienced  when  he 
asked  hu  papa  &r  another  plant  of  the  same  kind, 
ohai^ged  the  smiling  confidence  with  which  he  used 
to  ask   favours   to   a   half^owncast  expresaion^ 
straggling  with  the  attempt  to  appear  unconcerned. 
Self^eondemned,  he  anticipated  his  papa's  reply. 
*^  No,  Edgar,"  he  gravely,  but  •  widioot  severit}^ 
answered,  *^  no;  that  flower  shall  grow  no  more  in 
your  garden,  till  yon  learn  to  respect  the  adriee 
of  those  to  whom  you  owe  obedience.     Had  yon 
injured  the  plant  before  I  warned  you  of  the  cense* 
qnenoes,  I  should  only  have  thought  you  wroi^  in 
not  consulting  me;  yet  I  would  have  repaired  your 
lass.    The  case  is  very  difiarent :  you  persevered 
in  direct  opposition  to  my  caution,  and  I  would 
have  you  feel  that  by  nelying  upon  your  own  in- 
experience, yon  have  been  fealty  and  presunung." 
Mr.  Bonrille  pursoed  his  walk,  and  Edgar  seated 
htmself  ^  in  the  garden-chair,  his  heart  caressed 
by  grief  for  having  offended  so  kind,  so  reawnabk 
a  parent :  for  the  understandings  of  children  ar# 
open  to  the  plain  roles  of  jusdce,  and  a  firm  ap- 
peal to  die   simfde  dictates  of  right  and  wroi% 
seldom  fails  to  meet  their  conviction.'  The  litde 
penitent  waited  till  Bfr.  fienvtifo  had  taken  the  civ- 


cait  of  the  gBidm ;  then  aroa^  firom  hb  Mst^  and 
met  his  fiuber,  with  the  leefiagi  of  coiilritioa 
UroQgly  expteased  in  his  whole  deportOMat.  Hmj 
vera  kmHediateiy  acoepliail;  Mr.  Boavilk  lakii^ 
Ui  hapdy  and  Saudlj  praMag  it  aa  lliey  walked 
towanls  the  houae^  muta^jf  happjp  ia  the  leooo. 
ciliatioa* 

Though  the  imprefltiaD  nas  then  deep,  it  waa  not 
peraHBMSt.  Temper^  the  grand  aifaiter  of  faanaa 
happjnawin  the  ISe  of  bo]»  aa  In  the  life  of  moi, 
is  not  to  be^eoiiKcted  wtthout  the  irtmoft  cue 
ttid  aigihaiee  ton  the  part  ef  thoae  ^ko  teach,  as 
on  the  part  of  those  who  Jeam ;  and  ita  doe  con* 
Crol  is  the  most  estiaiable  power  that  the  hanaa 
miad  can  posMwr  Impetootil^  of  temper  oAsn 
aooonpaaies  aniniation  of  spiiit  and  geoet^qBi^  of 
natare ;  bat  the  esceia  .of  which  neiiher  can 
palliate.  ' 

Ec^ar  was  an  iagebioBs  ehild»  with  so  mcthe  a 
vnnd  aa  seidoai  to  depend  iipan  the  ekertions  of 
others  for  amasensent.  With  the  hdpof  his  pqckeU 
Imtfe,  a  fe#  pieces  of  soft  wood  thaoaipentcr  had 
left  in  the  hoase^  and  the  rim  of  a  rotaid  chip  boa 
his  raamma  hed  gii«n  to  hiaii,.he  fcrkned  a  whed, 
Rxei  it  widi  pifis  to  two  apagbt  faeoes  of  wood, 
and  then  fdaoed  it  in  aanuU  strestm  of  water  that 
tridded  from  dto  wood  behind  the  hoase;  butthf 
stream  waa  too  powerful  forthe  lillle  machioeiyy 
and  he  ^at  ramiaating  how  he  inight.  z^awdy  the 
More,  when  Robert,  Mr.  BoaTilIe*s  fiinoing-ser* 
Tint,  passed  diati  waj,  and  saU,  /'  What  is  the 
matter,  lir,  yoa  lookW  dalir*  Edgar  explained, 
*<(%,  yoa  nfost  dam  ap  the  water}  bot  if  yjon 
wQL  w^  tili  1  Inae  faesn  lo^tlie.  fer^fisM,  I  will 
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Aow  you  hom^  and  help  you.^  To  wait  did  not 
suit  £dg«r*8  temper ;  to  doubt  his  otm  powers  he 
bad  yet  to  learn.  He  therefore  bifpn  to  collect 
ddy  and  pebbks^  with  which  he  built  an  upf%ht 
barrier :  die  water  above  isoon  fermad  a  i^apadoua 
pool;  but  its  weight  forced  down  the  wail,  and  in 
an  increased  torrent  bore  away  the  wheel. 

When  Robert  returned,  Edgar  was  Idckang  the 
scnaelchs  pebbles  with  >his  foot;  and  the  jnoroent  he 
saw  Robert,  exctaimed,  *^  I  wish  you  had  nov^r 
come  near  me  with  your  advice,  for^  after  aU  my 
trouble,  my  wheel  is  washed  away  c  Iwiah  you  had 
minded  your  own  business^  and  have  let  me  alcne»r 
Robert  was  very  much  grieved,  but  he  did  not  an^ 
swer ;  and  was  walking  forward,  when  Mr*  Bonvitte 
ctme  from  the  wood.     He  had  heasd  the  aiter-> 
cation  betw^een  the  servuit  ^and  Ms  ^pn,  tp^.wiuHa 
he  applied  for  information  of  the  cause. ,-  fidgar 
had  been  too  well  iitttructed  in  thse  ways  of  truth 
to  prevaricate,  and  in  obedience  to  hesita^:  he 
related  the  whole,  but  inveighed  bitterly  against 
I{cA3ert*s  interference.    '*  I  am  .wty  sorry,""  add 
Mr.  BonviUe,  **  to  observe  this  self-su^Scssnt  dia* 
position  and  irritable  temper  gainii^  anascenclenQf 
over  my  care  and  your  own  good-  s^nse.  '  How 
do  you  suppose  you  are  ever  to  attain  the  knowledge 
that  beoomes  a  man,  if  you  thus  i!^eet  the  esp^ 
rience  of  men?  What!   shall,  a  child,  but  little 
more  than  eight  years  of  stgSf  refusothe  instruo* 
tions  of  those  older  and  witerdiaKhQi^lf;^  depend 
upon  his  own  opinioii  before  he  is  aapa^  of  pro* 
viding  one  necessary  of  tifofoi'hunself?  G<V  Edgar; 
if  you  can  act  for  yourself  witiiobt  our  ^nstructb^Sy 
you  may  not,  perhaps,  require  our  aisijUiinfae  i  pr»T 
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tide  for  jowndfj  if  you  Hre  competent  to  decide 
far  jKMirself/' 

Edgar^  heart  throbbed  in  his  bosom,  and  sunk 
onder  the  serious  displeasure  of  his  Father;  but. 
lome  hirking  remains  of  temper  led  him  to  palliate.* 
"  Indeed,  pspsy'"  said  he,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
anodoOy  ^  indeed,  had  it  been  you  or  mamma  that 
had  directed  me,  I  should  have  thought  it  right ; 
bntfor  a  Servant,  how  should  he  know  how  to  teach 
me?^  ^  Isit  possible,  Edgar,  that  you,  who  posBew 
SDch  a  mother,  can  so  ikr  forget  her  precepts  and 
example  as  to  speak  with  contempt  of  any  condi* 
turn  that  is  the  ordinance  of  Providence,  and  which 
nigbt  have  been  your  own  ?  I  disdain  not  Robertas 
opinioQ ;  his  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  ground 
&r  exceeds  mine;  and  I  not  only  follow  his  advice,- 
but  I  carefully  observe  his  pracdoe,  that,  if  dr- 
^i^fnm^^mtvm  shouId  oocasiou  our  separation,  I  may 
not  so  materially  feel  his  loss.      Do  you  not  r^^ 
coDecty  when  your  sster  threw  the  ink  over  her 
frock,  that  your  mamma  had  used  every  means  in- 
vain  to  remove  the  stains  it  left,  when  a  travelling 
woman,  whom  she  had  allowed  to  rest  and  warm 
herself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  observing  her  employ-- 
ment,  offered  to  show  her  how  to  elfect  it,  saying 
'  die  was  a  soldier's  widow,  and  had  been  used  to 
wash  for  the  officers  f   your  mamma  accepted  her 
offer,  thanked  and  rewarded  her,  and  found  the^ 
OHtbod  of  future  benefit?    Had  she  been  like  you, 
die  would  have  resented  the  interference,  and  said^ 
'  how  can  a  poor  ignorant  woman  instruct  roe?*  If- 
yon  remember  the  very  impressive  lesson  of  yester- 
dsy,  and  which  was  re-iead  to  you  last  night,  you 
VOL.  I.  c 
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voald  apply  it  to  yourself:  yoa  must  have  there^ 
observed  that  the  captain  of  the  king  of  Syria,  ^  & 
great  man,  and  an  honourable,^  listened  to  thesug- 
gfistions  of  a  little  captive  maid,  as  much  beneath 
him  in  circumstances  as  comparison  can  reach:. 
a^d  when  disappointed  in  his  object,  at  least  in  the 
means  of  its  attainment,  he  turned  not  away  fi'om 
the  remonstrance  of  his  servants,  who  said,  '  My 
father,  if  the  prophet  had  told  thee  to  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?  How  much 
more  then  when  he  said  to  thee^  Wash,  and  be: 
dean.^  Eveiy  one  who  instructs  you  in  what  you 
was  previously  ignorant,  is  more  a  benefactor  thaa 
those  who  give  you  g^,  or  indulge  your  desires^ 
I  trust,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  curb  this  8el£assur*> 
anoe:  I  forgive  you  more  readily  than  I  hope  yoa 
will  forgive  yoorsdf ;  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  mdce 
8ttch  reparation  to  Robert  aa  the  consciousness  of. 
your  fault  suggests.^ 

Mr.  Bonviile  kissed  the  tear  firom  his  contrite 
C^ieeky  parted  with  him  at  the  garden  gate>  and 
was  glad  to  observe  during  the  day  the  serious, 
espression  <^  his  countenance,  which  was  thought^ 
fill,  but  not  suUai. 

Edgar  ^t  impatient  for  the  return  of  Robert  in 
the  evening,  and  went  early  to  meet  him.    ^^  I  am- 
askamedi  Robert,**  said  he^  <<  that  I  bdmved  so  ill 
tf>  you  this  morning;  but  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  ibi|[et  it,  and  foigive  me^  and  show  me  honri 
10  stop  the  water,  I  shall  be  much  obUgsd  ta  yon.^ 
-  -^*  TUtX  I  will,  sir ;  and  I  have  found  your  whed ; 
\\\p  |tni«s  in  the  brook  had  stopped  it  a  little  belosr 
>ii  hmi»  it  was  waslied  down :  I  was  vety  glad  to  findi 
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tt.**— «Giad  to  find  itP'  thooght  Edgar.  ^^  Ahl 
how  much  better  is  Robert  than  I  am !  So  ill  as  I 
Bsed  him,  yet  he  is  glad  to  have  found  my  vheel !'' 

They  tlien  began  to  form  a  bank,  bi»ad  at  the 
base^  and  rising  on  each  side  with  a  gradual  slope 
to  a  sharp  ridge;  Edgar  observing  that  the  great 
wdght  of  water  was  opposed  by  the  broad  base  of 
the  cmbaskment,  which  was  relkved  by  the  surface 
flowing  gradually  and  gently  over  the  ridge,,  and 
dcsoending  on  the  other  side,  below  which  hiswhed 
was  placed.  The  boy  would  lie  upon  the  giBS% 
and  watch  the  small  ri|qpling  stream  turn  the  &ify 
machinery  with  a  rq[ular  motion  that  delighted 
hiniy  and  presented  the  completion  of  his  first  me- 
chanical project. 

In  the  afber«part  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Bonvillo 
observed  Edgar'*s  attention  was  wholiy  occupied  by 
the  page  be  was  reading,  and  sidd  to  him,  as  sha 
loofced  over  the  book,  '*  That  subject  must  be  veanp 
interesting  to  you;  have  you  not  heard  it  twite 
this  week  ?^ — **  Oh  yes,  mamma,  and  I  love  it  very 
mndi :    I  alwajrs  love  to  read  of  a  brave  man,  who 
has  deserved  the  fiivour  of  his  king.      I  think, 
uiammw,  this  captain  of  the  Syrians  was.  a  vety 
good>natured  man,  or  his  prisoners  would  not  have* 
loved  him  so  much  as  to  have  cared  whether  h» 
was  wdl  or  ilL    But  what  I  ought  most  to  admure 
is^  dkat  he  would  take  good  advice  from  those  he^ 
nealh  him,  and  gosuch  a  g^eat  way  off,  when  it  was 
ody  a  poor  little  girl  that  told  him  of  the  prophet 
of  her  country." — ^*  The  truly  brave  are  always 
bomaB^"  said  Mrs.  BonviUe;  ''butdonotyoualso^ 
peitieipate  in  the  pleasure  the  little  Israelite  wouU^ 
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fed  in  having  her  wishes  attended  to,  and  how 
her  heart,  at  least,  would  go  with  him  to  her  own 
dear  country  ?* — **  History  does  not  say  so,  mam« 
ma,  but  I  think  it  is  veiy  likely  he  would  take  her 
with  him ;  if  he  took  his  wife,  you  know  she  would 
want  her  litde  maid  to  wait  upon  her.^ — **  How. 
sweet,*'  said  Mrs.  Bonville,   *'is  the  appelladon 
^ven  by  his  servants  to  this  migh^  man  of  Syria, 
*  My  fietther  V    Every  roaster  of  a  household  is, 
or  ought  to  be^  its  Ikther.    When  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  is  met  by  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
army,  they  approach  near  to  him,   and  say  for 
themsdves  and  their  fellow^soldiers,  '  Bless  us,  fii- 
therP    He  stretches  out  his  paternal  arms,  and 
says,  <  Bless  you,  my  children/  "— r^*  Oh  mamma, 
how  pret^P* — ^^How  sublime,   Edgar!    such.  I 
perceive  you  feel  it,  by  your  tears.*" — "  I  think,** 
said  the  boy,  <*  he  is  Alexander  the  Great  the  Se- 
cond/'— '*  Suppose  you  say  a  second  Alexander 
the  Great,  Edgar."— <<  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias 1^  repeated  the  boy,  half  aloud,  <<  what  a  grand 
tide  I  but  would  not  *  of  all  the  Russians^  be  more 
proper,  mamma  ?'.—<<  It  would  not  be  so  grand, 
my  dear.    All  the  Russians  might  be  a  small  num-. 
ber  in  a  small  space;  all  the  Russias  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  extended  sovereignty,  induding  various 
territories,  as  is  that  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 
The  arms  of  Russia  are  a  spread-eagle :  you  may 
fancy  the  tip  of  one  wing  in  Europe,  the  other  in 
Asia,  and  its  head  rising  above  the  snows  of  Sibe- 
ria;  over  which  are  placed  the  three  crowns  of 
Moscow,  Casan,  and  Astracan.''— «  How  came  the, 
emperor  of  Russia  to  have  so  many  kingdcxns, 
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papa?* — ^  The  R4issians  originated  from  Scjrthia^ 
or  Tartary,  that  extends  on  the  north-east  to  China. 
Their  inhabitants  are  wandering  people^  who  as- 
sociate in  tribes,  and  have  no  settled  place  of  r^ 
sdenoe,  bot  removing  as  the  seasons  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  vary.  The  word  JRussej  in  their  own 
langwage^  implies  a  wanderer:  these  people  mi^ 
grated  westward,  and,  as  they  increased  in  number, 
united  for  the  general  security  and  advantage, 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  societies.  They  were  a 
long  time  divided  into  small  territories,  or  duke- 
doms, an  ancient  title  of  sovereignty  in  the  East,  as 
you  will  have  observed  in  the  distribution  of  Esau 
to  his  diildren :  these  were  tributary  to  their  more 
powerlul  nrighbours,  and  were  at  length  subjected 
with  the  Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Casan  and  Astra^ 
can  by  the  duke  of  Russe,  who  afterwards  styled 
himself  Great  Duke,  uniting  all  the  dif^ent  states 
and  dokedoms  with  that  of  Russia;  and  was  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  sovereign  of  that  vast  tract 
of  country  called  Siberia,  from  whence  the  abori- 
ginal, that  is,  the  first  Russians,  came.  The  En- 
^fisb,  in  attempting  to  discover  a  north-east  passage 
to  China,  were  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  port  of 
Archangel,  which  had  never  been  visited  by  the 
shipping  of  any  nation.  This  happened  in  the 
reign  of  our  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  from,  that 
time  our  trade  with  Russia  commenced.  But  it 
was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that 
Sttssia  emerged  from  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
from  the  pursuits  of  predatory  warfare  to  the  im- 
provements of  civilization,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  arts.     Peter  the  Great,  .the  genius  of  Russia, 
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roie  like  «  splendid  luminary  upon  its  benighted 
lieBUsphere.     He  cdSsred  great  rewards  to  ship- 
•builders  firom  all  maritime  countries,  to  build  him 
«  .fleet      He  laid  aside  the  barbarous  pomp  by 
^ich  he  was  surrounded,  passed  one  year  at  Saar- 
dam  in  HoUand,  and  worked  in  the  king^s  dock- 
yard at  Deptford ;  served  as  a  private  sailor  in  his 
own  fleets,  and  as  a  common  soldier  in  his  own 
army,  till  he  had  raised  himself  by  merit,  and  the 
degrees  of  promotion,  to  the  highest  command; 
thos  enforcing  subordination  to  his  proud  nobility, 
who  would  never  have  learned  from  an  inferior 
master.     Whilst  in  England,  he  acquainted  himself 
with  its  arts  and  sciences,  taking  back  with  him 
numerous  workpeople  of  all  kinds.     Never  did  two 
monarchs  more  truly  deserve  the  title  po^erity  hss 
awarded  them  than  our  Alfred  and  Peter  of  Rus^ 
•ia."     <<  I  think,  piq>a,  there  is  not  any  thing  now 
for  a  king  to  do  to  gain  that  noble  title;  the  world 
is  now  so  clever,  that  it  does  not  want  improyo- 
ment^     *^  Yes,  Edgar,  there  always  remains  -some- 
thing to  be  done,  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  exei^ 
tions  of  Alfred  and  the  labours  of  Peter:    that 
king  will  be  fully  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
great,  who,  amidst  the  incitements  of  ambition,  the 
possession  of  power,  the  enervations  of  luxury,  and 
the  allurements  of  a  refined  age— more  dangerous 
because  vice  is  rendered  less  disgusting  by  losing 
its  grossness— can  subdue  himself  9  be  the  fidthfol 
guardian  of  his  people's  rights,  and  the  conqueror 
of  his  own  passions :  such  an  one  will  deserve  to 
•be  ranked  as  great  amongst  the  greatest.'* 

Edgar  had  never  felt  so  sensibly  happy  as  on 
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this  evening :  the  atonement  lie  had  made  had 
been  fully  a<xepted ;  the  conversation  that  had  fol- 
loved  had  engaged  his  yoothful  and  ardent  desire 
for  information;  and  his  water-wheel  was  perfectei^ 
to  his  great  delight,  and  to  the  antidpated  pleasore 
of  Fanny. 

Similar    offences    would    sometimes,   but  not 

frequently,  occur.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcnvillemade 

the   education  of  the   mind  and  the  control  of 

paasion  so  principal  an  ofcgect  in  their  system  of 

educaticm,  that  their  children  early  learned  to  snl>- 

due  the  ebullition  of  theirs.     '<  It  is  not  enough, 

my  dear  boy,^  his  £ither  would  say,  **that  you  are 

tme  and  just  in  all  your  dealings,  and  bear  no 

malice  or  hatred  in  your  heart;  you  must  be  gentle 

in  your  manners,  cowteous  in  your  address,  slow 

to  give  offence^  slower  to  receive  it,  if  you  hope 

ta  be  happy,  if  you  aspire  to  be  loved,  if  you  would 

imitate  the  beautiful  pattern  of  christian  virtue  that 

the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  sets  before  you :  you  may 

perform  all  that  the  commandments  of  God  and 

the  laws  of  man  enjoin,  yet,  if  the  law  of  kindness 

be  not  written  upon  your  heart,  you  will  fall  very 

&r  bdow  that  character  whose  life  and  death  was 

love.     Temper  may  alwaj^  be  controlled :  the  pre^ 

senoe  of  a  superior  will  ever  check  its  sallies ;  you 

never  yidd  to  its  indulgence  when  I  or  your  mamma 

are  present ;  but,  remember,  your  heavenly  Parent, 

who  created  you  for  nobler  purposes  than  the  in- 

dulgoioe  of  your  own  feelings,  sees  you  always." 

^  Ah,  papa,  you  remind  me  of  n^  very  unkind 

bebavioor  to  Robert,  which  I  know  both  you  and 

he  have  forgiven;  but  since  then  I  have  often 

wished  to  ask  you  one  question/'     "  Ten,  if  you 
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pardcnlarly  in  the  disposition 
fif  Imb  {uttuiie»  she  yielded  in  matters  of  less  in- 

accQin|Maiied  them  an  airing,  set  them  down 

»  lew  fields  of  Mr.  Bonville^s  house,  and 

Imt  solitarr  ride  home^  without  one  benevolent 

to  eaqpand  her  heart  or  animate  her 

:  sudi  are  die  paltry  gratifications  of  selfish 
fvidcv  Aat  dislingiiishes  not  between  the  gifts  of 

aad  dkoae  of  Ibrtime,  giving  to  the  latter 
doe  to  die  fbnner,  not  being  aware  those 

it  a&cts  to  look  down  upon  feel  with  grate- 
M  ce— ciottsness  their  own  elevation. 

The  womin^  was  lovdy,  and  every  object,  ani- 
Diali^  and  UMnimate^  appeared  to  rejoice  with  thd 
j^vKtv^  seifesoiL  Mrs.  Bonville  was  seated  under 
ihr  sWmle  of  a  sf^readii^  tree,  at  the  side  of  Mr. 
Btevtlt^v  who  was  repairing  his  fishing-nets. 

IT^i^pur^^  worainjt  tasks  were  over,  and  he  was 
fhiii'inj:  hb  ^^i^arr  around  the  garden,  who  had  as 
laatty  ir^4utkios  as  die  brilliant  butterflies  that 
sportiMl  in  the  air,  as  dioogh  they  were  a  party  with 
thffaa.  Turning  the  angle  of  the  gravel-walk,  he 
«w  ^  Chdurk«  Smnour  and  his  young  acquaint- 
ance pa»  the  gale  Aal  divided  &e  lane  from  the 
adjoining  fieK)^  Herantohbpapa,  and  asked  his 
k«ve  to  asKi^  theok  Mr.  Bonville  threw  aside 
his  ««spk>yiiienl»  ami  actonqpanied  him  with  his 
usual  urbanity :  Sir  Charles  immediately  introduced 
himself^  whilA  the  beys  met  each  odier  with  pleased 
veeegfuUon* 

They  aM  proceeded  to  die  hoos^  where  Mrs. 
Bmville  had  arrived  before  diem.  Sr  Charles 
ftmud  the  manners,  copvcfsadosi,  and  attentions 
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of  the  iamiTy,  particularly  pleasing  to  him ;   ke 
promptly  partook  of  the  refreshments  placed  before 
him,  praised,  and  recommended  them  to  Charles, 
who  enjoyed  the  strawberries  and  crestm,  with  Ae 
sparkling  currant-^wine,  with  that  zest  whidi  a  pre- 
disposition to  be  pleased  never  fails  to  give.     Sir 
Charles  freely  expressed  the  pleasure  he  recetvd 
from  visiting  Woodfield,  declared  **  there  was  n<^ 
thing  like  the  view  from  Mrs.  BonvilWs  room,  at 
Seymom*  Hall,  particularly  when  taken  in  lenglii- 
ened  perspective  from  the  extremity  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  the  river  winding  so  variously,  the  woods 
risiogso  high  above  its  banks,  the  projecting  rocks 
breaking  their  line,  and  then  receding  to  admit  the 
distant  mountains  :^  thus  particularising  every  ob- 
ject as  his  eye  viewed  them,  exclaiming,  ^  that  every 
one  who  would  wish  to  see  Tees-dale  to  the  best 
advantage,  should  visit  you,  str.^'      **  In  an  even- 
ing,*^ said  Mr.  BonviUe, "  their  natural  beauties  are 
more  heightened — 

"  When  all  the  sunny  hills  at  distance  glow. 
And  all  the  brooks,  that  through  the  ralley  flow. 
Seem  liquid  gpld.^" 

*<  The  hues  cf  morning,  noon,  and  night,'*  said 
Mrs.  Bonville,  <*have  their  different  cfiects,  and  til 
are  beautiful ;  and  midnight  also,  when,  as  I  have 
seen  from  my  chamber  above,  the  lengthened  sha- 
dows of  the  woods  thrown  across  the  valley,  and 
the  moonbeams  tinge  the  small  break^s  of  the 
viver  with  fiWery  brightness ;  or  when  in  darkness 
a&  distinction  has  been  lost,  and  the  grand  oudi)cte 
oidy  vimble^  the  river,  only  Imown  by  its  suBen 


«  I  iaoPt  thcB  thought,  if  not 


viih  pfcasrJ    attention: 

c£  the  happinciw  of  others 

lAft  j«K  aoni.  v^jdi  marhrd  all  its  beoe^ 

We  BiBt  come  and  see 
Str  Charles  to  Mr.  Bcm- 
with  pkasQite; 
of  his  visiter  had 
Whh  all  the  kind  fedings,  and 
hk  lips,  he  tamed  to  Mr& 
Lsdj  Seymoor,  I  hope^  will 
TO  j^ain  Tisit  Woodfield.^ 
She  'lnwwuiL «?t bowed :  ^ooold  not  urge  that  as 
a  ui«ar«  viicii  was  ocleDflbtj  considered  such; 
3«t  3M>  «aie  m)io  had  ef«r  conversed  with  her,  or 
haen  icioefi^ed  sa  her  bonse,  conkl  doabt  her  polite- 
aaas  ar  ho^vesunr, 

Sir  Charles  then  iitgsgrd  Edgar  s  return  with 
zhesn  M-  a  dar  or  ta«s  *ti^  when  be  parted  from 
Mr,  BoDvirie  at  iW  gaiden-gatc^  sIkx^l  his  hand 
miili  the  oarSafirr  of  a  friend. 

la  the  <^«D]i^  the  weather  became   showery, 

aa»i  the  hc«rs  wm«  cosopdled  to  relinquish  thcar 

fw\y<«td  f  MwihV  iathe  pait.  What  is  often  known 

a^  CtsonapMe  a  maa»  may  be  allowed  to  irritate  a 

W»T :  k  i»  DOt  e^nerr  one  who  has  a  defence  within 

him^lf  far  a  ninT  day.     Charles  lamented  the 

tlK>w«r  with  as  mach  bitteroess  and  clamour  as 

ihoii^  consplaints  coold  chai^  the  weather,  or 

thai  his  amttsemeois  were  confined  to  that  parti- 

mUrperiod«     £4g«r  said,  «<  Lei  us  pky  at  chess. 

«-^«^  1  do  not  know  how ;  butlknowfiaxandgooa^'* 
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said  Charles ;  «  Philip  taught  it  me."    <<  Oh,  It  is 
like  drafts,  is  it  not  ?  so  we  can  play  at  that/' 

**  Philip  always  lets  me  win,"  said  Charles.  *<That 
I  will  not  do,  if  I  can  help  it,"  retorted  Edgar. — 
^  Then  I  will  not  play,*^  replied  the  wayward  boy. 
Edgar  made  no  answer,  but  took  up  a  volume  of 
Faiiy  Tales,  and  b^;an  to  read  to  himself  whilst 
Charles  remained  in  sullen  sileftce. 

Edgar  looked  upon  his  young  companion  with 
pi^;  and,  putting  down  his  book,  said,  with  alT 
,  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  *^  Come,  let  us  try  how 
many  words  we  can  make  out  of  one :  we  will  try 
*  1  horoughfare.' ^  Charles  did  not  expect  much 
amusement  from  words  and  letters,  but  it  was  new. 
He  had  nothing  to  propose,  and  he  already  found 
Edgar  would  not  humour  his  caprices,  though  be 
bote  them  with  good  temper.  To  work  they  went, 
and  after  turning  the  twelve  letters  all  ways, 
Charles  saw,  to  his  great  surprise  a  hundred  words 
fi>nned  out  of  one.  *^  See,"  said  he  to  his  papa,  as 
he  ran  to  him  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which 
they  were  written,  '*  see^  Bonville  has  done  it, — all 
little  words  that  I  can  almost  read :  would  you  have 
thought  it?  I  shall  not  mind  so  much  if  it  rain 
again  to-morrow."  Sir  Charles  was  pleased  as  his 
son;  and  Lady  Seymour,  observing  the  cheerful- 
ness of  Edgar  transferred  to  Charles,  was  willing 
to  promote  the  intimacy. 

Tie  following  day  was  damp  and  gloomy,  thot^h 
the  rain  ceased,  so  the  carriage  was  ordered  for 
the  boys^  morning  exercise;  Philip,  as  usual,  at- 
tending.   They  had  driven  a  few  miles  on  the 
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Ashhursl  road,  when  they  saw  a  soldier  approadi- 
ing,  with  a  young  woman  hanging  on  his  arm. 

Her  appearance  evinced  recent  illness;  her  steps 
were  slow  and  feeble.  As  the  carriage  passed  them, 
Edgar  said,  <<  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill."  The 
soldier  shook  his  head,  and  said,  **  Ah,  master,  she 
is  indeed  I"  The  postillion  instinctively  stopped 
the  horses,  and  the  compassionate  expression  of 
Edgar^s  face  inquired  further,  which  the  soldier 
understood,  and  said,  **Our  regiment  is  going 
abroad :  my  poor  Susan  is  unfit  for  the  hardships 
of  a  soldier's  wife :  she  has  had  a  long  illness,  and 
I  have  got  leave  of  absence,  to  bring  her  to  my 
mother,  at  Ashhurst,  who  will  take  care  of  her,  for 
my  sake ;  for  her  own  is  dead."  The  tears  fell  from 
the  young  woman's  eyes,  and  her  kind-hearted 
husband  appeared  to  draw  her  nearer  to  his  side,  as 
he  spoke  of  her  desolate  state. 

No  consolation  could  Edgar  bestow :  his  little 
purse  was  in  his  hands;  but  it  was  not  its  contents 
that  appeared  requisite.  Philip  said,  <<  Poor  crea^ 
ture !"  the  postillion  gave  a  sigh,  or  rather  groan 
of  sympathy ;  and  Charles  said,  *'  How  white  she 
looks  I  Go  on,  George.'' 

They  soon  left  behind  them  the  objects  of  their 
pity,  and  a  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  when 
Edgar  exclaimed,  ^  I  wish  this  carriage  was  mine!" 
"  Oh,''  said  Charles,  "  I  thought  yon  never  wanted 
what  was  not  your  own ;  but  I  knew  you  would  like  a 
carriage  and  servants  such  as  we  have."  <*  I  wish," 
repeated  Edgar,  ^  this  was  mine  idr  one  horns  <^^ 
then  yonder  poor  woman  should  ride  to  Ashhurst" 
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^  WhatV  asked  diaries,  *^  that  common  woman 
ride  in  my  mammals  carriage  T  '<  Oh  yes  I  she  is 
nicely  clean,  and  if  she  is  good,  God  Almighty  loves 
her.  You  see  how  ill  she  is,  and  we  who  are  well, 
and  ooold  mn  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  should 
-be  ashamed  to  ride.  I  will  alight,  and  help  the  sol- 
der to  bold  her  up***  Charles,  who  did  not  wish 
-to  part  with  hhn,  said,  ^^  No^  no^  we  will  return, 
and  adL  if  she  is  better." 

Thqr  somi  overtxwk  the  weary  trayellers,  who 
were  seated  upon  a  bank  near  the  place  where  they 
Srst  saw  them.  Poor  Susan's  head  rested  upon 
her  hudiand's  shoulder;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  languid  hands  hung  down  by  her  side.  The 
duldren  were  terrified :  they  thought  slie  was  dy- 
ing, 88  did  the  distressed  soldier. — Edgar  rubbed 
her  lifdbss  hands.  Philip  *^  wished  they  had  some 
of  the  hoosekeeper*s  drops;*'  and  Charles  said, 
*^  If  Ae  would  open  ha*  eyes,  I  would  ask  her  if 
she  would  like  to  ride."  llie  soldier  asked  if  there 
was  any  water  near.  Edgar  ran  as  though  he  had 
wings  to  his  feet,  and  plunged  his  hat  into  a  little 
bro^  that  crossed  the  road  a  few  paces  bdow. 
The  water  thrown  on  her  fiice  revived  her:  **  You 
shall  ride,  poor  creature!"  said  Charles:  '^you 
shall  get  into  the  carriage,  and  we  will  take  you  to 
Ashhunt." 

The  soldier  strove  in  vain  for  words  to  express 
his  gratitude  Philip  said,  <^  Oh,  Master  Seymour, 
yon  are  very  good  !"  Edgarthrew  his  arms  around 
hb  neck,  aaying,  ^he  diould  always  love  him;" 
and  the  postillion  said  in  his  grumUio^  way,  **I 
dunk  our  young  master  mends.'* 
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The  poor  invalid  attempted  to  speak,  but  could 
only  look  her  thanks.  The  men  then  lifted  her 
into  the  carriage,  and,  with  Philip  behind,  they 
went  direct  to  Ashhurst.  Charles  was  proud  as  he 
was  happy ;  proud  in  being  so  praised  for  his  good- 
ness; happy  that  he  had  been  really  good.  Here- 
tofore all  his  indulgences  had  been  selfish ;  now  he 
felt  himself  a  benefactor:  and  in  that  feeling  re- 
ceived the  first  lesson  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

The  soldier  proceeded  a  shorter  road,  and  was 
ready  to  receive  his  wife  at  the  door  of  a  neat  and 
humble  cottage  in  the  village,  where  a  decent  old 
woman  received  her  kindly,  and  assisted  her  into 
the  house. 

Tliey  were  now  so  nigh  Woodfield,  that  the 
mutual  wish  to  call  there  could  not  be  resisted. 
Edgar  received  his  mamma's  promise  to  see  Susan, 
whose  illness  he  represented  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  nature^  and  with  all  the  energy  of  youthful 
feeling.  They  returned  to  Seymour  Hall  cheer- 
ful as  the  birds  in  spring :  even  Edgar,  whose  life 
was  love,  had  never  before  so  efiectually  served  a 
•uiFering  fellow*creature ;  and  the  adventure  of  the 
morning  was  an  incident  of  happiness  beyond  all 
the  amusements  of  his  life. 

**  Master  Seymour,*'  said  Philip,  <*  you  had 
better  not  mention  the  poor  woman  to  my  lady.*** 
«  Why  so  ?**  asked  Edgar.  "  We  ought  to 
tell  our  parents  every  thing  we  do,  for  per- 
haps what  we  may  think  right  may  be  wrong; 
and  when  we  mean  well,  they  never  will  be 
angry  with  uk :  I  shall  feel  as  if  we  had  done 
amiss  if  we  strive  to  keep  it  secret."    **  Well,  we 
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win  tdl  it  to  papa,**  said  Charles,  whose  aflecticxu 
and  confidence  were  won  by  Edgar's. praises  and 


When  they  arriyed  at  Seymour  Hall,  Charles 
tM  his  papa,  they  bad  seen  a  poor  woman  on 
the  iray,  who  was  very  ill:  her  husband  was  a 
soidier,  who  was  taking  her  to  his  mother's^  but 
she  was  so  ill,  they  were  forced  to  sit  by  the  wayr 
side.  **  I  hope  you  gave  her  some  money,"  said 
Sir  Charles :  ^  Philip  has  always  some  money  for 
yon:  it  is  quite  right  you  should  be  charitable." 
*<  Ah,  air  T  said  Edgar,  "  money  would  not  have 
done  her  any  good  then ;  she  could  not  move  a 
step.**  ^  That  was  a  pity/'  he  replied :  **  what 
could  yon  do?^  **  We  took  her  in  the  carriage 
to  Aahhurstypapa,"  said  Charles.  <<  Well,  that  was 
bong  good  boys;  but  say  nothing  of  it  to  your 


>f 


Sir  Charles  left  Edgar  in  amazement:  his 
beantifttlly  unsophisticated  mind  could  not  imagine 
why  an  act  so  amiable  in  Charles  should  be 
s^tematically  concealed  from  a  mother;  she  who 
could  have  diqiensed  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards,  a 
mother's  i^probation!  an  act  that  had  endeared 
Charles  to  himself  I  Was  ever  any  thing  so  strange  ? 
and  strange  indeed  it  must  appear,  for  he  could 
not  foresee  the  consequences  that  Sir  Charles  knew 
must  follow ;  that  Lady  Seymour,  who  never  wit- 
nessed the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures,  coukl 
not  sympathize  with  them;  that  the  very  mention 
of  illness,  arising  even  from  &tigue  or  accident, 
caused  an  alarm  in  such  minds  as  though  pesti-* 
\moe  rode  upon  the  blast;  that  those  whose  lives 
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are  of  the  least  use  to  others,  are  most  tenacious 
for  their  preservation;  that,  after  a  variety  of 
alarms  and  reproaches.  Lady  Seymour  would  be 
but  half  satisfied  with  having  her  carriage  new  lined 
and  carpeted ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
idol-sel^  the  poor  young  woman^s  claims  and  the 
boys'  benevolence  would  neither  meet  with  com- 
passion nor  approbation:  but  all  this  was  unknown 
to  our  boy,  and  he  could  not  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  event,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  hb  own  happi- 
ness in  being  the  child  •  of  parents  whose  noblest 
:pdde  was  the  virtues  of  their  children. 

Evening  was  the  appointed  time  for  Edgar's  re^ 
tum>  which  was  scrupulously  observed ;  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  his  mamma,  that 
she  had  seen  Susan,  and  assured  her  husband,  that 
she  would  lake  care  of  her  and  find  means  to  i]|». 
form  himof  her  health;  that  he  had  sent  his  hum» 
bke  service  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  had  been 
so  good  to  her,  and  shed  tears  of  gratitude  wke& 
she  left  him.  "  Poor  Catherine  too,"  said  Mn. 
Bonville,  <<  called  yesterday.  She  has  disposed  of  all 
her  little  merchandise  very  successfully,  and,  in 
return  for  your  contribution  to  her  badcet,  has 
brought  you  a  most  beautiful  pullet  of  a  very 
curious  breed,  that  I  accepted  for  you."  ^  Dear 
mamma,  what  a  variety  of  poultry  I  shall  have ! 
but  should  not  we  pay  Catherine  for  it?  Yon 
know  she  is  a  very  poor  woman,  that  scarcely  has 
any  thing  but  what  you  give  her.*^ 

«  For  tliat  very  reason,  my  dear,  I  accepted  the 
fowl,  that  she  I  doubt  not  had  a  proud  plea^ 
sure  in  presenting:   I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
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to  have  wounded  her  grateful  spirit  by  refusing  the 
only  return  in  her  power  to  o&r ;  it  would  have 
been  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving, 
which,  so  Sax  from  doing,  I  gave  her  gift  all  possible 
oonsequence  by  admiring  its  beauty,  and  adaiow- 
ledging  its  value,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  observe 
the  conscious  satisfaction  with  which  she  departed." 
**  CMi,  mamma,  you  are  always  right,"  exclaimed 
Edgar,  with  the  most  affectionate  energy.  *^  I 
always  endeavour  to  be  so,*  she  replied,  ^'  and  am 
most  happy  when  it  meets  your  conviction.^' 

The  object  of  Mrs.  BonviUe's  benevolent  con- 
sideration had  taken  the  small  pox  lale  in  lift^ 
and  by  its  virulence  was  dqurived  of  sight :  till  then 
her  oottage  had  ever  presented  more  neatness  and 
comfort  than  any  other  in  the  village^  and  a  little 
orpban  grand-daughter  bad  been  maintained  by 
her  industry.  In  the  desolation  of  blindness  she 
would  have  been  indeed  forlorn^  but  for  the  sym- 
pathising charity  of  Mrs.  Bonville,  who  in  the 
winter  supplied  her  with  spinning,  and  provided 
her  in  the  summer-season  with  a  well-stocked  basket 
of  needle-books,  pin-cushions,  and  plaid  caps,  for 
the  peasantry,  the  work  of  herself  and  her  raiuds; 
widi  twine-nets  for  IxMling  vegetables  in,  the  woric 
of  Edgar,  who  in  the  preceding  winter  had  learned 
the  art  of  his  mamma,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  first-fruits  of  his  dwarf  cherry-tree  from  the 
pillage  of  the  birds.  A  label  was  affixed  to  each 
article,  with  the  determined  price;  and  the  poor 
itinerant  was  led  through  the  village  and  its 
vicinity  by  her  grand-daughter,  who  thus  even  in 
childhood  repaid  tiie  debt  her  childhood  had  in- 
curred* 
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**  Poor  Catherine,^  as  she  was  sympathetically 
called  by  every  one,  met  with  a  purchaser  at  every 
house;  the  humblest  iohabitants  buying  something, 
and  the  more  opulent  rewarding  her  patience,  and 
relieving  her  necessities,  by  a  bounty  that  much 
exceeded  the  value  of  their  purchase.  Whilst  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  benevolent  plan,  she  not  only 
relieved  the  parish  of  her  support,  but  found  oc- 
cupation that  mitigated  the  sad  bereavement  she 
endured. 

Thus  in  afiectionate  sympathy,  acts  of  kindness^ 
attention  to  his  lessons,  and  admiration  of  his 
flowers,  that  now  bloomed  in  consummate  beauty, 
the  early  childhood  of  Edgar  Bonville  was  as 
happy  as  it  was  innoceni;,  as  free  from  care  as 
from  fault|  and  as  lovely  as  it  was  guileless. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SkteraXp  weeks  passed  without  seeing  Master 
Seymour,  who  had  accompanied  his  papa  in  an 
annual  visit  to  Cumberland.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
summer  was  declining,  when  the  return  of  Sir 
Charles  Seymour  and  his  son  was  announced  at 
Woodfield  by  Philip,  the  ready  reporter  of  Master 
Seymour's  wish  to  see  Master  Bonville,  and  the 
loquacious  narrator  of  the  incidents  of  their  jour- 
ney. **  My  young  master  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Woodfield,  and  Master  Bonville;  and  Mr. 
Manners  wished  we  had  taken  him  with  us  to  Der- 
went  Prioiy,  and  so  did  I,  for  Master  Seymour 
soon  gets  tired  of  every  body  else.*** 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bonville  and  Edgar 
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walked  up  to  the  halL  Tbey  found  Sir  Charles 
and  his  son  in  the  library,  where  they  were  re- 
oetred  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  the  two  boj's 
meeting  each  other  with  fond  delight  llie  library 
was  a  noble  room,  furnished  and  decorated  with 
all  that  wealth  can  appropriate. 

<<  I  cannot,'"  said  Sir  Charles,  **  show  yon  so 
beautiful  a  prospect  as  that  you  possess  at  Wood- 
field  ;  but  the  one  fix>m  this  room  has  been  much 
adnuied.'' 

Mr.  Bonville  arose,  and  advancing  to  the  win-  - 
dowt,  surveyed  the  park  in  sylvan  beauty  spread 
before  them,  richly  variegated  by  the  inequalities- 
of  its  snrfiice:  to  the  left  appeared  the  gray  tower 
of  the  village  church,  and  in  the  distance  the  white 
front  of  his  own  house,  its  sheltering  woods  be- 
hind,  and  its  verdant  fields  before,  were  to  its* 
attached  owner  the  loveliest  objects  in  the  sieWf 
Msociated  as  they  were  with  all  that  was  dear  and 
valuable  to  his  life.     The  gratitude  he  felt  for  the ' 
possession  of  so  pleasant  an  heritage  glowed  at  his « 
heart  with  the  most  fervent  sensibility. 

The  mental  thanks,  the  sympathetic  sigh,  and 
the  pious  hopes,  that  arise  in  the  grateful  heart  as 
the  life  of  man  is  passing  away,  are  <<  the  beauty  of 
holiness.^  Heaven  only  knew  whatwere  those  of  Mr.  ^ 
BoDville;  but  Sir  Charies  read  the  fisice,  and  that 
most  l^bly  expressed  the  (deasnre  and  benignancy  • 
of  his  feelings. 

^  It  will  all  be  Charies  V  s&id  his  fiither,  <'  who 
I  hope  will  make  a  good  man;  and  I  assure  you, 
ar,  that  I  think  his  acquaintance  with  your  son 
tt  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  could  hiave 
happened  to  him;  for  his  childhood  was  passing 
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away  without  improvement,  and,  until  I  knew  your 
family,  I  was  not  aware  how  much  may  be  gained 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  life.  Lady  Seymour  will 
not  hear  of  CharWs  removal  from  hence,  and  I 
am  sure  her  interference  with  a  domestic  tutor 
would  counteract  his  services ;  therefore  we  must  be 
satisfied  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow 
Edgar  to  be  here  as  firequently  as  you  can  spare 
himi  that  Charles  may  *  pick  up  die  crums  that 
fiedl  from  the  rich  man^s  table;'  for  I  assure  you, 
ray  good  sir,*^  added  Sir  Charles,  the  smile  on  his 
countenance  subsiding  into  the  most  serious  expres* . 
sion,  *'  I  assure  you,  that  I  think  and  feel  it  is 
not  fortune  alone  that  can  make  a  man  truly  re- 
spectable and  happy." 

Mr.  Bonville  was  moved  by  the  sensible  and  in- 
genuous acknowledgment,  and  assured  Sir  Charles 
he  felt  a  paternal  interest  in  Master  Seymour^s 
present  improvement  and  future  happiness,  whicK 
he  considered  as  most  intimately  connected.  '^  But 
ray  dear  sir,^'  he  continued,  *^  you  must  allow  the 
visits  to  be  reciprocal ;  for  all  that  is  lovely  and 
amiable  in  my  boy's  mind  flows  from  maternal 
care,  and  the  intercourse  of  domestic  solicitudes. 
Mrs.  BonviUe's  conversation  is  a  perpetual  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  from  which  sweet  waters 
only  flow ;  it  is  her  particular  request  that  Master 
Seymour  may  return  with  us  to-day,  and  join 
Edgar  and  his  sister  in  a  little  excursion  that  is 
planned  for  to-morrow.  I  shall  accompany  them  ; 
therefore  you  may  rely  upon  his  safety..' 

Sir  Charles,  who  seldom  opposed,   and  always 
participated  in  the  pleasures  of  others,  gave  his  ready^ 
aequiesoence^  and,  accompanied  by  his  son,  wenr  to* 
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ask  that  of  L.ady  Seymoar^  which  was  gained  more 
by  the  importimity  of  Charles  than  the  request  of 
hb  fiitber,  and  granted  .with  many  frivolous  in- 
jimctioiia  respecting  his  eating,  sleeping,  and  walk- 
ing, which  at  the  desire  of  tlie  child  were  suppressed, 
who  already  began  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  such 
pusillanioioua  cautions. 

Hewaa  most  afiectionately  received  at  Woodfield^ 
Edgar  resigning  his  place  to  him,  by  the  side  of 
bU  m«mwn^  at  the  dinner-table,  where  he  and  his 
sister  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  remaining  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  with  their  parents 
nd  fisendsy  to  familiarize  them  with  its  general 
customs.  Charles  appeared  to  consider  himself  one 
of  tIiefaaiiLy>  and,  for  the  first  time,  not  the  most 
important  person  there,  listening  with  interest  to 
the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  succeeding  day.. 
'*  I  am  afiraid,''  said  Fanny,  "  Master  Seymour 
will  be  weary  with  walking  a  whole  day."     "  But," 
said  Mrs.  Bonviile,  looking  upon  him  with  en*- 
Qomgiiig  confidence,  <*  he  will  not  complain  be- 
fore you  do^  Fanny,  I  am  sure ;  and  you  all  know, 
tfacve  is  not  any  pleasure,  any  acquurements  to  be 
^ined  without  exertion ;  therefore  we  must  pre^ 
vioasLy  balance  the  attainment  and  the  labour,  and 
fay  thvs  determining  which  to  sacrifice,  avoid  those 
foolish    oojnplaints   and   repinings  which  always 
dt^ilay  a  weak  or  irresolute  mind.    "  If  I  am  tired, 
I  will  not  comphiin,"  said  Charles.      «  That  is 
enough,''  observed  Mr.  BonviUe  i  **  that  we  should 
cease  to  feel  ia  not  in  our  power,  but  to  endure  is; 
and  the  ability  to  do   this   is  increased    by  it» 
pttctice.*' 
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The  children  left  the  table  for  the  garden  and  the 
poultry ;  when  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fowls, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  received  their 
evening  meal,  delighted  their  juvenile  benefactors, 
as  though  the  charm  of  novelty  had  been  added  to 
the  pleasure.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evenings 
they  sat  around  a  separate  table  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonville^  to  whom  they  appealed  when  any- 
little  doubt  arose  amongst  themselves.  Mrs.  Bon* 
ville  had  painted  upon  blank  cards  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  heathen  mythology,  with  their 
appropriate  emblems:  knowing  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  letters  those  objects  would  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  her  son,  and  the  pagan  worship 
necessarily  connected  with  his  classical  advance- 
ment in  learning,  she  had  adopted  its  devices  to 
&cilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  pageantry  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Early  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  love  one  great  Being,  who*  bad 
created  and  preserved  him,  she  trusted  the  purity 
and  rational  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  grow  with  his  growth,  and  meet  the  under- 
standing whilst  it  was  written  upon  his  heart; 
proving  an  invincible  barrier  against  th«  idolatry 
of  the  early,  the  superstition  of  the  middle,  and 
the  infidelity  of  the  latter  ages.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  colouring  attracted  the  eye  of*  Charles,  but 
it  had  no  internal  illumination.  Edgar  required  no 
lettered  illustration  to  exjdain  the  whole.  «  Tblit 
is  Jupiter  with  his  eagle  and  grasped  lightnings, 
and  Juno  with  her  peacock  and  majestic  air." 
He  knew  Pallas  by  her  shield,  and  her  head 
adorned  by  the  bird  of  wisdom ;    Mars  by  his 
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amoar  and  his  spear;  Apollo  by  his  lyre   and 
bam;  Diana  by  her  crescent;  and  Aurora,  deco- 
rated  by  the    morning  star.      The   flushed  face 
and  bloated  figure  of  the  vine-crowned  Bacchus 
created  general  disgust  to  the  children^  who  turned 
with  pleasure    to   Ceres,  with  her  mural  crown 
and  ears  of  com-^she  who  presides  over  agri- 
culture  and    rural  industry ;   and  to  Neptune  in 
his  shelly  car,  surrounded  by  his  attendant  Tri- 
tons.    *<  I  know  who  tluit  is,^  said  Charles  ex- 
ultingly :  <<  it  is  Liord  Nelson."  A  silent  sitiile  upon 
the  Selccs  of  his  young  friends  rather  confused 
him ;  bat  he  continued,  ^*  There  is  a  large  pwiting 
in  the  Hall  at  Derwent  Priory ;   they  called  it 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile ;  and  I  saw  just  such  a  man 
as  that  in  it,  and  the  steward  told  me  he  was  the 
king  of  the  sea ;  and  my  papa  says  Lord  NcUon 
was  the  king  of  the  sea."*"    Edgar  and  Fanny  were 
yet  silent,  but  looked  towards  their  papa  for  his 
decision.      ^*  I  should  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bonville^ 
cc  that  is  an  all^orical  picture^  and  that  the  painter 
has  called  in  the  aid  of  imaginary  beings  to  gire 
force  and  effect  to  his  subject ;  as  such,  Neptune, 
whom  the  Heathens  acknowledged,  and  artists  re- 
present, as   ruler  of  the  waves,  pays  homage  to 
that  Heroi,  who  has  so  often  rode  in  triumph  over 
them."     <<  Well,""  said  Charles,  **  I  shall  never  see 
Nqitune  without  thinking  of  Lord  Nelson."  *^  And 
a  very  just  association,^    replied  Mr.  Bonville; 
''the  King  of  the  ocean  and  the  Lord  of  the  Nile !" 
The  young  party  retired  early,  their  minds  ani- 
mated by  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

VOL.  I.  © 
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The  morning  was  favourable  to  their  accom- 
f^hment ;   light  showers  in  the  night  had  allayed 
the  dust,  and   given  fresh   beauty  to  all  nature. 
Refreshments  were   prepared,   and  divided   into 
three  light  baskets,  each  little  pedestrian  bearing 
one.     Mrs.  Bonville  smiled  upon  them  from  her 
chamber  window,  towards  which  they  turned  again 
and  again,  waving  their  hands  in  afFectionate  adieus. 
Mr.  Bonville  led  them  through  the  villuge,  and 
over  a  common  a  mile  in  extent,  and  then  de- 
scended into  a  little  wooded  dell,  where  the  trees, 
opening  in  the  centre,  presented  the  view  of  a 
beautiful  bath:  its  form  was  oval,  and  the  sides 
and  bottom  were  lined  with  tessellated  bricks,  of 
various  colours  and  pattern.  The  children  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure.     Edgar 
said  the  fairies  had  formed  it  for  the  refreshment 
of  those  who  had  crossed  the  sandy  common  with- 
out   a  murmur.      ^*  Then  you   think  fairies  do 
not  like  grumblers,  Edgar  ?"  observed  Mr.  Bonville. 
«*  No  one  can  like  them,  papa ;  and  I  remember 
hearing  you  read  to  mamma  the  life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  said  He  hated  grumblers  even  though 
they  had  cause."     "  I  certainly  have  a  sympathy 
with  the  princely  soldier,"    answered  his  papa. 
"  It    is  great,   it  is   manly,    to  endure   without 
complaint   the  evils  that  are   inevitable:  if  they 
can  be  avoided  by  any  exertion,  let  it  be  prompt 
and  decisive,  or  let  us  bear  and  be  silent"  "  See," 
said   Fanny,    "at   this   end    of   the  bath    little 
bubbles  are  thrown  up,  whilst  the  surface  at  the 
opposite  end  is  foil  of  dimplei."     «  That,"   said 
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ber  ^her,  '*  is  owing  to  the  water  rising  from  small 
apoiinga,  imperceptible  to  you,  its  ebullition  ap» 
jxaring  at  the  top ;  whilst,  at  this  end^  the  water 
a  cxHitinaally  escaping  at  the  bottom  through 
small  apertures,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
dact  into  a  rivulet  that  runs  through  the  wood.^ 

The  brightness  of  the  sun  was  now  almost  entirely 
obscured  ;  and  as  the  little  party  sat  upon  the  brink 
of  the  basin,  the  water  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  innocent  group.  Fanny's  bonnet  was  thrown 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  showed  her  happy, 
smiling  face,  shaded  by  her  bright  brown  hair. 
£dgar*s  glowing  cheek  gave  additional  lustre  to  his 
dear  dark  eye,  whilst  Charles's  face  beamed  with 
aiore  sensibility  than  it  usually  expressed. 

.Mr.  Bonville  looked  upon  them  with  paternal 
pleasure,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bath.  ^*  It  is  well  known,"  said  he, 
^*  that  when  the  Romans  were  in  Britain,  they  held 
their  stattons  in  this  country;  of  which  various  re- 
mains are  occasionally  discovered.  This  bath,  I 
have  been  told,  was  about  sixty  years  ago^cleared 
from  the  dirt  and  rubbish,  by  which  it  had  been 
long  choked  up.  We  may  suppose  it  was  formed  for 
the  use  of  some  one  of  their  principal  Generals. 

^  Bathing  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Roman, 
soldiery,  to  which  they  owed  that  hardiness  of  frame 
and  suppleness  of  limb, -that  so  well  enabled  them 
to  endure  their  military  warfare.  By  them  several  of 
our  &mou8  medicinal  springs  were  first  discovered, 
one  of  which  was  Buxton,  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire. 
*^  Now  the  Sun  is  less  glaring,  you  may  observe 
the  beauty  of  the  masonry  and  the  colours  of  the 
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pavement  more  distinctly."  "Oh!  yes,"  said  Charles, 
"  and  how  small  the  bricks  are, — no  larger  than 
the  dice  in  the  backgammon-table."  "  And  the 
colours,'*  said  Fanny,  "  are  red,  yellow,  white,  and 
grey."  "  What  exquisite  specimens  of  art  did  these 
extraordinary  people  leave  behind  them !"  said 
Mr.  Bonville;  "  what  the  modems  cannot  attain  ; 
— the  colour  and  texture  of  their  bricks  could  never 
yet  be  equalled.  I  think,  Edgar,  you  can  tell 
Fanny  and  Charles  how  long  this  bath  has  existed." 
Edgar  looked  rather  incredulous. — *^  I  am  sure  you 
remember  at  what  time  Julius  Caesar  invaded 
Britain  ?"  "  I  think,  papa,  it  was  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ"  "  Right';  and  how 
long  is  it  since  then  ?"  "  Oh  !  papa,  that  is  a  very 
easy  question— eighteen  hundred  years." 

**  By  this  association,  yon  have  always  an  op- 
portunity of  fixing  a  great  chronological  event  in 
your  memory ;  and  it  will  be  as  easy  to  recollect, 
that  from  the  time  they  first  entered  Britain,  as 
conquerors,   to  the  period  when   they  withdrew 
themselves  from  it,  was  three  hundred  years.   This 
bath,  therefore,  may  have  been  in  existence  fifteen 
hundred  years.  •    "  Did  you  not  know,  Charles, 
that  it  is  your  papa's?'  <*  My  papa's,  this  beautiful 
bath  I  Oh,  I  wish  it  was  in  the  park  !"    «  Why  so  ? 
do  not  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  wsdking 
thus  far  to  see  7"  **Oh!  yes,  but  then  you  know  I 
could  see  it  every  day.''    "  Perhaps  bad  you  seen 
it  every  day,  it  would  never  have  excited  the  plea- 
sure you  have  received  this  day ;  we  are  frequently 
more  obliged  to  a(*cident  than  design  for  our  plea- 
sures ;  let  us  take  them  when  they  present  them- 
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Mire^  and  be  grateful  for  the ,  opportunity  and 
power  to  enjoy  them.* 

They  now  proceeded  on  their  walk,  and,  after 

ascending  a  steep  field,  entered  an  extensive  wood 

that  crowned  the  hill,  and  descended  on  the  sides 

of  the    opposite  valley.       Through   the   sloping 

irild  walks  of  the  wood  they  pursued  the  path; 

pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  the  lofty  trees, 

and  the  loxuriance  of  the  underwood,  that,  rich 

in  antmnnal  blossoms,  hung  in  beautiful  wreaths 

from  the  lower  brandies,  presenting  to  Mr.  Bon- 

ville's  recollection  those  favourite  .lines  of  Mrs. 

Bonville's,  so  descriptive  of  similar  foliage : 

Aroond  the  copte's  oaken  bought 
The  woodbine's  taisels  float  in  air; 

And,  bloshing,  the  uncultured  rose 

Hangs  high  her  beauteous  blossoms  there  *. 

The  high  trees  under  which  they  were  passing 
afibrded  protection  to  numerous  squirrels,  the  quick- 
ness of  whose  motions,  with  their  beauty  and  light- 
ness, as    they  leaped  from  branch  to  branch,  or 
darted  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  delighted  the 
diildren,  who  had  various  inquiries  to  make  con* 
ceming  them,   which   Mr.  Bonville  gratified,   as 
they  pursued  their  walk,  by  relating  to  them  the 
diaracteristics  of  that  beautiful  and  happy  little 
animal }   of  its  sagacity  in  laying  up  in  autumn 
its  winter  storey  not  allowing  that  season  of  plenty 
to  pass  in  idle  enjoyment,  but  carefidly  gathering 
iti  provision  for  the  future^  instinctively  foreseeing 
die  time  when  the  woods  would  be  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  fruits  and  its  provisions  fail. 

*  Charlotte  Smith* 
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work  in  it"    "  What  time  does  he  return  home?*' 
asked  the  benevolent  inquisitor.     *^  At  six  o  clock  ; 
but  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he's  not  to  go  to 
work  again.     He  goes  to  the  ale-house;  for  poor 
folks  have  need  of  something  to  help  them  to  work 
again  next  day.*^     '^  Does  not  your  eldest  boy  go 
to  school  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bonville.     *^  I  did  send  him 
to  a  Sunday-school ;  but  I  do  not  mean  him  to  go 
again."     «.  'Why  go  ?  is  it  not  a  most  desirable  ad- 
vantage,  that  your  child  should  be  taught  to  read 
his  Bible,  that  he  may  learn  his  duty  ?"     *'  I  don^t 
know  what  good  it  will  do  him  :  I  can  read  well 
enough,  but  I  never  found  it  would  put  ought  into 
the  pot;  and  without  I  could  send  him  dressed  like 
Tom  Wilson's  childer,   FU  keep  him  at  home.'* 
*\  Pray  who  is  he  ?  Perhaps  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  do  more  for  his  family  than  you  can."*'     *^  How 
should  that  be^''  she  replied  in  a  surly  accent,  "  when 
he  works  for  the  same  master  and  the  same  wages 
as  my  husband  does  ? '   "  Has  he  a  smaller  family?" 
**No,  they  have  one  child  more;  but  his  wife  was* 
always  a  proud  thing.^     "  Well,  my  good  woman, 
but  pride  of  itself,  you  know,  will  produce  no 
comfort''     *«  I  don't  know  what  it  will  do,'*  she 
said :  "  we  lived  fellow-servants  together  at  Madam 
Melford's ;  but  she  never  was  like  one  of  us ;  aiid, 
instead  of  having  a  bit  of  out  at  nights,  when  her 
work  was  done,   would  sit  sewing  bits  of  calico 
together  that   she   had  given   her.      She  had   a 
large  piece  done  then,  and  I  have  been  told  she 
has  made  a  fine  bedquilt  of  it,  and  has  it  spread 
on  her  bed  like  a  mistress,  as  I  have  heard  say ;  for 
I  never  go  near  her,  not  I." 
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'^I  tbink  you  have  a  nice  pig/'  said  Edgar,  who, 
wkk  Fanny,  bad  listened  to  this  detail  of  indolence 
wifc  pity  and  wonder.  "Ay,"  she  replied,  "we 
Aall  kill  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  we  shall 
gel  something  to  eat."  **  Surely  the  season  is  too 
wann  to  LOl  so  large  an  animal,^  said  Mr.  Bonville. 
'^  It  is  nerer  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  for  those 
faOcs  to  get  something  to  eat  that  wants  it.^ 

There  waa  a  sort  of  sturdy  ignorance  in  the  wo- 
man that  repelled  admoniUon,  and  a  short  silence 
ensued.  The  little  boy  they  had  seen  asleep  now 
entered  the  house,  and  asked  his  mother  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  who  harshly  bade  him  wait,  though 
she  was  entirely  unemployed.  Mr.  Bonville  told 
Edgar  to  see  what  his  basket  afforded : — from  its 
^ores  he  gave  each  of  the  children  a  large  piece  of 
bread,  which  they  eat  with  greedy  eagerness.  Mr. 
Bonville  rose  to  depart,  but  he  felt  more  than  cu- 
riori^  to  visit  **  Tom  Wilson's,'^  and  asked  the  wo* 
man  to  direct  them  there.  She  gave  a  very  imperfect 
description  of  the  road,  and  they  left  her  loitering 
near  the  door,  and  staring  idly  after  them. 

^  Oh  what  poor  creatures  I""  said  Charles,  with 
an  expression  of  pity  and  contempt.  <*  But,'"  si^id 
Edgar,  **  I  think  they  might  live  better :  it  would 
not  have  cost  them  any  thing  to  have  made  the  house 
cleaner,  and  she  might  have  washed  her  children, 
if  she  had  no  better  clothes  for  them.^  ^^  There 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  brook,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Your  observations  are  quite  just,  my  dears ;  and  I 
ooold  not  have  witnessed  such  apparent  poverty 
without  oflering  assistance,  had  I  had  reason  to  be* 
liefe  it  would  have  given  more  than  temporary  hdp» 

d5 
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There  was  neither  sicknem  nor  age  to  didm  com- 
passion  or  ask  relief,  and  no  industry  to  meet  ^ 
oicouragement.  Reformation  in  themselves  is  ' 
more  required  than  the  bounty  of  others;  and  ^ 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  indiscriminate  charity 
tends  more  to  establish  the  evils  it  compassion- 
ates than  to  remove  them.  The  house  is  not  a 
bad  one  ;  the  garden,  she  said,  was  pi*etty  when 
they  first  had  it,  and  a  little  attention  would 
make  it  productive  to  the  family,  had  it  been 
dug  over  in  the  spring,  and  planted  with  potatoes. 
Had  the  Pig  had  an  allotted  place,  and  killed  in 
a  proper  season,  what  comfortable  provision  those 
two  objects  would  have  supplied !  Then  the  foolish 
envy  of  the  woman,  who  could  refuse  her  children 
the  benefit  of  instruction  because  they  were  not 
dressed  so  well  as  her  neighbours,  yet  making  no 
industrious  efforts  to  procure  them  more  comfort ! 
but  see,  my  dears,  how  clear  this  little  brook  runs  ! 
Shall  we  seat  ourselves  upon  its  bank,  and  under 
this  fine  beech-tree  eat  our  dinners  ?' 

To  this  proposal  they  readily  assented.  The  ba&* 
kets  were  explored,  and  Fanny  spread  a  napkin  on 
the  grass,  placing  the  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  bread 
upon  it ;  all  of  which,  Charles  declared,  were  tlie 
best  be  bad  ever  partaken  of  Mr.  Bonville  re- 
commended their  remaining  half  an  hour  under 
the  shade. — It  was  two  o'*clock,  and  the  sun,  in  un- 
clouded glory,  was  high  above  their  heads,  and 
they  all  were  disposed  to  prolong  their  resL 

The  bank  <m  which  they  were  seated  was  of  dry 
short  grassi  and  the  water  flowed  silently  at  their  feet ; 
-^there  was  a  repose  in  the  air,  as  though  nature 
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itadf  enjoyed  the  seraoity  of  noon.  Ai  the  joufig 
peopie  dtd^  not  int^mipt  the  pr^ailu^  silence  4 
fidU-iBouae  crept  frcxa  it9  nest,  and.  bqgao.  to  gnaw 
die  ficinge  of  the  napkin. — "  See^"  said  Faimy} 
^  what  a  qaick  eye- it  has !"  <^  Ao^do^qiiick  W€w>' 
observed  Mr^  BooviU^s;  ^^for  it  is*  gone*  ^hi^ady.?' 
^  We  will  leave  it  all  the  cruin9^^  said  F«uuiy» 
shaking  the  napkin,  and  reveming  the  bafiket^^; 
^tbey  will  be  quite  a  fieast.  When  I  saw  it  gnaw#» 
ii^  the  threads  of  the  fringe,  I  thought  of  mwima^s 
&Toiirite  foble."  ''  So  did  I,''  said  £dgar.  ''  What 
a  good  leeson  that  is,  Fanny  P  **  What  doe^  it 
say  ?"  asked  Charles::  do  pray  tell  me.^  ''  Shall  I  try 
to  remember  it,  papa?'  ^^  Doi  my  dear  £dgfir,  and 
I  hope  you  and  Charles  will  try  never  to  forget  it" 

^  A  Lion,  by  accident,  laid  his  paw  upon  a  poor 
innocent  mouse:  the  affrighted  little  animal,  imagin* 
ing  she  was  just  gcHng  to  be  devoured,  bcgg^  bard 
for  her  life,  urged  that  clemency  was  the  noblest 
attribute  of  power,  and  earnestly  entreated  bis  mar 
jesty  would  not  stain  his  illustrious  paws  with  tht 
blood  of  so  insignificant  an  animal ;  upon  which 
the  lion  generously  set  her  at  liberty* 

^  It  happened  a  few  days  afterwards,  tbat^the  XieiD^ 
ranging  for  his  prey»  fell  into  the  toils  of  tbehun^r : 
^4be  moose  heard  his  roarings^  knew  tbevpie^  pf 
h»  benefactor,  repaired  to.hi*a«sbtance»r  gpaw^d 
IB  pieces  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  aiad,  byd^Vjering 
her  prisoner,  ooamoeed  him  that  there  jiMiAx^nefbr 
torn  so  much  below  anothery  butihJe  mny  iMre  U  in 
Us.povec  to  ioetumsemoe  andjaaswtsucei"  i 

''Vt^wiEUirBinembtrod,"8aidAfeBoMU^»  ffml 
these  isaaother  eon«iiiiiin  aqually  iinportoQl  mf^fibf^ 
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acquired ;  that  there  is  no  station  so  elevated,  no 
power  so  great,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may 
not  reduce  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  assistance 
from  its  inferiors.''  "  Pray,'*  said  Charles,  "  in 
what  country  do  Lions  and  Mice  talk  ?"  "  Not  in 
any :  the  human  species  are  alone  distinguished  by 
the  exalted  privilege  of  speech ;  but  we  know  the 
nature  of  the  Lion  to  be  generous  and  powerful, 
as  that  of  the  Mouse  is  weak  and  timid;  so  we 
may  suppose,  that  if  they  could  express  those 
qualifications  by  words,  and  were  placed  in  such 
situations  as  the  fable  describes,  they  would  talk 
and  act  in  the  same  manner.  By  means  of 
these  little  stories,  very  useful  lesaons  are  con* 
veyed : — that,  I  dare  say,  you  will  remember 
longer  that  if  I  had  said  to  you,  *  We  all  may  need 
the  assistance  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  should 
by  no  means  consider  the  meanest  of  them  as  in- 
capable of  returning  an  obligation.'  '^  '*  I  am  sure 
I  shall,"  said  Fanny ;  **  for  I  fancy  I  see  the  poor 
little  Mouse  trembling  under  the  paw  of  the  Lion,-^ 
the  joy  of  her  escape— then  the  grateful  Mouse — 
and  again,  the  surprised  Lion  springing  into  the 
woods — and  then  I  think  of  the  lesson  it  teaches.'* 
They  now  resumed  their  walk,  which  continued 
near  a  mile,  according  to  the  cottager's  direction, 
without  seeing  the  object  they  sought ;  when,  under 
the  shade  of  a  copse  of  hazel,  they  discovered  a  low 
House)  which,  as  a  dwelling,  was  inferior  to  the  one 
they  had  left;  but  the  air  of  comfort  that  sur- 
rounded it  presented  the  pleasing  characteristics 
of  an  finglbh  cottage.  It  stood  within  a  gVassy 
ciMitty   Into   whicli   a  wicket^gate  opened,  from 
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whence  a  pebbled  path  led  to  the  Tcry  door,  at 
which  a  pale  slender  woman  was  seated,  spinning. 
The  sun  had  just  passed  over  the  House,  so  that 
its  front  was  in  complete  shade.    The  humming  of 
the  wheel  prevented  her  hearing  their  approach, 
till  the  sound  of  the  gate,  as  it  closed,  drew  her  at- 
tention: she   then  arose  from  her  seat,  and  very 
modestly  invited   Mr.   Bonville  into  the   House. 
They  entered  a  nicely  cleaned  room;  the  chairs  and 
tables,  though  of  the  humblest  kind,  were  roost 
delicately   white^   and  arranged  with   the  utmost 


When  they  were  seated,  she  took  up  her  knit* 

ting,  and,  seating  herself  upon  a  low  chair,  said, 

^  The  day  has  been  very  hot,  sir :  would  you  please 

to  take  a  little  mead  T    Mr.  Bonville  declined  it, 

and  asked  the  name  of  her  husband.     *^  Thomas 

Wilson,  sir." — The  childi-en  smiled  at  each  other. 

"He  works  with  Mr.  West,  the  great  landholder; 

he  is  one  of  his  day-labourers ;  he  geU  sixteen  shiU 

I'mgs  a  week,   and  has  constant  work  the  year 

round :  a  very  good  master  he  is.'*     "  Have  you 

any  fiuuily  T  *^  Oh  I  yes,  sir,  we  have  four  diildren : 

the  eldest  girl  is  putting  the  child  to  sleep,  up 

stairs,  and  the  two  middlemost  boys  are  weeding  in 

the  garden."^ 

«*This  seems  a  very  comfortable  place:  what 
rent  do  you  pay  for  it?*  "Five  pounds  a  year, 
ar.  I  always  lay  by  two  shillings  a  week,  out  of 
Thomases  wages,  for  it  I  make  a  litde  money  out 
of  other  things ;  but  as  that  is  not  certain,  1  never 
trust  to  them.*'  "  Pray,  what  are  those  ?  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquamted  with  such  good  manage- 
"  Oh,  sir,  I  strive  to  do  my  best;   we 
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have  a  very  good  garden ;  that,  with  the  help  of  a 
little  bacon,  almost  finds  us  dinners  and  suppers : 
it  grows  more  than  we  want;  but  what  is  spare 
helps  to  feed  the  Pig :  we  killed  one  in  the  spring, 
and  we  have  another  that  will  be  ready  to  kill  in 
two  months.     We  have  many  gooseberries  that  we 
keep  till  they  are  ripe :  we  then  take  them  to  the 
market  to  sell,  with  many  other  things  that  I  ga* 
ther  for  pickling.     The  children  get  mudirooms, 
of  which  I  make  ketchup ;  for  I  lived  servant  with 
a  very  good  lady,  who  taught  me  to  do  all  those 
things  in  the  best  way.      When  the  harvest  is  oyer^ 
my  husband  gets  his  master  to  spare  him  a  day, 
and  he  carries  them  to  market :  many  ladies  will 
not  make  for  themselves,  but  wait  for  mine.    Hien, 
sir,  we  have  a  litde  croft  at  the  end  of  the  house 
that  lies  very  warm.     Thomas  always  plants  one 
corner  with  cabbages:  they  are  the  first  in  the 
country;  and  last  May  day,  which  is  a  holiday 
amongst  us,  he  carried  forty  to  the  town  to  sell, 
and  brought  home  six  and  sixpence.     I  grow  se-- 
veral  sorts  of  herbs,  hyssop,  penny-royal,  and  hore- 
hound,  which  the  druggists  buy,  and  I  have  a  very 
fine  peppermint  bed,  that  I  distil,  and  could  sell 
twice  as  much  as  I  make :  I  keep  a  little  for  our- 
selves or  a  neighbour.    These  things  take  but  little 
trouble,  when  they  are  set  about  at  the  right  time. 
Then,  sir,  my  bees  are  best  of  all.     I  have  four  as 
fine  hives  as  you  would  wish  to  see :  honey  and  wax 
together  I  sold  last  year  for  three  pounds !    Our 
Thomas  will  not  touch  it :  he  says  it  is  all  my  labour^ 
and  so  I  shall  spend  it  as  I  like.    I  have  only  had 
them  three  years :  I  think  in  two  more.  I  shall  get 
my  heart's  desire."     "  And  what  is  that,  my  good 
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?'  **  A  Cow,  sir,  a  Cow !  oh  !  what  plenty  it 

wSl  bring !  plenty  of  milk  for  the  children,  perhaps 

a  little  to  spare  for  the  Pig;  then  there  will  be 

butter  and  curds  for  the  market,  and  cheese  for 

Thomas.'* 

Animated  with  the  enlivening  anticipation,  she 
gratefully  exclaimed,  *<  You  see,  sir,  what  a  many 
comforts  we  have,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
Tidenoe  npon  our  endeavours,  I  hope  we  shall  bring 
up  our  children  with  credit  and  decency.^  **  I  trust 
they  will  prove  a  great  comfort  to  you  in  return, 
and  repay  to  your  old  age  all  that  you  have  done 
for  their  youth,*"  said  Mr.  Bonville  most  emphati- 
cally. •*  But  who  takes  care  of  your  garden  ?^  **  M  y 
husband,  sir."     **  What !  is  he  not  tired  with  his 
day's  work  ?'*  **  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  have  always* 
a  Int  of  bacon  ready  for  him,  with  some  nice  warm 
garden  stuff,  and  a  pint  of  beer  of  my  own  brew- 
ing :  so  he  eats  his  supper,  and  rests  a  little,  and 
then  he  is  quite  fresh  again.    Gardening  is  lighdsh 
work,  and  the  children  help,  and  I  help,  and  he 
gets  a  deal  done,  and  goes  to  bed  in  good  time 
too." 

The  children  now  came  in  from  weeding :  they 
were  tidy  and  hearty  boys :  they  walked  through  the 
house  to  a  small  scullery  adjoining,  where  they 
washed  their  hands,  and  then  sat  down  on  little 
chairs,  their  mother  giving  each  a  piece  of  whole- 
some brown  bread.  "  These  litde  lads,*'  said  she, 
patting  their  heads,  '*  are  very  useful  to  us :  they 
weed  the  garden,  gather  mushrooms  in  the  fields, 
and  bring  in  sticks  from  the  wood  for  firing:  they 
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had  each  a  new  hat  last  Easter  with  the  money  they 
had  earned." 

She  now  left  the  room,  and  in  her  absence  the 
litde  visiters  remarked  the  bacon  and  beef  that  was 
hung  up  to  dry,  the  cleanliness  oFthe  tables,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  irons.  Their  civil  hostess  soon 
returned,  bringing  with  her  a  pitcher  and  glass, 
saying,  ^  I  hope  these  little  gentlefolks  will  taste 
my  mead,"  and,  not  waiting  an  answer,  presented 
the  glaitt  of  sparkling  liquor  to  Fanny,  who  tasted 
it,  and  said,  "  It  was  very  nice  wine.''  "  It  is  not 
wine;  it  is  mead  made  from  honey;  for  there  is 
a  deal  that  I  cannot  take  clear  away  from  the 
combs,  and  the  rinsing  of  the  vessels  in  which  1 
gather  it,  with  some  part  not  fine  enough  to  sell, 
that  altogether  makes  mead,  and  I  put  in  a  hand- 
ful of  walnut  leaves,  that  has  a  very  fine  smell, 
and  takesi  a  little  from  the  sweetness :  but  will  you 
please,  sir,  to  walk  into  the  garden,  and  see  my 
bees?' 

To  this  they  readily  agreed.  After  telling  the  boys 
to  sit  still,  she  led  them  across  the  litde  court  that 
was  separated  by  a  holly  hedge  from  the  garden, 
upon  which  some  children's  clothes  were  lying, 
coarse,  but  white  as  snow,  and  on  the  grass  her  linen 
was  bleaching.  Every  corner  of  the  garden  was 
full  of  herbs,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

'*  Those  are  my  daughter's,"  said  she,  pointing  to 
the  Sweet- Williams  and  Pinks :  "  they  take  little 
room,  and  she  goes  once  a  week  in  the  summer 
to  the  town,  with  them  tied  up  in  penny  bunches ; 
and  the  ladies  who  know  her  always  buy  them,  for 
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TCfj  pretty  bunches  she  makes ;  that  is  her  own 
money.  We  always  let  the  children  have  some 
clothing  bought  with  their  earnings,  for  we  think 
it  an  encouragement  to  them;  but  we  take  care 
that  what  they  buy  is  useful,  and  not  fine/' 

**  How  old  is  your  little  girl  T  asked  Mr.  Bour 
TiUe.  **  Thirteen,  sir :  she  goes  to  the  Sunday-school, 
and  can  read  the  Bible  very  plain,  and  say  her 
catechism ;  and  there  is  an  old  man  lives  near  us, 
who  can  write  very  well :  he  is  a  lone  man  in  the 
world,  so  I  mend  his  linen  for  him,  and  Thomas 
looks  in  upon  him  a  bit;  so  he  teaches  her  to  write 
just  enough  to  be  able  to  send  us  a  line  of  her 
well  doing,  if  she  should  be  in  service  at  a  distance : 
more  than  this  we  do  not  want  her  to  learn :  she 
must  get  her  living  by  industry  and  good-house- 
vifeiy,  the  best  learning  for  those  in  her  station. 
As  soon  as  she  is  fourteen,  I  mean  to  try  to  get  her 
into  a  good  fiimily.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  her  at 
home  a  day  longer,  and  I  hope  she  will  be  found 
useful  wherever  she  goes." 

The  justness  of  these  ideas,  and  the  neatness  of 
the  garden,  excited  Mr.  BonviUe's  warmest  appro- 
bation, which  he  promptly  expressed.  ''  Ah,  sir, 
nothing  thrives  in  the  dirt,  and  we  could  not  afford 
to  be  dirty .'^  The  children  looked  with  surprise 
at  each  other,  and  thought  their  former  cottage 
acquaintance  would  have  said,  '^  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  clean/' 

Mr.  Bonvilie  observed  their  inquiring  looks,  and 
asked  an  explanation.  **  Why ,  sir,  as  our  garden  and 
croft  are  main  helps  to  our  livelihood,  and  as  we  have 
no  cattle  for  manure^  we  sweep  all  our  weeds  and 
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rubbish  upon  a  heap,  aud  wb^  I  wash,  I  carry 
every  drop  of  water  that  has  soap  in  it  there ;  for 
poor  people  like  us  must  waste  nothing.  But  see 
sir,  how  the  bees  are  at  work,  pretty  creatures  1 
"  1  think,"  said  Edgar,  « the  tops  of  their  housesare 
like  Robinson  Crusoe's  cap."  "  Who  is  that?" 
asked  Charles.  "  I  will  read  you  his  history  to- 
morrow,*" replied  Edgar.  "  I  sometimes  go  into 
the  wood,  and  play  at  being  Robinson  Crusoe.''* 
«  Oh  yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  he  has  built  such 
a  pretty  bower,  and  we  call  it  Robinson's  Bower  : 
we  wiU  show  it  you  to-morrow."  It  was  seldom 
there  were  so  many  pleasures  in  reserve  for  Charles, 
seldom  that  he  wished  for  to-morrow,  without  being 
tired  of  to-day. 

Mr.  BonviUe,  after  desiring  the  little  girl  would 
call  at  Woodfield  as  jihe  returned  from  disposing 
of  her  vegetable  merchandize,  left  a  gratuity  with 
her  mother  that  excited  her  surprise  and  grati- 
tude, and  quitted  the  cottage  as  much  pleased 
with  the  industry,  content,  and  comfort  he  had 
witnessed,  as  was  its  mistress  with  his  approbation 
and  generosity. 

«  I  wish,"  said  Charles, '« I  had  told  her  to  let 
the  little  girl  call  with  her  herbs  and  flbwers  at 
Seymour  Hall :  the  housekeeper  would  have  bought 
them,  and  saved  her  going  to  town.'' — ''  Your 
consideration,  my  dear  boy,  is  very  kind,"  said  Mr. 
BonviUe,  **  but  it  is  better  omitted  ;  it  is  better  not 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  industry  they  have 
adopted.  As  your  own  gardens  supply  the  house- 
keeper with  all  she  wants,  the  purchase  would 
have  been  but  temporary,  in  consequence  of  your  re- 
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commeDdation ;  but  the  inconvcaodence  might  hare 
been  extensive  to  the  little  green-merchant:   by 
(luoppointiDg  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  from  her,  they  might  have  disappointed 
her  at  a  future  period,    and   thus  mutual    con* 
fidenoe  would  have  been  interrupted.   The  plan 
tbey  are  upon  is  good  m  itself,  and  praiseworthy 
in  them.   We  must  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to 
make  the  exertions  of  the  poor  less  necessary ;  for 
in  them  not  only  their  support  but  their  virtue 
rfHifiitfy, — ^The  child  shall  always  call  at  Woodfiek) 
on  her  i«tom,  and  if  any  of  the  stores  of  her  bas- 
ket are  upaa  hand,  she  sliall  not  take  them  home." 
Tley  were  now  bending  their  course  homewards, 
and  as  twilight  spread  its  gloom  around,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  village  curs,  the  whistluig  of  the  li^ 
boorer  returning  from  his  work,  the  lowing  of  Ae 
cattle,  and  the  distant  water&lls,  were  distinctly 
heard  in  the  stillneH  of  the  Evening;  fortbechiidren 
appeared  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  pursue 
thrir  usual  prattle,  and  a  little  weariness  of  foot  had 
damped  its  ardour.  Mr.  Bonville  took  them  a  nearer 
road  in  return  than  they  were  acquainted  with ; 
but  soon  recognising  some  familiar  objects,  ti)ey 
gladly  discovered  their  vicinity  to  Woodfield. 

Mrs.  Bonville'sapproach  to  meetthem  reanimated 
thor  flagging  spurits :  <<  had  she  had  tluree''  hands 
they  would  have  been  claimed ;  but  to  Fanny,  her 
liule  girl,  and  to  Charles,  her  little  visiter,  she  gave 
those  she  possessed.  Leading  them  into  the  house, 
they  were  rejoiced  to  resume  their  seats.  Over- 
oome  by  the  atr  and  exercise  of  the  past  day, 
Charles    dropped  immediately  asleep,   and  was. 
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carried  to  bed,  where  he  lay  in  undisturbed  repose 
to  a  late  hour  the  following  morning;  Edgar 
telling  his  mamma,  <^  thyt  when  he  had  peeped 
within  the  curtains  of  Charles's  bed,  he  saw  him 
fast  asleep**^  ^*  1  am  glad  you  did  not  disturb  him," 
she  replied ;  ^^  unaccustomed  to  so  much  air  and 
exercise,  he  will  require  more  repose,  until  habit  has 
rendered  the  latter  pleasant,  rather  than  fatiguing : 
but  I  observe  a  servant  from  the  Hall  has  crossed 
the  court  yard ;  if  it  be  Philip,  show  him  to  your 
papa." 

<^  Ah,  Master  Edgar,"  said  Philip,  for  he  it  was, 
"  we  are  all  wonderment  at  the  hall  to  know  how 
Master  Seymour  has  behaved,  and  I  am  come 
down  to  see  if  he  wants  to  come  home."  **  I  hope 
not,"  replied  Edgar ;  '*  for  we  were  all  very  happy 
yesterday,  and  when  he  is  awake,  we  shall  have 
many  new  plays  to  go  to,  and  pretty  stories  to  read  ; 
but  come  to  papa,  who  I  am  sure  will  wish  to  in* 
quire  after  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Seymour." 

The  servant  followed  him,  and  had  no  sooner 
answered  Mr.  Bonville's  inquiries,  than,  with  the 
garrulity  of  a  favoured  and  long-trusted  domestic, 
he  began  to  relate  the  news  of  the  village  that  he 
had  collected  as  he  passed  along. 

*<  So,  sir,  Mr.  Travaire  is  dead  at  last,  and  we 
shall  have  a  new  rector.  Well,  well,  I  do  not  think 
either  Sir  Charles  or  my  lady  will  be  sorry ;  for 
though  my  master  bears  no  one  ill  will,  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  whenever  Ashhurst  Rectory  was 
"  free  again,  he  would  give  it  the  man  after  his  own 
'  heart,  and  that  was  Mr.  Conyers,  whom  he  always 
intended  should  have  had  it,  for  he  was  his  tutor.'* 
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'<  Sir  Charles, '^  said  Mr.  Bonville,  in  answer  to 
this  mooolc^ae,  '*  is  always  kind  and  considerate^* 
and  deserves  the  regard  of  all  good  men."  <'  That 
he  doesy^  replied  the  man ;  and  God  grant  his  son 
may  be  like  him !"  *<  You  will  stay  the  day,  Philip, 
if  yon  are  at  liberty.'*  ^  Thank  you,  sir :  I  came 
down  on  purpose  to  see  the  young  masters ;  I  liave 
nothing  else  to  do." 

If  he  had  said  he  came  down  on  purpose  to  be 
asked  to  remain,  he  would  have  spoken  the  truth ; 
for  the  character  of  the  Woodfield  family  was 
held  in  such  universal  respect  by  the  villagers,  that 
the  servants  at  the  hall  were  glad  of  the  opening 
intercourse,  that  they  might  judge  from  their  own 
experience  of  the  order  and  comfort  of  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  death  of  the  late  Rector  was  the  principal 
topic  atjAshhurst,  Woodfield,  and  Seymour-hall, 
the  ensuing  day.  He  had  not  been  endeared  to  his 
rustic  hearers  by  any  kind  associations.  He  per- 
formed the  offices  of  his  function  with  due  re- 
gularity, but  his  heart  was  not  with  his  people;  and 
an  unfortunate  difference  with  the  Seymour  family 
soon  after  he  had  obtained  the  living,  estranged  him 
entirely  fitnn  the  Hall.  The  villagers,  whom  he 
took  no  care  to  attach,  joined  the  cause  of  Sir 
Charles,  whose  ability  to  promote  their  temporal 
interests,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  adherence 
to  their  patron  rather  than  their  Rector. 

Mr.  Travaire  was  nearly  related  to  Lady  Sey- 
mour, and  by  her  influence  was  promoted  to  the 
Living,  superseding  the  wishes  of  Sir  Charles  in 
fcvoor  of  one  he  had  loved  in  his  youth,  and  had 
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another  at  Woodfield,  and  left  its  ownens  fully  im- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  his  affectionate  and  benevo- 
lent nature. 

A  few  months  previous,  Charles  would  not  have 
been  persuaded  he  could  have  been  amused  more 
than  an  hour,  in  selecting  dried  seeds  from  the 
flower-stalks,  placing  them  in  small  pasteboard 
boxes,  made  with  great  neatness  by  Edgar,  and 
reading  upon  their  covers  their  names,  and  the  sea- 
sons in  which  they  were  to  be  sown;  yet  this  em- 
ployment had  not  proved  the  least  pleasant  part  of 
the  day,  though  Robinson's  Bower  had  been  visit- 
ed, and  the  epitome  of  his  life  and  adventures  re- 
lated beneath  its  roof.  Philip  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  observe  how  patiently  he  waited,  until 
Edgar  replaced  all  the  boxes  in  a  large  drawer  in 
the  play-room,  that  his  mamma  had  appropriated 
to  his  sole  use,  and  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
There  were  deposited  his  pasteboard,  his  strong 
needles  and  thread,  wax,  thimble,  and  scissors,  all 
of  which  were  requisite  to  their  completion.  Not 
even  the  company  of  Charles  could  induce  him  to 
neglect  his  mamma's  injunctions,  *^  To  return  them 
all  to  the  drawer  when  he  had  ceased  to  use  tliem." 
Whenever  this  caution  was  n^lected,  the  articles  so 
omitted  were  taken  into  her  possession,  and  de- 
nied to  him  when  he  next  asked  for  them .  <^  I 
think,  madam,^  said  Philip,  *^  Master  Seymour  will 
be  a  good  young  gentleman  in  time ;  but,  a-lack-a- 
day  !  he  has  never  had  any  body  to  show  him  how 
to  be  pleased :  he  has  had  plenty  of  people  to  wait 
oq  him,  and  do  as  he  would  have  them ;  but  they 
could  not  teacli  him  how  to  be  happy  with  what  he 
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lud,  like  as  Master  Bonvilie  is."    Mrs.  Bonville 
thought  Philip  right,  and  she  perfectly  understood 
his  meaning:  she  knew  that  children  require  the 
asaa&tance  of  a  superior  mind  to  direct  then*  sports, 
and  lead  them  to  their  amusements ;  and  she  had 
frequently  found,  by  participating  in  them,  that 
what  at  first  had  appeared  dull  had  prc^ressively 
become  entertaining,  leading  the  way,  not  only  to 
their  amusement,  but  ultimately  to  their  instruction. 
'  Charles  left  Woodfield  in  the  evening  with  r6» 
gret,  and  greatly  surprised  his  manrnia,  by  the  ani- 
mation nith  which  he  detailed  the  pleasure  bis  vimt 
there  had  a£Porded  him,  and  the  affection  its  inmates 
had  inspired.      For  a  few  moments  she  thought  it 
strange,  that  the  same  objects,  but  of  which  he  had 
greater  variety  at  home,  produced  only  languor  and 
discontent,  should  there  have  been  the  source  cf 
enjoyment     She  had  not  even  the  perceptions  of 
Philip,  to  see  there  was  an  art  of  being  happy ;  and 
after  having  once  wondered  how  this  could  be, 
gave  herself  no  trouble  to  investigate  the  -cause. 
Whilst  Sir  Charles  not  only  participated  in  his 
son's  enjoyments,  but  felt  grateful  to  those  who  had 
awakened  this  sense  of  happiness  in  his  child ;  which, 
along  with  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Conj^ers'^  ar- 
rival, and  subsequent  rcadence,  diffused  a  large 
portion  of  positive  pleasure  to  his  benevolent  heart. 
Mr.  Conyers  recmed  the  coramunicatioiisof  Sir 
Charles  with  a  moderated  degree  of  satisfaction;*^ 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  pleasure  it  ex- 
pressed, and  the  hope  it  conveyed,  that  they  should 
descend  the  hiQ  of  life  together ;  yet,  to  quit  the 
ol:9ects  of  his  i^iritual  care^  widi  whom  hehadUv^ 
vol..  1.  a 
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as  a  father  amongst  his  chUdren,  who  had  witnessed, 
bis  happiness  during  the  life  of  his  beloved  wife, 
and  whose  tender  sympathy  liad  soothed  his  grief 
for  her  death,  gave  a  painful  feeling  to  his  kind 
heart,  that  even  temporal  advantages  could  not 
alleviate. 

The  inanimate  objects  that  surrounded  his 
dwelling  were  associated  with  his  feelings; — the 
feUs,  and  rocky  dales,  and  bubbling  waters  of  Cra- 
ven, were  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  life,  and  with  the  pure  pleasures  of  his  wedded 
happiness:  their  majesty  and  sublimity  had  ele- 
vated his  mind  above  the  stir  and  din  of  this  low 
world ;  whilst  the  primitive  simplicity  of  those  who 
dwelt  within  their  recesses,  bound  him  in  tender 
affections  to  his  fellow  men.  But  as  Mr.  Conyers 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  sensible  the  infirmities  of 
age  would  require  more  alleviation  than  his  present 
resources  could  supply,  and  his  school  more  atten- 
tion, than  under  those  circumstances  he  could  be- 
stow. Whilst  health  and  strength  were  his,  he 
repined  at  no  deprivations,  he  required  no  corpo- 
real indulgences :  even  when  **  the  evil  days  came 
noti  iior  the  years  drew  nigh  that  had  no  pleasure  in 
them,^  his  heart  did  not  sigh  for  this  world's  wealth 
or  its  distinctions :  but  he  knew,  that  if  life  was  ex.- 
tended  till  the  '^  grasshopper  should  become  a  bur- 
den^'' those  comforts  for  declining  life,  that  Pro- 
vidence, through  the  medium  of  one  of  its  most 
benevolent  creatures,  was  providing  for  him,  ought 
to  be  gratefiilly  accepted.  He  therefore  prepared 
his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  to 
jtbe  «SMttiB(g  aeparation ; ,  be  dispoaed  of  all  his  leia- 
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ponlides  amongst  his  old  friends  and  neighboun^ 
witboat  partiality;  reserving  his  books  alone^  with 
a  few  articles  that  had  been  dear  to  his  wife,  and 
which,  for  her  sake,  he  fondly  cherbhed;  for 
though  *^  pure  was  the  fiiith"^  of  Mr.  Conyersi 
yet,  by  biau  were  those  relics  of  love  preserved 
with  religious  zeal,  and  all  their  fond  retrospective 
asMciations  worn  like  an  armlet  upon  his  arm,  and 
a  firoDtlet  upon  his  brow :  relics  of  her  memory, 
and  their  mutual  pilgrimage  amongst  his  people ! 

A  young  man  who  had  been  his  pupil  from  his 
childhood,  and  the  inmate  of  his  houses  was  de^ 
sdmed  to  be  his  successor.  He  was  the  orphan  son 
of  one  of  his  flock ;  and,  by  his  benevolence,  he  had 
been  educated,  loved,  and  trained  for  heaven.  Mr. 
Conyers  left  Craven  under  the  promise  of  revisiting 
his  parishioners  periodically ;  recommending  una- 
nimity with  each  other,  and  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence for  his  youthful  substitute :  their  tears  were 
the  assurances  "of  their  acquiescence,  and  their 
silence  the  most  aflecting  expression  of  their  grie£ 

The  chariot  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  met  Mr. 
Conyers  on  the  eve  of  his  journey,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ashhurst  assembled  on  the  road  to  testify 
their  reqpectful  welcome ;  and  well  was  his  appear- 
ance calculated  to  give  the  favourable  impression 
they  were  disposed  to  receive.  He  was  tall,  and 
of  dignified  deportment, — softened  by  the  most 
benignant  countenance  that  ever  looked  with  afiec- 
tionate  sympathy  upon  bis  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  earth.  His  hair,  though  unblauched  by  age, 
was  of  silvery  whiteness ;  parting  on  each  side  his 
boe,  it  left  his  open  brow  expressive  of  the  can- 
door  of  his  luiture,  whilst  his  eyes  beamed  with 
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that  charity  and  good  will  his  accents  enforced. 
Sir  Charles  was  happily  gratified  by  the  reception 
that  was  given  to  the  man  he  loved;  and  even 
Lady  Seymour  received  him  with  kindness,  as  the 
successor  of  the  man  she  hated. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville,  he  appeared  the  very 
being  most  desired  to  complete  their  domestic  hap- 
piness. United  with  the  piety  of  his  heart,  and 
the  serenity  of  his  mind,  he  possessed  a  cheerfulness 
of  manner  that  was  almost  sportive,  and  which 
particularly  assimilated  with  the  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Bonville ;  a  tenderness  of  address  that  awakened  all 
the  daughter  in  her  heart;  and  when  she  was  first 
presented  to  hun,  she  could  have  bent  her  knee, 
and  said,  *^  Bless  me,  oh  my  father  T 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Sir  Charles  Seymour, 
his  lady,  and  their  sou,  with  their  numerous  re- 
tainers  and  servants,  and  all  the  families  of  the 
parish,  attended  divine  service ;  and  unanimity  and 
decorum,  respect  and  reverence,  were  the  auspices 
under  which  Mr.  Conycrs  commenced  his  sojourn- 
ment at  Ashhurst,  and  his  sacred  station  in  its 
church:  and  when,  with  paternal  and  outspread 
hands,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  voice,  he  gave  the 
benediction  of  piety  and  peace  to  his  people,—- 
every  heart,  as  if  the  heart  of  one  man,  gave  its 
response  and  its  mental  amen. 

Woodfieldwas  his  sacred  home;  and,  that  he 
might  feel  domesticated  there,  even  as  the  Shuna- 
mite  provided  for  the  holy  man  of  God,  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville appropriated  to  him  his  own  chamber,  his  own 
seat  at  dinner,  his  easy  chair  and  litde  table  in  her 
own  room ;  with  all  those  minute  attentions,  that 
advancing  years  and  regular  habits  require,  she 
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most  unofitentatiously  presented.  To  her  children 
be  supplied  that  endearing  relation^  that  exceeds 
even  parental  tenderness,  when  sublimed  to  the 
fondness  of  the  grandsire. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Conyers  was  peculiarly  cal* 
colated  to  engage  the  attention,  and  satisfy  the 
understandings  of  his  hearers,  who  were  principally 
farmers,  and  their  labourers.  To  those  he  repre- 
sented the  peculiar  happiness  attendant  upon  Uieijc 
station;  which,  by  placing  them  immediately  amidst 
the  works  of  their  Creator,  led  them  to  the  con-, 
temptation  of  his  power  and  goodness,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  daily  occupations.  He  did  not 
enlarge  upon  speculative  matters  of  faith,  but  upon 
the  practical  duties  of  religion :  like  his  divine 
Master,  he  pronounced  blessings  upon  the  humble, 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure,  the  peace-makers. 
He  forbade  them  to  judge^  lest  they  should  be 
judged,  or  to  be  angry  with  their  brother  without, 
a  cause;  he  bade  them  swear  not  at  all,  and  love 
their  neighbour  as  themselves:  he  warned  them 
not  to  do  their  alms  before  men,  and  admonished 
them  to  go  into  their  closets  to  pray;  performing 
all  the  services  of  religion  with  cheerful  counte-. 
nance^  as  with  pious  hearts,  leaving  to  their  hea- 
venly Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  to  judge  of  their 
sincerity.  He  humbly  acknowledged  the  mysteries 
of  godliness,  but  did  not  make  them  the  frequent, 
salgect  of  his  discourses :  **  But  in  holiness,*^  he 
would  say,  "  there  is  no  mystery."  And  in  incul- 
cating its  beauty  and  importance,  he  assured  his 
plain,  simple,  yet  sensible  auditors,  that,  in  God'a 
good  time,  all  mysteries  should  be  laid  open. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  mornings  at  Woodfield  were  now  wboUjr 
devoted  to  lessons ;  and  when  the  brief  sun  of  a 
November  noon  invited  to  the  exercise  of  walking 
it  was  never  neglected.     The  evenings  were  passed 
in  reading  aloud,  and,  what  was  more  delightful,  in 
those  happy  conversations,  that  are  no  less  amusing 
than  instructive :  in  those,  the  children  took  their 
part,  restrained  only  by  those  rulesof  good-breeding' 
that  alike  forbid  monopoly,  and  interruption,  as 
ihey  enforce  the  undivided  attention  and  the  prompt 
reply.      In  one  of  those  noon-tide  walks,   Mrs« 
Bonville,  Edgar,  and  Fanny,  called  at  the  cottage, 
to  see  Susan  and  her  mother-in-law.     ^*  A  fleet 
leaves  England,  for  India,  in  January,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonville,  <'  and  Edgar  proposes  to  keep  his  word 
with  your  husband,  and  inform  him  of  your  health, 
whicli  has  certainly  improved  the  last  summer." — 
**  Indeed  it  has,  madam,  thanks  to  your.kind  help 
and  goodness;  and  please.  Master  Bonville,  say,  that 
I  think  of  him  every  day,  and  pray  for  his  safety 
and  return  every  night."    "  And  pray,**'  said  the 
old  woman,  who  was  seated  by  the  fire,  ^'  tell  him 
to  get  his  discharge  as  soon  as  he  can ;  for  I  think 
he  had  more  need  be  taking  care  of  his  wife  and 
his  poor  mother,   than  staying  in   that  strange 
cSountry."    "  George  would  not  have  been  a  soldier 
for  Agincourt,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville^  as  they  walked 
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Mkmg,  *^  according  to  the  burden  of  an  old  song 
yet  suDg  in  my  country." — "  Oh  !  what  is  that, 
raanuna?"  exclaimed  both  the  children  at  once,  for 
an  old  song  and  an  old  tale  were  their  delight. 
&niling  at  the  eagerness  of  their  interruption,  she 
added,  **  When  that  pride  of  English  soldiery, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  was  recruiting  in  Liancashire  and 
Derbyshire,  for  the  brave  compatriots  in  that  never 
to  be  forgotten  expedition,  he  proclaimed  in  the 
words  of  the  song  :— 

*  No  married  iiian,  or  widow*$  son, 
I  ask  to  go  with  me ; 
For  I  will  take  no  woman's  curse. 
From  Derby  hiik  so  free.' 

Thus  was  his  army  formed  of  the  flower  of  English 

yonth ;  and  she,  from  whom  he  took  a  son,  had  a 

husband  left  to  console  and  support  her."     "  1  waa 

a  very  little  boy  when  we  left  Derbyshire,  mamma,*^ 

wd  Edgar,  "  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  there 

are  brave  hills  there !"   "  So  there  are,  my  dear !" 

answered  his  mamma,  pleased  with  the  application 

of  the  word,   however  its  correctness  might  be 

questioned;  for  she  felt  it  assimilated  with  the 

aspiring  heights  of  her  native  mountains,  that,  in 

hCT  fancy,  were  unrivalled  by  the  luxurious  beauty 

ofTeesdale. 

After  dinner,  Edgar  left  the  table ;  and,  seating 
himself  in  the  adjoining  room,  prepared  his  paper 
and  pen,  and  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
writing;  and  so  he  remained,  till  Mrs.  Bonville 
followed  him,  and  taking  up  her  needle,  seated 
henielf  silently  by  his  side:— *« Mamma,''  said  he, 
«<  what  am  I  to  say  ?••    «  The  letter  is  to  be  youi«y 
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not  mine ;  you  inust  say  all  you  kuow  respecting 
Susan,  that  will  be  most  acceptable  to  her  husband.''* 
She  then  resumed  her  work^  and  Edgar  b^an  to 
write.  After  an  hour  had  nearly  elapsed,  he 
brought  his  letter  to  his  mamma,  requesting  her 
opinion  of  it. 

Woodfield,  Nov.  16. 

George  Simpson, 

I  dare  say  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  this 
letter,  because  it  will  tell  you  a  deal  about  Susan, 
your  wife,  whom  you  left  so  very  poorly.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  make  a  shabby  letter,  as  I  never 
wrote  one  before  to  go  so  great  a  w^ay  as  the  East 
Indies,  which,  papa  says,  is  many  thousand  miles 
from  England ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of 
Susan,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  like  to  hear  the' 
most ;  for  I  thought  you  was  as  sorry  that  she  was 
ill,  as  my  papa  would  have  been  if  ray  dear  mamma 
had  been  ill;  and  a  great  deal  sorrier  than  Sir 
Charles  Seymour  would  be  if  Lady  Seymour  was 
ill,  for  he  does  not  seem  very  fond  of  her,  though 
they  are  so  very  rich.  Many  days  after  you  went 
away,  Susan  was  veiy  sick ;  and  when  I  went  ta 
see  her,  she  always  cried,  not  because  she  was  illj; 
but  because  you  was  gone ;  but  mamma  comforted 
her,  and  gave  her  good  things,  and  told  her  she 
must  be  happy  for  your  sake,  and  your  mother's 
•ake^  who  is  very  good  to  her,  though  I  think  she 
is  rather  a  cross  old  woman. 

When  my  sister  Fanny  had  the  measles,  mamma 
lent  for  Susan  to  assist  her  to  nurse,  and  she  said„ 
|he  was  very  useftil ;  and  she  grew  so  much  stronger 
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vhOst  she  lived  at  Woodfield,  that  mamina  kept 
her  a  little  longer  after  my  sister  was  quite  well ; 
md  then   she  desired  Charles  to  ask  the  house- 
keeper at  the  hall  to  let  her  have  some  sewing ;    so 
she  made  Master  Seymour  some  shirts,  for  which 
she  got  a  deal  of  money,  which  she  gave  your 
mother  to  pay  her  rent.     Susan  is  a  deal  prettier 
woman  than  I  thought  she  was,  when  I  saw  her  in 
the  lane,  hold  of  your  arm;  her  cheeks  are  redder 
and  rounder,  and  when  I  say  you  are  well  now,  and 
vciy  happy,  she  says,  Ah  !  Master  Edgar,  I  shall 
never  be  happy  till  my  poor  George  comes  home ; 
and  she  told  me  to  tell  you,  she  prays  for  you  every 
night    I  wish   yon  your  health,  that  you  may 
come  back  to  your  wife,  who  loves  you  so  well, 
and  who  is  a  very  good  young  woman — ^my  mamma 
9ays  so,  and  she  never  tells  a  fialse  story.     I  am 
your  friend, 

Edgaa  Bonville. 

Edgar  waited  anxiously  for  his  mamma's  opinion, 
and  feh  rather  proud  at  having  filled  two  pages  of 
the  paper  without  assistance :  '^  Indeed,  my  dear 
boy,  you  have  acquitted  yourself  very  weU :  there  arc 
a  few  errors  that  I  will  show  you,  and  when  they 
are  corrected  it  is  just  such  a  letter  as  I  wish  you  to 
write.  You  say  ^  a  great  deal  sorrier  than  Sir 
Charles  would  be  if  Lady  Seymour  was  ill,  for  he 
does  not  seem  very  fond  of  her:'  if  you  reflect 
a  moment  you  will  feel  yourself  wrong ;  you  a^ e 
recdved  in  Sir  Charles's  house,  and  treated  by 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness:  you  cannot  think  it 
is  right  to  repeat  what  passes  there  to  the  dlsad-* 

b5 
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rantage  of  your  friends.'*  '*  But,  mamma,  you  have 
often  told  me  to  remark  all  I  saw,  and  if  I  am  not 
to  speak  of  what  I  see,  what  does  it  signify  ?  and 
you  said  too,  that  the  richest  people  are  not 
always  the  happiest,  so  I  wished  poor  George  to 
be  contented  in  his  station ;  for  it  must  have  been 
a  great  trouble  to  -have  left  his  wife  when  she  was 
so  very  ill/' 

'*  I  approve  your  reasoning,  Ixlgar ;  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  direct  it,  and  as  you  have  argued 
upon  the  subject,  we  will  proceed  to  treat  it  orderly. 
It  is  true,  that  I  have  frequently  desired  you  to 
remark  the  different  circumstances  that  occur  in 
your  circumscribed  intercourse  with  society,  and  to 
look  upon  the  little  world  around  you.  But  when 
you  speak  of  the  actions  of  others,  let  it  be  to  your 
papa  and  myself,  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the 
justice  or  propriety  of  your  opinions.  To  others 
remark  them  only  in  general  terms ;  as  when  re- 
conciling George  to  his  absence,  you  might  say, 
*  Riches  alone  will^not  make  their  owners  bappy. 
If  Susan  and  you  love  each  other,  you  are  happier 
than  those  who  have  greater  abundance  without 
affection  and  content ;  that  there  are  such  I  have 
heard/  " 

"I  will  put  all  that  out  of  my  letter,  dear 
mamma ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  :  but  you  said 
there  were  two  or  three  faults ;  pray  show  them  to 
me."  "  They  are  trifling,  my  good  boy,  but  will 
be  better  omitted.  You  say,  •  Your  mother  is  very 
good  to  Susan,  though  you  think  her  rather  a  cross 
old  woman.*  Now  if  you  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
poof  man's  happiness,  why  inform  him  of  a  circum-^ 
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tCance  so  little  likely  to  promote  it ;  as  it  cannot  dir 

any  good,  why  mention  it?    George  appears  to. 

lore  his  wife  very  tenderly;  he  may  imagine  hia 

mother  does  not  treat  her  so,  and  the  thought  will 

aflKct  him.     He  cannot  return  to  Susan,  and  she 

eaimot  be  in  any  other  situation  so  proper  and  con*' 

Tenient  for  her.     Never,  my  dear  boy,  relate  what 

will  give  pain,  unless  some  evil  may  be  averted. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  people  so  fond  of  talking 

and  being  the  first  to  relate  all  they  hear,  that  they 

nerer  pause  to  reflect  how  much  distress  they  may 

occasion :  sorry  should  I  be  that,  either  ignorantly 

or  inadvertently,  you  should   be  one  of  them. 

*  Blessed  are  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good 

tidings  f  and  true  charity  does  not  consist  so  much 

in  bestowing  gifts  or  distributing  money,  as  in 

softening  the  asperities,  soothing  the  sorrows,  and 

re^)ecting  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

The  marked  attention  with  which  Edgar  listened 
to  his  mamma  s  observations,  proved  his  conviction 
of  their  truth.  <<  To-morrow,''  he  said,  *<  I  will 
write  the  letter  again,  and  attend  to  all  you  have 
said."  ^  And  when,'^  she  added,  '*  you  express  your 
sorrow  in  the  comparative  degree,  write^  <  more 
sorry'  rather  than  *  sorrier  ;*  afi^r  the  sentiment  of 
jour  letter,  wemust  attend  to  its  style.  I  approve 
the  unafiected  manner  in  which  you  have  written, 
and  have  no  further  objections  to  make." 

Edgar  put  aside  his  employ,  and  joined  his 
fioher  and  sister.  During  the  conversation  of  the 
evening,  be  said,  **Pray,  mamma,  how  came  George 
Simpson  to  be  a  soldier?'  **  I  have  asked  the  same 
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que^on  of  Catherine^"  she  replied,  <^  who  hifs 
known  him  from  a  child.  George^s  father  died  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old  ;  yet  at  that  early  age  he 
contributed  to  his  own  support,  for  he  had  been 
trained  up  in  the  habits  of  industry  and  civility; 
he  could  frighten  away  the  birds  from  the  com 
for  the  fanners,  drive  their  sheep,  water  the  cattle, 
run  errands  for  Mr.  Travaire,  and  gather  sticks  and 
wild  fruit  for  his  mother.  His  good  behaviour 
gained  him  the  favour  of  a  principal  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  took  him  into  constant  em* 
ploy ;  and  his  gains  increased  with  his  strength  and 
his  years.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  fine  stout  young 
man,  possessing  the  general  respect  of  his  employer, 
and  the  whole  village.  The  militia  of  the  district 
was  then  forming,  in  which  the  son  of  his  master 
held  a  commission.  George  loved  his  j  unior  master, 
and  wished  to  see  the  world ;  the  young  lieutenant 
was  proud  to  add  so  handsome  and  so  good  a 
recruit  to  his  regiment;  and  thus  was  the  mutual 
compact  formed  that  made  George  a  soldier.  The 
same  sobriety  and  order  that  had  gained  him 
friends  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  husbandry 
attended  him  in  his  military  life ;  his  oflScers  treated 
him  with  kind  condescension ;  and  those  comrades 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  taught  early  lessons  of 
piety  and  virtue,  found  their  principles  confirmed 
by  the  example  and  exhortations  of  George; 
whilst  the  more  profligate  respected  that  conduct 
they  could  not  without  coercion  imitate. 

**  When  the  term  of  his  engagement  was  expired 
he  had  his  choice,  with  many  others,  to  return 
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home,  or  be  drafted  into  the  line.  He  chose 
the  latter ;  his  soIdier^s  life  had  been  a  pleasant 
one  to  him ;  to  discipline  he  cheerfully  submitted^ 
and  punishment  he  had  never  deserved. 

'*  His  mother  had  a  small  8ti|)end,  that  materially 
ooDtributed  to  her  support,  and  habit  bad  reconciled 
her  to  bis  absence.    Accompanied  with  the  higlicst 
recommendations  from  his  officers,  he  entered  into 
the  sixty-third  r^ment,  then  quartered  at  New- 
castle upon  Tyne ;  there  he  met  with  Susan,  the 
daughter  of  an  industrious  laundress,  that  resided 
near  his  quarters ;  they  were  married,  and  were  as 
hq>py  as  mutual  afiS^tion  and  good  conduct  could 
make  them ;  but  in  the  same  week  the  mother  of 
Susan  died,  and  the  regiment  received  orders  to 
embark  for  the  East  Indies.      This  twofold  grief 
orerwhelmed  poor  Susan's  tender  nature;  and  on 
her  partial  recovery,  George  obtained  leave  to  ac- 
company her  to  her  native  village :  it  was  on  the 
close  of  their  tedious  journey,  that  you  and  Charles 
rendered  him  such  a  kind  and  essential  service/' 

'^  If  honour  consists  in  action,  rather  than  sta- 
tion,"*  observed  Mr.  Bonville,  ^'  there  is  as  much 
honour  due  to  our  young  soldier  as  can  attend  his 
generaL"  "  Oh  papa,**  said  Edgar,  "  I  shall  be 
so  glad  when  he  returns,  that  I  may  ask  him  about 
the  East  Indies !  I  dare  say  he  will  have  seen  an 
Elephant,  and  a  Tiger.''  "  And  I,"  said  Fanny,'' 
"  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him  live  happy  with  his 
wife  and  mother  at  Ashburst." 

^  Suppose^"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  **  we  complete 
the  evening  by  following  George  to  his  destination. 
Reach  the  Atlas  from  the  bookcase,  and  we  will 
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refer  to  the  map  for  the  track  that  led  him  there." 
**  Pray,  P^^pO)''  asked  Edgar,  as  he  returned  from 
his  mammals  room  carrying  the  folio,  *^  why  is  it 
called  an  Atlas  ?'*  *<  I  cannot  g^ve  you  a  positive 
explanation  my  dear,  but  I  will  hazard  a  conjectural 
one.  Atlas  was  well  skilled  in  astronomy,  and  was 
the  first  inventor  of  the  sphere  or  globe :  as  such 
he  is  represented  in  fabulous  history,  bearing  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  The  word  Atlas  in  the 
Greek,  signifying  to  toil,  or  labour,  is  expressive  of 
the  difficulties  of  that  science:  perhaps  the  first 
folio  collection  of  maps  had  his  figure  represented 
upon  its  frontispiece,  as  surveyor  of  the  globe^ 
which  might  give  the  name  to  future  publications 
of  the  same  nature.*^  "  Then,**'  said  Edgar,  heaving 
the  large  book  on  his  shoulders,  '<  I  am  Atlas,  and 
bring  you  the  world  on  my  back.*^ 

"  This  early  astronomer,^*  continued  Mr.  Bon- 
ville,  *^  was  prince  of  Mauritania,  a  northern  \mxt 
of  Africa,  whose  Inhabitants  were  so  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  his  discoveries,  that  they  applied  his 
name  to  any  object  of  magnitude ;  thus  mount  Atlas, 
in  Barbary,  upon  whose  summit  the  clouds  for  ever 
rest,  was  called  after  him,  and  the  vast  Atlantic 
ocean,  that  divides  the  eastern  and  western  bemi> 
spheres,  and  to  which  that  mountain  extends,  was 
most  probably  denominated  from  the  same  word.^ 
"  I  have  not  Atlas  upon  my  cards,  mamma/^  said 
Edgar,  *<  and  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  heathen  gods  as  much  as  Hercules;  but 
whenever  I  see  the  figure  of  a  man  supporting  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders,  I  shall  know  who  it  means/' 

«<  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  Mi-s,  BonviUe: 
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'<  he  is  certainly  entitled  td  our  respect  and  venera- 
don  as  one  of  those  superior  beings,  whom  the 
heathens,  for  their  bounty  and  goodness,  eminent 
actions,  or  great  virtues,  classed  amongst  their 
demi-gods.'^ 

**  Enlightened  as  they  were  in  science,"  said  Mr. 
BonTille,  **  yet  how  benighted  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  greatness  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  We  are  awe-struck  with  the 
cootemplation  of  Newton's  powers,  yet  we  do  not 
think  of  deifying  even  him,  but  acknowledge  with 
humility  that  all  wisdom  comes  from  God,  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.*^ 

The  book  of  maps  was  now  spread  upon  the 
table;  Mrs.  Bonville  and  Fannv  drew  around,  and 
attended  with  the  closest  interest  to  Mr.  Bonville^ 
whilst  he  pointed  out  the  tracks  our  ships  take  to 
die  East  Indies.  ^'  We  will  embark  at  Gravesend 
in  Kenty*'  said  he,  "  pass  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames  at  Sheerness,  and  enter  the  Downs  at 
Deal ;  proceed  through  the  straits  of  Dover,  with 
Calais  on  the  left,  and  Dover  on  the  right ;  and 
arrive  at  Spithead,  the  great  rendezvous  for  our 
shipping,  that  are  not  bound  for  the  North  seas :  we 
are  now  in  the  English  Channel,  that  divides 
France  and  England;  and  coasting  wiih  a  fair 
wind^  our  own  lovely  island,  taking  leave  suc- 
cessively of  the  beautiful  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  and  Devon ;  pass  the  Land^s  End  in  Corn- 
wall, and  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  are  the 
Sdlly  Isles,  a  few  only  of  which  are  inhabited. 
We  have  hitherto  steered  directly  westward ;  we 
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must  now  take  a  southerly  course,  and  cross  the 
large  and  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  formed  by  the 
shores  of  France  and  Spain :  leave  Cape  Finistcrre, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  and  Gibraltar 
to  the  lefty  and  arrive  after  a  month's  sailing  at 
Madeira;  principally  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  first  discovered.  The  vines  of 
Madeira  produce  a  white  wine  of  very  superior 
quality;  and  it  accommodates  our  ships  with  fresh 
water,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  so  pleasant  and 
salutary  to  seamen  during  their  long  voyages. 
After  leaving  Madeira,  we  must  sail  many,  many 
days  without  the  sight  of  land:  Africa,  twelve 
hundred  miles  on  our  left,  and  South  America, 
eighteen  hundred  miles  on  our  right ;  or,  to  speak 
more  in  the  phrase  of  the  element  we  are  upon, 
Africa  to  the  cast,  and  America  to  the  west  We 
now  pass  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  cross  the 
equator,  an  imaginary  line,  that  divides  the  southern 
and  northern  hemispheres ;  observe  Ascension  Isle, 
a  small  uninhabited  spot  of  earth,  formed  by  high- 
lands, on  the  extremest  point  of  which  a  cross  of 
wood  is  erected.  Six  hundred  miles  southward  is 
St  Helena,  an  island  belonging  to  the  honourable 
East  India  Company,  given  to  them  by  King 
Charles  the  Second;  at  which  place  their  ships  touch 
when  homeward  bound,  affording  a  safe  harbour, 
and  delicious  water.  Favourable  windp  will  soon 
bring  us  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Africa. 

"  The  name  of  this  important  colony  is  encou- 
raging to  the  Ocean  wanderer ;  it  was  also  called  the 
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Cape  of  Storms,  by  those  adventurous  Portoguese^ 
who  first  attempted  a  passage  to  the  east,  by  ex- 
ploring the  vast  Southern  Ocean.  There  are  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  and  flowers  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hoes;  pine-apples  grow  without  cultivation,  and 
the  beautiful  and  richly  scented  jasmine,  that  takes 
its  Dame  from  the  Cape,  the  same  as  that  which  Sir 
Charles  sent  to  your  mamma,  is  a  native,  with 
many  others  equally  delightfiil,  that  are  unknown 
in  Europe.  Geraniums  grow  in  wild  luxuriance 
to  the  height  of  tall  shrubs,  and  spread  over  the 
groond  in  a  boundless  extent,  illuminating  the 
country  with  their  gorgeous  scarlet  flowers^  and 
filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  The  breezes 
from  the  sea,  by  which  Cape  Town  b  surrounded 
on  all  ades  but  the  north,  keep  it  for  ever  cool; 
and  after  a  long  voyage  either  from  India  or 
Eorope,  are  most  delightfully  refreshing  to  the 
lea-wom  visitor.^ 

<*  With  such    fruits,    such  flowers,   and  such 
breezes,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  ^^we  might  almost 
wish  to  become  residents  rather  than  visitors ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  the  lion  stalks  in  his 
rage,  and  the  tiger  crouches  in  his  dreadful  am- 
bush; that  the  same  sun  that  vivifies  this  lavish 
beauty   breeds    the    monstrous  serpent  and   the 
scaly  crocodile;  whilst  we,  placed  amongst  more 
temperate  enjoyments,  possess  them  with  confidence 
and  seairity.'*' 

"  We  now,''  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  proceed  to 
cross  the  Indian.Ocean,  encountering  heavy  squalls 
as  we  pass  the  large  island  of  Madagascar  on  the 
north ;    leaving  the  Isle  of  France  and  Ceylon  ia 
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the  same  direction,  we  enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal  $ 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  on  the  west,  and  the 
Malay  coast  to  the  east,  and  arrive  at  Calcutta,  the 
seat  of  government,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  ; 
a  river  sacred  to  the  Hindoos,  a  mild  inoffensive 
race  of  people^  who  are  natives  of  that  extensive 
part  of  India  called  Hindostan.  Well,  Edgar, 
now  we  must  rest,  and  as  Fanny  and  you  are  pro- 
bably weary  <^  sleeping  so  long  in  a  hammock,  we 
will  allow  you  to  go  to  bed,  and  wish  you  a  very 
good  night." 

**  But,  dear  papa,"  said  Edgar,  '^  pray  permit  me 
just  to  ask  how  we  got  to  the  East  Indies  before 
the  Portuguese  got  beyond  the  CapeT'  **  You 
must  not  encroach,  my  dear  boy;  it  is  past  eight 
o'clock ;  we  will  delay  your  return  over  land  tilLwe 
have  another  geographical  gossip.'^  *'  Good  night 
then,  papa-*-good  night,  mamma; — but  I  am  sure 
we  cannot. return  all  die  way  overland,  because  we 
live  upon  an  island."  "  But  I,^  said  Fanny,  "  often 
dream  I  fly,  so  I  can  come  home  either  way." 

**  Good  night,  chatterers,^'  said  Mrs.  Bonville; 
(<  leave  your  wandering  fancies  below  stairs,  and 
let  your  last  thoughts  at  night  be  gratitude  to  God 
Almighty  for  his  past  protection ;  your  first  prayer 
in  the  morning  for  his  blessing  through  the  day 
that  is  to  come." 

Edgar  and  Fanny  parted  at  the  door  of  their 
respective  rooms,  and  forgot  not  their  mamnufs 
admonitions.  Under  the  blessed  influence  of  filial 
obedience  and  early  piety,  their  nights  were  as  tran- 
quil as  their  days  were  happy.  The  Angels  of 
Heaven  watched  around  their  bed,  and  the  nightly 
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prajers  of  their  parents  reached  its  throne,  ^  thai 
they  might  live  to  the  glory  of  God,^'  which  in^ 
eluded  the  exertion  of  all  possible  good  to  their 
f^ow-creatures,  and  consequent  happiness  to  them- 


Mr.  Conyers,  who  was  now  fixed  at  Ashhurst, 
had  passed  much  of  his  life  amongst  children.  He 
was  animated  by  the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  youth, 
and  solaced  by  its  affection ;  and  such  a  child  as 
£dgar  BonviUe  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  lively 
interest  in  his  heart.  To  impart  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  was  as  natural  to  his  amiable  disposition, 
as  charity  and  good  will  were  congenial  with  it: 
the  rich  stores  of  learning  that  he  had  acquired, 
and  which  his  situation  had  never  suffered  to 
remain  out  of  use,  were  now  uncalled  for. 

Edgar  BonviUe  had  repaid  the  care  of  his 
p^emal  instructor,  by  his  application  and  attain- 
ments :  and  upon  Mr.  Conyers  hearing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  latinity,  he  said  to  Mr.  BonviUe,  J^  No 
one,  my  dear  sir,  could  have  done  more  for  him 
than  you  have;  but  if  you  think  he  will  not  lose 
by  the  change,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  his  clas- 
sical education  upon  myself.  I  do  not  wish  what  I 
possess  in  that  way  to  rust  for  want  of  use."  **  I 
shall  greatly  rejoice,"  said  Mr.  BonviUe,  '*  in  Edgar 
becoming  your  pupU,  and  consider  the  offer  as  the 
most  important  obligation  you  could  bestow  upon 
me;  it  has  removed  one  positive  anxiety  from  my 
mind.  I  shall  not  now  consider  it  requisite  to  take 
him  from  the  care  and  approximation  of  his  mo- 
ther; for,  as  the  traveller  cannot  pass  through  the 
spicy  groves  of  Arabia,  without  bearing  away  ita 
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perfumes  upon  his  robes,  I  trust  that  her  virtues 
and  graces  will  be  transmitted  to  her  son." 

'^  There  shall  be  no  favour  acknowledged,"  said 
Mr.  Conyers :  "  the  only  obligation  I  shall  exact, 
will  be  a  regular  attendance  in  my  study,  on 
those  mornings  that  we  shall  fix  upon;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  the  pleasure  of 
participation,  may  accompany  his  progress,  that  he 
may  have  a  companion  up  the  hill  of  learning,  I 
mean  to  make  a  similar  offer  to  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
mour.'^ The  value  of  this  offer  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  Mrs.  Bonville :  that  all  the  advantages  of 
scholarship  should  be  attained,  without  resigning 
those  of  domestic  intercourse  and  paternal  vigilance, 
was  what  her  heart  most  anxiously  desired.  The 
grateful  sense  of  which  was  more  evinced  by  sUent 
attentions  than  a  form  of  words;  which  Mr. 
Conyers,  who  never  affixed  any  merit  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  attributed  to  the  increasing 
influence  he  acquired  in  her  affections. 

When  the  same  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  he  was  most  liberal  in  its  acknowledge* 
ment  *'  But,^  said  be,  "  we  must  consult  my  Lady, 
before  we  determine;"  and  this  he  did,  dwelling 
with  grateful  eloquence  upon  the  kindness  of  his 
rejected  friend,  and  its  evident  advantages.  '^  It 
is  all  very  true;"  said  Lady  Sej^mour;  '^  but  he 
owes  you  more  than  this :  indeed,  the  offer  should 
have  been  nutde  to  you  the  first,  which  I  perceive 
was  not ;  but  I  shall  overlook  the  omission  in  con- 
sideration of  your  regard  for  him,  and  as  I  do  pot 
mean  we  shall  accept  it.''  "  Not  accept  his  offer !'' 
QXClaimed  Sir  Charles,  in  the  accents  of  disappoint- 
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ment  and  surprise;  **  what  then  are  your  inten- 
tions. Lady  Seymour?  that  Charles  should  be 
without  learning?"  **Not  so,  sir;  there  are  other 
means  of  instruction  to  be  had^  more  adapted 
to  our  station  than  this.  Young  Bonville  may 
drudge  at  his  books^  for  I  suppose  he  is  to 
be  a  clergyman,  or  a  physician,  or  lawyer;  but 
my  son  is  not  to  be  any  thing,  '^  but  (Sir  Charles 
sighed,  and  mentally  feared  he  never  would  be 
any  thing)  a  gentleman.*"  **  My  lady,  my  lady, 
no  one  can  be  a  gentleman  without  the  education 
of  a  scholar.  I  was  my  own  master  too  soon  in 
life,  and  I  am  determined  Charles  shall  have  that 
learning,  of  which  I  am  sure  I  am  deficient ;  for  I 
was  past  the  oge  of  restraint  and  application,  when 
Mr.  Conycrs  was  my  appointed  tutor.'' 

*•  We  will  have  a  tutor  in  the  house,"  replied  the 
lady;  "an  obliging  young  man,  who  will  instruct 
him  when  he  is  disposed  to  learn,  and  be  a  fitter 
companion  for  him  than  Philip ;  and  who  will  not 
maintain  bis  own  opinion  so  obstinately  as  Edgar 
Itonville  does.*"     In  fact,  Lady  Seymour  did  not 
say^  *•  I  will  have  a  time-serving  obsequious  para- 
site, who  will  be  submissive  and  humble;  above  a 
servant  in  situation,  but  below  one    in  respecta- 
bility, at  is  every  one  who  prostitutes  his  acquire- 
ments for  the  bread  he  eats,  and  debases  his  talents, 
by  dependence  upon  an  illiterate  patron  i^  But  the 
aggregate  of  this  passed  in  her  mind,  and  the  plan 
of  tatomge  was  determined  upon  to  her  satisfaction, 
though  its  application  was  still  procrastinated. 

Edgar  Bonville  immedbtely  commenced  his  at- 
tendance upon  his  reverend  instructor,  who  pur- 
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Sir  Charles  received  him  with  his  usual  good* 
nature ;  and  his  son  expressed,  with  great  anima- 
tion,  the  pleasure  his  arrived  afforded,  **  for,"  said 
he,  '*we  shall  have  fine  sport;  the  servants  are 
going  down  to  the  great  fish-{x>nd  to  break  the 
ice ;  and  papa,  I  am  sure,  will  let  us  go  with  them." 
But  when  the  children's  expectations  were  known 
to  Lady  Seymour,  she  positivdy  forbade  their  ac- 
companying the  servants;  with  whom  she  did  not 
choose  to  entrust  Charles,  where  such  hazardous 
temptations  were  presented  as  a  frozen  fish-pond. 
Charles  wept  bitterly,  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment with  violence  and  petulant  clamour,  whilst 
Edgar  sat  a  padent,  but  rather  disconcerted  visitor. 
Sir  Charles,  who  always  received  happiness  when 
he  could  promote  it,  most  kindly  ofiered  to  become 
one  of  the  party,  which  obviated  every  objection : 
with  recovered  good  humour,  Charles  submitted 
to  all  the  addidonal  clothing  his  mamma  inflicted ; 
and,  with  the  exhilaration  of  spirit  widi  which  a 
fine  frosty  morning  inspires  the  animal  frame,  and 
with  added  pleasure  from  suspended  enjoyment, 
the  two  boys,  along  with  Sir  Charles,  commenced 
their  walk,  attended  by  a  number  of  servants  carry- 
ing pick-axes  and  other  implements  to  accelerate 
their  labours.  The  men  threw  large  blocks  of  ice 
on  the  level  banks,  admitting  the  air  to  the  ex- 
hausted fish,  and  flinging  subsistence  for  them  into 
the  water. — Edgar  said,  ^*  Come,  let  us  build  a  wall 
with  the  ice;  together  we  can  lift  these  pieces." 
"  How  silly  r  replied  Charles,  "  a  wall  with  ice, 
who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?"  '*  Papa  told  us, 


»^ 
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said  Edgar,  '<  a  very  curious  story  of  an  ice  palace, 
much  finer  than  Seymour  Hall,  every  thing  within 
it  was  made  of  ice.*^ 

The  temper  of  Seymour  had  been  irritated  by 
his  mamma'^s  interference  with  his  pleasure,  and 
diough  he  had  been  soothed  by  her  subsequent 
compliance,  the  discomposure  had  not  wholly  sub- 
sided. On  the  altar  of  self-love,  some  sacrifice 
must  yet  be  made;  and  ill  temper  regards  not 
whether  the  innocent  or  the  oflFender  be  the  victim. 
With  returning  petulance,  he  said,  **  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  about  it." — Edgar's  cheeks  were 
instantaneously  crimsoned,  yet  he  suppressed  his 
rising  feelings,  and  said,  "  What !  do  you  not  be- 
lieve that  my  papa  never  told  me  so,  or  that  I  tell 
an  untrnth  ?"  **  I  am  sure  that  your  papa  would  not 
tdl  you  any  such  thing.'''  Edgar  was  the  child  of 
feeling,  but  excellent  habiu,  the  result  of  a  very 
careful  education,  were  the  con*ectives  to  its  indul- 
gence ;— the  colour  that  was  receding  from  his  face, 
returned  with  a  Higher  flush ;  he  stood  indignant 
and  irresolute,  for  perhaps,  had  not  Charles  been 
less  than  himself,  and  had  he  not  remembered  his 
papa^s  earnest  admonitions,  not  to  give  way  to  the 
first  transports  of  anger,  he  might  have  given  him 
a  blow.  Sir  Charles  stood  a  silent  and  surprised 
spectator  of  the  scene, — most  severe  was  the  conflict 
in  Edgar*s  bosom;  to  be  taxed  with  falsehood,  and 
treated  with  insult,  was  more  than  his  unviolated 
veracity,  and  quick  sensibility  could  bear.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  bosom  heaved  with  sobs, 
and  turning  towards  Sir  Charles,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  emotion :  "  Good  morning,  air ; 

VOL.  I.  » 
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I  think  I  had  better  return  home.'^  The  worthy 
gendeman  bad  witnessed  the  childi&h  rupture  with 
concern,  and  immediately  reproved  his  son  with 
more  sternness  than  Edgar  had  ever  observed  in 
him.  ^*  You  are  a  very  bad  boy,  Charles,  and  I 
insist  upon  your  asking  Master  BonviUe's  pardon.''* 
Hitlierto,  this  amiable  being  had  always  given  him 
the  affectionate,  tbe^  endearing  name  of  Edgar; 
but  now  he  sought  to  recall  his  son  to  a  sense  of 
the  respect  to  which  his  young  companion  was  en- 
titled. Charles  looked  sullen,  and  turned  away, 
whilst  Edgar  sighed  deeply,  but  prepared  to  return 
to  Woodfield.  Sir  Charles  pressed  his  little  hand 
most  kindly,  promising  to  visit  him  very  soon. 

The  disposition  of  Charles  Seymour  was  not  so 
faulty  as  his  temper.  Nature  had  not  been  unkind 
to  him,  but  fortune  had  spoiled  him, — to  part  with 
Edgar,  was  grievous  to  him ;  and  as  usual,  when 
oppressed  by  painful  sensations,  he  gave  way  to 
violent  weeping.  His  father  took  his  no  longer 
reluctant  hand,  and  led  him  towards  Edgar,  re- 
peating his  desire,  that  he  should  ask  his  pardon. 
'^  I  do  not  wish  him  to  do  so,"  said  the  generous 
boy,  ^'  if  he  will  only  say  he  does  not  think  I  tell 
falsehoods  ;'^  then  waiting  for  lio  concessions,  he  re- 
ceived and  retumed.Charles's  conciliating  embrace^ 
and  Sir  Charles  was  not  the  least  happy  of  the 
three.  ^*  Will  you  tell  me  the  st<M-y  of  the  grand 
house  all  built  of  ice,  when  we  get  home  7^  «aid 
Charles,  which  Edgar  readily  promised  to  do.  They 
were  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
seated  by  its  glowing  fire,  than  Charles  r^>eated  the 
request,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Charles,  who 
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fiudy  ^  Pray  do,  my  dear;  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  Jt, 
to,  I  am  sure,  will  Lady  Seymour/' — pressing  the 
nb^t  as  in  atonement  for  the  past  Edgar  im- 
mediately compUed,  and  addressing  Cbark^  s$id, 
^<  You  know,  Charles,  that  Russia  is  much  colder 
than  England."  *' No,  I  do  not,^  be  replied. 
"  Oh !  yes,  but  it  is,  and  the  winters  more  severe; 
the  frosts  are  so  strcmg,  that  all  the  great  riyers  are 
froeen  up,  and  become  almost  solid  ice. 

^  One  of  the  Russian  empresses,  I  think  it  was  the 
empress  Anne,  but  it  is  above  sixty  y^ars  f^go,  took 
a  &ncy  to  have  a  palace  buih  of  ice, — large  pieces 
<^  it  were  sawn  into  blocks,  and  it  was  soon  com- 
pleted  All  the  furniture,  chairs^  tables,  and  every 
other  article,  were  all  made  of  ipe :  the  bmkling 
was  cemented  by  water  thrown  upon  the  parts^ 
which  immediately  froze,  and  held  them  together ; 
and  whes  it  was  lighted  up  with  a  great  many 
lights,  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world, 
reflecting  and  multiplying  them  again  and  again, 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  first  di^ 
of  summer,  that  returns  very  suddenly  in  Rnssia, 
melted  the  whole  away,  afnd  nothing  remained  hat 
the  place  on  which  it  stood,  only  the  remembrance 
of  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  seen  it"  '*  I 
wish  I  had  seen  it,"  said  Charles,  ^*  I  think  I  should 
D«^«er  have  forgot  it— Is  that  all  you  know  about 
it,  Edgar  ?^  **  Not  qaite,  but  I  am  afraid  you  mU, 
scarcely  believe  the  rest."  Though  Edgar  did  not ' 
mean  to  awaken  any  consciousness  in  Charles,  be 
appeared  to  feel  it,  and  said,  with  quickness,  ^^  But 
indeed,  I  will' believe  whatever  yon  say;  so^  pray  do 

tell  me  all  you  know." 

f2 
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**  In  fix)iit  of  the  palace,**  said  Edgar,  **  there 
were,  beside  pyramids  and  statues  of  ice,  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  from  which,  as  a  trial,  an  iron  ball  with 
only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder  was  fired,  and 
it  went  through  a  two  inch  board,  at  sixty  yards 
distance;  the  whole  remaining  uninjured  by  the 
explosion."  **I  think,'"  said  Lady  Seymour,  in 
rather  an  unkind  accent,  ^^you  must  have  got 
all  this  by  heart,  pr  you  could  never  remember 
yards  and  inches/'  "  No,  ma'am,'*  replied  the 
boy,  with  the  most  uninterrupted  good  humour, 
**  but  papa  tells  me,  it  is  as  easy  to  remember  the 
exact  number,  as  to  guess  at  one;  so  that,  if  I  pay 
attention  to  what  he  says,  and  think  upon  it  at  the 
same  dme,  1  shall  remember  numbers  and  dates,  just 
the  same  as  I  do  the  story."  Discussing  the  wonders 
of  the  ice-palace,  a  subject  so  entirely  in  season, 
passed  away  the  remaining  hours  of  morning. 

The  following  day  preceded  the  first  and  dearest 
holiday  of  the  Christian  world.     The  permission 
that  Charles  should  pass  it,  and  the  ensuing  week, 
at  Woodfield,    was   granted   conditionally,    that 
Edgar  should  remain  all  night  at  the  hall,  and  a 
servant  was  despatched  to  inform  Mrs.  Bonville  of 
the   arrangement.      The  evening    passed  rather 
heavily,   for  Edgar  had  not  those  resources  for 
amusement    that  home    always   presented ;   and 
Charles,  remembering  the  happy  week  he  liad 
P^J^f^  ^^^**e  in  the  autumn,  became  tedious  to  him- 
self, and  others,  by  *'  wishing  it  was  to-morrow.'' 

T^y^'^'!''^  ^^  ^™«'  so  eventual  in  tlie  life  of 
man,  came  m  ite  #».  ,    .     .  j 

with  great  ala^.       ~'"^»  ""'^  ^^^  ^y"  P"*?""^ 

''"'y  to  set  out  early ;  Charles  disre- 
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garding  all  his  mamma's  fears  of  cold  air  and  slip- 
pery paths.     Accompanied  by  Philip,  they  trod 
the  beaten  snow  with  lively  spirits,  and  sportive 
esfailaration,  whilst  various  objects  in  their  view, 
hitherto  disregarded,  or  considered  too  common 
lor  notice  by  Charles,  now  created  a  pleasurable 
interest,  from  being  remarked  by  Edgar.     Con- 
gregELtioDa  of  birds  were  chirping  from  the  leafless 
bushes,  and  picking  every  remaining  betry  the  in- 
clem^it  season  had  spared;  and  in  the  little  Folds 
attached  to  the  humble  farm-houses  that   they 
passed,  flocks  of  them  were  feeding  upon  the  scat- 
tered grain,  along  with  the  domestic  fowls.     The 
Hares  were  scudding  over  the  snowy  fields,  where 
scarce  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen  even  beneath 
the  shdtering  hedges ;  the  brooks  were  frozen  up, 
and  the  icicles  that  hung  from  the  branches  that 
grew  upon  their  borders  shone  like  pendant  lustres 
in  the  rooming  sun,  whilst  their  sprays  were  beau- 
dfiilly  delineated  by  the  hoar-frost  that  covered 
them ;  interspersed  amongst  them  arose  the  bright 
green  leaves  mid  glowing  berries  of  the  holly,  diat 
appearing  to  scorn  the  powers  of  frost,  shed  a  ray 
of  summer  beauty  on  the  wintry  scene. 

This  variety  of  appearance,  which  the  change  of 
KBSons  produce  upon  the  same  object,  and  which 
aie  so  frequently  passed  with  indifference  by  the 
careless  eye,  awakened  in  Edgar^s  mind  that  h}^ 
teroal  sense  of  beauty,  from  which  the  seeds  of 
future  taste,  and  nice  discernment  spring,  that 
which,  in  the  time  to  come,  will  lead  to  their  more 
CQDSiUDmate  enjoyments;    when   the  shadows  of 
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the  post  shall  give  their  tinctare  and  their  glow  to 
the  harmony  of  the  preaoit  Though  the  sun 
M^itened  the  scene,  his  slanting  rays  afforded 
Kttie  warmth :  at  Woodfidd  they  found  his  agree- 
able substitute,  a  glowing  fire,  and  an  afiectionate 
ruoeption.  During  dinner  a  RoUn  alighted  at  the 
ontsLle  <^  the  window,  at  which  he  pecked  with 
hiabill;  Fanny  knew  the  signal,  and  rose  to  throw 
him  his  accustomed  meal.  Returning  to  her  seat, 
•he  said,  ^  Surely,  mamma,  no  one  could  harm  a 
Robin^red-breast,  of  all  birds.''  <'  l^ce  we  are  not 
to  injure  any  thing  that  feels,  why  the  particular 
exception  of  a  Robin,  my  Fanny?'— «  Becanae, 
mamma,  a  Robin  is  not  so  shy  as  other  birds;  it 
bops  about  the  door  and  window  as  though  it 
could  [Hit'trust  in  us,  and  knew  we  would  not  hurt 
it*  *^  Your  remark  is  yery  just;  to  betray  such 
confidence  would  be  adding  ingratitiide  to  inhu- 
manity, odious  vices  which,,  I  earnestly  hope,  you 
will  never  practise.''  <^  What  a  beautiful  picture 
has  Thomson  drawn  of  the  Robin,'*  said  Mr. 
BonviUe^  **  and  with  what  vivid  colours  has  he 
brought  the  little  rosy  bosomed  bird  to  view !"  ^  My 
recollections,"  replied  Mrs.  Bonville,  <'were  dwell- 
ing upon  the  passage,  and  anticipating  the  enjoy- 
ments there  w^e  in  store  for  these  beloved  children 
when  their  minds  were  sufficiently  matured,  and 
their  tastes  awakened  to  the  charm  of  that  refined 
and  picturesque  poet;  nor  do  I  now  think  thqr 
would  be  insensible  to  the  lively  description  of 
Fanny's  litde  pensioner;  I  will  repeat  it  to  them."' 
^  Oh,  pray  do»  mamma,"  exdcdmed  the  brother 
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and  abter,  whilst  the  same  wish  was  evinced  by 
Charies  in  the  marked  attention  of  his  ftce* 

*'  One  aloacp 
The  red-bieask,  sacred  to  the  houaehold  gods. 
Wisely  regardless  of  th*  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shiTeriRg  nrates,  and  pays  to  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half*afraid,  be  firtt 
Ag^ttosl  tbe  window  beats ; 

Here  the  children  smiled  with  pleased  recog- 
nition of  the  image  with  which  they  bad  been  just 
ftmiUar. 

Then,  brisks  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then  hopping  o>r  the  floor, 
Eyct  all  the  sniling  fiimily  askance. 
And  peeki^  and  statu,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
Tdi  more  faauli^r  grown,  the  table  cmms 
Attiaot  his  slender  leet." 

Tie  slow,  disdnct,  and  expressive  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Bonville  recited  the  lines,  met  the  un- 
derstandings, and  charmed  tbe  fancy  of  the  children^ 
nho  soon  after  retired  to  their  own  amusements, 
and  mirth  and  good  temper  prevailed  till  the  hour 
of  rest. 

When  Mrs.  Bonville  entered  her  room  in  the 
morning,  she  found  the  little  party  attracted  by 
the  sparkling  windows :  the  intensity  of  the  frost 
daring  the  night  had  diversified  the  glass  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  beautiful  figures,  representing 
the  branches  of  trees  loaded  with  diamonds,  ob- 
tcuring  all  external  objects  from  their  view.  The 
children  were  selecting  those  squares  they  thought 
most  fantastically  marhed,  and  amused  themselves 
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by  observing  the  changes  they  underwent,  as  the 
warm  air  within  the  room  gradually  dissolved  the 
evanescent  vision;  but  what  a  piteous  sight  was 
then  presented  to  theirs !  the  poor  little  Robin,  stiff 
and  lifeless,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  severity  of 
the  night,  upon  the  very  place  where  he  had  been 
so  kindly  cherished.  Fanny  wept  as  she  placed  it 
in  her  bosom,  trying  in  vain  to  recall  it  to  life.  <<  It 
came  here,^  said  she,  ^*  for  shelter,  and  we  could 
not  give  it;  had  it  but  been  day,  we  could  have 
saved  it,  but  now  it  will  never  come  to  the  window 
again."  This  sorrowful  event  occupied  the  whole 
attention  of  these  tender-hearted  children,  who  had 
taken  great  pleasure  in  alleviating  the  rigors  of  the 
season  to  all  the  domestic  fowls,  whilst  this  little 
volunteer  upon  their  compassion  had  particularly 
won  their  affections.  Fanny  inclosed  the  little 
bird  in  a  small  paper  box,  filled  with  dried  rose 
leaves  from  her  mamma's  pot-pourri,  and  Edgar 
buried  him  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden^ 
not  quite  impenetrable  to  his  little  spade,  and  their 
tender  regret  was  alleviated  by  the  lines  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville  gave  them,  after  they  had  related  to  her  the 
manner  and  place  of  its  interment 

fFken  summer  smiling  comes 

rii  deck  thy  grave  with  flowers: 
Now  winter's  bleak  and  surly  storms 

Bring  in  the  heavy  hours. 

Thy  race  shall  oft  partake 

The  willing  crums  I'll  give  ; 
For  pity's,  and  thy  gentle  sake. 

Shall  future  red-breasts  live. 

These  simple  lines  were  readily  impressed  upon 
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the  memories  of  Edgar  ai^d  Fanny;  but  Charles, 
who  had  never  had  that  fiiculty  called  into  action, 
coold  not  perpetuate  his  sympathy  by  the  same 
pJeaang  means. 

Christmas-day  succeeded;  the  parishioners  of 
Asfahurst,  from  the  Hall,  Woodfield,and  the  village 
environs,  assembled  at  its  church,  where  their  be- 
loved pastor  delivered  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  towards  man;  the  song  of 
angels  on   the  birth-day  of  that  divine  person, 
whose  life  was  to  be  the  example,  aud  whose  death 
the  redemption  of  all  mankind.     The  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Bonville  filled  with  tears,    sweet  tears,   as  she 
listened  to  the  rustic,  yet  modulated  strains  of  her 
village  neighboui*s,  saluting  "the  happy  Mom,^ 
and  no  fastidious  feelings,  no  supercilious  refine- 
menis  of  taste,  interfered  with  her  enjoyment  of 
the  provincial  music  of  the  country  choristers. 
Her  ear  was  always  subordinate  to  her  heart,  and 
when  one  was  touched,  the  other  never  was  of- 
fended. 

After  the  divine  service  of  theday^  Mr.  Conyers 
arrived  at  Woodfield,  where  every  member  of 
the  family  strove  to  evince  their  respect  by  the 
alacrity  of  their  attentions;  whilst  his  benevolent 
heart,  and  sensible  mind,  was  delighted  to  contem- 
plate domestic  happiness  in  all  its  refined  felicity 
and  true  dignity,  The  children  pressed  around  to 
share  the  good  mane's  smile,  and  joined  with  ua- 
coDstrainecI  freedom  the  cheerful  conversation  of 
the  evening.  *^  Mr.  Conyers,"  said  Charles,  "did 
you  ever  hear  Edgar  tell  about  a  palace  all  built  of 
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ice,  in  Rii»ia  ?'*—*<  I  nevvr  did ;  but  I  have  read 
a  f^vy  surpiising  acconnt  of  Buch  a  palace."  <<  Do 
not  you  think,  sir,"  asked  Edgar,  <<  that  it  was 
rather  foolish  to  have  been  at  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  for  no  purpose,  for  it  was  certain  to  melt 
away  when  the  summer  came?^— ^*  No,  mj  dear 
boy,  I  do  not  consider  either  the  labour  or  expense 
thrown  away ;  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  re^ 
fleet  upon  every  concurrent  circumstance,  before 
we  condemn  those  that  appear  so  questionable. 
The  winters  in  Russia  are  so  intensely  severe,  that 
all  agricultural  occupation  is  suspended-^all  mar 
nual  labour  that  is  performed  out  of  doors  ceases, 
and  navigation  of  every  kind  is  arrested  by  the 
severity  of  the  frost,  and  consequently  innumerable 
hands  are  unemployed  that  depend  upon  their 
earnings  for  their  daily  bread.  *  What  is  to  be 
done?*  says  a  judicious  sovereign,  the  compa^ 
sionate  *  Mother'  of  her  people:  for  that  is  one 
of  the  titles  of  a  Russian  empress,  far  greater  than 
her^imperial  one,  for  it  unites  tenderness  with  au- 
thority, and  love  with  dignity.  <  To  employ  our 
poor  artisans  is  the  best  mode  of  relieving  them ; 
*  it  maintains  their  honest  sense  of  ind^iendenoe-; 
It  continues  the  habits  of  industry;  it  prevents 
their  minds  from  dwelling  upon  the  inevitable 
evils  of  their  condition;  and,  therefore,  rather  than 
they  shall  become  mendicants  upon  our  charity, « 
the  labourer  shall  have  his  hire;  c^rery  material  but 
iee  is  out  of  our  reach,  so  we  will  have  an  ice  pa- 
lace, which,  though  the  sun  will  dissolve  away,  yet 
the  SMne  genial  beama  will  open  our  rivers,  soften 
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to  parsae  its  honest  labours.'  AH  hands  are  now 
called  together,**  continued  the  intelligent  nar- 
rator, "  and  the  palace  gradually  rises  to  Ttew. 
How  many  are  employed !  some  to  break  up  the 
ioe^  others  to  wheel  it  to  the  building,  to  plan,  to 
arrange^  and  cement  die  whole,  every  one  pleased 
with  the  norelty,  and  fed  by  its  remuneration." 
Charles,  Edgar,  and  Fanny,  could  not  restrain 
thrir  delight — "  Oh,  what  a  good  empress  P  ex- 
daimed  the  children.  *<  What  a  wise  princess !" 
said  Mr.  Bonville.  "What  a  happy  people," 
added  die  pleased  mother,  ^'who  were  the  subjects 
of  such  a  benevolent  sovereign,  and  how  fortunate 
it  is  ibr  your  improvement,  and  her  memory,  the 
having  a  friend,  who  thus  directs  your  judgment, 
and  discrimiiuites  her  actions."  "  I  am  very  glad, 
my  dear  air,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  that  you  place 
this  etrcumatance  in  so  much  happier  point  of  view, 
than  does  our  beautiful  poet  Cowper,  whose  hind 
heart  was  unfortunately  contracted  by  those  gloomy 
ideas  of  human  nature  that  a  constitutional  melan- 
choly disposed  him  to  cherish/'  "  Happy  is  it  ibr 
OS,**  observed  Mrs.  Bonville,  '^  that  we  rejoice  in 
oar  belief,  and  feel,  tiiat  as  God  loves  a  cheerftil 
giver,  ao  he  will  accept  the  grateful  services  of  that 
heart  which  cheerfiilly  receives.^  She  ceased,  and 
respectfully  looking  at  Mr.  Conyers,  Appeared  to 
wait  for  hia  concurrence.  "  I  trust  you  are 
right,**  said  he,  in  the  most  affectionate  accents; 
**  Alt  the  blessed  dispensations  of  Providence,  sndi 
as  health,  competence,   and  friends,   talents  and 
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genius,  are  given  us  by  our  benevolent  Creator  to 
make  that  life,  which  is  his  first  and  greatest  gift, 
a  blessing  to  his  creatures ;  and  it  is  the  abuse  of 
them  alone  that  is  sinful,  as  it  is  their  innocent  and 
temperate  enjoyment,  that,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  will 
prepare  us  for  another  and  a  better  world.  To 
turn  away  from  the  banquet  of  life,  as  though  all 
that  came  from  God  was  not  good,  would  be  ingra- 
titude to  the  bounteous  giver.  If  we  had  not  a 
lively  sense  of  the  benefits  he  bestows  upon  us, 
there  would  be  no  virtue,  no  praise  in  their  pious 
resignation,  whenever  his  wisdom  recalls  them. 
Austerity  or  abstinence  is  not  religion,  but  sobriety 
in  our  desires,  and  temperance  in  their  enjoyments^ 
is  virtue;  and,  if  to  that  virtue  we  add  piety,  hu- 
mility, and  obedience,  I  think  we  may  go  safely  on 
our  way  rejoicing.''  "  As  a  reward  to  these  dear 
children,  for  their  attention,  wc  will  return  to  their 
subject,  and  read  Cowper^s  very  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  ice  palace."  "  Fetch  the  book,  Edgar," 
said  Mrs.  Bonville ;  "  it  is  amongst  the  small  oc- 
tavos, exactly  under  the  mild  and  afiecdonate 
resemblance  of  its  author."  *^  Yes,  mamma,  1 
know  the  place ;  the  bracket  on  which  the  weather- 
house  stands  is  betwixt  it  and  the  window :  when 
you  made  that  pretty  house,  you  said  that  Cowper 
had  given  consequence  to  the  simple  Toy."  la 
Mrs.  Bonville's  room  every  thing  had  its  assigned, 
unalterable,  and  appropriate  place;  and,  by  the 
li^t  of  the  fire,  Edgar  took  down  the  sfeoqnd 
volume  of  Cowper's  poems.     Mrs.  Bonville  read  to 
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her  jouog  auditors  the  capricious  efiect  of  frost 
upon  the  mill-wheel,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
particular  subject. 

*•  Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admired. 

Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 

Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ  f 

TTiy  most  magni6cent  and  mighty  freak. 

The  wonder  of  the  north.     No  forest  fell. 

When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  quarry  sent  its  stones 

Tcnrich  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 

And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave : 

Silently  as  a  dream,  the  fabric  rose ; 

yo  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  ask'd 

Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues. 

Illumined  every  side :  a  watery  light 

Gkam'd  through  the  clear  transparency,  that  seem*d 

Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 

From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 

So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy.    A  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 

And  soon  to  glide  into  a  stream  again.** 

All  were  ddiglited  with  the  luminous  description 
of  the  luminous  object,  still  more  illuminate  by 
the  dear,  and  distinct,  and  sweet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Bonville,  which  conveyed  not  only  the  sense  of  the 
subject,  but  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  to  the  under- 
2$tandiogs  of  the  children. 

A  new  delight  seemed  opening  to  the  fiiculties  of 
Charles  Seymour,  of  which  he  could  not  yet  foresee 
the  extent — ^tbe  pleasure  deduced  from  reading, 
from  an  intercourse  with  superior  minds,  with 
wisdom,  with  fancy,  aiid  with  talent^ — a  pleasure 
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which,  if  properly  pursued,  improved,  and  valued, 
could  not  fail  to  elevate  and  gladden,  soothe,  and 
sublimate  his  after  life :  dhd  he  now  requested  Mrs, 
Bonville  "to  read  about  the  weather-house,  if 
that  was  in  the  book,"  whose  fanciful  appearance, 
and  fairy  forms,  delicately  carved  by  Mrs.  Bon^- 
ville,  had  often  attracted  his  attritions.  She 
readily  complied,  and  turned  to  the  page.  * 

**  Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thoBght 
Pevised  the  weather -house,  that  useful  toy ! 
Fearless  of  humid  air,  ur  gathering  rain. 
Forth  steps  the  man,  an  emblem  of  myself; 
More  delicate,  his  timorous  mate  retires.* 

"  Thus,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  can  the  touch  of 
genius  elevate  the  most  simple  objects,  and  can 
place  with  no  mean  effect  even  this  little  paper/ 
fabric  upon  the  same  page  with  the  glittering  par 
lace."  How  much  would  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Seymour,  but  how  much  more  would  their  do- 
mestics have  been  suqirised  to  have  seen  their  way- 
ward Charles  pass  the  whole  of  tlie  evening — the 
long  evening,  without  toys,  peevishness,  heaviness, 
or  complaint,  no  sacrifices  made  to  his  humour, 
no  particular  consideration  paid  to  his  amusement^ 
yet  be  had  been  cheerful,  amused,  and  happy, 
retiring  with  Edgar  at  the  hour  of  nine  with  plea^ 
sant  acquiescence.  After  supper  Mrs.  Bonville 
accompanied  her  soft  voice  with  the  piano,  in 
sioging  Handel's  sweetest  songs,  those  that  feding 
suggested  as  most  consonant  with  the  Season.  Mr. 
Bonville  listened  with  conscious  happiness,  that 
she,  who  by  her  melody  dianned  his  ear,  by  htr 
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virtues  blessed  his  life.  Mr.  Conjers  sat  with 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  heart  rejoicing  with  the 
<' daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  and  spiritually  exulting 
'*  that  every  valley  shall  be  exalted^  and  every 
crooked  path  made  straight." 

At  breakfiist,  Mr.  Conyers  repeated  his  thanks 
fiir  the  pleasure  the  music  ofihe  preceding  evening 
had  afTorded  him :  '<  Which/*  said  he,  '<  did  not 
cease  with  the  cause;  charmed  and  soothed  by  its 
consoling  power,  I  retired  to  my  pillow  under  the 
happy  iofloence^  and  heaven  appeared  tome  in  my 
dreams.  My  dear  madam,  as  I  consider  my  office 
authorises  me  to  reprove  what  is  reprehensible  in 
my  flock,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  the  more  ^ree- 
able  privilege  of  my  duty,  and  praise  when  I  ap- 
prove.**  *<  Surely,^'  rejoined  his  pleased  hostess; 
^  and  when  your  approbation  is  directed  to  me, 
most  gratefully  will  it  be  accepted :  for  does  not 
Shakespeare  say — the  most  observing  of  all  Ob* 
servers — ^  one  good  deed  dying  tongueless,  slaugh"* 
ters  a  thousand,'  and  that  *  our  praises  are  our 
wages.^  Well  did  he  know  die  minds  of  men  and 
women*  So,  my  dear  sir,  tell  me  wherein  I  meet 
yoar  approbation,  and  I  will  try  to  deserve  it  still 
more  and  more.^  <^  In  continuing,^'  replied  he, 
**  to  cultivate  and  improve  your  musical  acquisi- 
tions ;  I  am  growing  an  old  num,  and  have  s|)6nt 
more  of  my  life  in  contemplation  than  in  commu* 
ntcation  '^vith  the  woi*kl,  yet  I  have  had  opportu- 
nides  to  remark,  that  too  many  married  women-— 
tome  from  indolence^  some  from  efiectation,  and 
others  from  indifference  to  please-^bave  laid  aside 
afl  those  accomplishments  that  they  prided  them* 
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selves  upon  in  their  youth.     There  are  a  few,  such 
as  dancing,  that  perhaps  belong  more  exclusively 
to  that  period ;  but  that  a  woman,  who  wishes  to 
embellish   domestic  life,    and   to  concentrate   its 
graces  and  its  charms,  should  resign  her  music, 
surprbes  me.     I  consider  its  practice  more  incum- 
bent on  a  married  than  in  a  single  woman.     Who 
shall  awaken  a  love  and  taste  for  that  sublime  art 
in  the  minds  of  her  children,  but  their  mother ! 
Who  shall  enliven  the  evening  hours  to  the  social 
and  select  circle  of  friends,  but  the  lady  of  the 
House  I  Who  soothe  and  cheer  the  father  of  his 
family,  when  the  cares  or  the  labours  of  his  day 
is  over,  but  the  wife  I     Ske  who  presses  her  best 
powers  into  the  service  of  those  she  loves,  and 
esteems  the  most     How  much  time  in  youth  is 
devoted   to  its  acquirement!  and  it  is  for  more 
mature  life  to  reajWiie  fruits  of  former  application. 
Happy  is  Mr.  Bonville  in  possessing  a  wife  who 
extends  and  improves  those  powers  of  cultivation 
that  gained  the  lover  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  friends!" 

Mrs.  Bonville  smiled  her  thanks  tlirough  her 
tears,  for  such  sweet  approbation  thrilled  at  her 
heart;  and  Mr.  Bonville s  conscious  happiness 
glowed  in  his  face.  The,  children,  enlivened  by 
exercise,  and  properly  habited  to  resist  the  cold, 
were  choosing  their  own  amusements  in  the  garden, 
where  the  gambols  of  a  little  Dormouse  attracted 
their  attention.  The  bright  beams  of  the  sun  had 
clrawn  it  from  its  mossy  dormitory,  and  the  heap  of 
withered  leaves,  that  concealed  its  retreat,  were  so 
exactly  its  own  colour,  that  its  animation  alone 
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distingui&hed  it  from  them.  Crums  of  bread 
were  so  plentifully  distributed,  that  it  could  not 
£ul  being  the  richest  Dormouse  of  its  tribe,  for  all 
were  seized,  and  carried  to  its  secret  storehouse: 
the  only  r^rct  of  the  children  was,  that  its  wants 
were  so  soon  supplied. 

This  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  treat  of  Mrs. 
Bonville*s  domestics ;  and  those  who  do  not  disdain 
the  *'  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  will  not  refuse  the 
evening  visit  to   the  kitchen  at  Woodfield,   but 
accompany  the  benevolent  and  the  youthful  party 
from  the  dining-room  to  survey  its  company,  and 
their  entertainment.     Gold  and  silver  could  not 
more  brighdy  reflect  the  blazing  fire^  than  did  the 
sluning   kitchen    requisites   that  hung  upon   its 
Aliened  walls,  amongst  which  branches  of  ever- 
greens and  holly-berries  were  plenteously  inter- 
mixed.    Cleanliness,  warmth,  comfort,  and  even 
brilliancy  pervaded  the  spacious  extent,  and  the 
plendfully  covered  table  evinced  the  liberality  and 
indulgence  of  its  owners.   Added  to  Mr.  Bonville*s 
household  and  helpers,  there  were  assembled  Philip 
from  the  Hall,  Robeit's  wife  and  children,  blind 
Katherine,  and  her  litde  guide ;  Susan,  the  widowed 
wife  of  the  absent  soldier,  and  his  infirm  old  mo- 
ther, whom  the  men,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville,  had  brought  up  in  her  own  arm-chair,  and 
who  was  invited  to  remain  all  night.     "  For,"  said 
that  excellent  woman,  **  if  old  age  is  left  to  brood 
over  its  infirmities,  and  think  of  the  time  when  it 
could  have  joined  with  the  most  joyous,  no  wonder 
that  it  repines  and  becomes  peevish."     Mr.  Bon- 
ville's  welcome  inspired  ease  and  confidence,  which 
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was  evinced  by  modest  curtesies  and  grateful  looks. 
Mr.  Conyers  approached  the  table,  and  consecrated 
the  feast  by  a  short  but  emphatic  blessing,  in- 
cluding those  who  dispensed  and  those  who  re- 
ceived, with  the  great  Givier  of  all  good. 

The  transient  visitors  then  withdrew  to  the 
dining-room,  to  where  the  cheerful  voices  and 
joyous  laughter  of  the  feasters  resounded.  The 
pleasing  air  of  Gramachree  Molly,  sung  by  one  of 
the  maids,  and  Poor  Tom  Bowling,  very  pathe- 
tically, by  the  gardener,  who  was  one  of  the  village 
choristers,  gratified  the  children,  at  whose  request 
the  door  remained  open  whilst  they  sung,  that  they 
might  hear  the  rustic  harmony.  Soon  after  eleven 
all  was  silent;  pleased  and  grateful,  every  one  had 
retired,  and  quietness  and. order  attended  them 
to  their  respective  stations. 

The  snow  fell  during  the  following  day,  con* 
fining  the  children  entirely  to  the  house.  Whilst 
sitting  at  table  after  dinner,  Charles  Seymour,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  rise^  said — 
«  Pray,  Mrs.  Bonville,  why  have  not  you  m«i- 
servants  to  wait  in  the  dining-room?"  "  For 
several  reasons,  my  dear  Charles;  but  one  may 
sufiice.  I  think  there  is  not  any  thing  to  be  done 
in  a  house  that  a  woman  may  not  do  as  well  as  a 
man,  and  there  are  so  many  services  out  of  doors 
that  are  better  done  by  men,  that  I  wish  to  see  each  in 
their  appropriate  place."  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Conyers, 
**  men  are  generally  allowed  to  wait  better  than 
women :  we  must  not  let  Charleses  proposition  lan- 
guish for  want  of  a  little  contest"  "  By  no  means; 
men  have   always  their  stated  employment  in  a 
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bouse,  from  which  they  are  very  fiddom  expected  U> 
depart ;  women,  because  they  can  be  made  so  va- 
rioudy  useful,  are  as  variously  emfdoyed,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  equally  competent  to  one  department 
(who  are  expected  to  take  a  part  in  all);  but  re- 
miioerate  theoi  as  well,  and  do  not  exact  more 
from  thera  than  the  others  perform,  and  I  do  not 
donbt  but  their  domestic  service,  and  pn»npt  atr 
ti^aiHy,  would  be  equally  valuable  and  evident." 
^  Moreover  than  this/'  said  Mr.  Bonville,  **  you 
mut  correct  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  it  is  more 
genteel  to  be  served  by  men  than  womei^  befinre 
their  real  and  distinct  services  can  be  balanced.'' 
*^  I  do  not,^  replied  Mrs.  Bonville^  ^^  attempt  to 
combat  &shionable  opinions,  or  to  control  esta* 
Uidied  customs  in  the  world.^    ^  Nor  to  reform  it 
by  preeept  and  example^^'  interrupted  Mr*  Conyers^ 
^or  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  than  it  is.'' 
**  Hie  world  /  live  in,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville^  <^  is  so 
good,  that  I  will  not  think  ill  of  any  other  ;^^  and 
the  sweet  sentiment  difiiised  itself  over  her  cpun* 
tamiyv*^  as  shc  lookedwith  love  upon  all  around  her. 
Charles  had  listened  attentively  to  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  suggested;  and  when  Mrs.  Bonville 
paused,  he  said, — *'But  I  should  wish  to  know 
what  arc  the  other  reasons  you  have,  for  I  am  sure 
Aey  will  be  good  ones,"     **  Now,"  observed  Mr. 
Bonville,  ^  Mrs.  Bonville  will  not  decline  to  gratify 
a  wish,  that  is  accompanied  by  so  handsome  and 
>o  just  a  compliment."     ^*  Dear  mamma,"  said 
Edgar,  who  was  always  delighted  when  his  friend 
appeared  to  advantage,  ^^  oblige  Charles,  will  you  ?" 
^  What  remains,  my  dear  boys,  does  not  apply  so 
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well  to  general  cases  as  to  my  own  feelings,  but 
which  answers  more  directly  to  the  question  put  by 
Charles,  why  I  do  not  employ  men-servants  in  the 
dining-room  ?  It  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  keep 
a  man-servant  exclusively  for  domestic  attendance ; 
and  I  would  much  rather  have  my  table  served^ 
and  my  tea  attended  by  a  neat  active  young  wo- 
man, than  by  a  man  who  was  partly  occupied  in 
the  care  of  horses,  and  the  business  of  the  stable. 

*^  This  reason  applies  to  my  individual  feelings,  but 
another  would  influence  my  opinion  in  any  situa- 
tion. The  exigencies  of  the  State  call  upon  all 
men  who  are  not  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  or  the  labour  of  the  mechanic,  to  serve 
their  country,  and  to  carry  a  musket  rather  than  a 
tea-kettle  \'"  <'  That  is  the  best  of  all,''  said  Charles ; 
"  then  you  think  it  wrong  for  mamma  to  have  her 
own  footman,  Sir  Charles  to  have  Morgan,  and 
that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  turn  away  Philip  ?" 
The  whole  party  smiled  at  the  zeal  of  the  young 
reformer. — "  By  no  means,  Master  Seymour;  my 
private  reasons  are  not  to  be  opposed  to  received 
opinions,  and  general  customs.  I  act  and  speak 
from  my  own  sense  of  what  I  think  right,  but  do 
not  condemn  others  who  think  and  act  differently. 
<Mt  is  expected,  and  it  is  fitting  your  mamma 
should  be  attended  as  other  ladies  of  her  rank  and 
fortune  are. — ^Your  papa  has  been  accustomed, 
from  his  infancy,  to  depend  upon  the  aid  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  personal  necessi^  becomes  more 
imperious  with  his  years.     Philip  is  a  faithful  do- 

*  Wriuen  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
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mcsdc,  whom  they  have  placed  in  his  station^  ibr 
your  safety  and  accommodadon.  Bat,  my  dear  boy, 
this  much  you  have  in  your  own  power;  make  your- 
self as  independent  of  his  services  as  you  can.   Ac* 
custom  yourself  to  perform  those  little  o£Bces  for 
yourself^  that  a  man  should  disdain  to  ask  of  another; 
be  not  the  slave  of  your  servant,  which  every  one 
is,  who  cannot  help  himself.*^     "  I  will  try,^  said 
Charles;  ^<papa  always  says,  I  am  a  better  boy 
when  I   have  been  at  Woodfield. — When  I  go 
home,  I  will  say,  *  Philip,  you  do  not  need  stand 
behind  my  chair  whilst  I  eat  my  breakfast, — if  my 
tpoon  falls,  I  can  gather  it  myself, — when  I  have 
finished,  I  will  ring  the  bell/"  *<  Bravo,**  said  Mr. 
Conyers,   ^^  I  wish  Mrs.  Bonville  would  take  my 
polpit,  for,  wherever  she  advances  an  opinion,  or 
recommends  an  axiom,  she  never  fails  to  make 
a  convert.*' 

On  the  following  mornings  Charles  was  standing 
at  the  window  of  Mrs.  Bonville's  room,  which 
commanded  the  approach  to  Woodfield,  when  he 
suddenly  exclmmed :  <*  Come  here,  Fanny,  and  see 
what  is  upon  the  road ;  many  people  all  white  as 
snow,  and  glittering  like  the  sun,  with  scarlet  rib- 
bons all  flying  about  !^  At  the  same  time^  Mrs. 
BonviUe's  Jemale  Jbotman  entered  the  room,  say- 
ing **  the  mummers  were  coming  towards  the 
house,  and  to  ask  if  they  were  to  be  admitted  F* 
*<  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  <^  and  inquire 
of  Robert  if  there  is  room  in  the  bam  for  their 
exhibition.^  Patty  retired  much  pleased  with  the 
orders  she  had  received,  and  before  the  gay  troop 
arrived,  she,  with  Robert's  assbtance,  had  formed 
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seats  of  the  bundled  straw,  for  the  company;  be- 
hind whom  stood  the  servants,  with  the  wife  and 
children  of  Robert  The  spacious  area  of  the 
threshing-floor  was  the  stage  on  which  the  gam- 
bols of  the  performers  were  to  be  exhibited. 

Though  Charles  was  turned  eleven  years  old,  he 
had  been  rendered  so  timid  from  being  waited  upon 
and  watched  with  a  sort  of  nervous  anxiety,  that 
he  was  habitually  fearful,  and  perpetually  appre- 
hensive of  a  something  that  was  to  harm  him.  The 
black  face  and  grotesque  appearance  of  the  clown 
rather  alarmed  him,  and  he  cr^  to  the  seat  be-*  ^ 
tween  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mrs.  Bonville,  where, 
considering  hiaself  very  aaf^  he  bec«ne  most  «- 
oeedingly  diverted  with  the  ridtculousgestures  of  that 
personage^  who,  apart  from  the  principal  perfona- 
ers^  attempted  to  caricature  them.  Six  young  men 
formed  the  group,  and  they  were  not  ungraceful 
dancers. 

They  wor«  white  dresses,,  fasicifully  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  shining  metal,  and  had  small 
brass  bells  tied  to  their  knees,  which,  by  harmo- 
msing  with  the  violin,  tabor,  and  pipe,  proved  the 
dancers  kept  good  measure^  They  each  bore  a 
light  metal  sword,  witli  which  they  performed" 
various  evolutions; — the  most  pleasing  of  these 
was  in  uniting  their  points  very  dexterously,  and 
in  inclosing  the  clown  with  tkeir  (sointed  barriers, 
at  which  he  appeared  dreadfully  aformed. 

The  dancing  was  succeeded  by  a  dramatic  p^^ 
fiirraance,  where  jSt.  George,  the  champion  of 
England,  subdued  all  the  other  knights  of  Chris- 
tendom, collectively;  a  display  of  national  prowess 
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Yery  allowable  in  such  an  exhibition.    Mr.  Boa- 
Tille  and  Mr.  Conyers  rewarded  the  performers  to 
their  entire  satis&ction ;  the  latter,  most  good-hu* 
mooredly,  admonishing  them  to  be  meny  and  iBtse 
in  its  disposal ;  and  well  they  knew  the  result  of 
the  caution  would  not  pass  without  fiurther  scrutiny. 
Charles  had  received  great  entertainment  from 
the  spectacle.     ^*  But,"  said  he,  ^  mamma  will  not 
let  them  come  to  the  Hall :  she  says  they  are  vaga- 
bonds and  idle  people,  who  would  steal  the  poultry ; 
and  she  orders  the  gates  not  to  be  opened  for  them.'' 
'^  Your  mamma  is  mistaken,  my  dear^"  said  Mr. 
BonviUe;   **they  are  all  our  village  neighbours: 
yoong  men,  who,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
have  prepared  diemselves  to  exhibit  an  old  English 
pwrtime,  which  they  partly  do  because  th^r  fa- 
thers, grandfathers,   and    great-grandfathers  did 
the  same ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  collecting  a . 
Mttle  money  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  that  season 
their  superiors  devote  to  more  refined  amusements.'' 
^  I  like  to  see  these  old  English  sports,"  said  Mr. ' 
Conyers ;  **  ihej  preservie  some  little  trace  of  the 
taste  of  our  ancestors,  in  those  times  when  our  no- 
bility lived  all  the  year  at  their  family  mansions, 
only  quitting  them  for  a  short  periodical  visit  to 
London,  to  evince  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign. 
^  Three  hundred  years  a^^o,  similar  amusemrats 
to  what  we  have  just  witnessed  were  among  the 
festivities  prepared  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  those 
nobles  whose  Houses  she  distinguished  by  her  pre- 
sence.    In  her  reign,  dramatic  performances  were 
in  their  infitncy-— though  Shakespeare  was  living, 
there  were  very  few  actors  that  could  represent  his 
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characters,  and  the  only  theatres  were  u\  London 
and  at  the  two  Universities,  where  the  admittance 
had  been  one  penny,  afterwards  twopence ;  and  in 
his  time,  only  one  shilling. 

"  The  dance  we  have  just  witnessed  was  brought 
from  Spain,  by  the  soldiers  of  Edward  the  Third, 
who  learned  it  from  the  Mooi*s.  It  was  called  the 
Morisco  dance,  Englishised  to  Morrice-dance,  and 
vulgarised  to  Mummers ;  or  perhaps  so  called  under 
the  usurpationof  Oliver  Cromwell,  duringwhose  su- 
premacy, all  kinds  of  amusements  were  suppressed, 
or  held  in  the  utmost  abliorrence,  and  termed  pro- 
fane mummeries.  With  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  amusements  of  the  Continent  were 
introduced;  more  refined,  but  lessinnocent ;  less 
suited  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  English 
people,  and  much  more  injurious  to  their  moi^s." 

"  But  when  I  am  a  man,*'  said  Charles,  "  I  will 
often  have  the  mummers  up  at  Seymour- Hall, 
whether  it  be  Christmas  or  no." — *'  Tliat  would 
be  wrong,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Bonville.  **  By 
allowing  and  rewarding  their  exertions  at  a  proper 
season,  we  give  all  the  encouragement  requisite ;  to 
promote  their  object,  beyond  this  our  participation, 
would  derogate  from  our  station  in  life,  that  pre- 
sents different  amusements  and  relaxations  more 
suited  to  our  education  and  resources."— "  More 
suited  to  the  future  master  of  Seymour- Hall  and 
the  gentleman,''  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  *'  which,  I 
trusts  will  never  be  separate." 

At  the  close  of  the  week,  Mr.  Conyers  and 
Charles  Seymour  departed ;  the  one  to  prepare  for 
his  Sabbath  duties  the  other  to  his  usual  dull  rou- 
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tine  of  time.  Tbe  succeeding  week  was  enlivened 
by  the  recapitulated  pleasures  Woodfield  had  af* 
finded. 

Tbe  ice  palace,  the  weather  house,  the  robin, 
the  dormouse,  the  servants'  feast,  and  the  morrice 
daocera,  simple  as  they  were — ^yet,  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  subservient  to  his  amuse*, 
ment  gave  them  importance,  and  their  reiterated 
detail  never  £uled  to  afford  him  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
FomiM  man,  who  shoald  in  both  participate. 
If  oar  lires^  motions,  theirs  must  imitate— 
Our  knowledge,  Hke  oar  blood,  must  circulate. 

Dbvham. 

With  the  progressive  year,  Edgar  pursued 
his  studies  with  regular  application.  Though  Mr. 
Conyers  was  the  most  indulgent  of  friends,  he 
was  a  strict  preceptor:  he  considered  a  person 
who  was  half  learned,  as  unlearned :  a  pupil  of  his 
most  become  a  scholar,  in  its  strictest  sense,  or 
cease  to  be  a  pupiL  Edgar's  application  and  am- 
bition kqpt  pace  with  his  tutor*s  discipline  and  his 
pirent^s  expectations ;  and  though  no  prodigy,  he 
was  not  excelled  in  his  classical  acquirements  by 
any  boy  of  his  age  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  so 
distinguished  for  producing  scholastic  learning. 

Mr.  Weston^  a  young  man  of  respectable  abi-* 
lilies  and  good  disposition,  was  now  engaged  at 
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Seymonr  Hall ;  but  his  mode  of  instruction  was 
too  formal  for  Charles :  his  childhood  had  hitherto 
passed  without  restraint  or  application,  and  he  was 
wearied  with  the  systematic  manner  in  which  his 
kssona  were  given.  The  instructor  did  not  con* 
descend  tathe  capacity  of  the  pupil, — learning  was 
a  bitter  pill,  that  required  sweeting  to  the  taste,  and 
gilding  to  the  eye  of  a  boy,  situated  and  indulged 
as  Charles  had  been ;  and  the  preceptor^  who  had 
been  educated  under  a  severe  master,  where  all 
dispositions  had  been  treated  the  same,  thought  he 
best  fulfilled  his  duty  by  pursuing  the  same  plan. 
Possessed  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  having  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  world,  he  really  was  in  awe  of 
Lady  Seymour,  and  submitted  to  her  authority 
his  proper  control  over  her  son ;  whilst  the  manner 
in  which  she  generally  addressed  him,  and  always 
spoke  of  him  in  his  absence,  did  not  tend  to  inspire 
his  pupil  with  tliat  respect  for  his  character,  that 
itaa  requisite  to  give  effect  to  his  instructions. 
Charles  never  fek  so  great  a  desire  to  play  as- 
when  Mr.  Weston  appointed  him  to  read;  and 
every  added  lesson  was  considered  an  additional 
burden.  Remoostsanoes  were  gently  urged  in  the 
presence  of  papa  and  momma,  representing,  **  than 
it  was  impossible  those  should  learn  who  would 
never  apfdy." 

''  Charles,  my  dear  boy,*^  said  his  £E^er,  ^  you 
must  attend  to  your  lessons;  if  you  do  no^  yon 
certainly  will  be  a  dunce :— a  sad  tfiing  for  a  young 
gentleman  to  be  a  duncei  What  have  I  engaged- 
Mr.  Weston  Eor^  hfU  that  you  might  leam  at 
home?  You»  must  take  care,  or  Boaville  will  beat 
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yoa  tar  away  at  your  book.  What  a  thing  it  Will 
be,  if  he  can  read  Homer  in  Greek,  and  you  can 
only  take  Mr.  Pope  a  word  for  it  P  "  That  will 
not  give  me  any  concern,^  said  Lady  Seymour; 
"  Mr.  Bonville'«  son  is  to  lire  by  his  learning;  hut 
I  do  not  see  what  use  it  is  for  a  gentleman,  whd 
will  have  his  steward  to  setde  his  accounts,  and 
whose  valet  may  write  his  notes :  and,  as  for  the 
classics,  that  seem  to  be  such  a  plague  to  him,  they 
are  all  translated  I  suppose^  and  he  may  read  them 
riiat  waj  if  he  likes/' 

To  hear  those  acquisitions  on  which  he  had  justly 
prided  himself,  and  seen  so  highly  venerated  bjr 
the  most  distinguished  and  estimable  of  men,  thui' 
Vtgfatiy  spoken  oi^  moved  even  the  mild  Mr.  Weston 
to  do  what  he  had  never  done^befoxe^-advance  aiL 
opinion  in  opposition  to  Lady  Seymour.  *'  But,i 
madam,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  copy  06 
one  of  Raphael's  finest  pictures,  if,  by  any  exertions 
wiAin  your  resiA,  you  could  possess  the  divine 
originaL^ 

^  Mr.  Westoo/'  said  this  lady  of  dull  pevcqiH 
tionsy  <<  we  were  not  talking  of  pictures,  but  ofi 
xk9ol  book$ :  and  if  you  thus  run  fix>m  one  tUng 
to  another,  I  do  not  wonder  Charles  makes  wo  im<- 
provementw*^  Poor  Mr.  Weston  might  have  said^ 
widi  Lear,  *^  I  pray  you,  undo  this  button  f  but  ta 
mbdue  diis  chokii^  emotion,  he  withdrew ;.  and  af 
^  the  eleraen  to  were  so  gendy  mixed  up  in  him,!*'  thut 
he  codd  not  find  any  solace  in  the  indulgenot  of 
contempt  or  displeasure,  he  was.  grieved  and 
happy. 
A  few  months  more*  tcsrimnaled.  Mn 
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residence  at  Seymour  Hall :  he  was  a  ccmscientious 
young  man,  and  he  did  not  think  himself  the  la- 
bourer worth  his  hire ;  for  the  ground  on  which 
the  seed  was  sown  returned  no  produce.     Edgar 
and  Charles  continued  to  interchange  visits ;  but 
Lady  Seymour  was  frequently  displeased,  and  her 
son  vexed,  that  he  never  could  be  prevailed  to 
stay  beyond  his  appointed  time,  or  disappoint  Mr. 
Conyers's  expectation  of  his  attendance. 
>  The  present  autumn  was  fixed  for  the  Seymour 
family  to  visit  London,  where  they  purposed  re- 
maining the  whole  winter:   a  circumstance  that 
had  now  ceased  to  he  an  object  of  vanity  or  plea- 
isure  to  Lady  Seymour,  but  adopted  solely  for  the 
purpose  she  professed — ^that  of  giving  Charles  an 
opportunity  to  learn  dancing,  and  to  receive  lessons 
in  French.    With  the  mode  in  which  idle  and  half 
educated  young  men  piMs  their  time  and  spend 
their  money,  he  was  yet  too  young  to  be  initiated* 
.  A  lovely  autumn  succeeded  the  summer  of  this 
year,  when  the  family  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  left 
the  woods  and  waters  of  Teesdale,  for  Brighton, 
previous  to  their  establishment  in  OroBVenor  Square. 
Before  their  departure,  Sir  Charles  and  his  aon 
took  a  most  afiectionate  leave  of  their  friends  at 
Woodfield : — the  former  acquainted  Mr.  BonviUe, 
that  the  housekeeper  had  orders  to  keep  a  constant 
fire  in  the  Ubrary,  when  the  weather  became  ooldev, 
for  his  accommodation,  and  that  of  Mr.  Conyens ; 
and  Charles  told  Edgar,  he  hoped  they  should 
keep  their  Christmas  together,  at  Woodfield. 

The  hours  Edgar  passed  with    Mr.  Conyers, 
Mrs.  Bonville  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Fanny 
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in  Teadiiig,  music,  and  drawing.    Whilst  Frendi 
and  arithmetic  were  taught  them  by  their  father^ 
Fanny'^s   acquisitions   in  drawing  were  a  never- 
fiuling  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  her, 
being  combined  with  various  information^  along 
with  the  specdfic  art  of  imitation.    The  flowers  she 
painted  were  copied  from  nature,  and  from  the 
grasses  in  the  meadows,  which  were  arranged  ac^- 
Gording    to  their  botanical  dassifididons.      The 
ramification  of  forest  trees;  their  foliage  and  fruit 
^-tfae  orders  of  architecture—the   imitations   of 
gems    and    fixsils-^insects   and    butterflies,    she 
delineated    with   the  greatest  delicacy;   and  h^ 
pordblio  would  have  afforded  pleasure,  to '  such 
as  were  advanced  in  those  pursuits  that  her  pro^ 
doctions  only  very  modesdy  verged  upon«      The 
hoars  between  dinner  and  evening  were  invari- 
ably occupied  by  taking  long  walks  in  the  woods, 
by  the  river,  amongst  the  rocks;   Mr.   BonviUe 
frequently    accompanying    his    fiimily    in    those 
rural  walks,  so  conducive  to   health   and  happi- 
ness ;     for   the    beautiful  country   wherein  '  they 
dwelt  perpetually  excited  their  admiration  ;  whilst 
gratitude  to  that  Being,  who  had  created,  and  given 
them  feelings  to  enjoy  it,  glowed  in  tlicir  bosoms. 

Walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  itdgar  drew 
bis  mamma's  attention  to  a  remarkable  large  oak 
tree,  that  flung  its  branches  across  the  water,  and 
widely  extended  them  over  the  meadow.  '<  What 
a  noble  tree  that  is,  mamma,  and  how  well  it  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  ^  king  of  trees !' "  *^  Indeed  it 
does,"  she  xepliedi  **  for  it  possesses  all  those  proper- 
ties and  qualifications  that  ought  to  attach  to  sove- 
reignty ;— its  widely  extended  arms,  like  those  of  a 
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powerful  and  benevolent  monarch,  ttSarSing  pro- 
tection, shelter,  and  shade  to  all  around; — the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  field  repose   beneatli 
them  ;-^imiumerable  birds  find  the  most  perfect 
fecurity  amidst  its  thickly  interwoven  branches  ;-— 
its  bark  is  animated  by  various  species  of  insects, 
many  too  minute  Sat  the  unassisted  eye  to  dis- 
cover;--and,  at   the  root,  the  industriom   ants 
Ibrm  their  busy  litde  republic.    Independent  of 
the  services  it  afibrds  to  man  and  animals^  we 
cannot   fail  to   admire   the  ornament  it    is   to 
our  woods  and  fields,  like  that  monarchy,  whidb, 
by  benefiting    others,   elevates  itseU^    it    uniDes 
^gnity   and  grandeur  with  usefulness  and    be- 
nevolence:  every  part  dbat  adds  to  its  beauty, 
promotes  some  corresponding  ^ood.    It  displays 
no  superficial  trappings ;  for  its  characteristics  are 
those  of  true  greatness.    The  soft  inviting  airs  of 
spring,  or  the  first  beams  of  summer,  do  not  seduce 
it  to  put  forth  its  early  blossoms,  or  expose  them 
too  soon  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  season ;  neither, 
on  the  first  indicatum  of  the  wintry  tempest,  will 
it  yield   its  leafy  honours : — the  blandishments  of 
prosperity  do  not  sofVen  or  enervate,  neither  do 
the  rougher  blasts  of  adversity  terrify  or  subdue. 
Thus  far  the  moral  cliaracter  of  the  oak :  its  na- 
tural and  historical  one  deserves  our  farther  atten^ 
tion.  But  the  sun  has  set  some  time ;  and  the  even- 
ing is  coming  on   so  fast,  that  we  must  hasten 
home,  and  finish  our  history  of  the  Oak  by  the  fire- 
side.'* 

After  tea,  Fanny  recalled  her  mamma's  attendofi 
to  the  sylvan  lecture,  first  (facing  the  footstool  at  her 
feeti  adjusting  the  candle-shade,  closing  the  doors, 
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and,  with  the  intuitive  ^irit  of  Cowper,  to  whose 
vchIcs  she  was  yet  in  the  aggregate  a  stranger,  ar- 
xanging  all  for  the  evening's  enjoyment  with  &j*- 
item^ic  precision*     Mrsi.  Bonvill^  resuming  the 
subject,  proceeded  with  the  natural  properties  of 
the  oak.     *<  It  is,"  said  she,  "  deservedly  the  ftfide 
of  Britain,  of  which  it  is  a  native^  smtiag  itself  to 
every  soil,  and  growing  in  all  siluatioiu.    Its  tin*- 
ber  is  preferred  for  every  purpose  where  strength 
jsiddurabili^are  necessary:  by  being  immened  tit 
wttta-,  it  acquireB  the  hardness  of  iron^  and  the 
cdour  of  dtnmy :  its  crooked  branches^  fei^^  like 
a  knee,  imd  so  oaUed  by  the  workmen,  are  pidctttd, 
in  ship-building,  to  those  artificial  joints  or  bond- 
ings, that  the  most  expeit  mechanic  can  eatecute. 
Its  bark  is  eminently  useful,  in  giving  to  the  hides 
of  animals  that  tenacity  and  suppleness,  that  fits 
them  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  leather  is 
required.     The  acoiiis,   that  arie  the  fruit  of  the 
oak,  present  a  very  nutritious  support  to  that 
animal   that  supplies  our  tables  with   hams  and 
bacon ;   and  from   acorns  our  forefathers  derived 
a  very  principal  paft  of  their  8ubsiste];ce»  '  when 
wild    in   woods    the   noble   savage    ran.'      Even 
to  this  day,  the  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,   gi-ow- 
ing   on    the   shores    of    the    Mediterrniiean,   im 
ground  into  bread  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  France.     The  fallen  leaves  of  the  oak  are 
not   without  their  use:   gathered  by  the  careful 
hand  of  the  gardener,  and  deposited,  at  certain 
periods,  in  one  large  heap,  they  undergo  a  de- 
composing process,  that  fits  them  for  the  use  of  the 
hot-house^  and,  in  a  more  advanced  state,  to  en- 
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rich  the  soil  of  the  garden ;  thus  returning  to  the 
earth  that  first  sustained  them,  their  grateful  tri- 
bute. The  galls,  that  are  an  excrescence  produced 
on  the  leaf  of  the  oak,  by  an  insect  living  upon  its 
juices,  possess  tlie  same  astringent  quality^  will  cor- 
rode iron,  and  are  a  principal  ingredient  in  dyings 
and  making  ink.  The  root,  which,  from  its  exces- 
sive hardness,  is  eradicated  with  great  difficulty,  is 
▼ery  valuable  for  many  purposes  that  repay  the 
laborious  exertion;  and  of  the  trunk,  the  ndble 
trunk,  are  built  those  wooden  walls  that  defend  our 
island  home,  and  gain  us  riches  and  glory,  to 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  are  destined. 

Let  India  boast  her  |jknts ;  nor  envy  \v« 
The  weeping  amber,  or  ihe  palmy  tree ; 
While,  by  our  oaks^  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn*.*' 

**  Those  are  very  good  lines,  mamma;  pray  who 
wrote  them  ?**  **  I  hope  you  understand  as  well 
as  admire  them,  Edgar.  What  do  they  express  ? 
That  we  do  not  need  to  envy  the  productions  of 
other  climates;  because  we  not  only  fetch  them  in 
our  ships,  that  are  made  of  English  oak,  but,  by 
their  help,  can  conquer,  and  make  them  our  own/' 
«  Very  well  illustrated,*'  said  Mr.  Bonville;  "  and 
proves  the  general  assertion,  that  Mr.  Pope's  verse 
unites  sense  with  sound.**'  "  Shall  we  proceed,  or 
delay  what  remains  of  the  subject  to  another  even- 
ing?" "  Oh  !  pray  continue,  mamma,"  exclaimed 
thejbrother  and  sister  at  the  same  time;  <  if  you  are 

•  Pope*8  Windsor  Forest. 
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Dot  weary."  ^  I  do  love  the  adtamn,'^  said  Edgar; 
^  we  have  the  enjoyments  of  the  summer's  day  and 
Uie  winter  s  evening.  If  we  should  not  be  trouble- 
some, I  wish  mamma  would  give  us  the  history  of 
all  the  forest  trees.  T  only  know  the  Oak  and  the 
Sycamore,  and  do  not  know  the  properties  of  aiiy/* 

*^  You  have,  indeed,  engaged  me  in  a  woodland 
walk,"  Mrs.  Bon ville  replied,  ^<  but  one  from  which 
i  shall  receive  great  pleasure.^'  <*  But  to  give 
more  effect  to  the  l^ture  on  trees,^'  observed  Mr< 
BonvilJe,  '*  you  should  treat  upon  the  subject  of 
each  beneath  its  shade,  that  you  might  exemplify 
yoar  observations  from  nature."  **  That  we  can 
do,^  said  Mrs.  Bonville:  '*  we  will  finish  the  oak 
this  evening;  and,  before  we  h^n  another  lec« 
tare,  (to  use  your  dignified  appellation)  we  will 
visit  the  copse  of  Elms,  that  skirts  the  highway,  and 
which  has  a  particular  claim  upon  our  children's 
attention. 

^  Naturalists  assert,  that  a  hundred  years  must 
pass  before  the  oak  arrives  at  maturity,  another 
before  its  growth  is  suspended,  and  the  same  cen-r 
tennial  period  revol/es  before  its  decay  commeuces. 
Bat  it  is  ascertained)  that  it  will  also  outlive  a  much 
longer  time,  still  presenting  a  venerable  memento 
of  its  primeval  grandeur. 

**  Cowper  testifies,  that  the  Yardley  oak  gave  sign^^ 
of  vegetable  life,  after  an  existence  of  seven  hundred 
yeais.  Beneath  wide  spreading  oaks,  any  one  of 
which  was  in  itself  a  grove,  the  ancient  Britons 
assembled  to  perform  their  religious  rites;  which, 
amidst  all  the  superstitious  ceremonies  by  which 
thef  were  encumbered,  still  evinced  that  a  belief 
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in  a  superior  Being  is  natural  to  the  heart  of  man ; 
though  it  is  by  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  alone 
that  he  can  direct  his  faith,  agreeable  to  his  rea- 
son and  his  feelings. 

^  The  oak  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  their 
idolatrous  imaginations,  and  became  a  sacred  tree 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  our  history.  By  the  Romans, 
it  was  named,  ^*  Jove's  tree;''  and  by  them  conse- 
crated to  him.  A  chaplet  of  its  honoured  branches 
was  assigned  to  those  who  had  materially  serveil 
their  country,  or  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a 
lellow-citizen,  and  was  called  a  civic  wreath,  en- 
nobling its  wearer  in  the  eyes  of  every  compatriot 
Roman.  An  oak  was  planted  at  the  gate  of 
Caesar's  palace— a  mark  of  the  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held.  Our  sailors,  the  guardians  of  £ng« 
land,  are  called  **  Hearts  of  Oak'*— 


He.trts  of  oak  are  our  ships. 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men  : 


and  to  the  widely  spreading  branches  of  the  oak 
we  owe  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  the  pre- 
servation of  Charles  the  Second,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  since  which  it  has  been  called  the 
Royal  Oak.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
every  one  who  plants  an  oakling,  or  sows  an  acorn, 
and  watches  and  protects  their  growth,  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  merits  the  civic  wreath. 

•*  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  oak,  we 
must  mention  thesurprismg  magnitude  it  occasion- 
ally acquires.  In  Wdbeck  park,  Nottinghamshire^ 
there  b  a  tree  called  the  Greendale  oak,  whose  per- 
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ibrated  trunk  preecnts  a  bold  and  lofty  arch,  be^ 
nealh  which  a  coach  and  six  has  been  driven :  one 
fine  branch  yet  crowiis  its  aged  head  with  Terdant 
beauty.  In  Sheffield  Park,  Yorkshire,  the  manorial 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  ragn 
of  Elizabeth,    several    oaks   of   prodigious    size 
were  cot  down,  and  sold  for  a  hundred  poonda 
each— -an  enormons  sum  in  those  days :  one  of  these, 
when  felled,  and  laid  down  upon  the  ground,  roia 
so  high  above  it,  that  a  man  on  horseback  on  each 
aide  could  not  see  the  crown  of  the  other's  hat. 
PfaiUp  the  Second  of  Spain  transplanted  the  oak 
firom England;  and  several  fine  avenues,  Uiat  sur- 
round the  Escurial  palace,  and  other  places  of  di-' 
stinction,  prove  the  estimation  it  was  held  in  there. 
It  is  evidently  a  native  of  our  own  island ;  as  more 
than  twoity  places,  named  frcxn  it,  are  mentioned 
in  Doomaday-book — a  book  formed  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  estates  of  die 
kingdom  were  roistered.     And  now,  my  dears, 
I  have  transmitted  to  yoo  all    my  knowledge  of 
the  oak,  which  your  observations  in  future  may 
amplify/' 

*<I  would  not  interrupt  your  mamma  in  the 
midst  of  her  very  interesting  detail,"  said  Mr. 
Bonviile,  ^  but  did  it  not  remind  you,  Edgar,  of 
your  lesson  this  morning  r^  <*  I  do  not  remember^ 
pipi;  praytellmehowitdiould.''  '*  The  Druids, 
said  yonr  taxtkmm^  formed  .temples  amidst  thick 
groves  of  oak,  beneath  which  they  erected  altars  of 
oahewn  and  ponderous  skmes,  consecrating  them 
to  the  gods  of  their  idiriatiy.   Recall  the  subject 
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which  you  read  this  morning,  and  try  if  you  cannot 
apply  it" 

Edgar  paused  some  time,  whilst  the  conversation 
proceeded  by  the  others.  <<  Oh,  papa,  I  do  think 
I  know  what  you  mean.  Plutarch  said,  *  A  man 
might  travel  all  through  the  world,  and  find  cities 
without  walls,  and  withQut  kings,  or  schools,  or 
bodLS ;  but  none  without  some  sort  of  temple,  or 
place  set  aside  for  worship :  and  you  thought  of 
that  when  mamma  said,  <  the  Druids  made  their 
temples  in  the  thick  groves  of  the  oak.*  **  ^*  Exactly, 
my  dear  Edgar-^^your  application  is  good,  very 
good  :  it  is  thus  your  reading  will  be  serviceable  to 
you,  as  it  will  lead  you  to  compare  things  with 
their  analogies,  and  draw  your  inference.  More- 
over he  says,  ^  It  would  be  as  easy  to  build  a  city 
without  a  place  to  found  it  upon,  a^  to  keq3  men 
together  in  any  social  compact  or  consistency, 
without  some  form  of  religion  to  which  the  majority 
subscribed."  Agreeing  with  your  mamma's  ad^ 
mirable  remark,  ^  that  a  belief  in  a  superior  and 
overruling  Power  is  natural  to  the  heart  of  man, 
which  it  can  only  depart  from  by  becoming  the 
wretched  dupe  of  pride  and  false  reasoning;'  for 
my  own  part,  I  consider  an  idolater  in  a  more 
favourable  slate  than  an  infidel :  he  acknowledges, 
however  distorted  his  views  of  it  may  be,  a  guiding 
and  superior  Being,  to  whom  he  submits  his  wants, 
and  to  whose  favour  he  raises  his  hopes;  and  his: 
heart  may  be  right,  whilst  his  understanding  ia 
wrong.  But  an  infidel,  if  such  a  being  indeed 
exL^ts,  is  nothing  but  himself:  and  what  is  man  that 
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presumes  upon  himself  alone  ?  In  prosperity  how 
insolent !  for  he  acknowledges  no  higher  Power, 
that  has  brought  all  the  good  to  bear :  in  adversity 
how  abject !  for  tliough  now  impotent  in  himself, 
he  cannot  look  up  to  a  mightier  hand  for  help: 
death  alone  can  end  his  misery,  and  that,  according 
to  his  creed,  is  annihilation ;  a  state  that  no  con- 
scious being  can  desire,  but  he  who  feeU  he  does 
not  deserve  a  re-existence/' 

^  Such  a  conclusion  as  this/'  said  Mrs.  Bonvilie, 
'*  has  given  importance  indeed  to  the  lecture;  its 
termination  has  led  to  the  Tree  of  Lifb  V* 

As  DO  time  was  to  be  lost  at  this  season,  when 
the  woods  were  in  all  their  beauty,  the  precursor  of 
their  periodical  decline,  Mrs.  Bonville  accompanied 
her  children,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding 
day,  to  a  noble  elm  that  grew  on  an  elevated  part 
of  the  adjoining  field,  which,  encircled  by  a  green 
bench,  offered  a  shaded  and  inviting  seat.  **  The 
elm/*  said  she^  as  the  eyes  of  her  little  auditors,  were 
raised  to  its  leafy  canopy,  *^  approaches  nighest  the 
oak  in  beauty  and  utility,  and,  from  die  majestic 
height  to  which  it  aspires,  appears  to  share  the 
sovereignty.  Elms  grow  in  every  part  of  England, 
but  most  in  the  north  and  western  parts,  where 
diey  are  considered  as  natural  to  the  woods.  Elms 
pooess  various  qualifications  that  recommend  them, 
to  opr  culture :  their  growth  is  so  quick,  that  the 
planter  may  hope  to  see  the  end  of  his  labburs,  and 
reap  its  benefit ;  they  will  rise  above  a  hundred 
feet  in  less  time  than  a  person's  age;  they  are 
pecoliarly  ornamental  in  all  situations ;  and  in  none 
Qiore  so  than  amidst  tlie  sweet  sedusion  that  em-- 
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bowers  the  ruins  of  Rock  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire ; 
contrasting  their  verdant  foliage  with  the  silvery 
rocks,  and  rising  most  majestically  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  deep  valley  to  the  height  of  its 
rocky  boundaries.  In  agricultural  implements,  in 
millsv  waterworks,  aqueducts,  and  ship  planks, 
and  wherever  lightness  and  el^ance  is  not  re- 
quired, the  timber  of  the  elm  is  variously  useful 
in  architectural  purposes ;  it  is  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  carvers ;  and  its  leaves,  collected  in  autumn, 
and  properly  dried,  are^  in  severe  seasons,  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  hay,  that  the  cattle  prefer  even 
to  oats.*^ 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,''  said  Edgar,  looking 
upwards ;  "  but  it  is  not  the  oak."  «'  Very  true. 
Master  Bonville,"  replied  his  mamma;  **  but  your 
remark  is  a  very  sapient  one-"  ''  Do  not  laugh, 
mamma ;  but  indeed  the  elm  does  not  touch  my 
fancy  like  the  oak:  it  has  not  saved  kings,  or 
crowned  heroes;  it  has  not  been  the  temples  of 
the  Druids,  or  formed  the  portico  of  an  imperial 
palace.'*  ^'  Very  true ;  but  along  with  the  uaeful- 
ness  and  beauty  I  have  mentioned,  it  has  a  par- 
ticular claim  upon  your  affections,  though  it  has  not 
made  that  impression  upon  your  fancy.  The  young 
and  flourishing  grove  of  elms,  at  the  boundary  of 
your  father's  land,  was  planted  by  him  on  his  fint 
possession  of  Woodfield ;  which  his.  parental  care 
has  appropriated  to  the  future  advantage  of  his 
daughter :  wishing  to  perpetuate  his  estate  to  his 
male  descendant,  he  loses  sight  of  no  collateral 
opportunities  to  secure  an  independence  for  your 
sister.  Their  value,  from  the  growth  of  twenty«oiie. 
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(the  time  when  he  would  wish  even  to  eman- 
cipate her  from  personal  depoidence)  will  materially 
add  to  whatever  hia  care  and  affection  designs  for 
her ;  and  this  motive  prompts  that  systematic  eco- 
nomy in  oar  household,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  and 
pteaaare  to  observe.     You,  my  dear  Edgar,  he  in- 
tends for  sacred  orders,  which  he  himself  would 
have  chosen,  had  not  his  father's  wishes  influenced 
him  difierently :  become  his  own  master,  he  declined 
his  commercial  pursuits,  and  adopted  those  he  now 
eqjoys.     I  trust  the  happiness  of  which  you  par- 
take is  a  conviction  that  he  has  chosen  well :  but 
should  your  inclinations  have  a  contrary  bias,  he 
will  not  oppose  them :  all  that  he  will  require  from 
yoQ  is  implicit  candour.     From  him  you  will  ever 
receive  indulgence  and  liberality.   But  you  look 
serious,  my  dear  children :  we  will  not  let  this  little 
d^ressdon  from  our  subject  take  our  attention  from 
the  dm:  will  it  not  rather  induce  us  to  consecrate 
it  to  the  household  gods,  whose  mild  and  parental 
influence  diqiense  happiness'  and  tranquillity;  and 
which,  though  not  the  tutelary  deities  of  kings  and 
heroes,  I  hope  will  ever  find  friends  and  worriiip- 
pers  at  Woodfield.'' 

•*  Though  my  fancy ,**  said  Edgar,  '*  may  always 
bow  to  Jove's  tree,  my  heart  will  more  fondly  in- 
cline to  Fanny'^s  tree;  and  I  will  love  the  Elm, 
whflst  I  honour  \he  Oak.'' 

^  What  will  be  the  neact  lecture  ?^'  asked  Fanny : 
**  I  do  so  love  those  that  are  passed  r  ^The  Beech; 
dmtlcan  almost  predict  will  be  your  &vourite,  my 
Fanny ;  and  afterwards  you  shall  have  mine^  which 
k  Ae  Ash.    But  we  will  now  return  to  the  house ; 
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the  dews  are  rising  from  the  water  and  the  woods, 
and  the  sun  has  sunk  soni^  time  ago/^ 

**  Pray,  mamma,  what  .were  those  lines  you  re- 
peated to  papa,  as  we  returned  from  our  last  walk?  ' 
^<  I  am  so  often  led  into  repeating  lines,  Edgor^ 
particularly  when  I  walk,  that  1  am  not  sure  to 
what  you  allude :  perhaps  they  were  these— 

The  dews  of  the  evening  carefully  shun  ; 

They're  ihe  tears  of  the  day  for  the  loss  of  the  sun.'* 

"  Yes,  mamma,  those  are  they.  What  a  pretty 
fancy !  I  do  love  verse,  it  gives  such  a  turn  to  oui; 
ideas."  "  I  am  not  soiTy,^  said  Mrs.  Bonville, 
'*  that  you  love  poetry ;  verse  is  but  its  vehicle : 
because  when  the  subject  is  such  as  I  trust  you  only 
will  approve,  it  adds  to  our  pleasures,  and  ^  where 
virtue  is,  is  most  virtuous.^  It  elevates  the  soul, 
and  raises  our  spiritual  nature  to  that  heaven  from 
whence  it  came,  and  where  it  must  return.  We 
are  all  in  danger  of  becoming  too  much  attached 
to  this  present  material  world,  which,  as  a  passage 
to  a  better,  and  as  the  gift  of  our  Creator,  is  most 
worthy  our  regard :  yet,  were  it  not  fpr  these  ardent 
risings  of  the  soul  towards  all  that  is  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  the  immaterial  world,  and  which  alone 
inspires  true  poetry,  we  should  sink  below  the 
dignity  of  beings  created  for  iminortality.  The 
lines  you  asked  for  arc  not  of  that  nature,  buty  as 
you  observed,  they  have  fancy,  and  are  pretty.**     , 

Arrived  at  home^  Mrs.  Bonville  was  informed 
Susan  Simpson  was  waiting  for  permission  to  see 
her.     This  respectable  young  woman  very  podestl^ 
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informed    her  kind  benefiu^tress,   '^  that  she  had 
recrived  a  letter  from  her  husband ;  and  she  thought 
Maaiter   Bonville  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
George  was  well,  and  begged  his  humble  duty  to 
him.^     Xhe  letter  had  been  brought  by  a  frigate, 
and  was  dated  Calcutta.     It  assured  his  wife  of  his 
health  and  affisction;  and  grateftdly  referring  to  the 
kindnewi  of  Master  Bonville,  which  appeared  to 
have   made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  honest 
heart, — he  added,   **  that  he  had  done  a  trifling 
service  to  a  noble  gentleman  in  India,  from  whose 
goochiess  he  had  received  great  favours ;  and  that  by 
the  next  fleet,  that  would  sail  in  two  months,  he 
would  send  his  wife  a  remittance  of  money,  hoping 
die  ships  from  England,  that  were  daily  expected, 
would  bring  him  a  letter  frpm  thence.'^     Such  in- 
telligence could  not  fail  to  afford  the  same  pleasure 
to  his  benevolent  friends  at  Woodfield  as  it  did  to 
his  village  neighbours  at  Ashhurst. 

Within  the  week  a  letter  arrived  from  Sip 
Charles  S^mour,  informing  Mr.  Bgnville,  the 
noUe  gentleman,  whom  George  had  mentioned, 
was  Colonel  Manners,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Manners, 
the  Cumberland  friend  of  the  Seymours,  then  in 
London ;  that  Colonel  Manners  had  written  to  him 
eaqmssly  on  the  nature  of  the  service  hd  had 
received.  ^*  Simpson,  with  several  others,  had 
obtained  permission  to  spend  a  day  in  the  diversions 
of  the  country ;  purporting  to  shoot  monkeys,  and 
ensnare  birds.  Strictly  cautioned  to  avoid  the 
jangles,  and  those  places  frequented  by  tigers, — 
they  Altered  upon  their  amusements  with  that  in* 
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sensibility  of  danger,  or  determination  to  repd  it, 
that  marks  the  charactei*  of  the  British  soldier^ 
who,  when  armed  with  his  musket,  and  cheered  by 
his  comrade,  feels  what  he  professes,  *  neither  fear  of 
man  nor  beast.^'  The  day  had  almost  past  in  its  pro- 
mised amusement,  when  Geoi^  wandering  front 
fats  associates,  who  were  all  seated  together  upon  tfa^ 
grass,  saw  an  English  officer,  who  like  himseif  bad 
left  his  companions,  occupied  in  viewing  the  sur* 
rounding  scenery :  unperceived  by  the  gentlemaoi 
a  large  tiger,  half  hid  in  the  long  grass  and  nnder^ 
wood,  was  just  going  to  make  its  fatal  q)ring  jipon 
him,  when  George  levelled  his  musket  loaded  with 
slugs,  fired,  and  wounded  die  tiger.  Though  all  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  the  imminent  danger  and 
the  providential  escape  rushed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  horror-struck  gendeman*  Before  the  animal 
could  recover  the  effect  of  the  fire,  George  fan 
to  him,  and  with  terrible  and  repeated  blows  of 
the  musket  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  move 
from  the  place;  whilst  the  officer  stood  speech* 
less,  overwhelmed  with  his  various  eraodoas* 
The  report  of  the  musket  brought  the  com« 
panions  of  George  and  the  gendeman's  party 
quickly  to  the  spot,  where  the  rolling  and  dying 
dger  told  the  story.  The  monstrous  creature  was 
speedily  and  completely  despatched,  and  his  beaud- 
ful  skin,  the  prize  of  George,  secured  by  the  ad- 
diers." 

In  the  generous,  grateful,  and  reflecting  mind 
of  Colonel  Manners,  the  impression  of  his  eK»pe^ 
as  effected  by  the  gallantry,  courage,  and  presence 
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of  mind  of  his    preserver^  sunk  deep,    and  was 
doomed  to  become  indelible.     Had  the  soldier  bat 
paused  a  moment  to  have  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  it  would  have  been  irremediable :  had  he 
thought  of  his  own  safety  alone,  Colonel  Manners 
would  have  been  for  ever  lost.     From  that  moment 
he  considered  the  happiness  and  interest  of  George 
SmpsoQ  identified  with  his  own.     After  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  pre* 
aerver's  family,  he  wrote  to  England,  commissioning 
his  brother,  who  was  most  fraternally  attached  to 
him,  to  dispense  his  bounty,  as  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  wife  and  mother  of  George 
Simpson,  whose  residence  he  found  was  in  the  very 
village  adjoining  Seymour-Hall. 

Its  benevolent  owner  entered  into  the  views  and 
wishes  of  his  friend  with  the  most  prompt  alacrity, 
proving  that  Sir  Charles  Seymour  only  wanted  an 
impulse,  and  adirection  tohave  been  more  eminently 
useful.  Through  the  judicious  appointment  of 
Mr.  Manners,  a  fiind  was  placed  with  Mr.  Bonvillc, 
that  would  immediately  supply  every  assistance  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  the  mother  and  the  delicate 
constitution  of  the  wife  required.  Their  cottage 
was  most  comfortably  repaired,  both  within  doors 
and  widiout ;  and  this  office,  so  suited  to  the  active 
mind  and  benevolent  nature  of  Mrs.  Bonville,  was 
undertaken  by  her. 

In  the  prospects  that  bettered  her  declining  life, 
the  repining  temper  of  the  old  woman  became 
ameliorated ;  but  the  anxious  afiections  and  wishes 
of  the  wife  were  mcreasedwitb  the  additional  com- 
forts she  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

By  the  most  judicious  arrangement  of  her  timey 
these  village  events,  in  which  Mrs.  Bonville  took 
the  kindest  concern  and  the  most  active  interest, 
did  not  prevent  her  pursuing  the  regular  attention 
to  her  children :  their  morning  lessons  and  evening 
viralks  succeeded  each  other  without  interruption ; 
and  after  returning  ^from  giving  her  instructions 
to  the  workmen  at  the  cottage,  she  took  tbd 
Beech  tree  for  the  subject  of  their  walk. 

They.  sat.  beneath  its  spreading  branches,  that 
overhung  their  beautiful  arbour ;  its  ruddy 
leaves  brightening  the  departing  year,  *^  The 
beech,'  said  their  beloved  lecturer,  "  grows,  as  you 
see,  to  a  noble  height,  and  its  trunk  attains  a  con- 
siderable size.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  turner,  almost  every  domestic 
utensil  being  formed  of  its  wood. 

Hence,  in  the  world's  bestdays^  the  humble  shed 
Was  happily  and  fully  furnished  : 

Beech  made  their  chesU,  their  beds,  and  their  joint  stools  ; 
Beech  made  their  board,  their  platters,  and  their  bowls* 

"  Of  the  laminse  that  lies  beneatli  the  bark,  scab- 
bards for  swords,  bandboxes,  and  those  articles, 
where  lightness  rather  than  strength  is  wanted,  are 
made.  From  the  masts,  or  nuts,  a  very  sweet  oil 
is  expressed,  that  the  French  peasantry  consider  a 
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great  luxury :  they  likewise  fatten  our  pigs  and 
deer.  The  leaves,  that  so  thickly  adorn  its  spread* 
uig  branches,  form  a  beaatiful  winter  canopy  when 
most  others  have  left  the  naked  trees,  and  com* 
pose  most  excellent  and  easy  mattresses;  continuing 
sweet  six  or  seven  years. 

Their  wocxia  a  house — their  leaves  a  bed. 

Squirrels^  dormice,  and  fieldfares  feed  most. 
luxuriandy  upon  the  kernels  of  its  nuts:  the  bark 
readily  receives  the  incision  of  the  knife,  that  widens 
with  its  growth,  and  exists  in  its  existence,  perpe- 
timting  village  dates  and  rustic  attachments  to  a  far 
distant  time.  It  is  this  tree  fancy  would  plant  in  Ar- 
cadia, best  appropriated  to  the  pastoral  life  of  those 
who  people  its  happy  plains ;  whose  shade  forms 
their  habitations,  whose  leaves  make  their  beds, 
whose  slender  twigs  they  weave  if] to  baskets,  whose 
fruit  is  food,  and  whose  bark  is  books/* 

"  The  Beech  shall  be  mine,''  said  Fanny;  "  it 
would  half  furnish  a  cottage!  You  observed, 
mamma,  *  beech  made  their  plattei-s :'  were  they 
like  what  the  farmers  use,  and  call  trenchers ; 
round  pieces  of  white  wood,  that  are  ranged  in 
their  houses^  as  the  earthenware  is  in  our  kitchen  7*^ 
**  Exactly  such  as  are  now  used  by  farmers*^  do- 
fltestics,  were  the  only  kind  formerly  used  lu  Eng-' 
land.  The  great  Alfred,  the  saviour  and  legislator 
of  his  country,  eat  his  daily  meal  from  a  beechen 

platter. 

"  Until  the  conquest  of  Peru,  in  the  fourteenth 
oeatury,  silver  was  unknown  in  Britain,  but  as  a. 
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coin.  At  a  later  period,  a  mixed  metal,  of  lead 
and  tin,  called  pewter,  native  minerals  of  Cornwall 
and  Derbyshire,  supplied  the  tables  of  onr  nobilitj 
and  gentry  with  platters,  that  distinguished  them 
from  the  yeomanry  :  those  were  succeeded  by 
earthenware  from  Delft,  in  HoUand,  where  it  was 
made ;  but  which  is  now  manu&ctured  in  a  much 
superior  manner  in  this  country;  and  large  quanti- 
ties, of  the  most  gaudy  patterns,  are  constantly 
transported  there,  from  the  English  potteries.'^ 
**  Why  should  they  be  preferred,  mamma?  for 
common  pottery  is  so  very  ugly  i'^  •*  The  people 
of  Holland  are  proverbial  for  their  industry  and 
perseverance  in  commercial  pursuits:  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  the  principal  object  of  their 
assiduity,  and  the  stimulus  of  all  their  exertion. 

'<  In  a  nation  of  traders,  the  iSne  arts  are  disre- 
garded. Taste,  that  arises  from  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  them,  languishes,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
Accustomed  to  estimate  quantity  rather  than  qtia- 
lity,  their  ornaments  are  massy  and  ill  assorted, 
l6aded  with  tawdry  colours  and  tastless  gilding; 
and  the  flaming  red  and  green  ewers  that  you  de- 
spise, would  be  there  preferred  to  the  chaste  and 
colourless  Etruscan  vase,  that  we  all  admire.  Many 
specimens  of  cumbrous  pieces  of  delft,  as  it  is^ 
called,  are  preserved  by  the  curious. 

"  Hampton  Court,  the  favourite  residence  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  prince  of  Orange,  contains  many 
of  his  national  ornaments,  ugly  in  themselves,  but 
not  inappropriate  to  the  palace  of  a  Dutchman : 
and  I  am  very  far  from  depreciating  those  partialities 
that  arise  from  local  or  national  feelings,  which  I 
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never  indulge  in  more  fondly,  than  when  I  con<^ 
template  our  venerable  BovereigD,  British  bom  and 
British  bred,  whose  exalted  station  never  raised 
above  the  sweet  domestic  charities  of  life^  that  are 
better  understood,  and  more  fondly  cultivated  in 
his  own  England,  than  in  the  dominions  of  any 
other  potentate  on  earth/' 

«  My  dear  maminay  you  are  so  loyal,"  said 
Fanny,  **  thai  vive  leroiis  your  motto."  '*  So  truly 
Ei^ish  too,  my  Fanny,  that  I  would  rather  it  was, 
in  letter  as  in  sentiment,  *  God  save  the  king  V  " 

'<  Give  me  leaver  dear  mamma^"^  said  Edgar, 
**  to  ask  where  Arcadia  is,  that  you  spoke  ol, 
along  with  the  beech  tree?"    <<  Arcadia  was  a 
province  of   Greece^   remarkable   for  the   rich- 
ness and  luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  and  therefiore. 
inducing  those  who  preferred  rural  occupations  to 
the  bnsde  of  life  to  seek  its  tranquillity;      This 
quiet  happiness  was  described  with  all  the  magic  of 
the  early  poets  of  Greece  and  Ilome.  Influenced  by 
its  imagery,  gentle  minds,  disgusted  by  the  follies, 
and  weaned  with  the  disappointments.of  the  world, 
create  an  imaginary  one  of  their  own,  where,  dn 
vesting  man  of  the  pride  of  arts  and  science,  pomp, 
and  wealth,  wars  and  the  rumoursof  them ,  they  pbtoe 
bim  in  a  sylvan  retirement,  where  the  earth  produces 
its  fruits  without  labour,  and  presents  to  him  shades, 
beeches  shades,  Uiat  shdter  him ;  green  meadows, 
whereon  his  lambkins  feed  and  play ;  murmuriog 
streams  that  soothe  his  ear,  spontaneous  flowers* 
that  adorn  his  crook,  and  enclosing  mountains  that. 
renedbtf  to  Ids  pipe  of  reeds. 
^  AttOGiiiting  these  soothii^  otjects  with  the.ima** 
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gery  that  suggested  them,  they  call  the  ideal  scene, 
Arcadia ;  an  innocent  species  of  visionary  happi- 
ness, preferable  to  that  of  the  aerial  architect,  who 
bailds  his  castles  upon  the  foundations  of  crowns 
and  sceptreSy  or  any  other  ambitious  or  inordinate 
allurements.  But  we/'  she  continued,  <<  desire 
no  sweeter  Arcadia  than  our  own  Woodfield.  How 
beautiful  it  is !  see  how  the  lengthened  shadows  are 
tfai'own  across  the  bright  green  meadow  !** 

It  was  indeed  as  beautiful  a  scene  as  ever  was  pre- 
sented in  a  rich  autumnal  evening.  The  variegated 
woods  hid  the  adjoining  village,  excepting  the 
rustic  tower  of  its  churcii,  gray  with  the  moss  of 
centuries ;  whilst,  in  the  farther  distance^  the  win* 
dows  and  the  vanes  of  Seymour  Hall  were  illumi- 
nated  by  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun.  Mrs. 
Bonville  arose  to  return  to  the  House,  promising  to 
comply  with  Fanny*s  whispered  wish—**  to  give 
the  description  of  the  Ash  in  the  evening :  for  you 
said,  that  was  your  tree,  and  I  long  to  hear  why 
you  love  it  the  most."  ««  We  shall  loVe  it  too^  1 
am  sure,*'  said  Edgar;  "but  I  cannot  think  how 
you  can  describe  it  more  nicely  than  the  Kingly^ 
oak,  or  the  Princely  elm,  or  the  Arcadian  beech.** 

«  Papa,"*  said  Fanny,  after  tea,  *<  the  Ash  is 
mamma's  favourite  tree,  and  we  have  reserved  it 
till  evening,  that  you  might  hear  why  she  loves  it.*' 
"  She  will  not  have  a  more  pleased  or  willing  auditor, 
my  Fanny;  and  I  am  entirely  at  her  disposal." 
«*  Now  then,  mamma,  for  the  Ash.**— «  Its  at- 
traction as  a  tree,  my  love,  it  certainly  owes  to  ite 
exquisite  beauty  and  elegance;  ite  particular  fiivour 
with  me,  to  the  sw^t  recollections  of  my  yopdi,.that 
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are  associated  with  it   But,  before  I  speak  of  those^ 
I  will  give  you  a  description  of  its  usefulness,  and 
how  it  is  profitable  to  man,  not  yielding  in  utility 
to  the  oak  itself.     The  ash  is  alike  serviceable  in 
peace  and  war.      Every  article  of  husbandry  is 
made  of  ash;  ploughs,  axle-trees,  handles,  and 
blocks  for  all  sorts  of  tools :  oars  for  the  seamen, 
ladders  for  the  builder,  and  for  every  purpose  that 
requires  wood  that  will  not  warp  from  its  original 
design.     Its  inner  bark  was  used  to  write  upon^ 
beibre  pi^r  was  known;  and  its  keys,  or  fruit, 
are    a    very  nice   salad,    when    pickled   young. 
Homer  gives  his  heroes  spears  of  ash ;  and  the 
pikes  that  our  soldiers  use  are  made  of  its  wood. 
The  ash  loves  to  grow  beside  dear  streams  and 
crystal  rivers;  and  never  did  I  see  it  flourish  with 
so  much  beauty  as  in  Derbyshire,  to  which,  dear 
and  romandc  country  I  should  think  it  is  indi- 
genous ;  spreading  its  delicate  and  feathery  foliage 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance^  and,  with  the  hazel, 
forming  the  peculiar  sylvan  beauty  of  those  enchant- 
ing little  valleys  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
.  The  banks  of  the  parent  river  of  Derbyshire,  the 
amber  Derwent,  .are  richly  wooded  by  the  ash, 
growing  even  upon  the  buttresses  of  the  handsome 
stone  bridges  that  cross  it  in  its  course^  through 
.  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hope,  beneath  the  princely 
waBs  of  Chatsworth^  the  Derbyshire  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  between  the  rampart 
rpcks  of  Matlock — but  where  grows  it  not  in  Der- 
byshire?  It   shades  the  cottages — it.  fringes  the 
banks  of  rivers^  it  graces  the  frowning  castle, 
whilst  the  ramifications  of  it^  roots  bind  together 
VOL.  I.  " 
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the  moaldering  walls :  in  the  valleys  it  rises  to  the 
proud  dignity  of  a  foresUtree;  on  the  sides,  and  in 
the  hollows  of  the  brown  mountains,  it  furms  little 
sylvan  patches  most  lovely  to  the  eye;  it  starts 
in  single  beauty  from  the  fissures  of  the  rifted 
rocks,  and  from  the  summits  of  their  lofty  points 
its  graceful  foliage  Waves  in  the  upper  air  and 
blossoms  in  the  sky,  its  beautiful  relation,  the 
mountain  ash,  not  unfrequently  mingling  its 
scarlet  berries  with  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
The  name  of  the  adjoining  village  proves  it  to 
be  a  native  in  our  own  vicinity.  Hurst  being  the 
Saxon  word  for  wood,  or  grove,  a  language  that 
has  been  upon  the  decline  since  the  conquest, 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  ash  grew  upon 
this  very  place  in  die  time  of  our  great  Alfred." 
Mrs.  Bonville  paused,  and  Sdgar  ei^claimed — 
<<  Indeed,  mamma,  yoa  do  love  the  ash  I  The  other 
trees  you  described,  but  that  you  have  painted :  I 
shall  never  look  upon  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
without  wishing  to  see  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went^  *<  And  what  is  die  other  ash,  mamma,'* 
asked  Fanny,  **  with  the  red  berries  V  <^  It  is 
known  by  a  variety  of  names  in  different  parts  of 
Ghreat  Britain :  in  Yorkshire  and  Wales  it  is  called 
wigan;  in  Scodand  rowan-tree;  by  naturalists 
quick-beam,  or  fraxinus,  and  known  to  all  as  the 
mountain-ash ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  situa- 
tions it  grows  to  any  distinguished  height:  its 
leading  branch  rises  gracefully,  and  it  grows  in  a 
conical  form,  with  upright  and  tender  shootings ; 
its  foliage  is  similar,  though  more  delicate^  than  the 
ash-tree^  of  which  it  is  a  q>ecies;  its  berries  are  a 
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fine  scarlet)  firom  the  juice  of  which  the  Welsh 
produce  a  fermented  liquor,  using  them  instead  of 
malt;   and  thrushes  are  so  fond  of  them,   that 
they  never  forsake  its  branches  whilst  a  leaf  re» 
nudns  upon  them.     When  archery  was  practised 
in  England,  its  boughs  were  of  great  estimation^ 
being  inferior  only  to  those  of  the  yew.     It  is 
planted  in  every  church-yard  in  Wales,  the  super* 
stiuous  of  that  country  considering  it  an  antidote 
to  witchcraft,  many  of  the  inhabitants  wearing  a 
cross  formed  of  its  wood,  as  a  spell  against  eveiy 
evil  q>irit :  hence  its  name  of  wigan,  a  oomiptioil 
from   witehin-tree.      It  is  most  peculiarly  orna- 
mental wherever  it  grows,  either  alone  or  inters 
mixed  with  others ;  and,  at  the  back  of  a  laurdi 
bedge,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  screens  to 
a  flower-garden  that  can  be  produced.**  **  Will  you 
fargire  me  asking  you  one  thing,  mamma,*'  said 
Fanny:  *<  what  made  you  get  to  know  so  much 
about  trees?"     **  I  know  no  more,  my  dear,  than 
I  suppose  every  one  knows  who  ezerdse  their 
senses  and  their  &culties;  but,  from  my  earliest 
ia&Dcjj   they  were  objects  of  interest  and  ad- 
miration.    I  recollect  taking  my  playthings — my 
wax  baby — ^my  ^sop's  Fables,   all  that  I  took 
delight  in,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  ash-tree 
that  stood  at  the  extremity  of  my  father's  grounds^ 
whose  branches,  bending  downwards  to  the  ground, 
almost  inclosed  me  within  its  sylvan  area.     Thus 
the  sweet  pleasures  of  my  childhood  were  asso- 
dated  with  the  shade  and  \)eauty  of  trees.     What 
we  love^  always  awakens  an  interest  and  inquiry. 
I  never  w^alked  out  without  remarking  their  beau- 

h2 
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tiiul  variety :  when  my  observations  became  more 
extended,  I  eagerly  sought  intelligence  from  every 
source  that  presented  itself;  wliich,  widiout  going 
oat  of  my  way,  I  always  met  with.  Seated  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  by  the  side  of  an  old  servant 
of  my  father's,  who  was  a  '  hewer  of  wood,"  whilst 
he  was  chipping  off  the  branches  of  another,  I 
have  gained  various  kind  of  information,  that 
added  something  to  my  litde  stock,  whilst  books 
and  attention  to  that  conversation,  between  ray 
fiither  and  friends,  connected  with  the  subject, 
added  something  more  to  what  his  experience  had 
conveyed.  These  noble  productions  of  nature 
have  subsequently  been  so  frequently  the  objects 
of  my  attention,  that  they  have  become  my  conv- 
panions  and  &voured  associates. 

<^  And  well  have  they  repaid  your  regard,^  said 
Mr.  Bonville;  *'  for  they  have  ever  been  friendly 
to  man.  By  the  ancients,  a  grove  of  trees,  or  an 
expansive  wood,  was  consecrated, — a  sort  of  su- 
persUtion  from  which  no  harm  could  arise.  In 
various  parts  of  the  south  of  Italy  the  exhalations 
from  extensive  and  corrupted  marshes  spread  con- 
tain over  the  country^  from  which  Rome  itself 
was  not  exempted :  a  grove  of  trees  has  been  found 
to  intercept  the  noxious  vapours,  and  save  those 
who  were  thus  screened  from  its  baleful  effects; 
it  therefore  became  saci*ilege  to  destroy  or  di- 
minish them ;  a  sentiment  not  uncongenial  to  Chris- 
tianity, for  those  who  injure  man,  offend  their 
Maker." 

«  To-morrow  evening,"  said  Mrsi  Bonville^ 
«  you  will  not  fmsh  for  a  lecture.''     "  Why  so. 
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mamma  ?**  "  Because  we  dine  with  Mr.  Cony< 
and  it  will  be  a  day  without  lessons  and  with 
lectures.**  •*  But  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasure,  i 
the  happiest  enjoyment,*'  added  Mr.  Bonville. 

It  was  already  such  in  anticipation ;  for  in 

interval — **  We  dine  with  Mr.  Coriyers  to-morroi 

was  repeated  from  brother  to  sister — ^from  sister 

brother ;  and  very  early  in  the  forenoon  they  \v 

the  happy  avant^rouriers  of  their  papa  and  mami 

Mr.  Conyers  received  them  with  fond  benec 
tions.  <<  Bless  you,  my  children/'  said  he,  t 
the}'  felt  blessed.  They  were  soon  followed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville;  and  the  universe  coi 
not  present  a  scene  of  more  tranquil  enjoyment, 
more  refined  happiness,  than  did  the  Parsonage 
Ashhurst  on  this  day. 

Tbe  sanctity  of  age,  the  grace  of  manhood,  f 
the  beaaty  of  youth,  were  there  in  the  sweei 
omon  that  affection  and  friendship  could  cemc 
Secluded  as  the  life  of  Mr.  Conyers  might  appe 
it  was  one  of  the  most  active  benevolence.     7 
acquisitions  of  his  mind  were  of  the  most  esseni 
benefit  to  the  temporal^  as  to  the  eternal,  advant ; 
of  his  more  humble  parishioners ;  and,  thro  i 
them,  to  the  general  good.   He  was  well  acquaii 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  no  man  b  I 
informed  of  its  parochial  regulations.     His  ge 
Dess  and  impartiality  had  their  due  effect  upoi   ! 
minds  of  his   rustic   neighbours,   and  impr    ! 
them  with  tbe  most  profound  respect  for  his ; 
ment ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  litigation,  unfortur 
awakened  by  the  cavils  of  Mr.  Travaire,  wa 
dually  decreasing;  that  spirit,  so  much  at  va     i 
witli  the  precepts  of  the  gospd,  the  life^ 


doctrines,  of  Mr.  Ck)nyerB  tended  to  subdue.    To 
his  parish  friends  he  always  spoke  with  reverence 
of  the  law  when  maintained  in  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  in  the  equitable  security  of  property ; 
but  checked,  on  its  first  appearance,  any  inclina- 
tion to  contest  every  trifling  grievance  or  ima- 
ginary wrong:  accustomed  at  all  times  to  identify 
himself  with  his  hearers,  he  more  particularly  vi- 
nted  the  aged  and  infirm ;  and,  as  the  most  humble 
cottager  possesses  some  little  personal  property, 
trhich,  though  too  insignificant  for  legal  disposal, 
is  of  comparative  importance  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor— such  was,  at  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  portioned  out  by  its  owner  in  his  lifetime 
to  their  children  or  relatives,  and  the  distributive 
justice  publicly  acknowledged.     Thus  were  those 
subsequent  contentions  avoided  that  so  often  poison 
the  springs  of  domestic  peace,  and  destroy  the  de- 
cenci^  of  Ufe^  the  fiilfilment  of  which  Mr.  Conyers 
never  thought  below  his  endeavours,  in  the  hum- 
blest sphere  of  his  observations.     Daily  appeals 
were  made  upon  his  charity,  his  judgment,  and  his 
decision ;  and,  as  he  neither  strove  to  hide  nor  ob- 
trude his  benevolence,  his  visitors,  as  his  family, 
were  all  agents  of  his  "  good  deeds."     The  house- 
keeper had  caught  a  corner  of  his  sacred  mantle, 
and  she  was  as  happy,  and  as  active  in  nursing  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  as  her  master  was  in  providing 

the  means. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Conyers  arose 
and  said — "  As  the  afternoon  is  so  lovely  and  warm, 
I  have  ordered  our  little  dessert  to  my  favourite  re- 
treat at  the  bottom  of  the  garden." 

There  the  party  adjourned,  and  seated  them- 
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selves  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  spreading  oak, 
beneath  whose  oatstretched  arms  the  table,  covered 
with   home-made  wines  and  home-grown  fhutSi* 
was  placed.    All  admired  the  Umbrageous  canopji 
through  which  the  blue  sky  was  scarcely  seen. 

"  Under  such  a  tree,''  said  Mr.  Conyers»  '*  Abrar 
ham  entertained  angels  on  the  plains  of  Mamre : 
asking  pardon  of  Fanny/'  said  he,  jocosely,  <<  for 
talking  Latin,  an  oak  was  triclinium  angelicumf 
the  angels*  dining-room.  Under  such  a  tree,  we 
may  imagine  Adam  received  his  heavenly  visitor. 

'  Id  such  green  palaces  the  first  kinc^s  reigo'd ; 
Slept  io  their  shades,  and  angels  entertaiu'd.' 

^  Beneath  the  shades  of  the  oak  were  foraged 
thor  royal  cemeteries:  for  we  read,  that  ^  the  bo^ 
iaes  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  buried  beneath 
the  oaks  in  the  valley  of  Jabesh.'* " 

The  children  smiled  most  expressively  at  their 
mamma,  delighted  at  this  recurrence  to  their 
favourite  subject.  She  answered  their  conscious 
looks  by  observing,  that,  to  the  regality  they  be- 
fore had  acknowledged  in  the  oak,  Mr.  Conyers 
had  now  added  sanctity,  an  appendix  that  unite4 
reverence  with  loyalty. 

One  of  the  servants  frpm  Woodfield  now  made 
her  af^iearance.  She  informed  Mr.  Uonville  that 
a  workman  was  waiting  there  for  his  instructions 
respecting  an  aviary,  previously  planned  by  him  for 
the  security  of  the  young  fowls,  that  occasionally 
su&red  from  a  careless  foot,  or  the  tread  of  an  un- 
conscious animal.  Its  plan  had  been  digested  with 
great  pleasure,  and  its  endre  completion  befpre 
the  spring,  joyfully  anticipated  by  the  fomily.     It 
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was  to  be  covered  with  network,  equally  to  exclude 
the  enemies  of  the  air  and  the  field ;  small  awnings 
of  wood  were  to  be  placed  within,  to  shade  its  in- 
mates from  the  rain;  the  floor  was  to  be  partly 
grass  and  partly  gravel,  and  a  small  paved  channel 
was  to  b^  an  aqueduct,  to  supply  a  circular  stone 
basin  at  its  extremity.  Edgar  had  been  delighted 
with  the  plan,  and  very  anxious  for  its  complex 
tion,  calling  it  "  the  Abyssinian  retreat  of  the  fowls.^ 
An  ingenious  mechanic  in  the  village  had  pro- 
mised to  undertake  its  execution,  when  he  could 
be  spared  from  an  employment  that  engaged  hita 
at  some  distance  from  home,  and  no  particular 
time  had  been  specified. 

**  Edgar,^  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "we  must  not 
lose  this  opportunity ;  and  I  will  not  prefer  your 
company  to  mine  here,  so  I  must  depute  you  to 
act  for  me  at  home :  you  know  the  exact  situation 
I  have  chosen;  and  here,"  taking  a  paper  from 
his  pocket-book,  **  here  are  the  dimensions ;  that 
will  be  sufficient  instructions  for  the  present.^ 

A  shade  of  strong  feeling  passed  over  Edgar's 
£M:e — its  expression  was  not  reluctance,  but  regret; 
yet  was  his  obedience  graceful,  because  it  was 
prompt. 

Fanny  felt  with  her  brother  this  "  sudden 
wrench  from  their  present  happiness ;"  and  whis- 
pering her  mamma,  asked  her  "  if  she  might 
accompany  him  ?**  which  was  denied. 

"  For,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "you  are  the  visitor 
of  Mr.  Conyers,  and  must  not  voluntarily  with- 
draw yourself." 

«  I  know  you  would  have  had  a  pleasure  in  re- 
maining with  us,"  said  Mr.  Conyers,  as  he  shook 
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the  hand  of  Edgar ;   <<  but  to  be  useful  should 
always  be  our  greatest  pleasure.'' 

Edgar  bowed,  smiled,  and  departed;  but  his 
smile  was  something  like  the  sunbeam  of  an  April 
shower. 

**  Though  I  am  an  advocate  for  s]^stematic  edu- 
cation,**  said  Mr.  Bonville,  ^^  I  cannot  systema- 
tically arrange  mortifications  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  the  young  pilgrim  in  life  to  its  warfare ; 
for  should  my  plans  be  detected,  my  motives  might 
be  misunderstood ;  indeed,  all  artifice  I  wholly 
disapprove ;  but,  when  circumstances  like  the  pre- 
sent occur,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  them,  that 
the  mind  may  gradually  be  inured  to  thqse  disap- 
pointments with  which  it  inevitably  will  have  to 
contend,  and  the  temper  to  the  discipline  it  will 
require." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Conyers.  **  We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it;  and  every  thing  bordering  upon 
deception  is  an  approach  to  it:  premeditated 
mortifications,  unless  they  are  acknowledged  pu- 
nishments for  admitted  offences,  are  replete  with 
error;  the  confidence  of  children  is  shaken; 
their  reason  does  not  carry  them  to  the  extent  of 
our  systems,  and  their  ideas  of  their  own  deserts 
are  confounded ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  events 
these  salutary  trials  occur,  they  give  the  preceptor 
a  roost  favourable  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
youthful  mind  the  importance  and  necessity  of  re- 
gulating the  temper  under  the  vicissitudes  of  life; 
and  their  cheerful  submission,  we  must  convince 
them,  is  considered  a  proof  of  their  dutiful  obe- 

h5 
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dience^  whilst  we  must  carrfully  avoid  weakening 
that  feeling  by  any  ill-timed  pity,  or  counteracting 
the  good  effect,  by  offering  any  alleviation  or  after 
compensation.  Allow  the  medicine  to  go  to  iU  fiill 
extent,  and  the  constitution  will  be  proportionably 
strengthened.'* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'  Thy  chains  are  broken— Africa,  be  free !' 
Thus  saith  the  island-empress  of  the  sea— - 
Thus-saith  Britannia : — O,  ye  winds  and  waves. 
Waft  the  glad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves  i 
Proclaim  on  Guinea's  coast,  by  Gamba's  side, 
And  far  as  Niger  rolls  his  eastern  tide, 
Through  radiant  realms,  beneath  her  burning  zone, 
Where  Europe's  curse  is  felt,  her  name  unknown— 
Thus  saith  Britannia,  empress  of  the  sea—     ^ 
'  Thy  chain  is  broken,  Africa,  be  free  1* 

Montgomery. 

Once  out  of  the  enchanted  ground,  for  sudi  was 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Conyers  to  Edgar,  he  became 
himself  again,  and  hastened  with  alacrity  towards 
home,  repressing  the  frequently  rising  ivish,  ^<  that 
the  man  had  come  any  other  day,"'  by  recollecting 
how  very  anxious  he  had  previously  been  for  his 
assistance,  and  how  he  should  have  striven  to  have 
obviated  every  impediment  to  its  prosecution. 
Edgar  arrived  very  fortunately.  He  found  that 
Ralph,  the  joiner,  and  Robert,  their  own  servant, 
had  commenced  the  staking  out  of  the  place;  and 
with  that  want  of  perception  which  so  frequently 
attends  the  best  workmen  and  servants,  had  fixed 
upcm  a  wrong  site,  which,  by  a  space  comparatively 
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finally  would  have  disconcerted  Mr.  BomylHe's  plan. 
Edgar  thought  of  his  papa's  consequent  mortifica- 
tion, and  sincerely  rejoiced  in  his  own  return. 
The  mistake  was  soon  rectified ;  and,  with  the  aa» 
■ialaiice  of  the  manuscript  directions,  the  work 
went  on  with  avidity.  With  the  last  ray  of  day* 
light  Ralph  departed,  most  satisfactorily  informing 
Edgar,  that,  owing  to  the  delay  of  necessary  ar- 
ticles for  the  work  that  had  previously  occupied 
him,  he  could  attend  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville 
returned;  but  Edgar  gave  Fanny  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  progress  that  was  made;  and  pre- 
sent and  anticipated  pleasure  accompanied  them 
to  their  repose. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bonville  took  n 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  aviary ;  and,  by 
watdiing  the  manner  in  which  Balph  nailed  the 
transverse  slips  of  wood  upon  the  upright  supi- 
porters,  Edgar  took  no  inomsiderable  part  in 
its  completion.  Robert  was  employed  to  cut  die 
small  canal  firom  the  rivulet,  that  had  formerly 
turned  Edgar *s  little  wheel,  by  which  a  perpetual 
stream  of  water  would  be  diverted  from  it  to  the 
aviary ;  the  masonry  of  the  basin  and  channel  had 
been  previously  wrought,  and  the  network  pro- 
cured, so  that  at  night  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  than  the  work  of  the  painter,  which  Ralph 
undertook  to  do  as  soon  as  be  had  completed  the 
moveable  awnings  that  were  to  be  placed  within. 
In  the  mean  time  its  prettiness  and  novelty  afforded 
great  delight  to  the  children,  who,  seizing  the  last 
luigering  -gleams  of  summer,  made  it  their  sitting 
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pariour,  taking  their  seats  and  b€X)k8,  and  living 
like  two  turtle  doves  within  the  spacious  cage. 

From  this  favourite  afternoon  retreat  Edgar 
was  summoned  to  the  dining-room.  A  packet  had 
arrived  From  Sir  Charles  SeynK>ur,  containing 
Letters  for  Mr.  Bonville  and  Mr.  Conyers :  the 
latter  Edgar  was  deputed  to  convey  to  the  Parson- 
age; and,  from  the  conversation  of  his  papa  and 
mamma,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Manners  of  Cumber- 
land ^as  expected  at  Seymour  Hall;  that  the 
Butler  had  been  sent  down  to  prepare  for  his  re- 
ception, and  that  Sir  Charles  had  requested  his 
two  friends  to  be  there  on  his  arrival,—*^  So,'*  as 
the  kind  gentleman  expressed  himself,  '^  he  might 
not  come  to  an  empty  house^  which  that  might  be 
called  which  contained  only  servants.*^ 

Ed^i^  set  out  upon  his  mission ;  and,  after  de- 
livering the  letter,  complied  with  Mr.  Conyers's 
wish,  and  remained  the  afternoon  with  him.  *^  This 
Mr.  Manners,^  said  he,  commenting  upon  the 
letter  as  he  read  it,  "  is  a  most  excellent  man.  I 
have  heard  the  high  character  he  bears  in  Cum- 
berland. I  am  very  glad  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  your  family :  the  excellent  of 
the  earth  ought  to  be  acquainted.  I  think 
there  is  a  desire  of  this  nature  expressed  in  Sir 
Charles's  letter :  but  Mr.  Manners'^s  principal  mo- 
tive for  making  Ashhurst  in  his  way  home  is  to 
see  the  wife  and  mother  of  George  Simpson,  to 
give  them  information  of  him,  and  to  settle  with 
your  papa  for  tlieir  permanent  advantage.  Tliis 
is  Wednesday  ;  he  will  be  here  on  Saturday. 
Dinner  at  five — rather  too  late,  a$  far  as  dining- 
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goes*  Vour  papa  and  I  are  desired  by  Sir  Charles 
to  be  there  to  receive  him-t  very  well,  my  dear,  I 
shall  be  punctual." 

During  tea,  Mr.  Conyers  heard  the  whole  de- 
scription of  the  aviary ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  painted 
dark  green,  and  sweet  peas,  and  the  everlasting 
peas,  were  to  be  sown  and  planted  around  it,  with 
the  mountain  ash  for  the  thrushes ;  ^*  for  all  the 
birds  of  the  air  ^  were  to  be  welcome. 

**  I  tbink,*^  said  Mr.  Conyers,   <^  I  will  remn- 
nertte  myself  for  the  pleasure  I  lost  on  Monday 
evening  in  your  company,  and  return  with  you  to- 
night :  can  yotf  ensure  me  a  welcome?^  asked  he, 
ardily. — **  A  doable  assurance,"  replied  Edgar, 
joyfully.     ^*  1  know  papa  and  mamma  will  be  so 
pleased,   and  that  your  room  is  always  in  air.** 
^  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  cheerful  old  man,  ''and 
we  will  walk  immediately,  for  I  must  see  the  clerk 
lo-night,  so  we  will  walk  by  his  house." 

•*  His  house "^  was  the  prettiest  ever  occupied  by 
a  subaltern  of  the  church ;  it  was  hedged  in  like 
9  bird's  nest,  enveloped  in  climbing  flowers  and 
clasteiing  foliage;  and,  standing  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  church>yard,  intawhich  the  little  rustic 
gate  from  its  garden  o|)ened,  it  had  the  additional 
shade  of  those  venerable  trees  that,  surrounded  the 
sacred  inclosure.  Mr.  Conyers  loved  to  see  his 
more  humble  associate  so  pleasantly  and  respectably 
situated,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  care  of  his 
trees  and  flowers.  After  speaking  upon  the  busi« 
ness  that  occasioned  the  call,  the  clerk  walked 
across  the  church-yard  to  open  its  opposite  gate ; 
the  evening  was  drawing  in,  and  the  sombre  hue 
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of  a  large  yew^tree^  and  the  darkening  branches  of 
the  ancient  elms,  gave  a  soft  solemnity  to  the  scene, 
that  inspired  both  Edgar  and  Mr.  Conyers  with 
ailent  musings. 

Samuel  Cuthbert  seemed  to  read  their  thoughta* 
and  said,  **  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have 
cut  them  trees  down,  sir  l"  "  Cut  them  down  l*' 
r^ieated  Mr.  Conyers ;  ^<  who  ever  thought  of  such 
a  thing  ?'  *^  Mr.  Travaire,  sir,  often  thought  of 
it,  and  if  he  had  lived  another  year  he  would  have 
done  it,  and  the  old  oak,  too,  that  is  at  the  bottom 
<^  your  garden ;  he  would  have  got  a  deal  of  money 
for  them/'  <^  Fond  as  I  am  of  my  old  oak,^  said 
Mr.  Conyers,  <<  I  would  rather  have  parted  with 
it  than  any  one  of  these  trees ;  the  very  antiquity  of 
my  calling  seems  identified  with  them.  Short  as 
my  days  may  be  in  this  world,  no  money  could 
buy  my  life  in  them,  and  blessed  may  he  be  who 
cherishes  them  when  I  am  gone !" 

<*  Mr.  Travaire  meant,  sir,  to  have  planted  a 
young  tree  for  every  one  he  cut  down.^  "  Nonsense,*' 
said  Mr.  Conyers,  with  more  asperity  than  he  was 
ever  heard  to  speak,  <<  he  might  as  well  have  pulled 
dowb  the  parsonage-house,  and  have  built  another 
of  pasteboard : — see  that  fine  old  elm,"  his  voice 
recovering  its  usual  serenity  and  afiectionate  tone, 
**  that  grows  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  when- 
the  morning  sun  darts  through  its  branches,  and 
the  breeze  plays  amongst  its  twinkling  leaves,  the 
reflection  upon  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  that  which  the  painted  windows  of  York 
minster  throw  upon  its  marble  pavement'' 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  gate. — "  Good 
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nigbt,  Cntbbert ;  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  not 
oudive  my  trees.^  ''Good  night,  sir,  and  God 
grant  that  both  may  long  flourish  together  I" 

To  such  a  tree^loving  boy  as  Edgar  this^  con- 
versation endeared  Mr.  Conyers  still  more  fondly, 
and  most  graciously  they  pursued  their  widk  to- 
gether.  Hie  welcome  exceeded  even  Edgar'^s  as* 
sorance,  and  supper  was  senred  early,  and  the 
cbildrai  allowed  to  partake  of  it,  because  both 
were  agreeable  to  Mr.  Conyers.  When  over,  Fanny 
drew  her  chair  close  to  his,  and  detailed  the  partis 
cnJars  of  the  aviary,  where,  she  said,  **  the  fowls 
were  to  have  every  thing  provided  for  them,  that 
fowls  could  enjoy  :*^  and,  added  her  mamma,  laugh- 
ing, 

'  Chickwecd  and  groundsel  served  up  in  a  salad.* 

But  go,  my  loves,  to  your  own  perch,  and  be  ready 
to  meet  Mr.  Conyers  at  his  early  rising  to-morrow." 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  succeeded,  and  found 
Mr.  Conyers  at  Woodfield. 

On  Saturday,  he  and  Mr.  Bonville  walked  up  to 
S^mour  Hall,  where,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Manners  drove  into  the  court-yard. 
After  shaking  off  the  dust  of  travelling,  he  joined 
them  in  the  library.  Characters  so  congenial  in 
essentials  soon  passed  over  the  forms  of  intitxlue- 
tion. — ^The  comprehensive  eye  of  Mr.  Manners 
saw  at  a  glance,  that  Mr.  Conyers,  in  years  and  in 
iiincUons,  was  the  superior ;  but  his  hand  was  so 
quickly  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  that  Mr. 
Bonville  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  not  first 
distinguished.     Mr.  Ilfanners  presented  the  most 
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prepossessing  appearance,— to  his  fine  tall  figure 
and  erect  form  was  added  a  decisive  step  and  man- 
ner, a  true  English  countenance,  open  and  frank 
as  hisi  nature  and  his  heart ;  his  features  possessing 
such  perfect  synaunetry,  that  though  the  eye  is 
said  to  indicate  the  understanding,  as  the  mouthy 
the  temper ;  yet,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Manners,  there 
was  sweetness  united  witli  talent;  and  in  the  mouth 
good  sense  with  kindness  of  nature;  whilst  every 
sentiment  he  expressed,  confirmed  all  that  the 
combination  of  feature  promised.  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  those  who  might  be  styled  that  ^*  Corinthian 
column,"  that  gives  grace  and  dignity  to  the  station 
it  maintains,  and  the  structure  it  supports. 

He  spoke  with  the  most  animated^enthusiasm  upon 
the  subject  that  brought  him  to  Ashhurst.  *'  Co- 
lonel Manners,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men ;  as  a  soldier,  '  worthy  to  stand  by  Caesar,  and 
give  directions/  A  gentleman  that  acts  up  to  all 
that  the  compound  word  implies,  and  a  brother  en- 
deared by  every  tie  that  can  unite  the  sons  of  the 
same  mother.  His  life  was  presei^ved  by  the  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  of  a  brave  and  honest 
soldier,  and  I  now  request  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance, gentlemen,  how  we  may  best  serve  him  and  his 
family.  Colonel  Manners  has  procured  his  dis- 
charge, and  this  he  could  most  conscientiously  do, 
as  the  health  of  George  is  sufiering  by  the  climate> 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  him  out  of  his  station  in 
life,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  would  advance 
his  happiness;  but  I  should  wish  to  take  him  with 
me  to  Cumberland,  and  to  have  his  interes^  always 
in  view,"     '*  The  days  of  his  mother,"  said  iVr. 
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Conyers,  **  are  drawing  to  their  close : — she  is  as 
unfit,  as  I  dare  say  she  would  be  unwilling,  to  quit 
this  place,  and  the  people  with  whom  her  life  ba» 
been  spent.     George,  1  hope,  would  not  leave  her 
in  her  latter  days  for  any  selfish  considerations,  and 
he  too,  no  doubt,  would  have^  great  satisfaction  in 
liying  for  a  time  amidst  his  neighbours,   under 
such    creditable    and    respectable    circumstances. 
Therefore,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  restore  him 
to  Ids  native   village,   I   Would   recommend  the 
delay  of  your  kind  intentions  for  a  season.**    **  I 
thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Manners :  **your  sugges* 
tion  is  very  judicious ;  he  shall  come  home  to  his 
aged  mother,  and  she  shall  grow  young  again  in 
the  prosperity  of  her  son." — "  I  hope  you  will  do 
Mrs.  Bonville  and  myself  the  favour  of  dining  with 
US  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Bonville.     "  Most  will- 
ingly, sir :  I  should  wish  to  engage  a  lady  as  my 
almoner;  for  Ledyard  himself  did  not  estimate  the 
true  value  of  the  sex  more  thad  I  do.     I  like  him, 
and,  like  every  man  who  treats  them  with  proper 
consideration,  have  ever  found 

ft 

'  Men's  hearts  and  dispositions  varioas. 
But  gentle  woman  ever  kind.* 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  church,  to-morrow,  sir: 
afterwards  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Bonville,  and  on  Monday  we  wUl 
see  the  wife  and  mother  of  George  Simpson." 

This  agreeable  arrangement  was  executed,  and 
the  heart  of  the  widow  sung  for  joy,  whilst  the  tears 
of  the  wife  were  wiped  away.— Their  neighbours 
rejoiced  with  them  in  their  good  fortune,  and  in 
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the  expected  return  of  George,  and  all  was  joy  at 
Ashhurst.  "  And  now,""  said  Mr.  Manners,  '« that 
I  have  fulfilled  my  brother's  commission,  I  ^hall 
consider  my  own  particular  pleasure,  and  this  dear 
Edgar,"'  drawing  him  niglier  to  his  side  as  they  sat 
together  upon  the  sofa,  ^^  I  must  know  more  inti- 
mately,— ^must  make  him  known  to  Mrs.  Manners, 
and  produce  wy  boy  against  hersT 

After  impressing  their  children  with  virtuous 
feelings  and  sentiments,  the  first  wish  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonville  was  to  acquire  them  firiends  amongst 
the  most  amiable  and  estimable  of  mankind.  No 
servile  regard  to  rank  and  fortune  ever  influenced 
their  attentions;  but  when  to  rank  and  fortune 
talents  and  virtues  were  added,  the  whole  homage 
of  their  ^diections  and  respect  was  paid. 

With  the  character  of  Mr.  Manners  they  were 
previously  acquainted  by  Mr,  Conyers,  and  they 
looked  upon  him  with  the  same  admiration  and  de- 
light as  the  appreciating  eye  sees  a  rich  and  bril- 
liant gem,  as  richly  and  as  brilliantly  set; — such 
was  the  impression  Mr.  Manners  left  at  Woodfield, 
after  having  arranged  a  future  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants,  the  commencement  of  which  was,  that 
Edgar  should  visit  Derwent  Priory  when  Mrs. 
Manners  and  her  protegee  boy  quitted  London  for 
Cumberland.  And  who  is  her  protegee  boy?  A 
legacy  of  love  from  one  of  the  best  beloved  and 
most  tender  of  mothers,  for  whom  Mrs.  Manners 
had  left  Cumberland  to  attend  in  sickness,  ulti- 
mately to  receive  her  last  sigh,  and  to  witness  the 
death  of  a  Christian. 

The  happiest  union  that  ever  united  mother  and 
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dasgfater  suhsisted  between  Lady  Ann  and  Miss 
Mahon ;  nor,  until  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with 
!&.  ManneA,  had  they  been  ever  flq>arated* 
Wherever  the  chance  of  war  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  called  the  services  of  General  Mahon,  his 
wife  and  daughter  accompanied  him :  and  previous 
to  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Manners,  they  had  all  re- 
tomed  from  a  long  station  in  the  different  West 
India  islands. 

Daring  their  occasional  visits  at  the  house  of  an 
cpnlent  planter,  residing  at  Klingston,  in  Jamaica^ 
a  negro-boy,  of  eleven  years  old,  had  frequently  at- 
tracted their  attention.  He  was  distinguished  from 
his  sable  brethren  by  a  form  that  a  statuary  might 
have  modelled  from,  and  a  face  that  lost  none 
of  its  loveliness  from  the  jetty  hue  that  dis-> 
tingoished  his  origin.  To  his  peculiar  beauty  he 
was  indebted  for  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Bryan,  who 
employed  him  in  various  little  o£Sces  about  her 
own  apartments.  The  attractions  of  this  lovely 
duld  excited  the  frequent  attentions  of  Lady  Ann 
Mahon  and  her  daughter,  which  led  Mrs.  Bryan 
to  relate  circumstances  connected  with  him,  that 
she  thought  would  interest  lier  distinguished  visitors, 

<<  Mr.  Cozens,^  said  she,  **  the  captain  of  a 
Guinea  ship,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryan  bought  Madua^ 
brought  him,  when  an  infant,  along  with  his  mother 
and  other  slaves,  from  the  gold  coast  He  said 
the  mother  was  wife  of  an  African  Prince^  who  had 
left  his  little  territory  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a 
neighbouring  Chief  That  he  had  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
was  not  usually  touched  upon,  but  he  was  deter* 
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mined  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account ;  and  I 
believe  he  made  a  famous  voyage,  though  the 
slaves  were  more  unruly  than  any  he  ever  had 
dealt  with ;  and  he  expected  the  most  difficulty 
firom  the  wife  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  her  infant  sop.  The  negroes  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  by  whom  she  was  treated  with 
their  customary  forms  of  respect,  uttered  a  yell  of 
horror  when  she  and  her  infant  were  seized  by 
the  sailors,  who  themselves  appeared  a  little  touched 
by  her  commanding  air  and  gestures.  Her  arms 
and  ancles  were  decorated  by  rings  of  gold,  and 
her  hair  braided  with  strings  of  coral :  the  little 
embryo  king  wore  the  plume  of  royalty,  and 
his  jetty  limbs  were  stretched  upon  the  skin  of 
the  Leopard.  With  a  sort  of  sullen  dignity  she 
submitted  to  her  fate,  yet  frequently  exerting  her 
authority  with  the  negroes,  over  whom  she  had 
more  influence  than  the  drivers'  whips;  prevailing 
upon  them  to  take  their  food,  and  preventing  them 
from  leaping  overboard.  *  I  was  very  glad,'  said 
Mr  Cozens,  '  when  my  ship  was  cleared  of  its  tur- 
bulent cargo,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool  with 
quieter  freightage.' 

«  But,"  continued  Mrs.  Bryan,  *'  I  must  finish 
my  story,  by  observing,  tliat  our  young  Oronooko 
is  treated  by  his  mother  as  though  he  yet  wore  the 
plume  of  royalty.  She  is  a  fine  tall  young  woman, 
very  useful  in  the  plantations,  very  industrious,  and 
might  have  saved  money ;  but  though  she  wraps 
herself  in  the  commonest  materials,  she  folds  up 
young  Africanus,  as  you  see,  in  muslins  of  the  finest 
make  and  most  beautiful  colours ;  and  puts  jewels 
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in  the  litde  Ethiop's  ear,  that  would  almost  buy  a 
slave. 

« I  one  day  spoke  to  her  upon  the  subject,  repre- 
senung  to  her  the  folly  of  keeping  up  such  thoughts 
m  die  chdd's  head,  as  she  must  be  aware  he  would 
soon  be  taken  from  the  house  to  die  plantation.     I 
AaU  never  forget  the  woman^s  answer:— she  ap- 
peared  to  grow  taller,  and  die  lighte  from  her  dark 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  against  mine;  yet  her  manner 
was  not  disrespectful.     She  said,  *  Massa  may  do 
his  will  wld  him,  he  could  not  unmake  him  de  son 
of  de  king :  he  was  born  dat,  and  he  would  always 
be  dat:  though  no  people  call  him  so,  his  moder 
know  him  to  be  it,— noting  could  touch  de  mind 
dat  de  great  Spirit  had  made.' 

"  I  thought  it  in  vain  to  talk  to  her,''  continued 
Mrs-  Bryan :  « the  boy's  fate  will  soon  be  decided, 
for  I  understand  she  is  nearly  dead,  havuig  been 
decUning  some  years,  though  she  has  never  relaxed 
in  her  Libours,  or  been  heard  to  utter  one  com- 
plaint.  When  Mr,  Bryan  and  I  go  to  England, 
which  we  soon  shall  do,  Madua  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  driver :  however,  I  shall  charge  him  to 
use  him  well."  Various  were  dbie  sensations  that 
had  oppressed  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  auditors, 
whilst  she  related  this  affecting  narration.  Admira- 
tion, grief,  and  indignation,  had  succeeded  each 
odier  in  their  generous  bosoms. 

The  suflferings  of  the  injured  Africans  might 
tlwn  have  been  first  known  to  them,  in  whidh  the 
injuries  of  Amalata  and  her  son  appeared  concen- 
trated .  Their  history  attended  them  home,  accom- 
panied  them  to  their   pillows,   and  broke  their 
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morning  slumbers.    Lady  Ann  and  her  daughter 
slept  no   more  upon  their  benevolent  intention. 
-Conducted  by  one  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  domestics,  they 
visited  the  cabin  of  Amalata,  whom  they  found 
supported  upop  her  pallet  by  one  of  her  fellow- 
slaves.      Her  beloved  boy  was  reclining  at  her 
Bide,  holding  one  of  her  cold  hands  in  his. — Lady 
Ann  approached  the  bed  with  a  countenance  rap- 
diant  with  benevolence:   she  saw  in  the  dying 
African  the  superior  being,  whose  mind  rose  above 
ito  dwtiny,  whilst  her  frame  yielded  to  its  hard- 
ships.    **  Tell  me,**  said  she,  in  terms  the  most 
compassionate,   yet  in   the   most   assuring  tone, 
<*  how  can   I  give  you  consolation — how  can  I 
help  you?"  The  poor  sufierer  looked  in  her  face- 
it  expressed  what  every  human  being,  of  whatever 
country,  could  understand.     With  a  supplicating 
expression  she  gazed  upon  Lady  Ann,  and  then 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  boy. — "  He  shall  be 
mine,"  said  Lady  Ann :  **  he  shall  be  free ;  your 
countrymen  shall  be  free. — England,  that  has  no 
other  spot  upon  her  fame,  has  abolished  the  odious 
traflSc:-*the  whole  world  will  follow  her  example, 
and  the  mother  and  her  child,  the  husband  and  the 
wife^  shall  no  more  be  torn  asunder  from  each 
other  and  their  country.— Madua  shall  be  mine:  I 
will  be  a  mother  to  him/'     "  My  heart  will  break," 
said  the  grateful  African,  ''  but  cannot  say  its  feel ; 
me  will  die  now,  me  want  to  live  no  more.  Madua 
free1    Madua  yours  I    Angel  all  light !"    The  boy 
raised  hb  shining  eyes  to  Lady  Ann,  and  then  hid 
his  weeping  &ce  in  the  panting  bosom  of  his 
"mother. 
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His  benefactress  and  her  daughter  now  withdrew^ 
ftiixious  to  execute  their  benevolent  intentions.  Pos- 
sessing the  most  acute  sensibility  in  unison  with  the 
most  ardent  benevolence.  Lady  Ann  Mahon  never 
paused  tn  its  exercises  from  the  apprehension  that 
diose  heaven-inspired  feelings  should  be  mistaken 
or  misunderstood  by  her  fellow-^mortals ;  never  al- 
lowing "  I  dare  not"  to  wait  upon  "  I  would,"  to 
check  the  generous  impulse ;  but  with  the  bold  con- 
sciousness of  virtue^  fearlessly  pursued  its  dictates, 
and  found  her  reward  in  the  sweet  complacency  of 
her  own  heart ;  that  heart  which  was  never  satisfied 
with  sympathy  that  evaporated  in  sentiment,  or 
that  pity  which  was  inefficient  to  relieve.  She  knew 
the  generous  nature  of  General  Mahon,  and  pos- 
sessing his  acquiescence,  she  applied  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bryan  for  their  co-operation  with  her  wishes. 
Tlicy  were  more  than  complied  with,  for  they  re- 
jected any  compensation  for  the  beautiful  negro, 
and  Madua  was  transferred  to  Lady  Ann  without 
a  bargain  and  without  a  price.     Amalata  lingered 
a  few  hoars  after  this,  but  she  declared  they  were 
the  happiest  she  had  long  known ;  and  the  last  ex- 
ertion of  her  life  was  to  place  her  boy  in  the  arms 
of  Lady  Anne  Mahon,  a  gleam  of  rapture  illu- 
minating her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  they 
were  closed  for  ever. 

^  And  what,"  asked  Greneral  Mahon,  <*  do  you 
purpose  doing  with  your  protegee?  Hie  son  of  a 
princ^  and  your  adopted,  cannot  take  an  inferior 
station.'"  **  Surely  not,"  answered  Lady  Ann, 
her  face  suffused  with  generous  feeling;  *^  but  for 
hb  sable  complexion,  he  might  hold  a  commisuon 
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in  yoar  regiment, — a  situation  a  prince  would  not 
disdain."  "  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter,"  said 
the  General;  **till  then,  make  him  your  own  aid-de- 
•  camp,  and  teach  him  the  graces."  "  He  possesses 
them  already,^  said  his  animated  friend ;  *^  but  the 
first  lesson  I  shall  haste  to  impress  upon  him  will  be 
gratitude  to  you,  the  best  and  the  kindest  of  men." 
"Ah,  flatterer !"  replied  her  delighted  husband,  **it 
is  thus  you  make  me  what  you  please ;  and,  through 
all  your  professed  deference  and  submission,  rule 
a  husband ;  but  I  will  go  on  pai*ade,  lest  I  forget 
that  my  duty  is  to  command,  and  leave  you  in  the 
indulgence  of  your  greatest  luxury,  the  indulgence 
of  an  angePs  benevolence.'*' 

Madua  now  became  the  pupil  of  Miss  Mahon, 
and  all  she  taught  he  appeared  intuitively  to  learn. 
The  excessive  grief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  mother 
had  subsided  into  tender  remembrance,  which  was 
destined  to  become  a  permanent  feeling  of  his  soul ; 
the  glowing  impulses  of  his  hature  were  all  con- 
centrated in  affection  to  his  benefactors,  and  hap- 
pily for  him,  as  it  would  be  for  all,  the  affection  he 
felt  he  also  inspired.  But  their  tender  regard  ex- 
tended beyond  mere  earthly  considerations :  Madua 
was  received  into  the  community  of  Christians  by 
baptism,  General  and  Lady  Ann  Mahon  answer- 
ing for  his  future  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of  its 
ordinations:  at  the  same  time,  he  received  from 
them  the  name  of  Augustus,  which  princely  nomen- 
clature Lady  Ann  thought  his  origin  alone  could 
justify,  to  vihkh  Kingston  was  added;  bythosehe  was 
to  be  acknowledged  in  Europe,— but,  in  the  hearts 
of  Lady  Ann  and  her  daughter,  he  was  yet,  and 
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tor  ever,  their  own  Madua.  The  fanciful  dress  of  his 
Country,  that  his  mother  had  delighted  to  continue^ 
was  changed  for  the  now  more  consistent,  though 
less  beautiful  one  of  Europe.  He  wore  a  black 
velvet  cap,  with  gold  ornaments;— a  short  dark- 
green  jacket,  with  the  collar  of  his  frilled  shirt 
thrown  ppen;  but  still  retained  his  wide  white 
trowsers,  drawn  close  around  his  ancles.  The 
good  taste  of  Lady  Anne  forming  a  pleasing  me- 
dium between  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  former 
appearance,  and  the  more  compact  one  of  England ; 
that  country  to  which  he  was  speedily  to  remove. 

General  Mahon  had  received  orders  to  take 
home  his  skeleton  regiment;  a  circumstance  that 
he  had  long  anxiously  wished,  and  now  most  joy- 
fully accelerated.  The  embarkation  was  a  scene 
of  wonder  and  delight  to  Augustus.  He  stood 
upon  the.  deck  waving  his  cap,  and  stretching  out 
his  arms  towards  the  receding  shores  till  the  gloom 
of  evening  obscured  it  from  his  view ;  and  his  heart 
felt  in  secret  this  final  separation  from  the  shades 
and  turf  that  covered  the  remains  of  his  mother. 
His  transatlantic  passage  was  marked  by  improve- 
ment A  clergyman,  to  whom  General  Mahon 
had  shown  great  kindness,  and  rendered  important 
services,  most  anxiously  undertook  the  instruction 
of  Augustus  in  the  English  language,  geography, 
and  astronomy ;  and  raised  his  heart  to  more  than 
that  heavenly  science — to  the  word  of  God.  With 
as  much  pleasure  the  Officers  gave  him  lessons 
in  fencing  and  dancing.  A  young  Highlander,  a 
lieutenant  of  marines,  taught  him  the  use  of  the 
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broad  sword,  and  the  strathspey  of  his  native  dis» 
trict;  whilst  the  general  declared  that  he  would 
«oon  learn  to  beat  even  him,  his  master,  at  chess. 
In  the  science  of  defence,  the  youthful  *'  Angelo  *' 
•was  an  early  adept ;  it  was  then  the  seeds  of  his  na- 
tive destiny  appeared  to  shoot  with  luxuriant  blos^ 
soms;  and  when  his  little  swcnrd  was  p^t  into  his 
hand  be  became  a  new  creature,  born  to  conquer 
•and  command ;  or  when  returning,  with  inimita- 
ble grace,  the  arrested  weapon  of  his  adversary, 
his  eye  expressing  the  noble  feelings  of  a  generous 
victor,  he  was  equally  irresistible — yet  not  more 
attractive  than  when  dancing  on  the  quarter-deck 
to  the  clarionet  of  Lieutenant  Rasay,  his  highland 
friend,  the  very  spint  of  joy  and  sport  possessing 
hb  unwearied  limbs ;  or,  with  the  intrepid  elasticity 
of  the  sailor  boy,  springing  amidst  the  shrouds, 
equally  the  delight  of  all  the  ship^s  crew« 

One  morning,  as  he  was  walking  the  deck  with 
Lady  Anne»  watching  a  distant  sail  that  had  been 
in  sight  all  the  preceding  day,  he  looked  up  at  the 
union  flag,  and  adced  why  the  sailors  seemed  as 
proud  of  it  as  they  were  of  die  ship,  and  as  fend  of 
4t  as  they  were  of  the  captain.  **  Because,"  she 
replied,  ^^  it  is  die  representative  of  their  king, 
and  the  emblem  of  British  superiority.**' 

At  that  moment  it  was  unrolled  by  the  breeze, 
and  waved  majesdcally  over  their  heads.  Au- 
gustus insdnctively  took  off  his  cap.  *^  It  is  the 
ruling  star,"  continued  her  ladyship,  <<  of  our 
brave  sailors ;  nev^  are  their  gallant  spirits 
daunted  whilst  that  flag  flies  above  them,  and  they 
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would  rather  go  to  the  bottom  along  with  thdr 
ship  than  see  it  disgraced  or  insulted.    It  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  weak — the  guardian  of  the  unfortunate 
— die  aT€3iger  of  the  oppressed— and  the  glory  of 
England  !    happy  England !   that  is  to  be  your 
country,  Madua;  and  with  which  your  honour  and 
prosperity*  are  to  be  united.'*'    *<Your  country, 
lady,  be  Madua's  country-*-Madua  be  yours-^ 
happy  Madua  I^    exultingly  repeated    the  boy : 
*'  bnt,"  condnued  he,  *^  the  enemy's  ship  has  co- 
lours too;  see  them  all  fly  yesterday,  then  sail 
away — so  &st  get  away/'    **  He  was  afinaid  we 
should  pull  them  down,*^  said  Lady  Anne.     ^*  In- 
deed  l*^  said  Augustus,  thoughtfully ;  *^  but  if  they 
come  again.  Captain  Neville  will.^ 

The  day  after  this  conversation  the  ship  agaiQ 
appeared  in  sight,  and  the  Cambrian  bore  down 
upon  her.   She  was  a  French  fii^te,  thiat  a  strong 
gale  had  separated  from  her  company:  tfaou^  she 
carried  more  guns  than  the  En^iah  ship,  she  evi^- 
dendy  wished  to  avoid  an  action ;  but,  upon  a  shot 
being  fired,  she  brought  to^  and  showed  oo  less 
alacrity  to  engage  than  did  the  Cambrian.    The 
decks  were  all  cleared,  and  the  guns  manned,  i^en 
C^tain  Neville  harangued  his  men.     His  addresi 
was  brief,  bat  it  went  point-blank  to  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  i^^^^  Not  only  for  the  honour  of  old 
England,  my  brave  boys  !**  said  he,  *^  bit  for  the 
honour  of  St.  David  and  for  Wales.    /  know  the 
sUp  we  are  about  to  engage;  she  has  often  out- 
sailed us,  but  you  will  take  care  she  does  not  out- 
fight us.     It  is  the  French  frigate  Le  Hauteur^ 
but  the  French.  Hauteur  shall  strike  to  the  ancient 
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Briton,  if  we  fight  till  the  last  man  remains  on 
board  her/* 

And  well  his  sailors  knew  who  thftt  lust  man 
would  be,  if  his  life  was  spared  through  the  action. 
Three  cheers  from  the  crew  sealed  the  compact ; 
the  soldiers  were  provided  with  arms;  and  all,  witli 
their  own  officers,  submitted  to  the  command  of 
Captain  Neville.  The  silence  that  pervaded  the 
ship  was  expressive  of  the  self-command  and  con- 
fidence of  the  officers,  and  of  the  determination 
and  discipline  of  the  men. 

Lady  Anne,  her  daughter,  and  Augustus,  were 
conducted  below  by  General  Mahon;  who^  after 
embracing  them  with  affectionate  tenderness  and 
tempered  cheerfulness,  rejoined  the  brave  men 
above* 

The  two  ships  were  laid  alongside  each  other, 
and  the  Frenchman  poured  in  a  broadside^  which 
was  received  without  returning  a  single  shot  Cap- 
tain Neville  knew  the  enemy  outweighed  him  in 
metal,  and  it  was  on  the  metal  of  his  men  he  relied. 
He  gave  orders  for  immediately  bringing  the  Cam- 
brian athwart  the  bow  of  the  French  ship ;  and, 
before  the  thunder  of  its  guns  had  ceased,  he  was 
fighting  his  way  sword  in  hand  to  her  main-mast. 
A  measure  so  unexpected  struck  the  enemy  with 
panic.  In  the  conflict,  the  captain  and  liis  first- 
lieutenant  fell  on  the  deck,  covered  with  wounds; 
and,  whilst  the  guns  of  Le  Hauteur  took  no  efiect, 
those  of  the  Cambrian  began  to  fire  without  inter- 
mission upon  her  hull  In  the  midst  of  this  de- 
sperate conflict  the  cheering  of  the  British  was 
heard;  and  the  wind  at  that  moment  clearing  away 
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die  smoke,  it  was  observed  the  French  colours  had 
struck.  The  second-lieutenant,  who  had  taken  the 
command,  strove  in  vain  to  rally  his  men ;  the 
crew  of  the  Cambrian  poured  upon  his  decks;  and 
confounded  and  overpowered,  he  delivered  his 
sword  into  the  hand  of  Captain  Neville,  whilst, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  English  sailors,  every 
Trenchman  submitted  to  the  rapid  valor  of  their 
coDt^aerors. 

When  Captain  Neville  returned  the  French 
officer  his  sword,  he  expressed  his  surprise  **  that 
so  brave  a  man  should  have  raised  his  arm  after  he 
had  given  orders  to  strike  ?^  <*  There  has  been 
treachery  on  board,''  said  he;  <^and  that  alone  has 
compelled  my  brave  fellows  to  surrender  to  men  as 
brave,  but  more  fortunate  than  themselves;  who. 
the  traitor  is,  yet  remains  a  mystery.^ 

Lieutenant  Aprice  now  took  charge  of  the  prize ; 
and  the  prisoners  were  taken  on  board  the  Cam- 
brian; where  all  hands  went  to  work  to  restore  the 
order  that  had  been  interrupted. 

During  the  action.  Lady  Anne  Mahon  and  her 
daughter  had  been  abstracted  from  personal  fear, 
in  their  apprehensions  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it«  Their  hearts  were  raised  in  silent 
prayer  to  that  God  who  nerves  the  arm  that  is 
lifted  in  a  just  cause;  and,  from  their  trust  in  his 
aid  and  protection,  they  received  the  only  consola- 
tion they  sought.  The  hurry,  the  confusion,  the 
tumult  of  the  fight  had  ceased,  and  General  Mahon 
bad  hastened  to  congratulate  those  so  dear  to  him ; 
when,  at  the  moment  he  asked  for  Augustus,  his 
fltteodance  was    required    on  the    quarter-deck. 
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Lady  Anne  Idoking  around,  said — *<  Where  is  the 
dear  boy  ?**  and,  taking  up  the  lamp,  she  and  Miss 
Mahon  sought  around  the  darkened  void :  at  its 
extremity  he  was  lying  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
fi»t  asleep,  and  ^veloped  in  the  French  colours : 
they  looked  upon  him,  and  at  each  other,  with 
surprise.     The  crimson  current  that  had  mantled 
along  his  veins  with  delight  still  glowed  through 
the  dark  hue  of  his  cheek,  and  painted  his  red  lips 
with  brighter  scarlet ;  half  <^n,  they  displayed 
his  beautiful  teeth,  that  showed  like  a  double  row 
of  pearls  between  them :  he  appeared  to  have  falleu 
asleep  amidst  the  feelings  of  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion ;  and,  though  die  fire  of  his  eyes  was  hid  by 
the  deep  fringed  lids,  their  expression  sat  upon 
every  feature.    Lady  Anne  stooped  to  press  a  ma- 
ternal kiss  upon  his  innocent — his  happy  face; 
and  Miss  Mahon  gently  took  his  hands  within 
hers :  the  pressure  awoke  him,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes  upon  those  he  loved  so  well.     ^^  Madua!'* 
said  Lady  Anne,  '*  how  is  this?"     "  Tell  you  all. 
Lady  Anne;  me  come  quick  to  your  cabin,  there 
tell  you  alL*^     '^  Our  cabins  are  not  yet  replaced ; 
tell  me  now.**     Raising  himself,  and  folding  his. 
trophy  proudly  in  his  arms,  he  said — <<  A:.adua 
tear  down  this !  Captain  Neville  no  be  very  angry  ? 
He  be  good  gentleman—handsome  gentleman  ! 
forgive  poor  Madua."     "  You  tear  it  down  ?  Im- 
possible I  my  child.     How  ? — When  ?"     "  Lady 
Anne  pray  to  God,  Miss  Mahon  pray  to  God ; 
lay  down  their  heads;  Madua  get  away — great 
noise— very  great  smoke-*no  one  see  Madua— 
keep  close  to  Rasay-— jump  <m  the  French  ship — 
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not  know  bow— jump  up,  oit,  tear  air  ay  colours : 
den  one  great  shout — two  great  shout-^ree  great 
sliout.  Captain  Neville — all  come;  Madua  get 
aMoy — run  down  all  hot— trow  himself  down-<-go 
to  sleep,  and  never  try.^  <<  My  Mary,"  said  Lady 
Anne  to  her  daughter;  <<  he  was  born  a  prince 
and  he  will  live  and  die  a  hero :  but  Captain  Ne^- 
v31e  must  know  this.^  Then  folding  the  torn  enr 
Mgn  around  Augustus,  she  took  his  hand  and  led 
him  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  a  council  of  officers 
were  assembled,  <<  Captain  Neville,"  said  Ae, 
with  all  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  hlgh«wrought 
feeling ;  *^  I  bring  you  a  young  herc^  whose  brave 
exploit  must  not  be  a  moment  longer  withheld: 
though,"  added  she,  <<  he  is  a  little  afraid,  that 
having  acted  without  orders,  he  is  liable  to  your 
icptimand*  Here  are  the  French  colours,  and  ha 
who  wears  them  won  them  T  She  then  gave  the 
accoant  she  had  received  from  Augustus,  and  pre^ 
sented  him  with  marked  expression  to  Captain 
Neville.  One  feeling  appeared  to  animate  all  pre- 
sent; and  Captain  Neville  received  Augustus  from 
the  hand  of  Lady  Anne  amidst  their  cheers ;  the 
ship^s  crew  caught  the  joyous  sounds  and  it  was  re- 
echoed from  stem  to  stem. 

General  Mahon  pressed  forward,  and  Augustus 
rushed  to  his  warm  embrace.  *^  Here,"  said  he^ 
<^  take  him,  my  dear  lady»  for  he  is  a  hero  of  ypur 
own  forming,  and  after  your  own  heart :  but  this 
will  be  too  much  tor  you.  Basay,  do  you  take 
cbai^  of  Madua ;"  fi>r  so  he  always  csiled  Iiim 
when  he  loved  him  most;  ^  and  allow  me^  my  dear 
Lady  Anne^  to  attend  you  below." 
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Tbe  joy,  the  flush  of  victory  had  not  yet  substdecf, 
when  Captain  Neville  took  the  hand  of  Augustus, 
and  led  him  to  the  gang-way :  *^  Here,  my  brave 
fellows,"  said  he^  <<  I  have  brought  you  a  ship- 
mate whom  you  will  be  proud  to  own.'*  The 
rumour  had  reached  the  sailors,  who  all  pressed 
around  Augustus,  each  striving  to  express  their 
hearty  approbation;  but,  that  he  might  not  be 
overpowered  by  their  cordial  salutations,  Captain 
Neville  drew  him  away.  As  they  retired,  the  old 
boatswain  said — *^  Let  his  colour  be  black  or 
white,  his  heart's  of  the  right  sort  !**  "  The  deel  a 
pit  care  I  for  his  colour,"  replied  an  honest  tar, 
*^  put  I  do  wish  the  prave  poy  had  peen  porn  in 
Wales,  for  the  honour  of  St  Tafid." 

Augustus  found  Miss  Mahon  alone,  seated  at  the 
window  of  her  replaced  calMU,  watching  in  silent 
contemplation  the  gentle  waves  break  against  *^  the 
tall  ship's  side,"  and  the  sun  sinking  in  his  6cean 
bed.  Her  thoughts  accompanied  his  retiring 
beams  to  the  western  i»les,  to  the  grave  of  Amalata : 
how  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  '*  fame  of  her 
son  r  Augustus  drew  nearer  to  her:  ^' W'bat 
Miss  Mahon  see?'  She  pointed  to  the  glowing 
west ;  but  the  discerning  boy  saw  the  intense  feel- 
ing expressed  in  her  face,  and  that  his  inquiry  was 
yet  unanswered.  An  English  boy,  who  had  read 
Hamlet,  would  have  said,  what  do  you  see  in  your 
*'*  mind^s  eye  ?" 

Shakespeare  and  nature  are  the  same ;  and  in 
all  countries  nature  speaks  the  same  language, 
which  whoever  looks  into  will  interpret.  '^  But 
what,''    said    he,    <«  Miss  Mahon*8  heart    see?' 
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"  Voor  mother,  dear  Augustus — her  life — her 
death — ^ber  grave/'  He  knelt  at  her  feet- 
looked  op  in  her  fece,  and  said  —  *^  Madaa 
neoer^  not  see  his  moder.  Madua  love  de  sun; 
when  he  go  away,  be  go  to  Jamaica;  love  him 
when  he  come  back ;  come  to  Lady  Anne,  to  Miss 
Mahon.'*  *'  Your  motto,  dear  Augustus,  must  be 
^Love  and  Loyalty;^  you  have  already  earned 
their  honcnrable  distinctions.  But  go,  dear  boy-^ 
go  to  rest ;  Lady  Anne  is  overcome  by  the  circudi- 
stBOces  of  the  day — ^a  day  so  arduous,  so  honour- 
able to  all;  and  I  am  sure  when  you  lay  down 
your  head  you  will  <  go  sleep  without  try :'  but 
do  not  forget  to  thank  God  Almighty,  who  has 
preserved  you  through  its  dangers."  *'  Great  God 
always  good,^'  replied  Augustus ;  **  but  none 
danger."  With  his  heart  full  of  feeling  and  his 
head  of  incident,  he  immediately  complied ;  for, 
tboogh  playful  as  the  panther  in  the  woods,  as  the 
dolphin  in  the  waves — yet,  by  those  who  loved 
him,  and  by  those  he  loved,  he  could  be  guided  by 
a  single  thread,  and  reined  at  their  wilL 

On  the  following  day  the  command  of  the  prize 
was  given  to  Lieutenant  Aprice,  with  orders  to 
accompany  the  Cambrian  to  England*  '^  The 
only  fevour  I  have  to  ask  of  the  Admiralty,'*'  said 
Captain  Neville^  '^  is  that  it  may  take  the  name 
of  Kingston.^'  *'  Friends  and  fame,''  said  Lady 
Anne,  **  are  all  I  ask  for  my  boy."  "  Botli  of 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  deserve,^  added  the  Oe- 
neraL 

Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Augustus  left  the  ship 
under  every  testimonial  of  affection  and  respect 

i5 
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that  could  be  paid  to  him.  The  gallantry  the 
youthful  African  had  displayed  reached  London 
before  him.  When  there,  the  favour  of  iris  honour- 
able friends,  the  captivatioit  of  his  maoBer,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  rendered  him  the  object  of 
general  admiration  by  the  friends  of  his  patron^ 
and  the  enthusiastic  public. 

After  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  capital,  the 
fiunily  of  Greneral  Mahcm  removed  to  Cumberland ; 
to  thai  elegant  retirement  and  rural  ease  for  which 
the  heart  of  Lady  Anne  had  long  languished*  In 
its  neighbourhood,  Derwent-water  Priory,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Manners,  was  situated ;  his  fiither  had  been 
the  hereditary  friend  of  General  Mafaon's ;  the  in«> 
timacy  n^as  revived,  and  the  connexion  more 
closely  drawn  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Mahon  with  Mr.  Manners :  the  contiguity  of  re« 
sidence  happily  prevented  the  separation  of  two 
fiunilies  so  fondly  united,  and  which,  for  the  three 
succeeding  years,  knew  no  interruption* 
,  Almost  impetceptiUy,  even  to  the  most  solicitous 
affection,  Lady  Anne's  health  was  gradually  de* 
dining ;  the  ardour  of  her  mind^  and  the  energies 
of  her  frame,  had  been  greater  than  the  strength  of 
her  constitution.  The  casket  was  too  fragile  for 
the  rich  gem  it  contained.  General  Mahon» 
alarmed  for  a  life  so  eminently  dear,  removed  with 
her  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  south ;  pur<^ 
porting  to  pass  the  winter  in  Devonshire.  Resting 
awhile  'at  Bath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  joined 
them  there.  Alas!  neither  care  nor  skill  could  arrest 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  confirmed  decline;  but 
only  with  her  life  was  her  affectionate  nature,  her 
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ardent  spudt  subdued.  On  the  very  dlay  ibe  ceafled 
lo  iir^  she  sat  up  and  conversed  with  her  belqyed 
fiunily,  and  thea  sunk  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of 
her  daughter;  whilst  at  her  feet  sat  her  dear  Aof- 
gustusy  Mr.  Manners,  and  Goieral  Mahon,  almost 
siispeoding  thdr  breath  lest  th^  should  interrupt 
her  slnmben*  Upcxi  that  bosom  she  breathed  her 
krt — from  that  slumber  she  awoke  in  heaven. 

General  Mahon  was  inconsolable.  Grief  oom^ 
j^tled  the  efiecta  of  military  hardships  and  un^ 
hedth J  rlimalys ;  and  his  honourable  and  usefid 
life  became  the  sacrifice.  *<  He  tried  to  live  with- 
out her — bilked  it  not,  and  died.*^  He  had  be^ 
prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  to  ac- 
company them  to  London,  under  the  promise  that 
wherever  he  died  \m  remains  should  rest  by  those 
of  his  beloved  wife. 

By  this  deprivation  Augustus  and  Mrs.  Manners 
were  still  more  fondly  endeared;  they  each  ap- 
peared  to  the  other  the  sacred  relic  of  those  who 
had  been  so  dear — of  those  who  were  gone  for  ever. 
**  One  moder  die— etwo  moder  die,"  said  he,  as  he 
returned  from  the  grave  of  Lady  Anne.  ^  You 
live,  so  Madua  live  l** 

It  was  at  this  period  Mr.  Manners  received  the 
iodmation  of  his  brother's  preservadon  in  India; 
and  the  generous  heart  of  his  wife  restrained  her 
grief  to  participate  in  his  gratitude  and  thankfuL 
ness.  It  was  determined  that  she  and  Augustus 
should  remain  in  London,  whilst  Mr.  Manners 
visited  Ashhurst ;  purporting  to  return  to  dear  de^ 
solated  Cumberland  in  the  spring.  With  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  BonviUe^s  fiunily  they  had  become 
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acquainted  from  the  conversation  of  Sir  Charles 
and  bis  son ;  but  it  was  from  Mr.  Manners^s  more 
discriminating  account  Mrs.  Manners  appreciated 
their  worth,  and  anticipated  with  pleasure  their 
personal  acquaintance. 

George  Simpson,  the  bumble  instrument  of  this 
present  and  future  intercourse^  was  now  returning 
to  England :  his  health  had  materially  suffered  from 
the  disorders  incident  to  the  climate;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Colonel  Manners  had  procured 
his  discharge,  and  assisted  bis  departure  home. 
He  had  embarked  on  board  the  Albion ;  accom- 
panied by  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  all  his  com- 
rades, and  the  friends  of  Colonel  Manners,  who 
had  arranged  every  accommodation  for  his  com- 
fort, and  met  every  pecuniary  demand  for  his 
passage.  The  voyage  was  made  during  a  very 
favorable  season ;  and  George  Simpson  arrived  at 
Gravesend  the  last  day  of  October:  proceeding 
immediately  to  London,  he  first  visited  Portman- 
square,  the  town  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, with  whom  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Seymour,  and 
their  son,  were  visiting. 

Charles  Seymour^s  ready  recognition  of  the 
honest  soldier  was  not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  his 
reception ;  Mr.  Manners  received  him,  not  alone 
as  the  preserver  of  his  honoured,  his  beloved  bro- 
ther, but  as  the  good  son,  husband,  and  soldier; 
and  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  all  the  warmth 
of  cordial  approbation.  Mrs.  Manners,  with  grace- 
ful condescension,  presented  hers  to  him,  and  said — 
*«  To  the  preserver  of  Colonel  Manners  more  than 
I  can  give  is  due.''  «  Brave  man/'  said  Augustus^ 
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repeatedly*  as  he  walked  round  him;  with  looks  of 
admiration;  <*  you  be  de  English  lion;  you  save 
Mrs.  Manners's  broder  &om  de  great  tyger ;  you 
be  Madua's  friend;  you  save  Colonel  Manners; 
you  save  Mrs*  Manners,  too.^ 

There  was  no  occasion  to  charge  the  butler  with 
the  care  of  Simpson ;  he  had  served  the  father  of 
the  brothers,  and  he  loved  them  both  with  the  most 
devoted  ailection.  After  remaining  a  week  in 
London,  George  became  anxious  to  visit  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  home ;  and  his  kind  and  benc^ 
volent  benefactors  readily  promoted  his  wishes. 
Amidst  many  and  substantial  proofi  of  regard  con- 
ferred upon  himself)  Mrs.  Manners  deputed  him 
to  convey  a  small  cabinet  of  shells  to  Miss  Bon- 
ville ;  whose  sweet  attentions  had  so  greatly  charmed 
Mr.  Manners,  the  man  she  loved  with  all  that 
tmth  and  affection  which  constitutes  *^  a  woman  s 

The  old  butler  saw  George  seated  in  one  of  the 
northern  coaches,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  three  days, 
conveyed  him  within  a  short  distance  of  his  native 
village.  There  he  found  his  beneficent  friends  had 
been  before  him ;  and  his  home  presented  itself  to 
him  in  a  form  of  more  endearing  respectability 
than  his  hopes  had  even  presumed  to  picture. 

Few  public  occurrences  diversified  the  uniform 
tranquilli^  of  Ashhurst.  The  return  of  George 
Simpson  was  a  public  occurrence;  and  he  parti- 
dpated  in  the  little  evening  repast  that  his  village 
friends  and  neighbours  had  subscribed  to  give  him, 
with  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  offered.  The 
shells    from    Mrs.  Manners  were   presented    tp 
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Fanny;  and  his  own  little  offering  to  Edgar — a 
fine  bamboo  cane,  and  several  pieces'  of  Indian 
coin^  was  most  gratefully  and  respcctfidly  tendeced* 
Mr.  Conyers  had  taken  his  afiernoon  walk  to 
Woodfield,  and  his  venerable  welcome  went  to  the 
Tery  heart  of  George,  which  was  deq>ly  touched 
by  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  preserved  him 
through  many  perils,  and  restored  him  to  so  happy 
a  reunion  with  his  family. 

The  shells  afforded  conversation  for  the  pro* 
longed  evening ;  nor  even  was  November  a  dull 
month  at  Woodfield.     They  were  contained  in  a 
small  but  exquisitely  beautiful  Japan  cfdsinet,  and 
created  the  liveliest  admiration  from  the  pleased 
and  grateful  possessor.    ^  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
Adi  as  this  before,  papa  ?"  exclaimed  she :  "  what 
a  variety  of  fine  colours  it  has ;  and  it  is  shaped 
just  like  a  ship  1"  *^  I  have  seen  one  of  the  same 
kind,  but  they  are  a  very  scarce  shell ;  it  is  called 
the  nautilus,  and  takes  its  name  from  Its  form,— -its 
upper  part,  or  head,  turning  spirally  like  the  stem 
of  a  vessel,  widening  at  the  opposite  end.     The 
fish  that  steers  this  little  bark  is  wonderously  and 
curiously  made.    He  has  eight  legs  of  difierent 
length  and  form ;  these  he  uses  as  oars  and  rudder^ 
and  a  skinny  membrane^  that  connects  them,  he 
raises  as  a  sail  to  ply  the  wind :  thus  equipped,  he 
navigates  his  brilliant  barge  in  fine  weather;  but 
when  fearful  of  danger,  he  returns  within  his  shell, 
by  which  he  gains  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  he  quits  his  pearly  asylum,  which  is 
then  driven  by  the  waves  against  the  rocks,  and 
hashed  to  pieces;   sometimes  thrown  upon   the 
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Aore,  and  gathered  by  those  people  who  kve  in 
search  of  akfcUs  and  other  marine  produetiosa 
The  knowledge  of  sheUs,  which  is  called  concfao- 
logj,  forms  a  very  agreeable  part  of  natnral  hia«- 
tory:  the  ofcgects  by  which  it  is  iUnstrated  sxt 
Tarious  and  beautiful — ^gratifying  to  the  maa  of 
taste,  the  philoiopher)  and  the  virtaosL^  ^  Papa, 
I  know  the  meaning  of  a  philosopher,  bat  not  of 
a  mtuosi,^  said  Edgar.  ^*  A  mere  virtuoei,  my 
dear,  devotes  kia  tine  and  his  money  to  collect 
wbate^er  is  carious  or  wonderful,  thoogh  possess* 
ing  neither  use  nor  beauty ;  a  hunter  of  odditie% 
because  they  are  aucb,  who  cannot  illustrate  any 
one  of  them  from  his  own  internal  acquaintance 
with  then*  specie  or  nature ;  or  tell  you  that  a  shell, 
for  winch  he  has  given  a  great  price,  is  an  univalve 
or  a  bivalve,— ^the  distinction  of  those  that  are 
formed  of  one  piece,  or  of  two.** 

^  And  what  doe^  a  philosopher  mean  ?**  asked 
Fanny,  observing  her  papa  had  concluded :  ^  do 
tdl  me  that,  brotlier"  <'  Papa  will,''  said  Edgar; 
his  faee  covered  with  transieDt  blushes  at  the  recol- 
lecdon  of  his  premature  assertion.  <<  Oh!  no,  my 
dear  bevy;  speak  oat:  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
here." 

Fixing  his  eye  upon  his  fother  rather  than  Fanny, 
andmore  in  the  tone  of  asking  than  giving  informa- 
tion, he  aaid-^^  Is  it  not  a  person  who  thinks  and 
inquires  into  the  cause  that  produces  the  effect  of 
any  thing?  /  know  that  rain  fiiUs  from  the  clouds, 
and  refreshes  the  earth ;  but  a  philosopher  searches 
for  the  natural  cause  of  its  formation  and  its  de- 
scent, with  theproperties  it  possesses  and  produceib 
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You  have  told  me,  papa,  that  he  who  studies  the 
changes  and  the  variations  of  the  human  mind  is 
a  moral  philosopher;  and  he  that  seeks  for  the 
causes  producing  those  effects  that  are  occasioned 
by  the  agency  of  the  four  elements  is  a  natural 
philosopher.*^ 

Fanny  saw  the  approaching  smile  of  her  parents ; 
and,  kissing  her  brother^s  cheek,  said — *^  And  you 
are  our  little  philosopher  1" 

«<  Most  delightful,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  <<  is  the 
study  of  nature :  it  expands  the  mental  powers  of 
man,  and  exalts  bis  soul  to  God.*^ 

<<  And  this  Is  such  a  lovely  world !"  added  Mrs. 
Bonville;  **  presenting  to  the  eye  that  mil  see,  and  to 
the  ear  that  will  hear,  such  a  range  for  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  that,  if  united  with  piety 
and  humility,  man  must  declare  with  his  Maker 
'  it  is  very  good.**  " 

^<  Yes,'*  said  Mr.  Conyers;  ^and  if  he  but  asks 
of  God  with  all  his  heart  <  to  deliver  him  from 
evil,'  and  to  that  petition  adds  his  own  earnest 
endeavour  to  control  every  inordinate  desire  to 
which  his  nature  may  be  prone^  he  may  then  take 
all  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  joyous  of  life 
with  innocence.  All  that  his  heavenly  Father  has 
presented  to  him  in  this  <  fine  universe/  *^ 

^  Surely,^  said  Mr.  Bonville,  ^  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  heart,  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
and  the  cultivation  of  our  talents,  is  a  just  and 
grateful  return  to  that  Being  by  whom  they  were 
created  and  implanted/' 

The  sudden  tear  rose  to  Mrs.  Bonville*s  eye  : 
it  was  thus  she  loved  to  contemplate  the  ^fts 
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of  God.  Through  the  vision  of  her  genuine  piety, 
goitle  benevolence,  and  sweet  disposition,  eveiy 
olgect  around  **  struck  her  eye  with  sights  of 
Uiss:'^  her  husband,  so  excellent  in  all  things, 
the  man  whom  she  could  so  truly  honour;  her 
reverend  friend,  such  a  rock  of  support,  on  whom 
her  afi^tions  and  her  confidence  might  so  securely 
Test;  her  children  ^<  heirs  of  immortality  ;**  her 
servants  faithful — her  neighbours  virtuous  and 
grateful — her  home  a  terrestrial  paradise  !  Yet  it 
was  not  in  the  pride  of  possession  that  her  heart 
exalted;  grateful  love^  and  humble  dependence 
upon  the  great,  the  gracious  Giver,  was  its  most 
predominant  feeling. 

The  children  were  too  much  impressed  by  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Conyers  and  their  father^  and 
die  "  mind-illumined"  face  of  their  mother,  to  re- 
Bune  tlie  subject  of  their  curiosity. 

But  Mr.  Conyers,  with  considerate  indulgence^ 
said^*^  Well,  my  dear  sir,  but  is  there  nothing 
more  to  be  said  upon  the  tiny  captain  of  the  litde 
ship  < nautilus?'"  And  their  gladdened  qres 
thanked  him  for  Asuming  the  entertaining  con- 
versation. 

"  Though  he  makes  no  figure  in  the  naval  chro- 
nicle, he  is  a  very  celebrated  seaman,"  replied  Mr. 
Bonville ;  "  but  as  he  is  very  seldom  placed  on  our 
station,  I  really  have  told  you  all  roy  knowledge 
concerning  him.'* 

«« But  I,""  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  can  bring  you  a 
natural  curiosity  as  beautiful  as  the  shell  of  the  nau- 
tilus." When  fetching  from  the  drawer  of  her  book- 
case a  small  boxthat  contained  a  tuft  of  themostsilky 
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texture  and  brilliant  appearance,  she  said,  ^^  this  is 
part  of  the  beard  of  a  muscle,  found  on  theC!alabrian 
coast,  adhering  to  its  rocks,  and  of  the  extraorf* 
nary  size  of  two  feet  in  length/'-—'*  It  is,  indeed, 
most  curious,"  said  Mr.  Conyers ;  **  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  bear  a  furtlier  account  of  this  gentleman, 
with  his  golden  beard.*"  **  That  gentleman,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Bonville,  ^'is  a  Sicilian,  named  pinoa 
marina; — when  in  search  of  food,  he  throws  oat 
diese  beautiful  fiiamoits,  that  expand  and  float  <m 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  Sicilian  sea,  as  though  it  was 
'  liquid  gold ;  within  its  meshee-  small  fish  are  caught^ 
and  every  separate  tuft  contains  a  dimtnutive  crab» 
that  is  said  to  be  the  watchman  of  the  muscle,  giv* 
ing  notice  of  the  enemy'^s  approach ;  on  which  the 
muscle  draws  in  its  shining  beard  and  its  advanced 
guard  alongwith  it,  and  both  are  in  perfiact  security : 
— '  But  who  can  tell  the  wonders  of  the  ocean  \- 
The  polypus  octapedia  is  the  most  subtle  enemy 
of  the  pinna,  for  watching  its  opportunity  when- the 
muscle  is  in  quest  of  its  prey^  the  polypus  chucks 
a  small  pebble  close  to  the  hinge  of  the  shelly,  by 
which  it  is  prevented  from  cioting,  and  tlie  pinna 
becomes  its  easy  victim. — I  was  told  by  a  lady, 
that  she  had  seen  a  muff  that  was  presented  to 
Lord  Nelson,  when  he  was  stationed  on  the  Sicilian 
coast,  that  was  formed  entirely  of  this  beautifiil 
substance;  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at 
five  hundred  pounds." 

^  If  collecting  these  beautifiil  productions  of  na- 
ture form  the  virtuosi,'^  said  Edgar,  «  I  should  like 
to  become  one.^ 
.  «*  If  science  and  taste  give  their  aid  to  the  pursuit,^" 
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lud  Ifr.Bonville,  '*  instnicdoii  will  uiiite  with  de^ 
gent  amusement*  Coins  and  medab  so  frequently 
the  ol^ect  of  their  research,  establish  dates  and 
Slustrate  history,  where  its  wntten  records  £uL 
A  r^nlar  series  of  medals,  that  an  antiquary  will 
anaoge,  may  be  called  an  epitome  of  history;  and 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known,  the  memory 
of  great  actions  was  perpetuated  by  them.  Those 
sunutiie  that  the  historian  thinks  beneath  his  dig- 
tkj  to  describe,  the  medal  preserves :  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  the  Faustinas^  Empresses  of  Rqme^ 
wore  their  hair; — the  laurel  wreath  that  Julias 
Canar  adopted  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  his,  are 
portrayed  by  their  medal&  The  Romans  struck 
medals  upon  every  occasion  omnected  with  the 
g^ry  of  their  country :  on  one  side  the  head  of  the 
hero;  on  the  reverse  aUusioos  to  his  most  celebrated 
victories.  The  beauty  and  the  virtue  of  the  Boman 
matrons,  and  upon  others  the  emblematic  devices 
of  those  countries  they  had  subdued,  were  alike  the 
subjects  of  their  medals ;  keeping  in  constant  review 
those  actions  that  had  obtained  them  the  mastery 
ofthe  world,  and  those  countries  that  had  submitted 
to  their  victorious  arms.  Our  own  Britannia  was  cast 
by  them,  to  sigaalise  their  conquest  over  this  island* 
The  warlike  nation  of  Britain  is  expressed  by  her 
accoutrements;  she  sits  upon  a  rock,  a  globe  and 
the  waves  of  her  Island-home  beat  upon  her  SdeL 
Her  spear  and  shield  is  a  classic  acknowledgment 
of  the  military  genius  of  her  country,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  emblems  of  her  determination 
and  her  power  to  defend  her  freedom  and  her 
Vf^.    The  lion  was  not  assigned  to  her  by  the 
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Romansy  but  adopted  as  significant  of  the  magna-* 
nimous  character  of  her  hardj  sons.  As  the  perpe- 
tuation and  circulation  of  the  national  events  were 
the  first  objects  of  the  Roman  medals,  copper 
and  brass  were  the  metals  they  preferred  to  gold 
and  silver;  presenting  less  temptation  to  the  co- 
vetous to  hoard,  and  the  spendthrift  to  squander. 

"  I  must  become  a  collector  of  coins  and  medals^^ 
said  Edgar,  "  and  George  Simpson^s  gold  pagodas 
and  silver  rupees  shall  be  the  beginning.'^  *<  And 
I,"  saiil  Fanny,  **  will  add  my  shells  and  butterflies 
and  dried  plants  to  your  medals,  and  when  Charles 
Seymour  returns,  we  shall  have  something  new  to 
show  him."  The  hour  of  nine  appeared  to  strike  an 
hour  too  soon;  but  shells,  coins,  and  children,  disap- 
peared. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  sat  over  their  evening* 
repast,  the  expressive  fau:e  of  the  mother  beamed 
with  afiectionate  devices,  which  Mr.  Bonville  in- 
terpreting, said,  <*  What  are  your  plans  for  to- 
morrow ?  For  your  face,  my  love,  is  as  a  book  in 
which  I  i-ead  strriige  matters !'  «  Strange,  indeed,^ 
said  she ;  **  for  has  not  china  been  wittily  said  to 
be  the  test  of  female  philosophy?  and  I  am  thinking 
.of  giving  up  my  china  closet  to  these  dear  little 
philosophising  virtuosi.  Shall  I  do  this?'^  said 
the  amiable  woman,  who  in  all  things  paid  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Bonville*s  judgment.  ^  You  know 
that  best,"  he  replied ;  "  if  you  can  spare  it,  your 
decision  is  sufiicient."  «  1  confess  its  great  accom- 
modation," said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  but  I  can  find  a 
substitute;  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  such  amiable  chUdrea/'     **  Be  it 
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909  then/'  said  the  kind  father,  **and  glad  their 
young  hearts  with  your  indulgent  plan ;  for  at  their 
age,  the  heart  and  the  fancy  are  one."  The  season 
interrupts  their  woodland  lectures;  and  many  of 
those  amusements  that  used  to  fill  up  the  winter 
evenings  have  become  too  trivial  for  their  age.-~ 
The  present  pursuit  is  so  connected  with  mental 
cultivation,  and  order  is  so  requisite  for  its  attsdn^ 
ment,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  promoted."  Ed- 
gier and  his  sister  were  at  breakfast  in  their  roam* 
jna's  room,  when  she  entered  it  the  following 
morning:  their  conversation  was  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  evening; — Fanny  wus  just  saying, 
<<  Oh !  brother,  if  we  had  but  a  small  apartment, 
you  would  form  a  nice  museum."  **  But  as  we 
have  not,  dear  Fanny,  we  had  better  not  wish.'* 

**  Suppose,"^  said  Mrs.  BonviUe,  ^<  I  was  to  give 
yon  up  my  china  closet,  would  that  meet  your 
wishes  ?"  The  flush  of  delight  coloured  their  cheekj^ 
^  Oh  more  than  meet  it,  mamma !"  said  Edgar. — 
*^  Go  b^ond  it,  mamma  !"  said  Fanny;  <<  but  you 
cannot  possibly  spare  it" — ^^I  can  do  much  for 
those  I  love,  and  those  who  deserve  to  be  loyed.— ^ 
I  have  only  to  desire  the  novelty  and  amusement 
it  promises  may  not  divert  your  mind  from  your 
lessons,  and  your  time  from  the  attention  due  to 
others,  and  then  the  closet  is  yours.*^  Sh^  saw 
their  grateful  assent  in  their  smiling  &ces,  and  did 
not  wait  for  professions,  neither  did  she  delay  their 
pleEttures;  for  what  she  did  kindly  she  did  quickly. 
**  I  will  give  orders,*^  said  she,  <<  for  it  to  be  cleared, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  will  reconnoitre  its  capabi- 
lities.'^    Edgar  lefl  the  table  to  go  to  the  parson*- 
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age. — ^After  having  read  and  written  her  les8on% 
Fanny  sat  down  to  her  needle;  but  the  latent 
enjoyment  of  her  anticipated  pleasure  dimpled  her 
cheek,  and  a  conscious  smile  rested  on  her  face. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  BonviUe  invited  them  to 
accompany  her.  Th^foundallthe  china  and  shelves 
had  been  removed  with  silent  despatch ;  and  that 
which  had  been  called  a  closet,  when  filled  with 
them,  now  appeared  a  commodious  litde  room. 
<<  I  am  glad,*^  said  Fanny,  <<  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  is  half  circular,  as  it  is  raote  like  the  go> 
thic/'  <<  You  mean  to  be  antiquarians,  then  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Bonville.  <*  Oh !  yes,  mamma:  we  mean  to 
get  king  Alfred^s  Horn  Book,  if  we  can.^' 

To  meet  Fanny's  idea  of  the  gothic,  Mr.  Bon- 
ville  procured  a  paper  for  the  walls,  representing 
the  perspective  of  a  gothic  arch,  entirely  of  stone 
colour,  and  a  floor-cloth  that  appeared  like  green 
ruriies,  interwoven.  Mr.  Conyers  entered  with 
even  boyi^  alacrity  into  their  present  pursuit. 

In  sinking  a  deep  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  an 
oak  had  been  found  lying  horizontally,  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have 
remained  several  centuries;  it  was  black  as  ebony, 
and  part  of  it  had  been  presented  as  a  curiosity  to 
Mr.  Conyers.— Of  this  subterraneous  wood,  he  had 
an  antique  table  and  two  chairs  made^  which  he 
presented  to  the  Bonvillean  museum ;  very  serioudy 
assuring  its  owners,  **  they  were  formed  upon  the 
exact  model  of  the  chair  and  table  used  by  the 
Abbot  of  Fumess." 

Mrs.  Bonville  presented  her  Sicilian  curioMty 
and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Derbyshire  spar, 
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''the  gift,^  she  said,  <<  of  a  gentleinan,  at  whose 
romaatically  situated  bouse  some  of  die  most  plea- 
sant days  of  her  y<mth  had  passed.**" 

The  progress  of  this  new  and  very  interestiiig 
pursuit  a£B>rded  amusement  for  the  ensuing  winter. 
Ite  contiguity  to  the  flue  of  the  dining-^room  af- 
forded an  opportuni^  to  .make  a  small  fire-plaoe 
in  it.  The  shells  and  the  beard  of  the  pinna,  with 
tike  rupees  and  some  old  English  coins,  occupied 
its  prettily  formed  cases;  in  one  compartment  of 
which  the  Derbyshire  fossils  were  plaoed.  1^ 
deep  recess  of  the  window  was  lined  with  the  vth 
nous  mosses  that  Teesdalo  afibrded,  and  whidi 
gathered  at  the  dose  of  a  fine  autumn,  carefully 
dried  and  intermingled  with  excellent  effect,  pra- 
tented  a  beautiful  and  rich  embossment  of  scarlet 
and  brown,  green  and  yellow  hues.  Every  article 
was  numbered,  which  referred  to  its  corresponding 
number,  in  a  large  quarto  that  was  laid  upon  the 
table;  which,  under  its  particular  dass,  gave  an 
accomte  description  of  the  object,  its  nature  and 
properties,  and  by  whom  presented.  Each  of  the 
jaremle  owners  had  a  key,  and  many  and  multiplied 
were  the  .pleasures  comprised  in  their  mutual  en- 
joyments. 

Thus,  without  splendor,  without  wealth,  as 
wdghed  by  the  wealthy,  without  dissipaticm,  Wood- 
field  was  the  seat  of  happiness ;  for  it  was  the  setit 
of  piety,  intellectual  improvement,  of  cheerful  oc- 
cupation, and  of  a£feotionate  intercourse.  Thus, 
as  tlie  castle  of  an  Englishman,  is  bis  hpuse,  the 
paradise  of  an  Englishwoman,  is  her  home.  As  the 
one  is  maintained  by  ^e  firm  independc^oce  of  his 
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mind,  the  other  is  embellished  by  the  graces  and 
the  affections  of  her  heart  Happj  combination 
of  the  country's  envied  boast — an  £nglishmau''s 
fire-side. 

During  the  winter,  Edgar's  attendance  upon 
Mr.  Conyers  was  unremitting.  He  ^*  trcdc  the 
pure  virgin  snows,  himself  as  pure,"  his  improve- 
ments keeping  pace  with  the  expectations  of  his 
venerable  preceptor.  At  home  he  commenced  the 
study  of  English  history,  reading  a  lesson  every 
day  from  Rapin.  He  then  wrote  a  theme  upon  the 
subject,  that  was  submitted  to  his  papa  in  the  even- 
ing, receiving  his  criticisms,  or  those  of  his  mamma  ; 
Fanny  being  always  present,  by  which  means  she 
made  the  same  progress  in  the  study  as  her  broths:. 

Edgar  was  not  allowed  to  write  an  exercise  care- 
lessly. After  they  had  undergone  Mr.  BonviUe's 
correction,  they,  were  all  copied  fairly  into  a  neatly 
bound  book,  forming  a  pleasing  and  useful  compen- 
dium of  the  principal  events  of  English  history.  But 
it  was  not  the  succession  and  character  of  its  kings 
that  formed  the  prominent  object  of  Eldgar's  atten- 
tion. The  origin  of  laws,. how  real  liberty  had  been 
established  by  the  very  attempts  to  its  subversion, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, which,  by  the  progressive  wisdom  of  its 
legislature,  and  the  characteristic  good  sense  of  its 
people  at  large^  is  arrived  at  as  great  perfection  as 
human  government  can  attain,  were  impressed  upon 
his  mind.— The  familiar  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing frequently  took  its  rise  from  the  lessons  of  the 
day. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  young  people 
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•being  called  forth  by  ooUoquial  exercise^  thejr  ac- 
quired a  freedom  and  ease  of  expression,  that  con- 
veyed their  ideas  with  facility  and  advantage ;  ever 
observing  the  -rules  of  politeness,  deference  to 
superior  talents,  and  respect  for  seniority  of  years. 
Under  such  control,  Mr.  BonvUle  wished  to  imbue 
the  mind  of  his  son  with  this  freedom  of  discussion. 
He  knew  that  every  gendeman  of  education,  or 
who  pursues  a  learned  or  liberal  profession,  may, 
in  England,  converse  with  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  its  afiairs,  when  circumstances  give  them 
such  opportunity ;  and  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  to  a  laudable  and  manly  ambitioOf 
than  to  have  the  power  to  suggest  any  measures  for 
die  general  advantage,  or  to  prove  that  those  acted 
upon,  were  understood.  Knowledge  never  foils  giv- 
ing wa^t  to  character. — '<  Knowledge  is  power.'* 
The  structure  of  Edgar^s  mind  was  solid ;  for  itis 
key'^tane  was,  "  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king."* 
A^  Mr.  Conyers  taught  him  to  look  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  pattern  of  his^Iife,  and  the  rock  of  his  salva- 
tion, his  £ither  directed  him  to  the  church  of 
England,  as  the  pillar  ef  its  constitution,  with 
which  the  real  interests  of  the  state  were  insepar- 
lAdy  connected ;— 4hus  uniting  the  Christian  and  the 
patriot  with  the  acquirement  of  learning,  and  the 
fwcpessive  fiMnilties  of  youth. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  April  Fanny  an- 
nounced with  joy  the  bursting  buds  of  the  sycamore 
tree^  that  recalled  their  autumnal  pleasures.  **  I 
tbiakf  nianuna,  it*  will  be  one  of  the  first  trees  that 
wUl  affined  us  oppovtuni^  for  a  lecture/' — *'  It  is 
one  of  the  eaiUest  in  lea^"'  said  Mrs.  Bonville, 

VOL.  I.  K. 
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^'  and  yery  beautiful  in  its  progress  through  the 
seasons :  its  tender  green  in  spring,  deeper  shade 
in  summer,  and  bright  yellow  in  autumn,  present 
an  enchanting  variety ;  whilst  its  straight  and  up- 
right shafts,  the  smooth  bark  of  which  is  covered 
with  the  minutest  but  most  verdant  moss,  rises 
like  a  column ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  opposite 
lines  of  these  trees  first  suggested  the  form  of  the 
gothic  arch :  their  aspiring  branches,  uniting  at  the 
extremity,  present  just  such  a  perspective  as  the 
long  withdrawing  aisles  of  our  cathedrals.  In  June^ 
its  leaves  emit  a  most  fragrant  perfume,  and  dewy 
sweetness,  that  attracts  myriads  of  bees,  until  the 
stately  tree  becomes  musical  with  their  pleasing 
melody."  '*  Though  I  never  was  in ,  a  cathedral, 
mamma,  when  I  have  walked  in  that  long  avenue 
'that  leads  to  the  old  house,  at  Green  Hayes,  I 
have  fancied  it  was  like  a  temple,  and  thought  the 
sycamore,  with  its  smooth  bark,  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  trees.'* — **  Then  you  have  not  noticed  the  sil- 
very whiteness  of  the  birch."  ."  Pray  do  not  for- 
get that,"  said  Mr.  Bonville ;  **  the  only  tree  that 
has  taken  a  degree.'*  "  How  so,  papa  f — **  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Conyers  can  tell  you  how  often  the  aid  of 
Doctor  Birch  has  helped  Edgar  to  construe  his 
Ladn."  <*  No,  no,'*  said  Mrs«  Bonville^  <<  we  con- 
fer no  university  honours  at  Woodfield ;  therefivre, 
the  birch  is  but  a  mhior  tree  with  us.'*  <<  But  the 
spring  will  bring  them  all  out  T  said  Fanny. 

With  the  spring  came  Mr.  Msinners.  The  Letter 
that  preceded  him  a  few  days,  signified  his  uitention 
to  take  Woodfield  by  the  way,  in  the  hope  that  £dgar 
might  accompany  him  to  Cumberland ;  where  busi- 
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of  a  local  natare  recalled  him,  before  the  jsea- 
won  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  Mrs.  Man- 
ners^s  departure  from  the  south.  It  is  said  there 
are  many  kinds  of  welcome;  but  the  Woodfield 
welcome  was  the  flow  of  soul,  which  was  met  by 
Manners  with  sympathetic  feelings. 

The  evening  was  cheerfully  and  happily  passed.— 
Mr.  Conyers,  with  the  garrulity  that  accompanies 
age,  particularly  when  affection  impels  its  subject, 
Jed  to  the  embriotic  Museum,  that  Mr.  Manners 
desired  he  might  visit  in  the  morning.  He  admired 
the  room  and  its  arrangements,  approved  the  de- 
ngn^  and  commended  the  pursuit — On  examining 
the  catalogue,  he  said,  ^<  My  name  must  be  amongst 
the  donations.     I  see  Mrs.  Manners  stands  ibre- 
most;  and  I  always  wish  we  should  appear  upon 
the  same  page.      I  brought  from  Italy  several 
small  vases,  dug  out  of  Herculaneum ;  with  a  very 
fine  hyacinth^  I  gathered,  myself,  from  MounI 
Vesuvius;  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep  ruby  co- 
lour, tinged  with  orange;  and  several  medals  from 
Rome,  half  covered  with  <  the  sacred  rust  of  twice 
ten  hundred  years." — These  I  will  send  Miss  Bon- 
▼ille^  to  recompense  her  for  running  away  with  her 
brother.    They  are  all  worthy  to  be  placed  in  a 
collection ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  dispose  of  them 
so  well. — Such  a  pursuit  should  be  commenced  early 
in  life ;  as  it  then  proceeds  without  absorbing  more 
important  ones.*" 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Manners  and  Edgar  left 
Woodfield ;  when  Fanny^s  alternate  tears  and  smiles 
expressed  the  sorrow  she  felt  at  parting,  and  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  her  brother^s  anticipated  en- 
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joyments*    Mr.  and  Mrs.  BonviUe  were  sensible  ef 
the  temporary  separation;  and  Mr.  Conyers  tsM 
Mr.  Manners,  he  was  <^  taking  the  joy  of  Ashhnrst 
iiway  with  him.'^    /'  Of  that  I  am  aware,"  said  he, 
M  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  dosed ;  *^  but  joy 
and  he  shall  return  together.^' 
'    lliey  travelled  only  one  stage  that  day;  and,  on 
the  following,  entered  Cumberland.     Edgar  saw 
the  grand  amphitheatre  of  its  mountains  with  senaa^ 
tiions  of  solemn  pleasure,  that  he  had  not  words 
to  convey.     Hills  rising  over  hills,  like  the  years 
of  eternity ;  and  when  the  eye  could  not  stretch  its 
virion  to  the  barrier  mountain,  the  spirit  bounded 
beyond  into  unknown  space. — For  the  ifirst  time  in 
his  life^  Edgar  was  serious  amidst  the  scenes  of  iia«> 
ttire.     Teesdale  was  all  sylvan  verdant  beauty :  the 
tocky  banks  of  its  native  stream  were  fringed  and 
voftened  by  vari^^ted  foliage;   and  its  startii^ 
rocks  were  tinted  bv  moss  and  lichens.    Hone-* 
idews,  that  attadi  the  bean  of  man,  ^ibt  the 
awieeping  heights  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  with 
their  aerial  tints  and  cloud-wrapped  summits,  iwed 
Ms  soul  above  earthly  interests  «nd  earthly  feelings, 
las  though  it  approached  higher  to  Him  that  laid 
these  vast  foundations  by  his  will,  and  upheki  them 
by  bispower. 

*^  Edgar,*^  said  Mr.  Manners,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
«pon  that  of  the  boy''s,  <*  why  so  serious  ?  are  yoa 
thinking  of  Woodfield  ?^  ''  Oh  I  no,  die  thought 
of  Woodfield  never  makes  me  gnave.  I  was  only 
thinking,  if  I  had  wings,  I  Would  fiy  to  yonder  fiir 
otf  mountain  top,  and  seies  what  lies  beyond  it.*' 
•»— <*  You  will  see^  t)efore  livening,  what  there  is  -at 
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the  foot  of  it,"  said  Mn  Mtinn^r^ :  *'  I  &Dcy  I  can 
see  the  smuk^  riaiog  fro^i  the  chimneys  of  Derwen) 
Priory,  where  I  hope  sopn  to  welcome  you/' 

The  day-light  was  passing  away  as  the  carriage 
entered  the  park.     Mr.  Manners  was  received  by 
hia  confidential  and  faithful  steward,  and  his  n^arr. 
tronly   housekeeper,   with   the   most   affectionate 
respect;     every   subordinate    servant  finding   on 
creating  some  pretence  to  enter  into  their  ma^tei^^ 
presence ;  but  to  meet  his  eye,  to  make  their  siient 
boWf  and  to  retire  happy  in  the  consciousness,  of 
lu#  safe  arrival    *^  Mrs.  Kirley,*^  said  Mr«  M^nner^ 
to  his  bousdiieeper,  ^^till  t|ie  return  of  Mrs«  Mao,n 
oeiv,  this  young  gentleman  is  to  be  under  youf; 
care  and.  mine;  and*  I  assure  you,  I. consider  tlje^ 
tnist  a  very  great  one.*^    ^'  Sir,'*  said  she,  with  i^ 
gentle  curtesy  and  a  gratifi^  smile,  ^*  I  hope  na 
harm  will  come  to  master,  at  Derwent  Priory.     I, 
am  sure  I  will  answer  for  myself,  and  all  your, 
honour^s  servants,  to  take  good  care  of  him.    Shall 
I  put  him  in   the  crimson-rqqm,  that  open^  t<x 
your  dressingrreoni,  which  I  always  think  tiie  mostr 
quietest,  and  safest  room  in  tlie  hou^.  ?"    *^  Wherc^ 
all  is  so  quiet  and  safe,"  replied  Mr.  Manners^ 
**"  that  must  be  a  desirable  room,  indeed ;  and  tha^ 
let  it  be«    Send  in  a  little  supper ;  and  then,  my 
dear  boy,  you  shall  take  possession  of  it;  and,  jU>«^ 
morrow  morning,  yoa  shall  teU  me  bow  you  likq 
your  monasdc  home."     Mrs.  Kirley  lighted  the. 
young  stranger  to  his  room ;  that^  she  told  him,  was 
always  appropriated    to  a   young  person,  or  a 
timorsome  one."-— ^  /am  young,"  said  £dgar»  ^^  but 
not  at  all  timorous;   but  the  loom  is  very  nice,, 
and  1  thank  you  for  choosing  it  me.    Good  night," 
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As  every  man  is  most  truly  known  at  home,  we 
will  now  form  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Manners,  under  the  roof  that  his  family  had 
lineally  inhabited  for  several  centuries.  Derwent 
Water  Priory  was  not  the  Monastery  that  had 
stood  in  the  same  place,  in  the  days  of  Alfred^ 
though  it  occupied  the  very  site  of  that  old  Saxon 
abb^,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
during  the  heptarchy,  when  the  kingdom  of  North* 
nmberland  had  been  equally  the  object  of  their 
hatred  and  revenge,  as  of  their  ambition.  It  had 
been  rebuilt  during  the  episcopal  reign  of  the 
pious  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  given,  after  the  re- 
formation, by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  possessor :  with  admirable  taste,  he  had 
converted  its  ample  range  into  a  most  commodious 
mansion ;  without  destroying  or  interfering  with  the 
exquisite  style  of  architecture  of  that  period,  which 
produced  King's  Chapel  ftnd  Eton  College. 

The  respectable  antiquity  of  his  ancestors  was 
the  inherent  pride  of  Mr.  Manners;  a  distinction^ 
which,  it  is  said,  and  with  great  truth,  no  one  dis- 
dains or  undervalues  but  those  by  whom  it  cannot 
be  claimed.  With  Mr.  Manners,  all  its  tendencies 
were  honourable; — as  be  lived  in  an  old  house,  and 
was  of  an  old  family,  his  principles  and  feelings 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
His  service  was  an  inheritance ;  for,  when  past  its 
duties,  his  domestics  became  his  pensioners;  but 
from  the  orderly  habits  of  their  lives,  their  usefiil- 
ness  wa^  extended  to  a  late  period;  and  several 
who  had  lived  with  his  father  had  their  places 
supplied  by  their  own  children.  His  old  horses 
and  dogs  were  suffered  to  wear  out  their  protracted 
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existence  in  ease  and  plenty;  every  thing  within 
doors  and  without  was  in  perfect  harmony;  and 
consistency  was  the  guide  of  Mr.  Manners.  His 
tenants  succeeded  each  other,  from  father  to  son, 
in  r^ular  progression;  and  his  politics  were  those 
of  a  truly  patriotic  country  gentleman.  He  was  . 
not  only  independent  in  himself,  but  allowed  and 
promoted  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
in  others;  for  though  he  possessed  great  territorial 
influence,  he  did  not  consider  his  power  as  extend- 
izig  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  tenants.  He 
sooglit  not  to  command  votes,  but  he  secured 
hearts,  and  hands  followed  of  course.  They  loved 
and  reverenced  their  landlord,  and  trusted  in  his 
known  worth  for  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  measures ;  and  feeling  them- 
selves free,  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  never  fos- 
tered in  the  most  wayward  disposition.  Every 
serious  grievance  or  aggression  that  arose  amidst 
his  tenantry  or  labourers,  was  made  known  to 
himself;  allowing  no  intermediate  agent  to  act  from 
hb  own  bias  or  interest,  thus  bringing  his  princi- 
pal's name  into  contempt  or  accusation.  With  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  he  was  happier,  he 
considered  his  tenantry  as  members  of  his  large 
fiimily,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dedicate  his 
talents  and  exertions  to  their  advantage. 

Inflexible  in  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  he  was 
a  terror  to  evil-doers;  for  though  his  heart  was 
compassionate,  and  bis  disposition  most  merciful, 
he  was  of  the  same  opuiion  with  that  great  lawyer, 
who  said,  '^  though  he  had  pity  for  the  offender,  he 
had  more  for  the  community  :*^  he  had  no  lenity  for 
vice;  and  most  indignantly  detected  and  exposed 
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that  over-reaching  spirit,  tiiat,  under  cover  of  the 
law,  aims  to  take  advantage  over  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance. But  he  did  more  for  the  amendment  of 
morals  by  pretention,  than  punishment:— his  own 
[Servants  were  strictly  methodised.  Houses  of  pub- 
lic resort  were  regularly  inspected  and  reduced,  by 
his  authority  and  attention,  to  what  their  purpose 
ought  to  be, — places  of  refreshment  to  th^  stranger 
and  traveller,  and  of  occasional  relaxation  to  the 
villagers  and  labourers.  His  personal  regard  and 
intercourse  with  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
upright  Attorney,  who  practised  the  law,  without 
distorting  it,  and  the  skilful  and  benevolent  Sur- 
geon, he  considered  as  amongst  the  duties  of  his 
station  ;  and  by  evincing  his  respect,  secured  that 
of  others,  to  those  learned  professions,  that  are  all 
so  honourable  where  the  professors  are  men  of 
honour,  classing  in  society  with  gentlemen,  whose 
gradation  is  only  secondary  to  rank :  to  such,  Mn 
Manners  gave  all  the  consequence  their  respective 
situations  exacted.  His  mind  was  polished  without 
its  strength  being  weakened ;  and,  though  a  man  of 
the  present  world,  his  manners  partook  somewhat 
of  the  old  school  of  politeness.  He  was  most  scru- 
pulously attentive  to  the  claims  of  the  female  sex ; 
and  he  not  only  set  the  example,  but  inculcated  to 
every  man  who  served,  appealed  to,  or  associated 
with  him,  a  deference  for  woman. 

An  extensive  park  would  have  excluded  the 
passing  world  from  his  house ;  but,  to  the  very  great 
accommodation  of  the  villagers,  he  allowed  a  foot 
road  to  be  opened  across  an  angle^  that  materially 
fiicilltated  their  intercourse  with  the  vicinage  and 
the  church.  And  it  was  not  one  of  the  lea^t  pleasing 
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vghis  to  him,  as  a  inan  of  beojevolence  aad  of  tast^ 
to  see  the  industrious  peasant,  to  whom  Gainsbo- 
rough could  not  have  given  an  added  effect ;  the 
lingering  school-boy,  the  cottager  with  her  infajat, 
the  little  ^rl  and  pitcher— pa^  at  di&rent  times  of 
the  day ; — a  moving  picture  that  never  gave  offence* 
An  annual  acknowledgment  of  tliis  indulgence  was 
paid  by  the  parish;  by  which  measure  its  abu^ 
was  prevented,  and  the  power  to  withdraw  i^ 
maintamed* 

A  young  lady,  fit  his  table,  said^  ^^  Mr.  Manners, 
we  saw  your  politeness  this  morning  from  the 
Ubrary  windows,  to  a  poor  woman,  in  the  Parley 
and  I  said,  I  would  ask  you  how  you  came  to  take 
that  large  basket  off  her  head,  till  she  got  over  the 
park  stile,  and  then  Kft  it  upon  her  head  on  the 
other  sidd?"  **  Because/*  said  he,  **  she  was  a  wo- 
man,  and  required  assistance,  that,  if  I  had  with- 
held, I  should  not  have  deserved  to  be  a  man  1" 

Though  his  (sir  questioner  remained  silent^  she 
thought  such  attentions  from  Mr.  Manners  were 
only  due  to  a  lady ;  but  Mrs.  Manners  thanked 
him,  with  a  smile,  for  his  consideration  to  her  own 
sex.  "  What  induced  you  then,"  continued  the 
same  young  lady,  ^*  to  help  die  carter,  a  few  days 
before,  when  his  Cart  had  upset  ?"  "  Then,  my 
little  inquisitor,  the  strength  of  two  men  was  re- 
quired, and  he  had  but  the  strength  of  one :  but 
you  could  not  seje  that  from  the  windows."  "  Oh  ! 
no,  but  my  maid  told  me;  she  said,  the  man 
was  coming  to  the  house;  and  he  said,  what  a  mis- 
fortune he  should  have  had,  if  a  very  civil  geptle- . 
man  on  the  road  had  not  helped  him,  and  puit  a 
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.    ^  :er  to  cbe  wlied.    He  then  described 
.  ^uukaiaD»  and  all  the  servants  said  it 
.v.ir  iu&»ter :  so  the  man  was  quite  frightened, 
.  !ie  ;>)iid»  he  had  told  him  he  was  a  good  hear^ 
:lilow»  and  hoped  he  never  would  be  in  ^ant  of 
such  a  lift;  but  the  servants  told  him,  he  did  not 
need  to  be  afraid,  for  that  you  went  about  to  do 
good/'     **I  think  I  am  repaid,  even  for  tearing 
my  coat,  by  such  honest  praise,*^  said  Mr.  Manners  ; 
*<  but  though  I  am  np  Quixote  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, I  am  always  glad  when  I  can  afford  help  to 
those  who  want  it.''   Such  was  Mr.  Manners ;  and 
he  was  the  friend  of  Edgar  Bonville.    Could  the 
life  of  a  boy  be  more  distinguished  ? 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

'  In  powers  of  mind, 

111  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 

Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair: 

But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  Heaven, 

And  that*best  gift  of  Hearen  hath  fallen  on  them— > 

Abundant  recompense  for  every  want.  « 

—  Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy  these  !^ 

Who  in  their  noiseless  dwelltng-piace  can  hear 

The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture  texts 

For  the  mind*s  goi-ernment,  or  temperas  peace. 

And  recommending  Tor  their  mutual  need 

Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity/ 

Wordsworth. 

But  a  few  days  passed  before  Mr.  Manners  su- 
perintended the  transfer  of  the  promised  treasures 
from  his  library   to  the  cabinet  at  Woodfield. 
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Edgar  had  examined  them  tvith  delight,  and  wrote 
the  information  Mr.  Manners  had  given  him  con- 
oernijig  them  to  his  sister. — The  two  vases  were  of 
exquisite  beauty;  the  groimd  a  fine  deep  blue, and 
the  basso  relievo  figures,  r^resendng  an  offering  to 
Ceres,  were  of  grayish  white.    They  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Manners  by  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 
from  his  own  fine  collecdon ;  and  who,  during  hia 
lofDg  residence    as  ambassador  at  the    court  of 
Naples,  assisted  the  king  in  arranging  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Herculaneum   curiosities,   that  were 
pubb'shed,   by  order  of  his*majesty,  in  six  folio 
Tolumes. 

The  hyacinth,  the  gem,  more  generally  known 
as  the  jacinth,  approaching  nighest  the  ruby  in 
colour,  is  far  inferior  in  purity.  This  piece  was 
nearly  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  which  it  never  exceeds, 
snd  is  frequendy  not  larger  than  hemp  seed.  It  is 
fcund  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  some  parts  of  Italy.  ^^And  this 
medal,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  <^in  addition  to  its 
scarcity,  is  an  interesting  accompaniment  to  the 
vases.  It  bears  the  head  of  Titus ;  in  the  first  year  of 
whose  reign,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii^  two  cities 
in  Campania,  were  destroyed  by  a  most  terrible 
irruption  of  Mount  Vesuvhjs,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  These  subterraneous 
cities  remained  unknown  seventeen  hundred  years ; 
the  bodies  of  their  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  very 
attitudes  in  which  they  were  so  awfully  entombed, 
in  the  theatres,  the  streets,  and  the  houses ;  present- 
ing to  the  curious  and  astonished  investigator  the 
dress,  ornaments,  the  furniture^  and  the  domestic 
utensils  of  the  Roman  citizens,  at  that  very  period. 
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**  And  now  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  promises^ 
Bonville^  sacred  as  the  payment  of  our  debts,  we 
may  think  of  our  pleasures.  To-morrow  mornings 
Henderson  goes  upon  business  amidst  the  moun- 
Uaos»  He  will  be  two  or  three  days  absent;  and 
die  first  night  will  reach  the  house  of  his  own 
fiitnily,  very  worthy  people.  If  you  would  wi^  to- 
ne something  more  of  the  solitudes  of  Cumberland, 
you  shall  ride  a  &vourite  horse  of  Mrs.  Manners^s, 
and  accompany  him:  I  would  entrust  even  her 
to  his  care/' — Edgar  received  the  proposal  with 
joy,  for  his  recent  journey  had  awakened  the  spirit 
of  travel  in  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  set  ofi^  early  with 
Mr.  Henderson,  who,  knowing  all  the  passes  of 
the  mountains^  took  his  young  companion  through 
paths  unknown  to,  and  which,  indeed,  would 
be  unattempted  by  less  experienced  travellers. 
Houses  of  public  refreshment  were  not  to  be  met 
with ;  but  wherever  there  was  a  house  there  was  a 
welcome ;  hospitality,  in  its  primitive  spirit,  hap* 
pily  keeping  pace  with  the  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion; and  amidst  the  Cumberland  hills,  <<  Stranger 
was  yet  a  holy  name.^  Bread,  milk,  and  eggs 
were  the  only  variety  of  their  fare ;  but  it  was  pre- 
sented with  such  true  good  will,  such  courteous 
solicitude,  and  such  cheerful  alacrity,  that,  by  a 
taste  less  simple  than  fklgar^s,  it  would  have  been 
thought  delicious. 

They  travelled  westward;  and  saw  their  com- 
panion, the  Sun,  sink  behind  the  mighty  moHmtains, 
with  a  splendor  that  illuminated  the  sky  and 
earth,  long  after  his  orb  remained  visible.  Though 
it  was  the  middle  of  May,  the  winter's  snow  yet 
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eontmued  upon  thdr  highest  peaks,  which  were- 
UDted  with  rosy  lighL 

DcscendiDg  into  a  small  valley  that  sunk  before 
diem,  they  had  just  day-light  suffici^it  to  discern- ' 
a  substantial  farm-house  and  buildings,  standing 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  hills :  it  was  the  paternal 
home  of  Mr.  Henderson,  wh«re  they  were  received, 
mot  only  as  welcome,  but  as  honoui*id)le  guests. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night,  Mr.  Hender- 
son recommended  Edgar  to  remain  at  Deepclough 
the  following  day.-^<*  The  road  he  had  to  pursue 
waa  nigged,  and  the  country  very  wild,  and  the 
business  he  had  in  hand  m^ht  keep  him  out  later 
than  he  should  wish  to  have  the  charge  of  Master 
BonviUa  He  hoped  the  immediate  country  around 
would  afford  him  amusement  for  the  dsy,  where 
every  one  would  be  pleased  to  attend  him." 

Though  Edgar  would  have  preferred  accom- 
panyiog  his  kind  ^ow-traveller,  he  readily  sub- 
Btitted  to  these  reasonable  representations ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Henderson  departed,  prepared  to 
wander  amongst  the  dales,  taking  a  little  terrier 
dog  with  him  as  companion  and  guide ;  receiving  a 
strong  charge  from  his  matronly  hostess,  ^*  To  keep 
withhi  sight  of  the  house,  and  to  return  when  the 
son  was  passing  over  the  top  of  that'  high  brown 
mountain ;  for  that  was  their  dinner-time." 

The  ample  manners  of  these  solitary  dalesmen 
were  very  touching  to  the  mind  of  Edgar,  assimi- 
htii^  with  his  unsophisticated  nature  and  tender 
heart ;  and  he  assured  Mrs.  Henderson,  he  would 
not  neglect  to  notice  the  magnificent  time-piece. 

As  the  sun  advanced  over  the  '<cloud>capt*hills,'* 
he  saw  the  mist  roll  up  their  steep  sides,  like  a 
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have  a  dinner,  (said  she,  cheerfully ),  fit  for  a  king/' 
*^  My  good  auld  woman/'  said  her  husband,  ^  what 
do  we  know  about  kings  ?  they  are  other  guess  folks 
fh>'  we ;  but  the  travellers  tkat  come  over  the  hilla 
say)  King  George  is  a  good  man,  and  his  Son's  a 
good  son,  and  goes  on  in  his  fether^s  ways— now 
he  is  almost  past  it.*"* 

Ah!"  deeply  sighing,  said  the  eld  woman^ 

happy  is  the  father,  wliose  son  stays  with  hint 
ia  his  trouble ;  and  may  God  prosper  them  both  !'* 

*'  Amen,*'  said  the  Shepherd,  as  he  re-echoed  the 
sigh  of  his  wife ;  then,  turning  to  Edgar,  <<  desired 
him  to  walk  into  the  house,  and  dinner  would  be 
ready  in  a  trice." 

He  seated  himself  in  a  fixed  bench  in  the  win- 
dow, and  contemplated  such  a  scene  as  the  eye  of 
a  king  seldom  surveyed.    The  majesty  of  nature 
w»a  spread  before  him.    Within  twenty  yards  of 
the  door,  the  rock,  upon  which  the  cottage  stood, 
sank,  perpendicularly,  many  hundred  feet;^at  its 
base,  a  deep  defile  wound  amongst  the  surrounding 
mountains;  a  few  cottages  were  seen  below,  almoot 
obscured  by  depth  and  distance ;  the  dashing  of 
the.  unseen  cataract  was  heard  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  place ;  but  the  gray  mist  that  arose  from  tb^ 
bottom  of  a  distant  valley,  marked  its  unseen  course 
to  the  lake;  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  a  low 
bttiiding,  covered  with  turf,  and  enclosed  by  a 
wailed  fence ;  a  turret  of  wood»  that  rose  over  n 
small  bell,  told  its  destination. — It  was  g  temple 
ma<le  with  hands,  and  raised  by  man  for  the  wor- 
ship of  his  Maker.     Humble  and  Ipwly  as  it  ap- 
peared  amongst  the  grandest  moeuwents  of  bis 
power,  it  was  all  that  man  could  diere  do ;  and 
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when  ^  two  or  three  were  gathered  together"  ta 
praise  his  goodness,  he  blessed  them,  and  wa»' 
amongst  them. 

^'Pray,  my  bonny  child,"  asked  his  hostess, 
«» how  far  are  you  from  home?'*  "Thirty  mile» 
from  my  friends,  and  many  more  from  my  owo* 
heme."  "  Alaclt^i-day  T  she  exclaimed  to  her 
husband,  who  th^i  entered  witli  the  new-found 
^gft.  "  Only  think,  love,  this  young  one  is  thirty 
floiles,  and  more,  from  his  fiither  and  mother.  Oh  I 
if  they  knew  what  we  do,  they  would  never  have 
lei  him  gone  so  far  from  home.'' 

She  put  down  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  began  to 
weep.  He  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
own  apron,  whilst  his  filled  with  tears.  Edgar 
could  scarce  refrain  fr<»n  weeping  in  sympathy. 

'^Come,"  said  she^  first  recovering,  ^*  let  us  go  to 
jfinner,.  and  then  we  will  tell  this  nice  lad  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is  For  youth  to  be  given  to  roving.— 
Come,  draw  to ;  for  ye're  kindly  welcome.*' 

The  relish  with  which  Edgar  eat  his  mountain 
&re  aflbrded  his  entertainers  real  pleasure;  and 
whm  the  simple  repast  was  over,  Viper  was  not 
fiirgotten  by  them. 

Edgar  was  too  delicate  to  renew  the  subject  ,of 
&rir  sorrow ;  but  they  appeared  to  understand  his 
fllence,  and,  without  any  pre&ce,  his  host  said,' 
^  Just  as  you  see  us,  my  father  and  mother,  and 
his  father  before  him,  dwelt  in  this  very  cottage. 
The  same  old  hills  fed  their  sheep  and  cattle,  for 
three  generations.  I  fetched  my  wife  from  yonder 
little  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Fell ;  and  we, 
neither  of  us,  have  travelled  farther  than  the 
Qiurchy.by  the  lake  side,  and  where  our  cattle  feed^ 
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A  trader  comes  over  the  hills,  that  takes  our  spare 
wool  and  stock,  and  leaves  us,  in  change^  those 
matters  we  cannot  buy  among  ourselves.  We 
weie  the  happiest  of  God  Almighty's  creatures,  till 
onr  great  trouble  came;  for  we  had  enough  for 
.  ourselves  and  our  only  child,  and  to  pay  his  re- 
^rerence  hb  dues,  and  put  a  little  matter  into  the 
poor  s-box,  at  church ;  for  we  are  too  far  off  our 
neighbours  to  know  who  wants,  and  a  Cumberland 
man,  or  woman  dther,  will  not  beg  or  go  to  the 
parish,  if  he  can  earn  sixpence  a*day:  so  where 
there  is  sickness  or  mishap,  our  good  parson  deala 
eot  what  is  given  as  he  sees  best,  and  there  is  no 
words  said  about  it;  but  a-well^-day  I  how  I  talk^ 
as  if  I  was  afeard  of  coming  to  what  I  was  going 
to  tell  you.  Our  only  child  made  life  a  blessing  ta 
us;  he  made  the  longest  summer*s  day  like  an 
hour;  but  his  mother  loved  the  winter  best,  for  he 
was  both  son  and  daughter  to  her.'* 

Edgar  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  toward  her. 
She  sat  still  as  the  lifeless ;  her  hands  closely  folded 
together ;  her  eye  fixed  in  patient  suffering,  and  the 
tremulous  motion  of  her  lip  alone  evincing  her  feel- 
ings. "  My  wife  spun  or  knitted,  whilst  I  read  the 
Bible  to  her;  our  little  lad  never  missed  school  and 
the  church,  when  the  weather  would  allow ;  and  a 
very  pretty  scholar  he  was.  We  had  no  other  book 
than  the  Bible ;  indeed,  what  need  is  there  for  any 
other?  Does  it  not  teach  us  to  love  one  another, 
and  to  be  good  to  our  neighbours,  and  merciful  to 
our  beasts,  and  that  God  will  take  care  of  us  all  ? 
So  we  went  on,  our  Richard  growing  up,  like 
Isaac,  in  the  Bible,  in  favour,  as  we  hoped,  with 
God  and  man;  but,  a-lack-adayl  young  minds 
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win  be  roving  after  sometbing  new.  Richard  had 
got  hold  of  some  books  of  bis  schooi-fellows,  that 
gave  him  a  longing  for  the  like^  so  he  begged  of 
me  to  ask  the  chapman  to  bring  a  new  book  with 
him  the  next  time  he  came;  so  the  trader  promised 
to  send  one  by  the  drover  that  came  for  the  sheep ; 
and  so  it  is,  that  to  give  oar  children  pleasure  we 
seek  sorrow  for  ourselves.  Richard  had  gone  with 
the  dealer  a  gateward,  a  few  miles,  and,  I  suppose, 
had  told  him  what  sort  of  book  he  wanted.  When 
it  came^  he  seemed  to  live  upon  it :  his  knitting, 
diat  always  used  to  be  in  his  hand  when  he  was 
watching  the  sheep^  was  thrown  away;  and  when 
winter  came,  he  would  sit  in  the  chimney  comer, 
and  never  take  his  eyes  from  off  the  book,  but  to 
nose  the  feggot  for  a  better  light,  till  bed-time. 
*  Pray,^  said  his  mother,  *  read  that  book  to  us, 
for  it  seems  to  have  enchanted  thee  C  and  so  then 
heb^an. 

^  It  appeared  a  strange  account,  and  stranger  still 
to  see  how  it  worked  upon  the  lad ;  whose  bead,  I 
saw,  was  filled  with  roving  notions,  and  bis  heart 
set  upon  going  round  the  world,  as  that  Commo- 
dore  did  that  the  book  told  of.  He  pined  about, 
and  took  no  more  delight  in  home;  and  at  last 
told  me,  if  I  would  but  let  him  go  to  Tynemouth, 
just  to  see  what  sort  of  a  vessel  it  was  this  Commo- 
dore went  out  in,  be  would  then  be  satisfied. 

^  We  bad  a  distant  relation  there,  and  bad  beard 
that  ships  came  and  went  to  it :  so,  with  our  bless- 
ing, and  a  Kttle  money,  and  great  stress  upon  him 
to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them,  we  let  him 
go.*^— 'Here  the  poor  man's  voice  failed,  but  be  con- 
trolled bis  feelings,  and  proceeded:     *'  We  com« 
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ibrtiecl  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every  day,  tliiokiug 
that  Ills  return  was  a  day  nearer ;  but  that  wiahed-* 
for  day  we  nevw  saw, 

''  Our  relation  wrote  us  word,  our  child  had  gone 
from  thence  to  Hull,  and  embarked  there  fiin 
Greenland.  Ah !  what  green  land  oould  he  ace 
ao  dear  as  his  lather's  ?  or  what  coidd  he  sail  around 
the  world  for,  that  wanted  nothing  in  the  woodd 
that  heait  could  desire  ?'* 

The  afflicted  father  ceased;  and  Edgar  askec^iia 
the  sweetest  tones  of  sympathy,  *<  if  they  had  ne^eo 
heard  from  him,  and  how  Img  it  was  since  he  hadr 
left  them?"— <^ Eight  years/'  replied  the  &dicnv 
**  and  five  since  we  received  the  only  letter  that  evev 
reached  us:  get  it  out,  love,  and  let  this  kiiid« 
hearted  young  gentleman  see  how.tenderly  he  could 
write  to  his  poor  parents,  that  he  had  used,  aa 
cruelly." 

The  fond  and  weeping  mother  arose,  and  iiQi* 
locked  a  Ittde  box  that  stood  within  a  cupboard, 
and  took  the  treasured  relic  from  its  careful  de-: 
posit  ^  Read  it,"  said  she;  ^  we  know  it  wj^rd 
for  word,^ 

• 

<^  HoKouREo  Parents, 
^<  If  my  &ult  has  not  caused  you  to  disown  me,, 
you  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  letter;  which,  if  it 
ever  reaches  your  hand,  will  tell  you  that  your  son 
is  yet  alive,  and  that  he  hopes  you  mil  believe  him, 
when  he  assures  you,  that  wicked  as  his  conduct 
must  have  a{^}eared,  he  has  never  ceased  to  love 
and  Imnour  you.  Indeed,  my  dear  fatlier  and 
mother,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  deceive  you 
when  I  left  SKepherd^s  Flat,  neither  djd  I  forge  a. 
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dbe  tale  to  get  atray;  but  when  I  got  to  Tyne- 

mouth,  I  was  not  myself  and  the  restleas  wkhes  I 

had  felt  for  many  weeks  overpowered  me.    I  will 

Bot  tdl  you  how  my  heart  upbraided  me  when  I 

was*  Cat  out  at  sea,  for  the  sorrow  you  would  feel, 

o^  what  I  suffered  during  the  voyage,    Jn  respect 

to  profit,  I  fared  pret^  well ;  but  that  you  do  not 

want,  or  care  about:  but,  when  I  was  hastening 

home  to  you,   saying  in  my  hearts— <  Father,  1 

bsLTe  sinned  against  heaven  and  against  you,^  I 

was  sdzed,  with  some  other  shipmates^  and  put  on 

board  a  tender,  from  whence  we  removed  to  a 

king^s  ship.     I  submitted  to  this  hardship  as  a 

pumshmenlfbr  my  former  offences;  so  determined 

to  do  my  du^,  and  bear  my  lot  with  patience. 

We  are  now  wkh  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ; 

fine  pleasant  smlii^;  and  very  different  from  my 

voyage  to  Greenland.    You  jnay  fancy  our  ship  as 

a  boat  vrould  be  in  one  of  our  largest  lake%  for  the 

land  is  continually  in  view.    A  ship  fitMn  Maka 

hasjast  hailed  us;  and  ihis  letter  has  been  ready 

some  time^  waiting  for  an<  opportunity.    I  am  on 

board  the  Dreadnought,  Captain  Duncan;  and  if 

it  pleaseGod  to  spare  my  Kfe  till  we  are  ordered 

to  old  Eaffiaadj  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  it  with  you, 

my  pareats,  striving  to  make  amends  for  former 

fiuiings ;  and  ever  'remain  your  dutiful  and  penitent 

sua,  ^  RlCHABD  AaMSTRONG." 

Edgar  returned  the  letter,  saying,  he  hoped 
tfaeb  old  age  would  be  comforted  by  seeing  their 
son  again ;  that  perhaps  he  was  then  on  his  way 
home. 
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«<  Please  God  we  may  see  that  day,*"  they  gar- 
ciliated ;  one  feeling  animating  every  emotion  of  the 
venerable  couple—**  then,  like  good  old  Jacob, 
we  shall  die  in  peace;  but  should  he  never  come 
back,  who  is  to  dose  our  eyes — who  is  to  comfort 
the  last  kver— who  is  to  live  in  our  dear  old  cot- 
tage, and  take  to  our  little  means?' 

««  He  will  come  back,"  said  Edgar ;  and,  like 
uncle  Toby,  bis  heart  said—"  He  shall  come  back:* 
Though  he  could  have  passed  the  whole  day  in 
this  alpine  abode,  with  its  kind-hearled  and  simple 
inhabitants,  he  feared  his  longer  absence  might 
create  uheasiuess  to  his  friends  at  Deepclougb. 
He  wished  to  ofier  some  recompense  for  his  enter- 
tainment, but  feared  to  pain  the  hospitality  of  the 
good  couple.  Mrs.  Kirley's  care  had  provided 
him  with  a  large  India  silk-handkerchief,  which, 
though  unused,  fortunately  was  in  his  pocket.  He 
put  it  into  the  hand  of  his  hostess,  and  bq;ged  her 
to  keep  it  for  his  sake. 

As  a  recompense,  she  would  have  refused  it ;  as 
a  keep-sake,  her  hand  opened  to  receive  it.  **  I 
will  put  it  with  my  dear  lad's  letter,*'  said  she; 
<*  and  I  pray  to  God  to  bless  you,  sweet  one,  and 
keep  roving  thoughts  from  your  mind  :  but,  if  ever 
you  should  take  suoh  a  &ncy  as  going  round  the 
world,  perhaps  you  may  meet  my  dear  Richard ; 
and  pray  tell  him  we  forgive  him  from  our  hearts, 
and  beg  him  to  come  back,  that  we  may  see  him 
once  more  before  we  die.'' 

Edgar's  heart  was  too.fiill  of  tender  sympathy 
to  feel  other  sentiments  than  respect  for  these  sor- 
rowing parento ;  but,  in  recollection,  he  could  not 
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from  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  his  hos- 
tess. Alas,  her  maternal  heart  had  often  circum- 
navigated  the  world,  and  her  only  object  of  discovery 
was  the  son  <^  her  love.  The  old  man  accom- 
panied Edgar  to  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  that 
led  to  the  valley  he  had  wandered  from;  there 
they  parted^  Edgar  shaking  his  rough  and  honest 
hand  with  repeated  graspings.  Little  Viper  ran 
before,  till  the  house  appeared  in  view,  and  an- 
nounced their  approach  with  congratulatory  bark- 
ings. A  sweet  consciousness  of  filial  duty  and 
submission  glowed  through  every  feeling  of  £d- 
gar^s  heart  He  had  seen  what  a  parent  sufien 
even  for  the  son  who  had  deserted  him,  and  how 
the  form  of  a  mother  was  bowed  by  sorrow;  how 
dhe  languished  for  the  sight  of  the  child  whose 
infimi^  and  youth  had  been  her  constant  care. 
He  mentally  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  obedience  and  devotion ;  for  not  one  self-ac* 
cnsation,  one  parental  reproach,  wounded  the  me- 
mory of  the  boy;  and,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  he  raised  his 
heart  to  his  father  in  heaven,  to  preserve  him 
from  all  future  allurements.  Early  piety  was  ha- 
bitual to  Edgar:  in  becoming  a  habit,  it  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  feeling.  Amidst  the  grand  and  vi- 
sible  operations  of  nature  it  was  ever  most  active, 
and  rose  in  happy  devotion  to  that  Being  who 
had  called  him  into  it  amidst  so  much  beauty.  A 
taste  for  its  magnificent^  as  for  its  softer  and  lovelier 
scenes,  that  his  parents  had  awakened,  were  in  uni- 
son with  that  spirit  of  piety  that  had  been  their  first 
care  to  inculcate-— an  unison,  that  was  the  happiest 
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of  bifl  devotional  feelings,  and  which  were 
never  more  sweetly  exercised  than  in  the  remem- 
farance  of  his  Creator,  amidst  the  wonderful  works 
of  his  mighty  hand.  When  die  blue  sky  was  all 
serene  above  him,  and  waving  trees  and  sparkling 
waters  moved  in  his  sight ;  or  when,  amidst  the  soli-- 
tudes  of  the  moantuns,  he  felt  himself  almost  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  made  them— fiuth,  love,  and 
praise,  filled  his  happy  bosom ;  for  it  is  in  youth 
that  religion  is  indeed  most  lovely;  when  the  mind 
and  die  heart  are  untainted  by  the  world,  unin- 
fluenced by  its  interests,  nnperverted  by  its  so- 
phistry ;  not  drivai  to  it  as  a  refuge  from  dismay,  or 
a  solace  from  distress,  but  as  the  grateful  offerings  of 
an  ardent,  glowing  sensibility,  united  with  those  feel- 
1^8  of  humility,  with  which  the  creature  must  ever 
contemplate  the  majesty,  the  mercy,  and  the  good- 
ness of  its  Creator.  It  is  then  that  religion  becomes 
that  pure,  impulsive,  lovely  ray,  that  more  than 
lights  the  morning  path  of  life ;  it  gilds  it,  too  I 

Edgar  was  received  with  renewed  expressions  of 
fcitiffapM  at  Deepdough;  and,  when  he  told  his 
fviends  there  where  he  had  been,  Mrs.  Henderson 
said*--^  Sore  enough,  young  master  has  been  at 
fifaepherds'  Flat,  and  seen  our  old  neigliboors. 
7he  winter  has  been  so  hard,  and  it  is  such  a 
scramble  for  me !  but,  for  all  that,  I  should  have 
gone  to  have  seen  them  I  poor  good  old  bodies, 
ibey  have  never  been  like  themselves  since  Bichard 
went  away.  They  had  given  him  good  schooling; 
and,  if  he  had  not  liked  a  shepherd^s  life,  (that,  after 
all,  is  best),  he  might  have  done  as  our  good  lad 
has — ^been  a  penman  for  some  worthy  gentleman.^ 
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**  Ah  !*'  said  the  master,  as  bis  wife  always  called 
him,  "  it  is  enough  to  have  a  good  son  almost 
forty  miles  away :  what  must  it  then  be  for  him  to 
set  off  round  the  world  ?^ 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  by  Edgar 
m  looking  over  the  home  occupations  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Henderson,  not  only  to  gratify  his  own  desire 
for  information,  but  in  courtesy  to  his  kind  and 
ho^itable  entertainers. 

"  You  see,  sir,  that  we  have  no  new  ways  of  doing 
oid-fitsfaioned  work  here ;  we  thrash  out  our  com, 
as  it  has  always  been  done  since  Cumberland  was 
Cumberland.''  «  But  I  have  heard;*  said  Edgar, 
^  that  machinery  is  much  improved  in  the  south/' 
«  Very  like,"  replied  the  good  old.  farmer; 
^* southern  lads  are  but  weakly  bodies:  they  hap- 
pen to  need  such  help ;  but  we  like  it  not  What ! 
is  it  not  said  in  the  Bible,  that  <  man  shall  eat  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow?'  Put  a  good  flail 
into  a  man's  hand,  and  it  teaches  him  to  fling  his 
arms  about  him ;  besides,  there's  music  in  it,  as 
every  stroke  tells  through  the  bam.  What.!  if 
every  thing  is  be  done  without  labour,  we  shall 
have  no  brave  and  hardy  fellows  left;  and  what  is 
old  England  to  do  then  for  her  soldiers  and  sailors  ? 
No,  no,  nn/  lads  shall  thrash  as  their  grand&thers 
did  before  'em ;  times  were  better  then  than  they 
are  now*  The  reason's  plain :  men  were  forced  to 
worlL  harder,  and  "keep  closer  to  it;  and  women 
had  to  spin  a  gown  before  they  could  wear  it ;  • 
io -neither  had  so  much  time  to  do  mischief/^ 

Edgar  was  much  amused  by  the  downright  ar- 
guments of  a  Cumberland  farmer,  who  deprecated 

VOL.  i«  x« 
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alf  innovations,  or,   as  he  calkd  them,    ^  new- 
fangled ways." 

Kight  came  on,  but  the  younger  Henderson  did 
not  arrive:  his  mother  repeatedly  expressed  her 
wishes  for  his  return.  '*  My  good  woman,"  said 
the  father,  **  be  easy ;  he  knows  every  pass  and 
turn  o'  the  hills,  and  never  was  out  of  his  sober 
senses  in  his  life ;  and  what  can  a  man  be  doing 
better  than  minding  his  business?  and  has  he  not 
a  beast  under  him  of  my  own  breeding,  that  '11 
never  Oinch  a  foot  if  he  were  coming  dowq^gj^id- 
daw  T'  «*  I  know  all  that,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I 
do  not  fear  but  James*s  life  will  be  long  in  the 
land,  for  he  has  always  honoured  his  father  and 
mother;  but  I  should  like  his  company."  <^  Why 
80  should  /,"  replied  the  farmer ;  ^<  but  Master 
Manners  must  be  served  first*^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  sight  of  home  agaiu  inspires 
My  bosom  with  its  genial  fires: 
I  f^  again  its  genial  flow. 
That  mal&es  me  half  forget  the  woe. 
That  all  my  aching  heart  could  tell. 
Since  last  I  bade  its  scenes  farewell 

Ik  the  morning,  Edgar  entered  a  neat  little  car- 
peted parlour,  where  his  hostess,  the  only  part  of 
the  family  present,  received  him  with  .loquacious 
attention;  and,  whilst  they  breakfasted  together 
entertained  him  with  the  history  of  her  parlour. 
«  In  thi3  room,^  s^id  sh^  «  we  used  to  ke^  our 
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• 

^•ool;  for  the  other  is  so  large  and  comfortable, 
wd  every  thing  we  want  is  at  hand,  that  we  never 
thought  of  living  elsewhere ;  but  when  James  went 
to  live .  at  Derwent  Priory,  he  wished  us  to  take 
the  wool  away ;  for  sometimes  Mr.  Manners  might 
like  to  spend  a  little  time  amidst  the  dales,  or  bring 
some  company  to  see  the  lakes ;  so  we  did,  and  we 
always  call  it   Mr.   Mabners's  parlour.     James 
wished  the  slated    floor  to  be  covered   with   a 
carpet;  so  my  girls  and  I  spun  this,  and  sent  it  by 
the  dealer  to  be  wove.     He  told  us,  if  it  had  been 
while  wool,  he  could  have  got  it  dipped  all  colours, 
so  that  the  floor  would  be  like  •a  flower-garden; 
but  the  master  said  he  would  have  the  cloth  good 
and  strong,  but  just  as  it  came  from  the  poor 
sheep's  back;  <  for,' said  he,  ^  no,  no,  farmer  Hen« 
derson  will  never  be  ashamed  of  his  colours  P  and 
that  /  am  sure  he  is  not  the  man  to  be,  nor  am  I 
the  woman  to  gainsay  what  he  thinks  best." 

Edgar  told  her  she  had  no  occasion  to  wish  it 
otherwise^  for  it  afforded  all  the  comfort  a  carpet 
could  give ;  and  its  mixed  hue  of  brown  and  white 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  his  fdlow^traveller  re* 
turned,  and  the  ensuing  moi'ning  tl>ey  were  to  de- 
part Edgar  was  greatly  interested  in  his  present 
visit;  it  gave  a  view  of  life  new  to  him,  and  not  an 
unpleasing  one,  and  he  contemplated  it  under  all 
its  happy  and  respectable  combinations.  Deep- 
clough  greatly  varied  from  the  elegant  retirement 
of  his  own  home,  from  the  opulence  and  display 
of  Seymour  Hall,  the  union  of  both  at  Derweat 
Priory,  from  the  sapctified  quiet  of  the  parsonage 
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at  Asfahurst,  and  the  humble,  yet  contented  poverty 
of  his  TiUage  acquaintance;  and,  without  with' 
lysing  it  as  one  of  the  substantial  links  in  the  chain 
of  social  compact,  he  was  struck  by  its  novelty,  and 
pleased  with  its  respectability. 

They  departed  early  in  the  morning,  but  not  tiU 
they  had  partaken  of  a  northern  breakfast,  com- 
posed of  the  produce  of  the  farm — eggs,  butter, 
cream,  honey,  bread,  and  salted  mutton,  that  the 
owner  said  was  the  best  in  the  kingdom :  *^  nicelitde 
wethers,  that  had  cropped  their  turfy  hills  for  five 
years.^  As  they  travelled  along,  I^gar  expressed, 
with  great  animation,  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed 
from  the  kindness  he  had  received.  ^<  Yes,  sir,** 
said  his  companion,  <<  I  think  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Cumberland  people  are  something 
like  its  hills,  always  the  same,  without  any  trim- 
mings or  dressings  to  disguise  their  form  and  struo- 
ture.  There  never  was  a  happier  couple  than  mj 
fiither  and  mother*:  I  never  heard  him  <x>ntradict 
her  in  my  life ;  and  she  thinks  so  highly  of  her 
master,  that  his  opinion  is  invariably  hfers :  indeed,** 
continued  he,  with  a  smile,  *'  no  man  can  have 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  wife :  she  was 
the  woman  of  his  own  choice,  brought  up  in  kis 
school  of  right,  the  old-fashioned  way ;  she  loves 
her  husband  and  her  children,  never  goes  from 
home,  and  is  provided  with  dl  she  wants  by  the 
exchange  of  wool  with  the  travelling  dealers,  and 
is  allowed  the  perfect  liberty  of  indulging  her  cha- 
ritable  disposition,  by  giving  to  the  poor  or  sick 
whatever  she  pleases  from  her  well-stored  dairy 
and  larder:  very  litUe  money,  I  beUeve,  passes 
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through  her  hands,  but  quite  as  much  as  she 
wbhes.  My  father  provides  every  thing,  and  pays 
every  thing;  but  I  know,  in  case  of  his  death,  he 
has  taken  care  that  all  her  comforts  are  secured  to 
her,  independent  of  her  sons.'' 

At  the  first  house  where  they  stopped  to  refresh 
their  horses,  little  Viper  came  barking  in,  and 
jumped  upon  Edgar  with  eager  fondness,  that  was 
as  eagerly  returned.-  '*  Would  you  wish  to  have 
him,  sir?*'  said  Mr.  Henderson;  **  for  he  has 
fibon  a  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  you."  "  Indeed  I 
should,  if  it  would  not  be  depriving  his  master  of 
a  great  beauty."  <<  Oh,  they  will  not  mind  ^at, 
if  you  wish  for  the  dog,  though  I  believe  its  mother 
conld  not  be  had  for  money  or  favour.  It  is  about 
two  years  since  my  father,  overcome  with  heat  and 
btigue,  threw  himself  upon  the  hay  in  the  field, 
and  fdl  asleep ;  he  was  awaked  by  the  springing 
of  his  dog  into  his  bosom,  where  a  viper  had  crept ; 
it  seized  the  reptile,  and  held  it  by  the  neck  till  it 
was  quite  dead.  I  believe  there  will  always  be  a 
dog  of  the  name  of  Viper  at  Deepclough  whilst 
there  is  a  mftster  of  the  name  of  Henderson."* 

From  that  day,  the  pretty  little  black  terrier, 
with  his  white  -  necklace,  was  Edgar's  constant 
companion  and  most  attached  adherent. 

As  they  approached  the  Priory,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  Ekigar*s  impatience  to  regain  his  superior 
fiiend  appeared  to  be  communicated  to  the  gentle 
animal  he  rode;  and,  as  neither  restrained  the  im- 
pulse^ they  speedily  crossed  the  park,  and  were 
received  with  affectionate  welcome. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Manners  informed  Edgar  he 
should  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Mrs.  Man- 
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nera  and  Augustus  to  him  on  the  following  day  ; 
that  atmosphere  being  always  the  most  salutary  to 
her  where  those  she  loved  resided  ;  **  and}  in  what- 
ever weather  they  come,"  added  Mr.  Manners, 
*'  they  will  bring  summer  to  me.     And  now,  my 
young  arconaut,*^  continued  he,  *<  what  news  from 
the  upper  regions?  for  I  suppose  you  have  scornetr 
the  earth,  and  paid  a  visit  among  tlie  clouds.    Did 
you  meet  any  aerial  beings  in  your  ascension?** 
"  Indeed  I  did,*'  answered  Edgar :  **  if  innocence 
in  themselves,  and  good  will  for  others,  constitute 
the  essence  of  angels,  I  certainly  met  with  two,  who- 
leaPy,  in  heart  as  in  habitation,  were  above  this 
world/'    He  then  described  most  minutely  tlie 
▼eneraUo  mountaineers  he  had  visited  from  Deep- 
dough^their  pastoral  life— their  hospitable  man- 
ners—their uncorrupted  bearts,  and  their  parental 
sorrows ;   «<  but  for  which,"   said  Edgar,   "  they 
appear  in  possession  of  perfect  happiness."  "  I  ho 
absence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  possession  of  inno- 
cent tranquillity,"  replied  Mr.  Manners,  «  must 
ever  afibrd  comparative  happiness;  but,  Bonville, 
would  you  wish  so  to  spend  your  Iffc?"  Edgnr 
paused  a  moment    "  I  think,*  said  the  boy,  "  like 
poor  Richard  Armstrong,  though  I  might  not  wish' 
to  go  round  the  W9rld,  J  ^ould  wish  to  see  some- 
thing moi-e  of  it  than  Shepherd's  Flat."     «  You 
would  wish,  my  dear  boy,  for  more  exercise  of 
your  intellectual  powers;  for  the  opportunities  of 
more  active  benevolence-  more  resistance  of  tempt- 
ation—a  fiiller  acceptance  of  the  high-calling  that 
is  before  you ;  and  /  would  wish  that  your  light 
should  shine  before  men,  fair  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
bill  Proceed  in  all  that  is  virtuous  and  amiable,  as 
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you  have  begun,  and  my  hopes  will*  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  you.'^ 

Nothing  is  so  sweet  as  praise  to  a  deserving  and 
ingenuous  muid,  from  those  it  loves  and  reverences. 

"  Oh  praise !  thy  language  wes  by  Heaven  design'd 
As  manna  to  the  faint  and  timid  mind ; 
For  thy  sweet  accents  wake  new  vital  powers. 
And  make  life's  thorny  path  a  path  of  flowers/' 

The  heart  of  Edgar  thrilled  with  modest  joy, 
but  the  grateful  expression  of  his  eye  was  hid  l)e- 
neath  its  long  dark  lash.  At  this  moment  a 
scratching  was  heard  at  the  door,  accompanied  by 
quick  short  barkings. 

Edgar  knew  from  whence  it  proceeded — "  Ah ! 
ttr,  it  is  my  little  dog;  may  I  introduce  him 7*^ 
"  You  have  the  old  adage  in  your  favour,"  re- 
pKed  Mr.  Manners,  smiling;  **so  let  in  the  dog." 

Edgar  then  made  known  his  hereditary  worth, 
and  his  favour  was  secured. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  day  of  Mrs.  M an- 
ners^s  return — not  more  brightly  than  on  many  a 
preceding  and  succeeding  day — but  to  the  fondly 
expecting  inhabitants  of  her  household  its  beams 
appeared  to  diffuse  a  sympathetic  joy.  Mrs.  Kirley 
was  directing  the  cook  to  prepare  the  dinner  she 
fancied  her  lady  preferred ;  the  gardener  brought 
those  plants  into  the  hall  he  knexo  she  most  ad- 
mired ;  and  Mr.  Manners  himself  undertook  to  fill 
the  vases  in  her  dressing-room,  from  the  large 
basket-full  the  footman  brought  into  the  breakiast-' 
parlour.  **  Tray^  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,^  were 
new  trimmed  by  the  groom,  and  their  dumb  sa* 
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gacity  .seemed  to  participate  iD  tlic  happy  pre- 
paration. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  tliey  arrived.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  were  in  the  hall,  in  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Manners,  whose  hand,  eye,  and  lip  testified  the 
full  and  happy  welcome  of  his  heart.  ^*  Master 
Bonville,^*  said  he,  as  he  first  presented  Edgar  to 
Mrs.  Manners — then  to  Augustus :  but  the  warm 
and  high-raised  affections  of  the  African  wanted 
not  the  forms  of  introduction.  Throwing  his  arms 
around  his  neck,  he  exclaimed — '^  You  love  black 
.boy,  he  so  love  you  \**  Then  walking  round  him 
with  looks  of  admiration,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  as  if  to  measure  his  height  *^  Quite  hand- 
some!'" looking  at  Mrs.  Manners;  a  word  of  com- 
pound meaning  with  him.  Captain  Neville  s  he- 
roism, Lady  Anne Mabon'^s  benevolence,  as  Edgar *& 
personal  beauty,  were  ^'  all  handsome."  '*  Mr. 
Manners^'s  dear  boy  love  Madua?  all  love  one  an- 
other ;   dat  is  best !" 

The  beautiful  negro  excited  no  less  affection  in 
the  bosom  of  Edgar — a  soil  equally  rich  in  all  the 
confidence  and  glowing  sensibilities  of  youth  :  his 
appearance  so  picturesque — to  Edgar's  fancy  so 
poetic — was  striking  and  impressive:  the  intense 
clear  white  of  his  dark  eye  was  softened  by  its 
silken  lash,  and  his  white — rahiie  teeth,  were  perpe- 
tually visible  by  the  smiles  of  his  receding  coral 
lips:  the  excessive  care  bestowed  upon  his  hair 
rendered  it  bright  and  sofl,  and  black  as  the 
raven^swing;  and,  excepting  that  his  jacket  was 
changed  to  a  short  frock-coat,  bis  dress  was  tlie 
same,  as  he  wore  on  his  voyage  to  Europe.     In- 
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stincdvely  quick  in  all  his  acquirements,  the  elegant 
society  he  had  mixed  with  had  given  a  high  degree 
of  polish   to  his  natural  graces;  and,  though  he 
retained  liis  warm  and  impulsive  affections,  there 
was  a  delicacy  of  manner,  particularly  when  with 
strangers,  that  placed  him  upon  an  equality  with 
all  his  associates.     All  touched  the  fancy  of  Edgar, 
who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  esteem  and 
love  him :    a  quick  and  happy  bond  of  affection 
was  formed  betwixt  the  boys,  and  their  amiable 
patrons  saw  the  virtuous  attachment  with  pleased 
approbation. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Manners*s  beautiful  horse  wa9 
proudly  led  by  its  groom  in  front  ofthedining-room 
windows;  the  three  dogs,  that  were  also  his  charge, 
gamboling  around  it:  its  bright  bay  coat  and 
dark  flowing  mane  evinced  the  care  of  its  keeper. 
Mr.  Manners  threw  up  the  sash,  to  which  it  was 
led;  and  Mrs.  Manners  caressed  her  favourite,  and 
commended  the  servants  care.  The  three  little  dogs 
bounded  in  at  the  open  sash,  to  share  her  atten- 
tion; whilst  her  bosom  thrilled  with  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  that  every  animated  creature  of 
her  Iiousehold  appeared  happy  in  her  return. 

The  supper  table  was  always  a  pleasant  rallying 
point  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Manners.  Around  the 
evening  table,  that  was  more  a  social  meeting  than 
a  requisite  meal,  the  happy  quartette  were  assembled, 
when  Mr.  Manners  said — "  Though  I  fancy  Tom 
can  give  a  very  correct  pedigree  of  the  Favorita,  yet 
you  must  apply  to  Bonville  for  his  qualifications, 
who  rode  upon  him  over  the  hills  a  few  days  ago."" 

*<  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  his  captivations,"  said 

1.5 
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Mrs.  Manners;  *'  but  I  shall  haTc  gr«8t  plcosore 
in  hearing  IVfaster  Bonville  relate  the  incidents  oF 
his  journey.^ 

**  We  must  not  be  spendthrifts  of  our  evening 
pleasures,'*  replied  Mr.  Manners;  "  but  will  reserve 
the  relation  till  Uvmorrow  night ;  for,  when  he  get» 
amidst  the  mountains,  he  descends  with  reluctance." 

Edgar  left  the  table  early ;  and  his  cheek  shared, 
with  Augustus,  the  maternal' kiss  of  Mrs.  Manners. 
At  the  door  of  his  apartment,  he  pressed  the  hand 
of  Augustus,  and  said — <*  we  meet  again  to- 
morrow."— **  Madua  be  happy  again  then,"  said 
be,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  own* 


CHAPTER  X. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  spcek  to  suit) 
The  osure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun,  alonv. 
In  unapproachable  Hiviniiy, 
Career'd,  rgoicInT  in  his  fields  of  light, 
How  beautiful,  beneath  il»e  bright  bide  ^kv, 
The  billows  heaved !  one  glowing  green  exp:in5r. 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Sach  hoe  is  thrown,  as  when  the  Peacocks  neck 
Asaumet  ita  proudest  tint  of  anicihyft, 
Euibithed  in  emerald  glory. 
Young  Hoel,  with 'delight,  beheld  the  pomp; 
His  heart  throbb*djo^ully}  and  if  he  thought 
Upon  his  mflPther  then,  *iwas  but  to  think  ** 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  on  his  return. 

SoQTHkT. 

Ir  was  on  a  sabbath^day  morning  the  snn  first ' 
•rose  upon  that  friendship,  which  was^  a  bright 
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beam,  whilst  it  shone  in  the  Life  of  a  Boy :  a  day 
that  Mr.  Manners  observed  with  die  devotion  of 
heart  it  never  failed  to  inspire,  and  with  the  pro* 
priety  of  condact  that  was  its  consequent  result. 
That  part  of  the  Priory  that  had  been  originally 
destined  for  public  worship,  had  been  retained  for 
its  sacred  purpose,  for  the  still  more  pure  service 
of  the    reformed   church.      But    Mr.  Manners 
strictly  exacted  the  attendance  of  all  his  family  at 
the  parish  church:  He  loved  to  attend  the  **  bell 
that  called  the  poor  to  pray;^  and  his  own  ob- 
servance of  the   outward  visible  signs  that   the 
church  requires,  was  a  most  salutary  example  to 
its  congregation,  and  a  just  and  most  respectful 
acknowledgment  to  its  minister,  that  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  directed  all.    His  ample  dinner- 
table  on  that  day  was  circumscribed,  with  very 
little  exertion,  to  what  is  (rincifully  described  by 
the  roll  of  the  English  drums — "  Roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding/'     Mr.  Manners  bad  travelled  too 
fiir,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  the  confirmation 
ar  creation  of  prejudice;  but  he  was  truly  English 
at  heart,  and  loved  nil  the  domestic  institutions  of 
his  own  country  beyond  thdse  of  any  other ;  con- 
sidering the  decencies  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded as  partly  the  guarantee  of  its  domestic 
virtues :  he  loved  them,  because  he  honoured  them. 
In  the  evening,  the  whole  family  assembled  in 
the  chapel  of  the  House,  where  the  after-service 
of  the  day  was  read  by  Mr.  Manners,  who  never 
let  the  assembly  depart  without  expressing,  by 
kind  looks  tr  words^  his  approbation  of  its  order 
and  regularity. 
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During  the  day  Mr.  Manners  informed  the  two 
boys  that  they  might  expect  Charles  Seymour  on 
the  morrow.  , 

**  You  know  him  !^  said  Edgar  to  Augustus : 
^*  we  have  spent  many  happy  days  together ;  and 
I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him  again  P 

"  You  be  so  good,"  replied  Augustus ;  "  you 
love  all.  Charles  love  Charles  best ;  Ihe  kui  Au- 
gustus—^our  Madua.  Sir  Charles  very  good  man ; 
Lady  Seymour  no  woman  at  all — she  love  none.  She 
love  Charles  a  littel  bit ;  dat  all  :'*  when,  with  the 
quickest  transition  of  feeling,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  and  his  heart  overwhelmed  by  tender  recoiled 
tions,  be  exclaimed : — **  Dear,  best  Lady  Aon^ 
gone  to  Great  Spirit— left  poor  Madua.  She  love  all 
de  world — black,  white—all  P  When,  as  quidcly 
recovering  himself,  he  said:  **  No  grieve  Mrs. 
Manners-^she  weep  every  day  for  Lady  Anne  I" 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Manners  claimed  the  pro- 
xoised  account  of  Edgar's  excursion,  which  wa» 
readily  complied  with.  Animated  with  recollected 
pleasure,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  valleys  ;. 
how  the  lake  was  spread  in  bright  expanse,  and 
how  the  solemn  silence  of  the  scene  was  interrupted 
by  the  sounding  cataract.  Animated  by  the  fire  of 
genius,  his  discerning  friends  saw 

« 

"  That  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Gave  rapture  to  the  feeling  child.** 

•  "  The  weather,^  continued  l>e,  "  was  most  ac- 
commodating to  travellers;  but  I  would  rather 
have  seen  the  same  objects  during  the  awfiil  appear- 
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anoe  of  the  gathering  tempest,  when  the  splendid 
suo  was  bursting  through  its  rolling  clouds,  in  the 
foftened  evening  when  it  had  passed  away,  or  in  the 
mellow  moonlight,  rejoicing  in  the  restored  har- 
mony of  nature." 

Tears  of  admiration  and  sympathy  filled  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Manners;  but  she  repressed  their  expres- 
non,  except  by  speaking  in  French,  more  rapidly 
than  Edgar's  acquaintance  with  die  language  could 
keq)  pace,  and  said — ^*  Education  isjbrtning  bini 
£>r  the  world,  but  nature  has  made  him  for  her  own."* 

On  ibe  succeeding  day  Charles  Seymour  arrived, 
attended  by  Philip.  He  brought  letters  from 
Woodfield :  letters  of  love,  regretting  the  absence 
of  Edgar ; — but  permitting  his  stay  till  the  fortnight 
was  elapsed,  that  was  to  terminate  the  visit  of 
Charles.  Superficially  he  was  improved :  his  ap- 
^icaraDCC  was  less  childish ;  but  it  was  his  habits, 
rather  than  his  manners,  that  had. become  more 
mature.  He  thought  Edgar  much  taller;  but,  as 
the  same  simplicity  of  heart  and  manner,  and  the 
same  good  humour  prevailed,  he  was  only  sensible 
of  bis  personal  advancement.  The  observations 
of  Charles  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  mental  im- 
provement of  Edgar ;  and  he  presumed  not  a  little 
upon  the  superior  advantages  he  imagined  he  had 
gained  by  being  in  London.  Distinct  from  cither, 
Augustus  was  the  delight  of  all ;  his  ar  lent  tem- 
perament, his  sanguine  disposition,  and  his  ebul- 
lient affections,  like  the  sun  in  his  native  clime, 
drew  out  and  cherished  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  frame.  In  all  youthful  exercises  he  was 
pre-eminent;  in  activity  he  excelled  the  active 
Edgar ;  and  even  the  jockeyship  of  the  groom,  and 
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the  equestrian  boldness  of  the  huntsman,  were  ri- 
valled by  the  temerity  and  agility  of  this  child  of 
the  Sun. 

During  the  week,  several  parties  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fa,milie8  dined  at  the  Priory,  to  welcome 
the  return  of  its  respected  inhabitants:  at  their 
table  society  rcoeived  its  highest  zest,  difiusing  Itft 
most  elegant  spirit  to  oil  present.  The  delicate 
attention  paid  by  Mr.  Manners  to  his  female 
friends,  and  the  encouraging  regard  shown  to  his 
youthful  ones,  contributed  to  the  attractions  of  his 
table;  when  they  were  withdrawn,  it  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  tea-table  of  Mrs.  Manners  was 
attended  on  the  very  first  intimation. —  Cards, 
conversation,  music,  and  reading,  as  the  taste  for 
each  inclined,  terminated  the  evening  party  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners.  Amongst  these, 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  travelled  through 
Scotland,  and  had  given  a  very  animated  def»crip- 
tion  of  his  journey  across  the  Highlands,  to  which 
Edgar  had  paid  the  most  undivided  attention.. 
His  eye  and  ear  were  riveted  to  the  speaker ;  the 
former  expressive  of  the  interest  excited ;  whilst 
the  abstraction  of  his  mind,  after  the  subject  had 
ceased,  evinced  the  deep  impression  it  had  made. 

<«  We  visited,^  said  the  gentleman,  "  the  cele^ 
brated  pass  of  Killicrankie,  that  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  Highlands,  which  its  steep  and  finely  wooded 
hills  appear  to  exclude  from  all  intercourse;  but  to 
which,  an  almost  imperceptible  winding  narrow 
way  affords  the  only  admission.  There  tlie  gallant 
Lord  Dundee,  the  generous  adherent  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Stuart  family,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victor}', 
and  with  him  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 
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hopes  of  bis  partj;  but,   uniting  the  names  of 
Killicrankie  and  Theraiopyla?  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Amidst  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Highlands, 
all  the  material  images,  with  which  the  poems  of 
Ussian  abound,  are  presented ;  and  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  mists,  and  the  inconstant  glancing  of  the 
sunbeams,    a   Tisionary  fancy   may   imagitie,   the 
ghosts  of  bis  heroes  are  yet  to  be  seen. — Crossing 
the  ^reat  mountain  Con  iarach,  near  Fort  Augus- 
tus, we  followed  the  course  of  the  Spcy,  through  the 
wildest  district  that  this  truly  Alpine  and  impetuous 
river  rolls  its  way.    -IVIy  guide,  an  intelligent  High- 
lander, pointed  out  to  me  a  small  hill  of  turf  upon 
its  banks,  about  two  feet  high,  and  dght  long.     It 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  sods,  bound  toge- 
ther with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  heath.     There  is 
a  cast  of  melancholy,  not  gloom,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  renders  them  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  every  object  of  tenderness  or  sublimity. 
My  companion  spoke  of  *  the  poor  inhabittrnt  be- 
lowy   with  reverential  sympathy ;  saying,  he  was  a 
soldier  who  had  been  in  many  a  battle;  thai  he  had 
subsequently  been  stationed  at  Fort  Augustus ;  and 
was  one  of  the  number  empleyed  4e  4Eeep  the  mili- 
tary road  in  repair;  but  that  dying  on  the  place, 
he  had  been  buried  there ;  that  the  neighbouring 
Highlanders,  with  their  wives  and  children,  atinu^ 
ally  visited  the  grave;  or  after  any  violent  storms  of 
miui  when  tbe  river  overspread  its  banks,  the 
young  men  would  assemble  to  restore  the  rustic 
baaket»work  of  its  enclosure  to  its  former  order. 
*  Ah !'  say  they,  *  be  left  his  friends  and  count]:y 
to  fight  fi>r  our  sakes,  and  he  died  amongst  us.\ 
The  simplicity  of  his  description,"  coplinucd  the 
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gentleman,  *^  renundecl  mc  of  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  that  so  sweetly 
embellish  the  travels  of  the  enterprising  Park,  whose 
tenderness  and  pathos  must  touch  every  heart. — 

•  Alail  no  wife,  or  mother '»  care 
For  him  the  food  or  tiiilk  prepare  !' 

And  as  my  humane  guide  repeated,  *  he  left  his 
country  and  his  friends,  and  died  amongst  us,' — 
the  tender  pause  that  ensued,  was  filled  in  my  ima« 
gination,  with — *  and  we  will  think  of  him  as  though 
be  was  a  Higlandman.'  "*' 

With  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  Edgar 
arose,  his  head  full  of  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  and 
his  heart  of  the  buried  soldier,  and  Highland 
sympathy.  Nature  had  not  yet  awakened  from  re- 
pose, excepting  a  low  chirrup  of  birds,  that  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  the  sun  to  call  forth  their  morn- 
ing chorus,  of  which  the  long  horizontal  lines  of 
l^rigbt  amber,  in  the  east,  were  the  herald.  Poetic 
feelings  thrilled  his  heart ;  poetic  images  rushed  to 
his  fancy;  and  it  is  the  indulgence  of  such,  that 
awaken  youthful  poesy,  before  the  restrictions  of  its 
rules,  and  the  imperative  voice  of  its  legislators^ 
chill  its  genial  flow,  and  disperse  those  beautiful 
clouds  that  paint  and  gild  its  early  inspirations. 

In  this,  the  happiest  period  of  its  influence,  Edgar 
revelled ;  and  when  he  attended  Mrs.  Manners  ia 
her  dressing-room,  afler  breakfast,  the  eloquent 
blood  mounting  to  his  cheek  and  forehead,  he  pre-> 
sented  to  her  the  effusions  of  his  early  walk — the 
visions  of  his  early  dreams. — With  smiling  accept- 
ance, she  reiid  and  re-read  the  following  lines, 
before  she  spoke — before  she  saw  their  modest 
author  had  withdrawn. 
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THE  WARRIOR^S  GRAVE. 

Cold  is  the  blast,  the  torrent  roars. 
The  rising  Spey  o'erwhelnis  its  shores  ; 
Dark  clouds  ohsciire  the  frowning  hills, 
Tlie  mountains  poor  their  thousand  rills ;   . 
And  gathering  storms,  niidst  evening*s  gloom. 
Howl  round  the  Warrior's  narrow  tomb  I 

The  waning  moon,  with  sickly  beam. 
Hangs  her  pale  crescent  o*er  the  stream : 
lliat  troubled  stream  reflects  no  more 
The  beam  that  bless*d  its  mazy  shore ; 
Bat  ivinds  of  autumn  loudly  rave 
Around  the  Warriors  lonely  grave  i 

There,  starting  from  his  heathy  bed. 
The  grouse-cock  lifts  his  speckled  head; 
And  raises,  oft,  his  scarlet  eye. 
To  meet  the  angry  low* ring  sky. 
Where  spirits  of  the  air,  alone. 
Sigh  o  er  the  Warrior's  gray  grave-stone. 

The  tall  blae  rock,  the  spreading  fell. 
The  heath-cock's  scream,  the  sinking  dellj 
The  rushing  torrent  brawling  loud. 
The  threatening  sky,  the  lurid  cloud, 
'  No  more  are  heard,  no  more  are  seen  ; 
For  midnight  darkness  shuts  the  scene ; 
And  hides  the  turf,  from  every  eye. 
Where  the  poor  Warrior's  relics  lie. 

•  •  •  « 

In  rosy  light  appears  the  morn  : 

The  billowy  clouds,  by  winds  upliorne^ 

Have  risen  above  the  hills  so  high. 

Swept  are  the  pavements  of  the  sky ; 

Till  not  one  vupoury  speck  is  seen. 

To  shade  the  clear,  the  blue  serene. 

That  tints  the  turf,  where  sleeps  the  brave. 

That  beams  upon  tht  Warrior's  grave. 
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Not  now  Spey*s  ceaseless  water*s  spread^ 
But  murmur  o*er  their  pebbly  bed : 
The  rushing  torrent  roars  no  more  ; 
Softly  it  steals  along  the  shore» 
And  kisses  every  Alpine  flower  • 
That  blossoms  in  the  morning  hour  ; 
Whilst  imoothly  flows  its  shining  wave. 
Where  softly,  sweetly,  sleeps  the  brave. 

But  see,  nt  yonder  pilgrim  throng. 
Winding  the  silent  dales  along : 
Old  men  and  baties— the  blooming  maid^ 
In  robes  of  tartan  dye  array *d— 
From  distant  dells,  that  rocks  snrround. 
Seek  out  the  lonely  sacred  ground. 
Where  all,  with  pious  care,  are  come 
To  guard  the  Warrior's  hallowed  tomb. 

*'  See,"  said  the  aged  patriarch  Seer; 
•'  My  bairnies,  see,  who's  buried  here  ;, 
Though  low  he  lies  without  a  namc^ 
Yet  Highland  maids  shall  sing  his  fame^ 
Who  toil'd  amidst  our  mountains  high. 
Amidst  them  breathed  his  latest  sigh. 
Far  from  the  battle's  dreadful  roar,. 
Hf  met  his  death  on  Spey*S  wild  shore :: 
For  ns  he  wrought,  wiih  us  he  fell. 
And  wand'ring  chields  his  deeds  shall  tell. 
Who  left  his  country,  friends,  and  home,. 
And  found,  amidst  these  hills,  his  tomb." 

The  gi-nt!c  maid,  with  pennve  lay. 
And  ihou-ihis  of  *«  him  that's  far  away  ;•• 
Her  own  true  love !.  «•  A  neehor's  son—" 
Who,  "  till  the  b|tile's  lost  or  won," 
The  lass  he  loves  must  see  no  more. 
Or  tread  again  fair  Scotland's  shore- 
Hangs  weeping  o'er  the  sacred  mound. 
Where  valour  consecrates  %he  ground. 
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''The  toddling  wee  things**  next  appear. 
Who,  listening  to  the  gray-hair*d  seer^ 
Hai-e  caught  the  words  that  from  him  felJ, 
That  strove  his  gaHant  deeds  to  tell; 
Who  fciught  III  foreign  lands,  to  save 
Those  hills  that  rise  aroand  his  grave. 
Then  all  with  heather-flowers  bestrew 
1  he  tnrf  where  viewless  laurels  grew ; 
That  fairy  hands  had  planted  there; 
That  Pity  watered  with  her  tear  ; 

Which  Fame  to  heaven  had  lifted  high, 

Unkenn*d  by  every  mortal  eye  j 

H'hich,  destined  to  eternal  bloom. 
Shed  fragrance  round  the  Warrior's  tomb! 

The  yonths  repair,  with  willing  hand. 

The  fractur  d  turf,  the  wave-worn  strand ; 

And  when  the  pious  rites  were  paid. 

The  aged  Seer,  the  tender  maid. 

And  all  the  pitying  train  retire. 

To  tell  around  their  cottage  fire. 

The  diirii.g  dteds  of  oiher  days ; 

To  sing,  in  simple  untaught  lays. 

Of  Wallace,  Caledonia's  boast ; 

Of  brare  Dundee,  so  early  lost; 

Of  Altercronibie**  gallant  fame. 

The  veteran  chirf;  how  dear  his  namel 

Of  such,  whom  dark  oblivion  spares; 

Of  him,  who  claimed  their  latest  cares: 

Then,  winding  slow  round  Spey*s  wild  wave. 

To  silence  left  the  Warrior's  grave. 

Mrs.  Manners  sought  mtt  Edgar,  and  said? 
*'  My  dear  minstrel,  the  very  spirit  of  a  mountain 
boy  breathes  in  your  lines ;  and,  if  you  were  not 
the  son  of  Mr.  Bonville,  or  mtnej  I  should  wish 
yon  the  heir  of  an  Highland  chief."  **  Or  son  of 
great  Prince  K;  Whidah,"  said   Augustus.     **If 
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I  were/'  said  Eclgar,  "  I  would  restore  the  race  of 
minstrels  to  all  their  original  honours ;  at  least,  a» 
&r  as  my  clanship  extended/' 

Mr.  Manners  entered  tlie  room ;  and,  with  an 
interrogatory  look  towards  £dgai-»  she  put  the  lines 
into  the  hand  of  his  partial  friend,  who  expressed 
his  approbation  more  by  looks  than  words;  and 
said,  "  You  will  nllow  me,  Bonville,  to  show  these 
to  Mr.  AUionby ;  he  will  be  greatly  pleased  with 
them,  and  consider  them  a  compliment  to  his  nar- 
ration." "  But,  dear  Mr.  Manners,''  said  Edgar, 
"  though  they  have  been  my  whole  morning's 
work,  yet,  what  do  they  express  more,  or  indeed 
so  much,  as  the  simple  and  touching  apostroplie  of 
the  Highland  guide—*  he  left  his  country  and  his 
friends,  and  he  died  amongst  us.^  '^ 

"  Your  remark,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  is  just 
and  beautiful— the  most  simple  language  ap- 
proaches nighest  the  sublime:  not  all  the  figures 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  schools,  could 
add  strength  or  majesty  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  as  given  in  Genesis,  when  the  Omnipotent 
gave  the  word ;  <  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.'— Not  only  in  expression,  but  in  objects,  the 
same  unity  with  sublimity  and  simplicity  prevail. 
The  sweeping  outline  of  the  mountain,  rising  from 
its  broad  base,  undecorated  with  foliage,  undignified 
by  the  habitation  of  man,  The  ocean  solitudes,  as 
they  were  first  spread  by  the  hand  of  God,  without 
a  speck  to  indicate  that  man  has  ever  dared  into 
their  depths — bespeak  the  majesty  of  their  Creator; 
whilst  woman,  his  last  best  work,  when  enrobed  in 
simple  white,  or  in  the  sable  robesf^at  assimilate 
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wiih  sorrow — how  lovely  !  how  divine !  Biit  fringe 
the  mountain  with  trees,  enliven  it  with  cottages, 
coyer  the  ocean  with  vessels,  divide  its  vast  horizon 
from  the  sky  with  rising  masts ;  put  jewels,  fea* 
thers,  and  trimmings  upon  the  woman ;  and  though 
all  may  be  beautiful  to  the  eye — ^the  simplicity,  the 
tablimity,  the  divimty,  is  lost." 

^'  I  am  glad,"^  said  Mrs.  Manners,  delighted  with 
all  she  heard,  ''  I  am  very  glad  that  your  interdic« 
tioii  did  not  extend  to  flowers;  and  that  you  have 
left  woman  a  rose  for  her  bosom,  and  a  wreath  for 
her  hair."  *^Nd  ornament,'^  replied  Mr.  Man* 
ners,  <<  comes  so  near  the  simplicity  of  nature,  or  is 
so  appropriate  to  you,  as  flowers,  supposing  them 
judiciously  disposed. — The  first  woman,  beautiful, 
and  pure  as  beautiful,  was  placed  amidst  them ; 
and  Ixmn  fanc}*,  that  in  all  the  sweet  innocence 
and  dignffied  simplicity  of  her  nature,  she  would 
place  their  richest  blossoms  in  her  hair— aa 
pleased,  she  viewed  herself  in  the  liquid  mirrors 
of  Paradise.  But,  regardless  of  all  this,  your  lines, 
dear  Edgar,  please  v\e  much,  as  I  am  sure  they 
will  do  Mr.  AUionby ;  and  *  the  Soldier's  grave,' 
will  be  longer  remembered  from  them." 

The  conversation  of  the  ensuing  evening  partly 
rdated  to  an  ancient  fortress,  that  stood  close  upon 
the  sea,  within  eight  miles  of  the  Priory,  built  Upon 
a  low  promontory  of  the  undulating  shore.  Its 
remiuning  keep,  and  broken  walls,  were  in  unison 
with  the  awfill  solitudes  of  its  situation.  Before 
they  separated  for  the  night,  Edgar  and  Augustus, 
whose  curidnty  had  been  strongly  exdted,  obtdbed 
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permission  of  Mr.  Manners,  to  vibit  tlic  ruins  on 
the  following  day. 

"  What  convej'ance  and  attendance  will  you 
choose  T*  ^  Oh !  none,  sir,  but  Philip  for  Charles : 
do  let  us  be  independent — we  will  not  go  into 
danger."  ^  1  will  trust  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
'*  if  you  will  pledge  me  your  honour,  to  keep  that 
assurance.  I  love  to  see  boys,  who  arc  past  the 
age  of  children,  rely  upon  themselves,  where  their 
powers  may  be  e]q>ected  to  meet  the  occasion ;  if 
they  fail,  they  acquire  experieDce;  if  tliey  succeed, 
they  are  in  possession  of  confidence.  Kcmdnber^ 
you  have  promised  me  to  avoid  danger,  and  Philip 
oftly  thall  attend  you,  in  consideration  of  his  dutjr 
to  Charles." 

These  opinions  were  qidte  congenial  to  those 
of  the  young  adventurers;  and  they  promised  Mr« 
Manners,  **  upon  tlieir  honour,^'  they  neither  would 
attack  windmills,  nor  put  to  sea  upon  a  plank,  nor 
scale  castie  walls :  in  short,  tiiey  would  prove  they 
might  be  trusted. 

Mrs.  Kirley  prepared  tl^m  an  early  and  sub- 
stantial brefdcfast ;  and  the  {)edestrians,  with 
Charles,  on  horseback,  attended  by  Philip,  cont- 
moiced  theh*  excursion. 

Whilst  they  took  the  more  circuitous  horseway, 
Edgar  and  Augustus  proceeded  in  the  arrow's  di«- 
reetion,  and  frequently  were  the  most  forward. 
The  high  grounds  now  gradually  declined  towards 
the  «hore ;  when  Charles,  galloping  up  to  them^ 
said  he  would  send  Philip  back  vriith  the  horsea^ 
for  he  had  not  any  of  their  coBpany. 
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The  servant  was  very  unwilling  ;  but  his  youqg 
master's  commands  were  arbitrary;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  ever  since  his  fancy  wandered  after  a 
birdVnest,  Philip  was  told  that  he  must  not  re- 
fuse to  obey  Master  Seymour^s  orders. 

They  now  followed  the  winding  of  an  embrasure 
that  led  them  to  the  extensive  line  of  shore  lying 
btfore  them.  It  was  the  first  time  Edgar  had 
seen  the  sea ;  and  he  looked  upon  its  awful  expanse 
with  wonder  and  delight.  It  was  not  the  proud 
feelings  of  an  island-boy  that  contemplated  it  as 
the  scene  of  his  country *s  glory  and  prosperity^ 
but  as  the  child  of  nature,  who  gazed  with  silent 
joy  and  thrillijog  wonder.  Small  pebbler  and 
marine  substances  glittered  on  the^  sands,  the  va- 
rious weeds  that  grew  upon  them  floated  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  birds,  that  had  their  nests 
in  the  cleats  of  the  rocks,  skimmed  the  deep,  and 
dipped  their  white  pinions  in  its  tranquil  bosonik 
«(  My  moder!*'  said  Augustus,  and  flung  out  his. 
arms  towards  the  western  waves;  his  spirit  bound* 
ing  to  those  islands,  where  he  had  seen  ^er  living, 
and  left  her  dead. 

They  proceeded  along  the  winding  shore,  though 
the  very  motion  of  walking  seemed  to  interrupt  the 
high- wrought  feelings  of  Edgar,  whose  every  power, 
both  of  mind  and  bodv,  appeared  arrested  and  ei^ 
chanted  by  the  magniflcence  of  the  Ocean.  Ou 
turning  the  base  of  a  projecting  rock,  the  object  of 
th^ir  pursuit,  forgottwi  by  Edgar,  appeared  at^a 
liule  distance  frojpi  them.  Its  massy  tower  arose 
from  on  area  of  some  extent,  that  was  bounded  by 
broken  walls,  and  ruined  a^cbes»  that  overhutig 
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the  sea.  One  6olitflry  vessel,  that  appeared  to  be 
sailing  in  the  line  of  the  horizon,  was  the  only  one 
on  its  surface.  . 

The  boys  followed  the  line  of  the  shore  in  the 
direction   of  the  fortress,    Augustus   casting  the 
pebbles  over  the  bright  expanse,  with  the  grac^  of 
an  Apollo,  and  the  {K>wer  of  a  youthful  Hercules. 
Arrived  amidst  the  ruins,  they  passed  through  the 
outer  walls,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mount  on 
which  the  keep  was  built :  within  the  double  wall 
a  winding  staircase  led  to  the  roofless  top ;  and, 
from  small  loop-iu)le8,  admitted  a  view  of  the  sea 
on  one  hand,  and  the  circular  area  on  the  other ; 
from  its  centre  deep  steps  led  to  subterraneous 
vaidts  beneath.    The  boys  amused  themselves  by 
ascending  the  steps,  and  viewing  the  sea  from  the 
top  of  the  tower ;   Edgar  observing,  that  the  skiff 
which  had  appeared  to  be  sailing  from  the  shore 
was  fast  approaciiing  towards  it,  and  was  fdready 
so  near  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  the  people 
on  board.     Approaching  nearer  to  the  ruins,  a 
pbtol  was  fired  thrice  from  those  on  deck  ;  when 
several  men  suddenly  emerged  from  the  vaults  be- 
nealh,  and  entered  the  area,  as  if  waiting  for  those 
on  board,  whose  signal  they  answered  by  returning 
the  fire.     They  were  robust,  hard-featured  men, , 
and  had  an  air  of  desperation  about  diem  that 
could  not  fail  to  intimidate  the  European  boys,  in 
so  unprotected  a  situation :  but  affection,  adminh^ 
tion,  or  grief,  were  alone  the  ruling  passions  of 
Augustus :  fear  was  a  feeling  he  had  never  known. 

"  Be  still,"  said  Edgar;  ««we  cannot  be  seen 
by  them;  they  will  notiiurt  us;  and  are  most 
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likely  waiting  to  be  taken  on  board :  when  they 
are  gone,  we  will  go  down**' 

Tliree  men  from  the  skiff  now  took  to  the  boat, 
and  rowed  to  the  shore;  whilst  those  from  below 
ran  to  the  waterVedge,  and  received  tliera  with 
the  gestures  of  congratulation, — ^all  returning  to 
the  Fortress. 

The  boys  kept  their  places  in  silence^  and  heard 
the  conversation  from  below.  A  remarkably  tall 
and  flUmt  man,  who  had  come  from  the  vaults, 
said — **  Well,  now  for  Holland;  I  can  follow  the 
trade  there  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  us  all; 
and  I  would  rather  turn  out,  and  break  stones  on 
the  highway,  than  have  my  1^  cramped  in  irons 
and  my  body  nailed  up  in  Chester  cage  again; 
no,  if  ever  they  catch  me  there  again,  let  them  hang 
me  at  once;  and  that  they  ;would  do  for  having 
slipped  twice  out  of  their  strong  holds.^  **  Nay, 
captain,"  exclaimed  several  voices  most  voci- 
ferously, ^<  you  are  not  going  to  desert  us,  after  we 
have  got  you  out  of  that  den  of  thieves,  and  set 
you  at  lafge  i^ain  amongst  honest  men,  who  pay 
for  what  they  get,  and  only  strive  at  many  a  hard 
risk  to  run  in  a  few  goods,  and  let  decent  folk  come 
in  for  them  at  a  fair  price.''  "  Desert  you,  my 
lads-^no^  never;  let  me  but  get  clear  of  this 
country,  and  out  at  sea,  and  I  will  defy  the  whole 
revenue  sharks." 

Charles,  who  had  never  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  %lf-control,  nor  now  possessed  the  in- 
tuitive perception,  that  the  men  were  idl  upon  the 
alert  to  depart,  gave  way  to  the  increasing  feelings  of 
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distant  idea  of  such  a  circumstance,  we  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  visit  them/' 

A  signal  was  now  made  from  the  vessel.  "The 
lads  shall  go,''  said  the  nominal  captain ;  '*  so 
swear,  that  all  you  have  heard  or  seen  today  shall 
never  pass  your  lips,  or  be  told  in  any  other  way/' 
*^  What  does  blackey  know  about  an  oath?**  said 
one  of  the  men :  who^  wild  and  irregular  as  were 
their  lives^  seemed  impressed  with  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  a  voluntary  oath,  feeling  in  their  souls 
the  power  of  that  God,  whom  their  hearts  never 
worshipped,  or  their  lives  acknowledged. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  him,** 
answered  Edgar ;  <^  he  does  not  understand  the 
laws  of  this  country,  or  how  you  may  have  offended 
them ;  but  to  save  my  lifcj  he  would  give  up  his." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  white  or  black  has  it," 
said  one  of  the  men,  who  had  been  least  vociferous ; 
<^  but  they  are  two  of  the  bravest  lads  I  ever  met 
with.'' 

Edgar  kneeled  down,  and  raising  his  eyes  and 
folded  hands  to  Heaven,  said,  in  a  deep  impressive 
tone—"  As  I  keep  your  secret,  may  God,  who 
now  looks  down  upon  us,  bless  or  forsake  me  in 
this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come !" 

He  looked  at  Madua ;  and  the  boy,  with  intui- 
tive perception,  understixxl  the  appeal.  He  raised 
his  arms  and  head  with  all  the  native  energy  of 
feeling,  and  said — "  By  my  moderns  spirit,  I  say 
wid  Edgar  P'  and  Charles  sobbed  out  the  repetition. 

The  leader  then  ofiered  his  hand  to  Edgar,  who 
shook  it  cordially.    «  Your  good  sense  and  spirit, 
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my  boy,^  said  he^  <*  has  sayed  jrou  all.  Farewdl ! 
if  ever  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  when  good  luck 
forsakes  me ;  think  then  of  a  man,  who,  in  sparing 
you,  may  have  ruined  himsel£''  "  Oh,  no^^  re- 
plied Edgar,  *'  I  would  sooner  die  than  break  my 
word !"  **  Away,  away  then/*  said  the  man>  **  we 
are  now  waited  for.    Remember  T' 

Edgar  spoke  not,  but  looked  up  to  Heaven — 
Aagu&tus  over  the  sea — to  tkeir  hearts,  the  most 
sacred  appeal  of  each.  After  they  had  walked 
more  than  a  mile  in  silence^  for  the  spirit  of  Edgar 
was  exhausted-— of  Charles  quite  depressed,  and 
that  of  Augustus  influenced  by  him  he  loved;  they 
saw  Philip  approach^  accompanied  by  the  groom, 
with  led  horses. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Seymour,"  scud  Edgar,  **  re- 
member by  what  we  are  bound — not  by  our  oaths 
ak>oe,  but  by  gratitude — by  honour — by  prudence 
also ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  those  people 
may  be  left  behind,  and  yet  make  the  ruins  their 
rendezvous;  and,  if  they  sliould  be  betrayed,  their 
desperation  will  not  stop  at  a  trifling  revenge." 

Edgar  did  not  actually  feel  these  apprehensions, 
but  he  feared  in  the  security  of  home,  and,  to  ex- 
cite the  alarm  and  consequent  tenderness  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Seymour,  their  son  might  insi- 
nuate some  circumstance  that  would  lead  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  whole;  and  he  felt  too  grateful, 
and  too  much  interested  for  the  generous  outlaw, 
not  to  wish  for  his  ultimate  security ;  and  well  he 
knew  the  fears  of  Charles  would  most  powerftiUy 
operate  to  the  preservation  of  the  secret.    They 
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mounted  tbe  horses,  and  the  animating  exercise 
restored  comparative  tranquillity. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Edgar  and 
Charles  were  unusually  silent;  the  former  was 
overpowered  by  recollection — the  latter  by  weari- 
ness, and  the  effects  of  terror.  Augustus,  whose 
feelings  had  been  least  powerfully  excited,  was  most 
himself.  Early  retiring  was  recommended  and 
adopted. 

Soon  as  Edgar  gained  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room,  he  acknowledged  upon  his  knees  the  merciful 
interposition  of  that  Being  who  had  softened  the 
hearts  of  those  daring  men,  and  preserved  them  from 
the  threatened  danger ;  and  he  arose  in' the  morn- 
ing with  recruited  strength  and  renovated  spirits. 

After  the  juvenile  party  had  left  the  suppex- 
room,  Mrs.  Manners  remarked  their  taciturnity : 
she  delighted  in  the  ardent  feelings  of  Edgar,  and 
expressed  surprise  at  his  silence. 

"  Weariness  of  foot,^  said  Mr.  Manners,  "would 
not  alone  restrain  them :  therefore,  I  am  convinced 
something  unforeseen  has  occurred ;  but,  as  I  do 
not  like  to  extort  confidence,  I  will  wait  till  the 
ingenuousness  of  Edgar,  the  ever-undisguised  na- 
ture of  Augustus,  oi;,"  adding  with  a  smile,  <^  the 
weakness  of  Charles,  reveals  the  mystery."  The 
seal  placed  on  their  lips,  difierent  as  was  the  im^ 
pression  of  each,  was  not  broken  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance was  gradually  obliterated  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 
And  are  ye  sure  he's  weej? 

TaoM  that  time  Charles  never  ventured  beyond 
the  pleasure-grounds,  except  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Manners ;  but  would  frequently  ac- 
company the  latter  in  the  exercise  of  walking,  of 
which  she  was  particularly  fond.  She  seldom  ex- 
ceeded the  home  circuit  of  the  park,  or  a  benevo- 
lent call  at  some  of  the  nearest  cottages  in  the 
adjacent  village.  Recognising  an  old  woman 
seated  at  her  door,  whose  neat  and  comfortable 
appearance  at  church  had  previously  attracted  her 
notice,  she  entered  self-invited  the  cottage,  and 
was  most  respectfully  solicited  to  sit  down,  which 
she  condescendingly  complied  with.  All  within  was 
neat,  clean,  and  weather-proof;  a  decent  bed  oc- 
cupied a  distant  comer,  and  in  an  opposite  window 
stood  one  of  those  coloured  plaster  figures  the 
itinerant  Italians  carry  round  the  country  upon 
their  heads ;  it  was  about  a  foot  high,  and  armed 
cap-a^pee  in  the  full  military  dress  of  a  British 
grenadier. 

'«  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  "  you  have 
placed  that  centinel  there  to  show  those  who  pass 
that  yonr  cottage  is  under  military  protection." 
^  Oh  no,'*'  replied  the  old  woman,  taking  the 
sportive  remark  in  a  literal  sense ;  ^*  I  set  it  there 
because  I  can  see  it  from  my  bed,  and  every  part 
of  my  room ;  and  you  see,  madam,  I  have  a  son 
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who  is  a  grenadier  in  the  thirty-seventh,  so  whea 
I  saw  that  imidge  I  was  determined  to  buy  it;  bat 
I  was  afeard  of  asking  the  price,  because  it  might 
have  been  more  money  than  I  could  have  spared. 
It  is  company  for  me,  madam ;  for  I  have  not  heard 
of  my  poor  Reuben  this  long  time.^'  "  WeU,** 
said  Mrs.  Manners,  '^  if  you  can  do  a  whole  day 
without  the  sight  of  it,  you  must  dine  with  Mrs. 
Kirby  on  Sunday ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
will  inquire  what  the  grenadiers  of  the  thirty-se* 
venth  are  doing.*'  "  Heaven  reward  your  good- 
ness, madam,  for  earth  cannot !'' 

Mrs.  Manners  departed;  her  affectionate  heart 
dilated  with  the  incident,  which  she  related  to  Mr. 
Manners  on  her  return.  **  A  similar  fancy  in  me," 
Said  she,  **  would  be  termed  romantic ;  yet  here 
we  sec  it  is  not  the  result  of  refinement,  but  of  the 
genuine  impulse  of  nature;  and,  indeed,  I  begin 
to  think^nay,  to  be  honest,  I  have  long  thought, 
that  the  most  amiable  and  the  purest  feelings  of 
our  hearts  are  suffered  to  die  away  uncommuni* 
catcd,  for  want  of  courage  to  avow  them,  lest  they 
should  be  condemned  by  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand, and  do  not  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  veil  the 
thorns  of  life  with  the  flowers  of  fancy.  You  smile, 
Mr.  Manners,  and  I  know  you  think  I  meet  them 
in  every  path ;  but,  so  long  as  I  do  not  go  out 
of  my  way  to  seek  them,  you  must  forgive  me, 
when  I  acknowledge  I  am  the  happier  for  gather- 
ing them." 

**  I  love  you,  my  dear  Mary,  for  being  just  what 
you  are ;  and  honour  those  feelings,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  that  can  sympathise  with  the 
mnocent  fancies  of  others:  we  will  not  only  inquire 
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of  the  thirty-seven tb,  but  I  will  write  to  the  Colonel, 
whom  I  know  very  well ;  and,  if  the  young  man  be 
deserving,  I  will  recommend  him  to  his  favour. 
You  shall  make  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy,  and 
yours,  I  am  sure,  wiU  join  the  harmony.^ 

Five  days  only  intervened  with  the  time  of  Ed- 
gar's return.  On  one  of  these,  Mr.  Manners  pro- 
posed walking  to  the  west  extremity  of  the  park, 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Priory^ 
He  was  there  building  a  new  and  commodious 
IjodgCj  that  he  intended  for  the  future  residence  of 
Geoi^  Simpson  when  the  death  of  his  mother  left 
him  at  liberty  to  become  its  occupant;  to  which 
sufficient  land  was  to  be  assigned  for  employ  and 
maintenance ;  ibr  George  was  to  be  a  free  denizen 
at  the  New  Liodge.  Edgar  took  a  lively  interest 
in  its  progress,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  take. 
the  latest  accounts  to  Ashhurst  After  surveying 
the  comfortable  arrangements  already  planned, 
thqr  returned  home,  leaving  the  park,  and  taking 
the  high  road,  that  for  two  miles  was  its  boundary. 
The  evening  came  suddenly  upon  them;  and  the 
timidity  of  Charles  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
gloom.  When  nearly  halt*  way  home,  footsteps 
were  heard  hastily  advancing  behind  them,  then 
ceased  awhile^  and  were  tiicn  again  resumed. 
Charles  came  quickly  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Manners ; 
and,  in  his  imagination,  the  desperadoes  of  the 
Fortress  were  coming  upon  them. 

<<  I&  it  a  robber  ?"  asked  he.  ^  No,  my  dear 
Charles/'  said  Mr.  Manneni;  '^robbers  sddom 
give  so  much  notice  of  their  approach.  It  is  some 
one  in  baste,  who  occasionally  stops  for  rest.^' 
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Tfae  steps  approached  niglier,  still  running  and 
testing  alternately.  Mr.  Manners  made  a  stand, 
and  turned  round  to  fece  the  follower.  It  was 
just  light  enough  to  see  he  wore  a  sailor's  dress, 
and  carried  a  short  thick  stick  in  his  hand. 

**  Pray,  your  honour,"  said  he,  **  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  if  I  can  get  a  night's  lodging  hereabout ; 
for  1  fear,  since  the  sun  went  in,  I  have  lost  my 
reckonings.  I  have  had  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
I  find  I  cannot  get  any  further  to-night." 

•<«  Prom  whence  are  you  come  ?'  asked  Mr.  Man- 
ners, as  he  walked  leisurely  fon^ard.  **  From 
Whitehaven,  please  your  honour,  where  I  came 
on  shore  yesterday,  after  having  been  at  sea  many 
years ;  but,  having  got  badly  hurt  in  my  breast, 
I  have  been  discharged,  and  am  now  making  all  the 
sail  I  can  for  home."  "  What  countryman  are 
you  ?'  ^'  Cumberland,  bonny  Cumberland ;  there 
I  was  bred  and  born,  and,  if  all  is  well,  there  will 
I  die."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  an  honest 
sailor,  and  a  Cumberland  man,  shall  not  want  a 
night's  lodging,  so  keep  along  with  us." 

The  sailor  walked  along  in  silence,  till  Mr. 
Manners  said — **  What  was  your  ship,  and  who 
was  your  captain  ?"  "  The  Dreadnought,  Cap- 
tain Duncan^^and  God  bless  them  both  wherever 
they  go !" 

An  electric  stroke  passed  through  the  heart  of 
Edgar:  but  he  controlled  his  emotions,  for  they 
were  now  entering  the  approach  to  the  house ;  and 
Mr.  Manners  desired  Augustus  to  show  the  tra- 
VeUer  to  the  servants'  hall.  To  ask  Augustus  was 
to  ask  Edgar ;  for,  like  a  double  cherry,  they  never 
parted. 
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Oa  their  r^oining  Mn  Manners,  Edgar  told 
bim  his  suspicions  and  his  hopes.  '^  The  Dread* 
noQgbt,  Captain  Duncan,  I  am  sure,  was  the  ship, 
and  the  captain  of  Richard  Armstrong.  Oh,  if  it 
be  he^  what  happiness  is  at  hand  for  the  good  old 
couple  at  Shepherd*8  Flat !"  '^-Be  composed,  my 
dear  boy;  we  will  ascertain  this  before  we  sleep." 

Idr.  Manners  then  gave  orders  that  the  sailor 
should  have  some  refr^ment,  and  then  be  taken 
to  his  libraiy.  *<  Ob,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  ^^  let 
Jtim  come  here ;  let  me  be.  a  partaker  of  the  hap- 
piness that  awaits  him»  Every-day  life  has  not 
such  blessings  in  store;  and  I  might  travel  miles 
to  see  fine  sights,  where  Uiere  would  be  no  banquet 
for  the  aficctions  like  this." 

Scarce  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  Mr. 
Manners  was  informed  the  sailor  waited  his  plea* 
sore. 

'<  Show  him  up  here,  Thomas;"  and. he  imme- 
diatdy  appeared.  <<  You  are  weary,**'  said  Mrs. 
Manners;  **sit  down  on  the  chair  next  you.'*^ 
'^  Oh  no,  my  good  lady,  I  am  both  rested  and  re* 
fipsahed,  thanks  to  his  Honour ;  and  I  think  I  can 
now  steer  on  again  without  giving  farther  trouble." 
^  Where  did  you  get  your  wound,  my  honest 
Jack  ?"  asked  Mr.  Manners.  <^  The  Dreadnought, 
ctr,  was  separated  in  a  stiff  gale  from  the  squadron, 
and  fell  in  with  the  enemy'^s  frigate.  I  had  my 
arm  broke  by  a  musket  stroke  in  attempting  to 
board  her,  and  a  pistol  shot  in  my  breast,  that  I 
believe  would  not  have  donc^  me  more  harm  if  it 
had  gone  through  me.  I  just  remember  the  thump 
it  gave  me  before  I  fell  upon  the  Frenchman's 
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deck;  however,  we  took  the  frigate^  and  that  was 
enough.  After  I  recovered,  1  found  the  contu- 
sion on  my  breast  worse  than  my  broken  arm;  I 
was  neither  able  to  fiirl  a  sail,  or  handle  a  reef,  or 
take  my  breath ;  so  my  captain,  who,  like  the  great 
Ndson  himself,  was  bold  as  a  lion,  but  g«itle  as  a 
Iamb,  would  have  me  put  on  board  a  merchant- 
man, and  sent  to  England.  I  got  pretty  well  b^re 
I  reached  London,  where  I  sought  out  for  a  coaster 
for  Whitehaven,  which  I  made  yesterday;  and 
now,  please  your  honour,  I  am  bound  homeward, 
where,  if  I  find  my  parents  alive,  and  willing  to 
forgive  me,  I  shall  forget  all  I  have  sufiered  both 
in  mind  and  body ;  for,  when  every  storm  arose, 
I  thought  it  was  a  judgment  upon  me — me,  the 
Jonah  of  the  ship,  for  leaving  such  worthy,  such 
childless  parents,  to  lament  my  loss  and  my  un«* 
wortliiness.*" 

Iklgar  could  no  longer  restrain  his  feelings  or 
his  tears.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  advanced  (o« 
wards  the  sailor,  and  said,  with  impatient  interro- 
gatory—"  Is  your  name  Armstrong — Richard 
Armstrong  P^Is  your  father  very  tall,  with  white 
hair  parting  over  his  forehead — and  your  mother 
a  nice  little  old  woman—and  do  they  live  upon 
Shepherd's  Flat, thatoverhangsthevaleofLodore 7*^ 

The  emodons  of  the  sailor  worked  in  him  even 
to  agony,  as  his  long  lost  home  was  thus  brought 
to  his  mind's  eye, — "  Oh,  sirs,  do  my  parents  yet 
live?— .My  name  is  Armstrong,  and  1  was  born  on 
Shepherd's  Flat ;  but  I  have  long  been  a  stray  sheep 
from  that  happy  fold.  My  father  I— My  father 
was  a  man  fit  to  walk  a  quarter-deck  ;  but  grief-— 
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grief  for  me,  may  have  changed  his  hair  to  grey, 
and  bowed  my  mother,  once  as  straight  as  a  main* 
mast,  to  the  earth  !"'  **  They  live,"  said  Edgar; 
'^  and  all  they  want  in  this  world  is  to  see,  to 
bless,  and  forgive  ^ou." 

Large  drops  coursed  each  other  down  his  wea* 
ther-beaten  face,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise t  at  l^igth  recovering  himself,  he  said— - 
*^  God  bless  your  noble  honours !  I  will  make 
straight  for  home/'  ^^  No^"  said  Mr.  Manners ; 
'^yoa  most  rest  here  to-night,  and  you  tlien  will 
be  enabled  to  complete  your  journey  to-morrow, 
and  appear  comfortably  before  your  parents.**^  He 
thai  rang,  and,  on  a  servant  s  appearing,  said— 
^^  Find  a  bed  for  diis  honest  sailor;  and.  after  he 
has  supped,  leave  him  at  liberty  to  go  to  rest  when- 
ever he  pleases:  send  Henderson  to  me.  Hen* 
derson,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  <<  there  is  a  neigh- 
bour of  yours  in  the  servants'*  hall — no  other  than 
the  son  of  the  old  shepherd  near  Dcepdougb» 
He  proceeds  on  his  way  to-morrow,  and  I  would 
have  you  direct  him  first  to  your  father'^s  house, 
for  I  think  his  sudden  appearance  will  be  too  much 
for  the  good  old  people.  Write  to  your  brother 
by  him,  and  desire  him  to  prepm*e  them  with  some 
caution,  on  the  probability  their  son  may  soon  re- 
torn.*  "I  will,  sir/*  "  And  pray,  Mr.  Henderson," 
said  Mrs.  Manners,  ^^  desire  your  brother  to  write 
you  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  by  the  first  post ; 
for  we  must  be  participators  in  their  joy/'  « 

He  bowed  assent,  and  immediately  went  to  con- 
gratulate his  old  acquaintance  and  schoolfellow* 
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It  was  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth^day;  a 
day  on  which  the  butler  was  authorised  to  grant 
as  much  indulgence  as  was  consistent  with  order 
and  sobriety. 

The  servants  were  all  assembled,  and  the  ma- 
riner was  so  much  caressed  and  invited  to  partake 
in  their  enjoyments  and  testimonies  of  loyalty,  that 
he  controlled  his  feelings,  and  participated  in  theirs. 
They  drew  from  him  a  relation  of  his  adventures ; 
and,  when  Mr.  Manners  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
thrice  reiterated  shout,  the  echo  of  which  reached 
even  the  drawing-room,  he  was  respectfully  an« 
vwered  by  the  servant  in  waiting,  **  Please,  sir,  it 
is  because  the  Bailor  man  has  just  boarded  a  French 
frigate,  and  hauled  down  her  colours." 

*<  My  mamma/'*  said  Charles,  ^*  would  not  allow 
such  riotous  ways  in  her  house,  I  am  sure/*  ^*  Riot 
and  disorder  never  find  a  place  in  miiie,"^  said  Mr. 
Manners.  <<  This  is  a  particular  circumstance, 
and  a  particular  occasion;  and  I  should-  be  sorry 
to  have  a  servant  in  my  hous^  who  did  not  rejoice 
on  the  birth-day  of  his  king,  and  who  would  not 
participate  in  the  honour  of  his  country.  My  ser- 
vants always  know  when  and  where  to  express 
these  feelings ;  and,  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  proud 
they  do  possess  them." 

"  Oh,  very  handsome !"  said  Augustus,  in  a  whis- 
per, to  Edgar.  <<  Great  spirit  make  him  after  his  own 
way ;  Madua  love  him  wide  as  de  world/* 

Early  as  the  boys  arose,  the  traveller  was  gone, 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  the  younger  Henderson, 
in  which  he  was  requested  by  his  brother  to  give  a 
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particular  and  immediate  answer.  His  compliance 
arrived  the  evening  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Edgar  and  Charles.  Mr.  Henderson  brought  it 
to  his  lady,  who  read  it  aloud  to  her  young 
friends. 

Deepdough,  June  6th. 
D£AR  BroTHEB, 

I  received  yours  last  night,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  were  all  surprised,  that  the  bearer  should  be 
Bicbard  Armstrong,  whom,  we  all  thought,  had 
died  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  just  dusk  when  he 
got  in,  dred  enough,  as  he  has  not  been  much 
used  to  walking.  My  mother  w^ished  him  to  stay 
all  night,  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded ;  so, 
according  to  your  desire,  I  went  with  him,  and 
when  we  got  on  the  Flat,  I  told  him  to  keep  back 
dll  I  went  into  the  house.  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  old  couple  up,  but  so  it  happened. 

^  Bless  us,''  said  the  old  woman,  '^  what  can 
have  brought  our  good  neebor  here  at  this  time 
o'  night  ?"  **  Good  news,**  said  I,  "  you  may  be 
sure;  do  not  you  remember  a  bonny  young  gen- 
tleman that  came  with  my  brother,  from  Mr. 
Manners^s  r"  **  Sure  enough,"  said  they,  **  we  do» 
and  shall  do  that  when  many  a  day's  gane  bye.'* 
••  My  heart,"  said  the  old  woman,  "has  yearned 
after  him,  ever  sin'  he  was  here.'"  **  Well,  what 
do  you  think,  if  be  has  seen  your  Richard  ?* 
**  What  think  I  P'  said  she,  rising  from  her  chair, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  ^^  I  should  think  he  was 
an  angel  from  heaven.'*'  But  sitting  down  again, 
she  said,  **  oh !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  he  cannot 
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have  got  upon  the  sea  by  this/'  "  No,  but  your 
son  may  have  got  upon  the  land  by  tliis/'  «*  I  am 
sure^  neighbour,''  said  the  old  man,  *'  you  would 
not  come  to  mock  us  in  our  affliction. — If  you 
know  any  thing  of  our  dear  child,  speak  out ;  joy 
can  never  come  too  soon.''  "  Well  then,'*  said  I, 
'^  he  is  safe  and  well,  and  not  far  from  here ;  by  this 
time,  I  dare  say  he  is  upon  the  Flat/' 

Up  they  both  got,  and  rushed  towards  the  door. 
Richard  saw  them  through  the  window,  and  burst 
in,  and  was  upon  his  knees  before  them.  His 
mother,  poor  old  creature!  sunk  down  beside 
him;  so  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  bring  her  to 
herself  again.  But  when  I  saw  them  a  little  more 
quieter,  I  would  come  away,  though  they  were  so 
thankful,  and  so  blessed,  as  they  said,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  let  me  go. 

I  cannot  describe  what  they  said  about  Mr. 
Manners,  and  his  lady,  and  Master  Bonville,  and 
you,  and  all  who  were  so  good  to  their  dear  child ; 
and  I  think,  the  old  man  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
walks  over  to  thank  them  all. — This  is  but  a  poor 
account  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  but  I  am  not 
used  to  write  these  sort  of  letters.  My  fatlier  and 
mother  send  their  love,  and  accept  the  same  from 
your  affectionnte  brother, 

Davie  Henderson. 

P.  S.  I  hope  little  Viper  setdes  with  Master 
3onville**he  will  be  a  fine  beauty. 

"  It  is  enough  !"  said  Mrs.  Manners ;  "  it  is  a 
foretaste  of  heaven,  the  re-union  of  father,  mother,' 
child,   the  forgiving  father,    the  penitent  son— 
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palaces  cannot,  will  not  present  such  exquisite 
eDJojrment  The  tender  feelings  of  natui-e,  like 
the  protection  of  Providence^  are  dispensed  without 
respect  of  persons:  to-morrow  evening,  Woodfield 
and  Seymour-Hall  will  be  the  scenes  of  equal, 
though  more  tranquil  happiness !'' 

**  Yon  go  away,''  said  Augustus  to  Edgar ;  *'  you 
leave  Madna:  Madua  never  leave  love  you  T' 
'^  E^lgar  leave  Derwent  Priory,"  said  Bonville; 
**  bat  never  leave  love  all  that  live  there."  "  You 
speak  Madua^s  speak  !*^  said  the  pleased  Boy. 
"  Yes,"  said  Edgar,  «  and  I  feel  Madua's  fed/'— . 
^  May  you  always  feel  alike^  dear  boys,''  exclaimed 
Mrs«  Manners,  *^  whilst  your  feelings  thus  flow 
firom  virtuous  affection !" 

From  the  colloquial  intercourse  of  the  past  visit, 
Mrs.  Manners  had  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
economies  of  Woodfield ;  from  its  higher  orders, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville,  Mr.  Conyers,*  and  Fanny, 
to  George  Simpson,  his  wife,  mother,  and  poor 
Catherine ;  the  geography  of  the  garden,  the 
accommodation  of  the  aviary,  and  the  interests  of 
the  museum.  She  had  produced  some  fine  branches 
of  red  and  white  coral,  designed  for  Fanny,  as  the 
prelude,  she  said,  of  their  future  acquaintance. 
*'  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  have  a  jewel  of  a  cu- 
riosity,  for  that  jewel  of  a  girl,  no  less  than  the  auto- 
graph of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  which  he  immediately 
produced  from  a  cabinet  in  which  it  was  preserved. 

"  During  the  great  insurrection  in  the  north,  in 
1569  and  70,  the  mandates  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  &tal  to  many  of  its  principal  inhabitants ;  in 
her  energetic  reign,   treasons  and  traitors  were 
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never  temporised  with* — This  relic  I  found  amongst 
some  official  papers,  in  the  possession  of  my  family^ 
who  were  then,  as  they  always  have  been,  the 
friends  of  their  sovereign. 

<*  This  fine  and  free  band,  that  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  her  determined  character,  than  to  her 
fair  features,  was  taught  her  by  her  tutor,  Richard 
Ascham,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  own  Teesdale :  and  to  give  you  an  ide$i  of  the 
royal  style,  I  have  copied  for  your  sister,  one  of  her 
letters  to  her  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  servant^ 
Ralph  Sadler  Knight,"  whose  state-papers  mate- 
rially illustrate  the  history  of  her  reign. — Edgar^ 
will  you  read  it  aloud  ? 

'^  The  Queen  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

*•  Trusty  and  wel-beloved,  we  grete  ye  well  and 
are  pleased,  that  you  shall  write  as  foUoweth,  being 
thereunto  advised  by  our  privie  counsell, 

Elizabeth,** 

^<  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  <<  it  was  to  that 
council,  not  die  queen,  which  the  male  satirists 
attribute  the  glory  of  England,  during  her  reign.'' 
**  It  is  not  so  severe  a  satire,  my  dear  Mary,**' 
replied  Mr.  Manners,  **  to  say,  that  when  women 
reign,  men  govern;  as  it  is  to  assert,  when  men 
reign, women  govern:  because,  the  distinguished 
abilities  that  Elizabeth^'s  ministers  possessed,  were 
by  her  discrimination  discovered,  and  by  her  sound 
policy  invested  with  powers  to  act.  I  think  the 
letter  I  have  copied  will  evince  the  attention 
Elizabeth  paid  to  the  education  of  her  young 
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nobility,  and  interest  my  young  visitors.  Ed- 
ward Manners,  third  earl  of  Rutland,  was  a 
minor,  and  ward  of  the  crown.  The  queen  had 
thoughts  of  making  him  chancellor,  when  he  was 
cot  off  by  a  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
At  Ihe  time  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  only 
thirteen. 

**  To  our  trusty  and  right  wel  beloved  counsellcr, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. ' 

<'  Elizabeth  R. 

"  By  the  Queen. 

^  Trusty  and  right  wel  beloved  counsellor,  we 
grete  ye  well.  By  our  letters  to  our  Cousin  of 
Sussex,  we  have  signified  the  causes  of  the  sending 
thither  of  our  cousin  the  Erie  of  Rutland,  whose 
desire  to  serve  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  youth  we 
cannot  but  much  allowe;  and,  considering  he  is 
by  the  order  of  the  la  we  in  our  tuition,  we  have  the 
more  care  that  he  should  be  wel  ordered  and  ad- 
vised. And  being  upon  this  occasion  absent  from! 
the  master  of  our  wards,  by  whom  he  hath  been 
very  willingly  directed,  we  have  made  choice  of 
you  to  take  care  of  him,  praying  you  to  have 
regard  of  his  wel  doing,  and  to  direct  him  in  all 
things  that  shall  be  for  our  service,  or  the  weale  of 
himselfe,  for  so  we  have  directed  him  to  do ;  and 
we  dowte  not  he  will  perform  it,  and  sliew  himself 
grateful  to  you  for  your  advice  which  you  shall 
give  him.     Given  under  our  signet  at  our  Castle 
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of  Windsor,  the  20th  of  November,  1569,  in  the 
twelfth  yere  of  our  reigne. 


im 


"  Dear  !^  said  Charles,  "  what  good  could  he 
do  at  thirteen  T  "  We  see  what  was  expected 
from  him  by  his  sovereign,"  said  Mr.  Manners ; 
"  and  from  her  confidential  servant  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Exeter,  whose  letter  on  the 
same  subject,  and  written  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
added. 

From  Mr.  Secretary  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir. 

«*To  the  Right  Honourable  Su-  Rafe  Sadler, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  one 
of  the  Queen's  Majesties  Privy  Council!. 

"  Sir — In  my  bedd  I  do  scrible  as  you  may  see, 
and  thcrfor  am  forced  to  wryte  shortly  and  rudly. 
You  shall  perceave,  by  the  Queen's  Majesties  let- 
ters both  to  my  lord  of  Sussex  and  to  yourself,  the 
cause  of  my  lord  of  Rutland's  comming.  I  pray 
you  the  rather  for  my  sake  be  tendre  and  careful 
over  hym,  and  I  know  he  wil  be  advised  by  you. 
I  have  dcly vered  hym  som  mony  in  his  purse ;  and> 
if  he  shal  nede  any  thyng,  I  will  see  his  chardgis 
satisiyed.  I  think  it  good  that  he  had  the  chardg 
of  his  tenants  to  serve  under  hym,  having  some 
that  can  guyde  hjrm  wel.  He  shal  thereby  norrish 
his  corradge,  and  his  tenants  shal  the  more  esteem 
hym.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  faithful  and  loyale.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  admonish  hym  if  you  see  him  neg- 
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ligent  of  resort  to  common  prayer.  I  have  Cbm- 
^nanded  my  sonne  to  attend  him,  whom  I  am  very 
willing  should  be  employed  in  any  service  that  he 
can  for  the  Queene's  Majestic  and  his  countrye; 
and,  in  lyke  manner^  I  beseecfae  you  challendg 
hym  as  you  would  your  owne,  for  things  nedeful 
for  youth  to  be  reformed.  From  Wyndsor,  in  my 
bedd,  November  20th,  1569." 

•'  I  wonder  how  much  money  he  delivered  into 
iispurse,^'  said  Charles;  "  for  I  think  he  was  an 
old  square  toes."**  "  I  do  not  know,**  said  Afr. 
Manners,  gravely,  "  what  ei&ct  the  form  of  his  toes 
had  upon  his  liberality;  but,  I  believe,  at  that 
time  our  young  nobility  had  very  little  money  to 
squander  away.  Elizabetb  was  very  tenacious  of 
her  own  money,  and  of  that  of  her  people."  "  I 
always  admire,'^  said  Mrs.  Manners,  <^  the  discre^ 
tion  with  which  the  domestic  expenditure  of  youth 
in  those  days  was  conducted,  and  the  submission 
with  which  it  was  received.  Mr.  Manners,  you  re- 
member how  much  we  were  pleased  with  the  let- 
ters of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  secretary  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  who,  when  at  eigb* 
teen,  the  only  son  oS  his  widowed  mother,  acknow- 
ledges with  so  much  gratitude  the  receipt  of  half-a- 
crown  from  his  aunt;  a  crown  from  his  sister,  and 
a  shilling  previously  received.  He  was  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford.*^ 

^*  I  would  not  have  had  the  shilling  or  the  hal& 
crown  either,''  said  Charles.  "  Ah,  me  1  Madua 
have  any  ting  dear  widow  moder  give,"  said  Au- 
gustus. 
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'<  You  are  not  aware.  Master  Seymour,  of  the 
comparative  value  of  money  in  those  days/'  ob« 
served  Mr.  Manners;  <'  nor  how  much  more  the 
means  of  expending  it  was  then  circumscribed." 

'<  There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusement/'  said 
Mrs.  Manners,  "  in  contemplating  the  simplicity  of 
our  forefathers.    You  remember,  my  dear  sir,  that 
Sir  George  asks  of  his  mother  a  piece  of  green 
cloth  to  cover  his  table  with ;  but,  as  no  comma-, 
nication  could  then  pass  between  Yorkshire  and 
Oxford  in  less  time  than  a  month,  he  w^as  provided 
previously  to  its  arrival.  His  mother,  foreseeing  this 
might  be,  desires  him  in  that  case  to  get  the  green 
cloth  mf^de  into  a  pair  of  stockings.^'    ^^  Green 
doth  stockings,"   said   Charles :   ^^  what  a  quiz 
he  would  look  I"     '^  He  would  look  like  others  at 
the  same  time,  my  dear,  and  dierefore  would  ex- 
cite no  particular  attention.    The  first  pair  of  silk- 
stockings  worn  in  England  was  a  present  from  the 
King  of  Spain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561,  and 
worn  in  France  twenty  years  before ;  and  it  was  at 
a  later  period  that  worsted-stockings  were  knitted; 
after  which,  the  frame  for  weaving  them  was  in- 
vented by  a  deigyman ;  but  it  would  be  long  before 
the  general  demand  could  be  answered.'' 

*'  To  die  at  thirty  I"  said  Edgar,  in  an  apostro- 
phising voice,  who  had  appeared  abstracted  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  '*  possessing 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  the  point  of 
filling  one  of  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  State !" 

Madua,  who  loved  all  Edgar^s  flights,  looked  to- 
wards him  with  smiling  affection;  and  Charles 
laughed  aloud. 
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Mr.  Manners  said,  <<  You  have  forgot  the  green 
stockings  in  the  seals,  my  young  lord  keeper,  have 
not  you  ?"  *^  Indeed,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
had  forgot  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  in  the  Earl  of 
Rudand ;  it  was  so  sad  to  die  just  then !'' 

*<  That  Being,  who  gave  us  life,  my  dear  Edgar, 
best  knows  when  to  reclaim  his  gifts.  But  it  is  a 
noble  ambition  that  aspires  to  those  honours  that 
are  the  reward  of  talent.  Life  is  not  to  be;  counted 
by  its  days,  but  by  its  deeds ;  and  at  thirty  the  Earl 
of  Rutland  had  lived  long  enough  to  secure  the 
highest  distinction  a  virtuous  man  can  aspire  to— 
the  respect  and  approbation  of  posterity."  <<  And,'' 
said  Mrs.  Manners,  giving  her  hand  to  Edgar, 
*^  the  tear  of  sympathy  and  admiration  from  a  youth 
like  you." 

Her  heart  was  touched  by  the  approacMng  se- 
paration, and  her  tears  flowed  unchecked.  Mr. 
Manners,  who  knew  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  that 
heart,  said — '^  we  shall  all  meet  again.''  *^  At  Wood- 
field,  1  hope,"  said  Edgar.  «'  At  Seymour  Hall," 
said  Charles,  very  emphatically.  *'  Ob,  both  very 
nice  place,"  said  Madua : — <<  and  in  Heaven,  at 
last,"  sighed  Mrs.  Manners,  who  rose  to  retire  for 
the  night.  She  gave  a  silent  and  tender  salute  to 
the  three  boys,  which  they  interpreted  as  her  tacit 
Sure  well. 

Mr.  Manners  and  Augustus  accompanied  them 
the  first  day's  journey,  at  the  termination  of  which 
they  found  the  carriage  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour 
waiting  for,  them. 

With  the  closing  day  the  sun  was  setting  with 
unclouded  radiance,  and  the  whole  west  was  illu^ 
minated  by  his  beams.    The  fine  dark  eyes  of  Aur 
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gustus  appeared  to  receive  added  lustre  from  con- 
templating its  glory,  and  his  heart  dilated  as  he 
surveyed  the  brilliant  horizcm.  Edgar  was  seated 
opposite  to  him  in  the  carriage :  he  arose,  folded 
him  in  his  arms — raised  his  eyes^  his  hands,  to  the 
western  sky,  dear  to  him  as  the  Orient  to  the  Per- 
sian ;  and,  with  his  own  emphasis^  said — **  You  be 
mine,  mine  alway  by  yon  grand  sun,  and  all  its 
shine  1"  ^*  I  will,"  said  Edgar,  with  feelings  as 
deep,  though  with  less  animated  expression,  **  I 
will,  my  dear  Madua." 

Though  Edgar  possessed  the  whole  heart  of 
Augustus,  his  generous  and  affectionate  nature  in- 
clined to  Charles,  and  extending  his  hand  towards 
Iiim,  said — "Charles,  too,  love  Madua?''  That  1 
will,''  he  cordially  replied.  "  Dear  boys,"  said  Mr. 
Manners,  ^  I  hope  your  friendship  is  bound  by  a 
threefold  cord,  that  will  never  be  broken;'*  but, 
thought  he,  the  trial  of  its  strength  is  yet  to  come, 
and  how  many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  world 
assails  our  best  feelings,  and  our  most  generous 
affections,  laughing  to  scorn  all  the  genuine  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  planting  its  own  hollow  pre- 
tensions and  selfish  designs  in  their  place  ! 

Mutual  expressions  of  regret  and  affection  were 
interchanged,  and  Mr.  Manners  saw  the  boys  drive 
away  before  he  ordered  his  own  carriage.  As  they 
travelled  with  Sir  Charleses  horses,  they  rested  in 
the  middle  of  the  journey ;  and  when  their  equipage 
was  ready,  there  was  yet  a  delay  of  half  an  hour 
from  the  canes,  pen-knives,  and  other  purchases 
Charles  had  made  in  the  tows,  not  being  all  col- 
lected and  deposited  in  the  carriage.  Twilight 
came  on  before  they  reached  Ashhurst.    The  dark 
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outline  of  the  wood  behind  Mr.  Bonville's  house 
marked  their  near  yicinity  to  home,  and  its  white 
front  soon  appeared  in  deep  shadow  beneath. 
The  boles  of  the  lime-trees  that  ro$e  on  its  fore- 
ground appeared  like  the  portico  of  a  temple;  and 
the  moving  lights  within  the  house  darted  thejr 
bright  beams  among  the  waving  foliage,  presenting 
to  the  eyes  of  Edgar  nothing  less  than  an  illu- 
minated palace,  where  ^very  good  genii  resided. 
Too  smoodily  over  the  soft  green  turf  the  carriage 
glided  to  reach  any  ear  but  that  of  the  faithful 
Keeper,  whose  loud  and  sudden  bark  announced 
its  approach  to  the  anticipating  family  within.  In 
a  moment  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  embowered 
door,  and  in  the  next  Edgar  was  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  had  met  the  cordial  embrace  of  his  father, 
and  the  fond  kiss  of  his  sister ;  whilst  every  peep- 
ing domestic  presented  a  countenance  of  congratu- 
latory welcome. 

Morgan,  who  had  been  waiting  some  time  for 
Master  Seymour,  took  the  vacant  place  in  the 
carriage,  that  proceeded  immediately  to  Seymour 
Hall. 

Edgar  never  thought  home  looked  more  beauti- 
ful, or  felt  its  inmates  more  dear;  and  to  them  he 
came  as  a  recovered  jewel,  whose  lustre  appeared 
more  bright  for  its  temporary  suspension:  it  is 
true  he  had  been  but  a  month  absent,  but  it  had 
been  his  first  absence,  and  its  period  had  been 
doubled  in  the  feelings  of  his  family. 

Fanny  had  prepared  the  decorations  of  the  nice 
little  supper:  she  wore  the  frock  she  knew  her 
brother  admired,  and  her  pianoforte  was  open,  widi 
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those  melodies  placed  vpon  its  staad  that  he  most 
loml;  eoosdoos  bappioess  i^arkled  in  her  eyes, 
and  gave  quicker  elasticity  to  her  foot.  Edgar 
thought,  that  to  contemplate  all  this  joy  for  his  re- 
turn was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  his 
absttice.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  friends 
he  had  left— of  the  manly  virtues  of  Mr.  Manners, 
and  the  feminine  graces  of  his  lady ;  but  even  his 
heaxt-inspired  eloquence  fiuled,  when  he  wished  to 
describe  the  glowing  attractions  €f  the  beautiful 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Then  Felcr  opened  hU  mouth,  and  snd,  Of  a  truth  1  ^)er- 
ceirr  that  God  is  120  rcs|)ecier  of  persons : 

But  that  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  u-ith  him. 

The  Act^  of  the  Apostles,  Chap.  x. 

In  all  the  bright  lustre  of  June  the  morning 
arose^  and  Edgar  had  visited  every  favourite  resort 
before  his  father  and  niother*s  bredcfast-taUe  was 
spread.     The  garden  and  the  arbour  were  rich  in 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  aviary  was  covered  with 
^e  gay  and  roving  tendrils  and  blossoms  of  the 
sweet-pea,  of  which  all  the  little  birds  of  the  air 
had  taken  possession,  sharing  with  the  domestic 
^A^  '^^  ^^^^^y  ^^^^  inclosure. 
AihhiT'^t^'^^^*^^'  ^^^  ^"^  ^*""y  walked  to 
tion  hid    iT  ''''*'^  ^""^  Conyers,    whom  indisposi- 
"  Benedicite    '  ^''''°'  Woodfield  several   days  :— 
man;  "  home  w^i  *'^^'"  exclaimed  the- dear  old 

"^  «ow  be  home  again;  and,  well 
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or  ill,  I  will  dine  at  Woodfield  to-morrow."  <<  To- 
day, to-day,"  said  Fanny ;  *<  we  have  to  call  upon 
Geoiige  Simpson  and  Catherine;  pray  let  us  find 
you  at  Woodfield  when  we  return.'"    "  How  easily 
we  are  piersuaded  to  do  what  we  like/'  he  replied. 
**  I  think  I  will  ride  down  to-day.^ 
'     Returning,  they  called  upon  George  Simpson 
and  Catherine,  and  the  former  heard,  with  grateful 
wonder,  the  preparations  making  for  his  future  re- 
sidence; the  latter  spread  her  hands  upon  the  head 
of  Edgar,  and  silently  thanked  God  for  his  return. 
The  health  and  spirits  of  Mr.  Conyers  seemed 
Rjoorated  in  the^recovery  of  the  boy  he  loved  so 
well;  and  after  haying  listened  to  the  reiterated 
praises  of  the  family  at  Derwent  Priory,  he  said, 
**  This  week  out  shall  be  all  holiday ;  and  then, 
Edgar,  we  must  quit  the   moderns  for  the  old 
Grecians  and   Mantuans,   if  we  mean  to  be  fit 
company    for   their   friends    and    acquaintance/' 
Edgar  walked  up  to  Seymour-Hall  in  the  evening, 
to  pay  bis  respects  to  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Sey- 
mour, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  to  see  his  young  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller. 

Sincere  and  afiectionate  was  the  reception  of 
Sir  Charles;  and  her  ladyship  observed,  it  was 
really  curious  to  see  how  that  boy  was  grown  and 
improved !  "  Grown  he  certainly  is,**  replied  Sir 
Charles,  ^'  but  I  don*t  know  how  he  can  be  im* 
proved ;  because,  at  all  times,  he  seemed  just  to  be 
what  was  proper  for  his  years."  **  I  suppose  be 
will  be  a  prodigy  then,  when  he  is  a  man,"  said 
Lady  Seymour ;  ^'  but  1  never  liked  prodigies.'' 
Charles  exerted  all  the  powers  of  persuasion  he 
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possessed,  to  keep  him  the  night,  in  vain ;  but  lie 
accepted  Edgar's  invitation  for  the  following  day, 
at  Woodfield,  where  he  was  always  amused  and 
happy. 

During  the  remaining  summer,  Edgar  gave  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to  his  studies,  attend- 
ing daily  upon  IMr.  Conyers  and  not  unfrequently 
becoming  a  resident  wiih  him  for  several  weeks: 
his   classical  acquirements  were  confined   to   the 
morning;  and  early  rising  aiforded  him  the  best 
opportunity  for  attaining  them.     In  the  after-part 
of  the  day,  he  read  to  his  mother  and  sister,  whilst 
they  sat  at  their  needles,   hist<Jry  or  poetry,   to 
which  the  excellent  sense  of  the  former  directed  his 
judgment,  and  awakened   his  taste. — When   the 
evenings  were  clear,  the  celestial  glebe  was  brought 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  lent  its  aid  to  the  delight- 
ful and  sublime  study  of  astronomy,—  that  heavenly 
science,  which,  unmixed  with  baser  matter,  elevates 
the  mind  of  man  to  the  grandest  system  of  liis 
Almighty  Maker.     The  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge was  no  task.     Edgar  and  Fanny  were  fami- 
liar with  the  stai-s ;  and  each  had  their  favourite 
constellations,  as  they  had  their  favourite  flowers. 
With  that  graceful  feeling,  that  in  all  things  influ- 
ences  the  female  mind,  Fanny  chose  the  beauti- 
ful Corona,  the  brilliant  diadem  of  the  skies ;  and 
Edgar,  with  the  more  solid  principles  that  actuate 
the  man,  selected  the  Ursa  major,  whose  steady 
pointers  direct  the  eye  to  the  mariner's  friend,  the 
polar  star.     «« I,''  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  who  always 
associated  herself  with  the  pleasures  of  her  children, 
'«  I  love  the   Pleiades,  which,  according  to  the 
Heathen  mythology,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
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Stars  is  so  much  connected,  were  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  the  first  astronomer:  I  never  look  upon 
them,  without  thinking  of  Hhe  seraph  band  of 
bisters  V  "  **  Leaving  the  constellations  for  you," 
said  Mr.  Bonville,  ^*  I  am  content  with  a  single 
planet,  the  Georgium  sidus,  which  reminds  me  of 
him,  who  has  been  the  ruling  star  of  England's 
glory  for  more  than  half  a  century, — my  amidble, 
pious,  and  venerable  king." 

The  succeeding  winter  introduced  a  very  agree- 
able addition  to  the  family  at  Seymour-Hall.     By 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Manners,  a  French 
eroigr6  became  a  residentiary  teacher  to  Charles, 
whom,  that  judicious  friend  foresaw,  would  never 
unite  a  learned  with  a  polite  education;  both  of 
which  the.Abb^  du  Plessis  was  very  competent  to 
iiapart;    but  the  acquisition  of  the  French  lan- 
guage»  in  its  most  elegant  purity,  was  indispensable 
in  the  latter ;  and  he  also  suggested  to  Sir  Charles 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  his  son,  having  Edgar 
the  companion  of  his  lessons. 
.   Mr.  Bonville  met  the  proposal  of  Sir  Charles 
with  grateful  pleasure ;  and  in  the  Abbe  du  Plessi?,. 
Edgar  found  more  than  a  French  preceptor,  ano- 
ther Mr.  Conyers,  differing  in  faith,  but  uniting  in 
all  that  was  amiable,  in  all  the  essentials  of  genuine 
goodness  and  piety.     The  Ahh6  du  Plessis  was 
amongst  those  conscientious  men,  who  would  not 
turn  apostates  from  their  faith,  to  save  their  lives ; 
yet  they   were  not  voluntary  deserters  of  their 
country.       The  fiends  who  then   ruled    France 
forced  him,  with  a  hundred  more  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,   on   board  a  scuttled  vessel.      Though 
prcdoomed  to  death  by  his  unnatural  countrymen. 
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the  Abb6  was  among  the  few  saved  by  the  arduous 
cxerdons  of  the  English  sailors,  sent  from  a  frigate, 
lying  off  Toulon. 

Arrived  in  England,  the  remembrance  of  his 
unhappy  country,  and  his  injured  king,  whom 
every  good  Frenchman  loved,  every  j3ious  French- 
man revered,  weighed  heavy  on  his  heart;  and 
cruel  as  France  had  been  to  him,  he  stiU  felt  it  was 
his  country.  The  fatal  intelligence  of  the  murder 
of  Louis^  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his  famOy,. 
were  succeeded  by  deeper  calamity.  His  widowed 
mother  and  tender  sister  had  been  accused  of 
weeping  for  the  sufierings  of  the  royal  family. — 
Execution  trod  upon  the  heels  of  accusation,  and 
they  died  together  upon  the  scaffold.  "  Tliy  will 
be  done  !"*  said  the  heart-broken  son  and  brother; 
*^  I  wait  thy  time,  O  my  God  I  and  then,  through 
the  merits  of  my  Saviour,  I  trust  I  shall  meet 
these  blessed  martyrs  in  thy  heavenly  presence." 

His  fine  tall  figure  was  bent  by  sorrow  more 
than  years,  and  by  it  his  brown  hair  changed  to 
gray ;  his  countenance  was  mild,  pensive,  and  re* 
signed ;  his  mind  firm  in  sufiering,  but  gentle  in 
endurance ;  and  it  was  in  promoting  or  witnessing 
the  happiness  of  others,  that  he  still  felt  himself  a 
man,  and  that  the  world  had  yet  claims  upon  him. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  being  who  could  have 
filled  his  situation  at  Seymour-Hall,  with  dignity 
to  himself. 

By  him,  the  pride  and  caprice  of  Lady  Seymour 
were  not  only  disregarded,  but  almost  unobserved. 
The  spirit  that  had  been  bowed  by  such  mighty 
calamities  as  his,  could  not  analyse  the  petty  hu- 
mours of  a  wayward  woman,  whom  he  considered 
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as  endowed  with  Heaven's  best  gifts :  a  sacred  home 

secured  to  her  and  her  posterity  by  a  free  coasts 

tutioD,— surrounded  by  a  loyid  peO{)le^  and  pro* 

tected  by  an  honourable  husband;  and  when  he 

obserred  her  captiously  insensible  of  such  blessings, 

he  pitied   her  infirmity,  but  preserved  his  own 

equanimity.     By  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  and  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Bonville^  he  was  regarded  as  a  being 

almost  sublimated  by  suffering  in  this  world,  and 

raised  to  a  higher  one  by  &ith  and  virtue. 

They  delighted  to  observe  the  happy  communion 
between  him  and  Mr.  Conyers,  the  protestant 
minister,  and  the  catholic  priest;  but  good  men^ 
of  whatever  persuasion,  must  love  one  another; 
and  genuine  goodness,  with  unafl^ted  humility,  is 
the  same  in  every  faith. 

Edgar  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  French 
lai^age  from  his  father ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  grammar  accelerated  that  of  the  French, 
as  did  his  colloquiid  mtercourse  with  the  Abb^ 
its  accomplished  pronunciation.  Giving  but  little 
time  to  sleep,  and  indefatigable  in  his  application, 
added  to  an  intuitive  &cility  in  acquiring  lan«» 
guages,  he  made  considerable  progress  in  th^ 
Italian,  with  which  his  reverend  friend  at  Sey* 
mour-Hall  was  very  conversant;  and  the  sixteenth 
summer  of  his  life  was  marked  by  his  various 
improvements  and  acquisitions,  still  retaining  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  bis  more  early  life,  its  sportive 
fancies,  and  its  tender  aflections. 

On  the  verge  of  the  park  stood  a  small  summer* 
bouse,  that  the  servanU  had  used  as  a  deposit  for 
their  drag-nets,  fishing  tackle,  or  whatever  they 
chose  to  put  there ;   even  for  these  purposes,  it 
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had  latterly  been  disused,  and  was  now  quite  de- 
serted. Edgar  had  observed  the  Abb6  s  periodical 
visits  to  this  place;  and  the  sympathetic  boy  ima- 
gined  the  motive. — Though  the  truly  pious  mind 
will  feel  "God's  temple  in  all  space/'  yet  it  loves 
to  appropriate  some  particular  spot  which  it  can 
sanctify  by  feeling,  and  seclude  from  common  ob- 
servation. 

Edgar  spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Conyers,  who  imme- 
diately met  the  boy  s  ideas. — "  We  will  mention  it 
to  Charles,  my  dear,'*  said  he;  "and  as  it  most 
probably  will  be  accomplished  by  his  agency,  let 
him  have  the  merit  of  it  with  the  Abb^/* 

"  Suppose,"  said  Edgar  to  Charles,  "  that  the 
little  summer-house,  the  Abb^  visits  every  morn- 
ing, was  cleaned  out,  and  made  into  a  chapel  for 
him  !"  "  Would  it  please  him,  think  you,  Edgar?" 
"  Oh !  I  am  sure  it  would."—"  Then  I  will  ask 
papa,"  said  Charles,  "  to  let  tl^e  men  begin  di- 
rectly." "  And  I,"  said  Edgar,  "  will  desire 
mamma  to  invite  the  Abbe  to  dine  and  pass  the 
whole  day  at  Woodfield,  that  we  may  prepare  it 
against  his  return,  without  his  knowing  any  thing 
of  it.^  Sir  Charles  was  always  agreeable  to  promote 
schemes  of  benevolence,  and  always  happy  to  see 
his  son  so  occupied. 

The  innocently  deluded  Abb^  passed  the  whole 
day  at  Woodfield,  and  the  two  boys  assisted  the 
servants  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  all  was  cleared 
away,  made  perfectly  clean,  a  carpet  spread  u)K>n 
the  floor ;  and  hassocks,  with  an  altar  table,  placed 
beneath  its  eastern  window.  This  was  all  the  time 
would  allow.  Upon  one  of  the  hassocks,  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  a  letter  was  left,  addressed  "  ta 
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the  Abb^  du  Plessis,'^  along  with  the  key  of  the 
building. 

t 
**  The  Abb£  is  respectfully  desired  to  put  down 
in  writintT  whatever  he  may  wish,  that  will  conse- 
crate this  place;  prepared  for  his  exclusive  use,  by 
his  afiectionate  pupil, 

Chahles  S&YMovaJ^ 

i  "No,  Edgar,"  said  Charles,  "you  wrote,  the 
copy  of  the  letter,  so  do  write,  pupils." — **  Excuse 
me,  dear  Charles;  I  have  no  right  to  dispose  of 
your  papa  s  domains — let  the  Abb£  believe  it  all 
your  own  attention/'  **  But  we  will  tell  him  how  we 
botli  worked  with  the  men,  Edgar/'  to  which  he 
agreed. 

The  boys  longed,  with  an  excusable  desire^  to 
witness  the  astonishment  of  the  Abbe,  the  ensuing 
morning;  but  had  too  much  delicacy  even  to  cross 
his  path.  He  met  them  in  the  librar}',  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  **  Oh  !*' 
said  he, ''  it  is  a  repose  for  which  my  soul  has  long 
wished,  my  heart  languished.  May  yours  never 
know  the  sorrows  its  holiness  alone  can  soothe  V\ 

"  Here,"  taking  a  paper  from  his  bosom,.  **is  an 
answer  to  your  tender  consideration  :  I  do  not  re- 
fuse its  kindness;  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  arc  a  part  of  its  creed,  and  its 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  seeks  or  aid  from  out- 
ward and  visible  signs.**  The  articles  required 
were  promptly  procured ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
soul  was  soon  completed  for  its  pious  and  humble 

minister. 

V  6 
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The  candour  and  charity  of  Mr.  Conyers  was 
not  yet  at  rest.  A  short  time  after  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  chapel,  he  was  passing  a  few  days  at  the 
Hall,  when  Lady  Seymour  expr^sed  her  intention 
of  taking  a  more  active  footman,  for  Charles,  than 
Philip.  To  this  Sir  Charles  agreed,  as  an  addi« 
tion,  but  not  as  a  substitute;  and  Philip  was  to 
remain  in  perpetuity — the  first  attendant  on  Master 
Seymour. 

A  young  man  applied  for  the  situation,  who 
brought  a  very  good  character  with  him,  from  the 
last  fiunily  he  had  lived  with,  in  Craven.  <*  It  is  a 
catholic  family,"  said  Lady  Seymour;  ^*  are  you 
one?"  "  Yes,  my  lady."*— "  You  will  not  do  then, 
— *I  shall  have  my  house  full  of  papists."' 

Mr.  Conyers  had  anticipated  the  conclusion  of 
her  speech ;  and  his  deep  cough  drowned  its  last 
word.  "  My  dear  lady,"  said  he,  "  let  the  young 
man  wait  a  while.** 

He  retired. — **  I  have  often,^'  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  ear  of  Lady  Seymour,  but  to  the 
heart  of  Sir  Charles,  <<  grieved  for  the  good  Abb^ 
that  he  had  no  one  to  commune  with  in  his  holy 
place,  and  thought  of  my  own  happiness  in  assem- 
bling with  those  who  are  gathered  together  in 
God's  name.  Engage  this  young  man ;  if  he  prove 
an  honest  servant,  his  profession  of  faith  ought  not 
to  be  set  against  him ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  rejoice 
M.  de  Plessis,  to  have  a  fellowship  in  the  little 
sanctuary  your  liberality  has  provided  him  with/' 

As  Lady  Seymour  approved  the  appearance, 
character,  and  demands  of  the  applicant,  she  gave 
her  permission  that  he  might  be  engaged ;  and  she 
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alTowed  the  reqoett  of  Mr.  Con  jeis  to  be  die  oitei^ 
sihle  reason. 

In  charity  of  hand  and  heart,  these  two-  good 

men  acted  m  unison*     After  furnishing  himself 

with  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  personal  appeal^ 

anoe  of  one  who  sat  at  the  table  of  Sir  Chartst 

Seymour,  M.  du  Plessis  gave  the  remainder  of  the 

patron*8  ample  stipend  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 

fands  for  the  relief  of  his  distressed  countrymen^ 

never  seeking  to  make  a  proselyte;  and  dearly  aa 

he  ioved  Charles  and  Edgar,  nerer  expressing  an 

opinion,  or  asserting  an  argument  in  favour  of  hit 

own  iaith,  that  could  make  them  falter  in  theirs; 

yet  he  had  preferred  death  and  banishment  to  its 

denial. 

The  only  indulgence  in  which  his  subdued  nature 
allowed  ilself,  was  the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  and 
when  the  gardener  discovered  **  what  a  good  florist 
the  French  gentleman  was,"  he  dug  over  a  piece  of 
ground,  that  he  dedred  him  to  take  for  his  own. 

No  encroachments  escaped  Lady  Seymour's  eye ; 
and  when  she  was  told  to  whom  the  parterre  was 
appropriated,  she  said,  **  she  thought  the  Abb^ 
might  have  been  content  with  those  flowera  that 
were  ialready  in  the  garden." — Strange  that  a  selfish 
nature  cannot,  will  not  sympathise  with  the  selfish 
indulgcncies  of  others !  self-love  and  social  are  only 
the  same  in  amiable  minds;  but  the  good  roan  most 
unsuspectingly  presented  Ifady  Seymour  with  a 
profusion  of  his  ino:|t  beautiful  carnations,  as  tri- 
butary flowers,  for  the  pleasure  their  cultivation 
had  afforded  him ;  and  though  the  most  unpresum- 
ing  of  human  beings,  he  had  also  formed  a  narrow 
border  around  his  little  chapel;  planted  it  with 
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flowers,  and  had  begun  to  train  the  quick  growing 
Irish  ivy  towards  the  windows;  to  which,  by  wa- 
tering and  cherishing,  he  soon  hoped  that  its  shade 
would  give  privacy  from  without,  and  solemnity 
within ;  whilst  Eklgar  and  Charles  took  mutual  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  the  happiness  they  had  dispensed. 

Returning  one  evening  from  the  Hall,  Fanny 
presented  her  brother  with  a  thickly  folded  letter, 
that  awaited  his  arrival.  ^*  It  is  the  writing  of  Mrs. 
Manners,^  said  he :  ^<  it  is  her  seal  too ;  that  must 
not  be  broken." — He  then  took  his  scissors  from  his 
pocket,  and  cut  it  carefully  round,  saying,  ^^  I  will 
just  look  it  over,  and  then  I  will  read  it  aloud.^ 

Mr.  Bonville  laid  aside  his  book,  and  his  manuna 
and  Fanny  gave  their  undivided  attention. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  all  their  pride,  still  wave  high  Wbarncliffe's  woods. 
Still  o'er  their  bow'rs  the  summer  dews  descend  ', 

Still  freshly  flow  the  Don's  translucent  floods, 
Aboi-e  whose  banks  the  rifted  rocks  ascend; 

Still  all  his  hidden  brooklets  rippling  wend 
Through  mossy  banks,  and  murmur  as  they  flow. 

Where  pensile  flow*r8y  like  bashful  virgins,  bend 
To  see  tneir  beauties  in  the  waves  below. 
That  kiss  their  perfumed  lips,  and  in  their  blushes  glow. 

W.  H.  S.  • 

**  London,  Bryanston-square^  Nov.  1. 

**  My  dear  Bonville, 
"  We  arrived  here  last  night.     Augustus  leads 
me  to  the  writing-table,  and  with  all  his  winning 

•  Hunter's  Hallamshire. 
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wajSy  asks  me  to  tell  Bon  vilie  how  much  we  thought 
of  him,  and  wished  for  him,  during  our  journey 
through  Yorkshire;  that  in  variety,  richness,  and 
extent,  may  be  termed  a  principality ;  but  this  we  do 
in  our  journey  through  life^  my  dear  young  friend : 
why,  therefore,  should  we  specify  Yorkshire?  Purlia- 
ment  is  expected  to  meet  soon,  and  Mr.  Manners 
wished  us  to  travel  whilst  the  weather  was  fine. 

"  We  changed  our  usual  route  by  way  of  Don- 
caster,  and  passed  through  Leeds.     At  Sheffield 

« 

ire  were  detained  one  day,  by  the  temporary  indis- 
position of  the  coachman. — We  took  occasion  of  the 
delay,  to  make  a  short  excursion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  recollecting  that  Wharncliffe  Lodge, 
near  Wortley,  was  in  the  vicinity,  I  was  desirous  of 
seeing  the  place  where  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  passed  the  three  first  years  of  her  married 
life^  and  where  her  son,  the  eccentric  and  erratic 
Edward  Wortley,  was  bom ;  which  in  after  life^ 
she  compared  to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Vaucluse, 
near  Avignon;  nor  indeed,  could  the  wooils  of 
Vallombrosa,  in  richness  or  antiquity,  unite  more 
magnificence,  than  those  we  have  visited. 

'^  We  took  post-horses,  and  set  off  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  Whamclifie,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  Afler  leaving  its  extended  suburbs, 
we  continued  to  ascend  during  a  drive  of  five 
miles,  the  two  latter  being  through  an  umbrageous 
wood  of  oak,  interspersed  with  birch,  that  closely 
bounded  the  carriage-way  on  either  side ;  not  ad- 
mitting a  peep  of  the  distant  country.  All  was 
close,  shadowy,  and  covert^  excepting  the  various 
ridings  on  each  hand,  that  branched  off  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood,  '  alleys  green,'  that  ap- 
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peared  to  invite  you  into  their  bowery  arcades. 
The  ascending  road,  of  excellent  sur&ce,  continued 
10  wind  through  the  wood,  admitting  no  terminat- 
ing vista  to  the  eye,  till  arrived  at  its  extremity — 
and  what  a  burst  of  landscape  was  then  presented  ! 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
«         Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 
Still  il  widens,  widens  still, 
Aud  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Those  thousand  meads,  diversified  by  swelling 
ki!iolls,  clustered  cottages,  gentlemen's  houses,  and  * 
the  grey  tower  of  the  Hamlet*s  church  *,  in  the 
aerial  distance  which,  though  standing  on  an  emi* 
uence,  appeared  to  repose  beneath  the  distant 
woods  and  hills,  and  overlook  the  smiling  plain 
beneath. 

"  Turning  from  this  amplitude  of  beauty,  we  en* 
tered,  on  the  left,  the  inclosed  ground,  tliat  led  to 
tlie  object  of  our  ride;  and  ascended  a  mile  of 
high  and  level  ground,  skirted  on  one  side  by  a 
thick  plantiition  of  Scots  firs;  and  on  the  other, 
open  to  a  wild,  bare,  and  mountainous  country, 
something  like  the  least  interesting  parts  of  our  own 
Cumberland.  We  then  descended  gently  towards 
tlie  house ;  the  roof  and  chimneys  of  which  were 
first  perceptible. 

^^  The  ground  contiguous  to  it,  on  the  left,  spread- 

*  EcclesBeld  Cht«rch,  called  by  the  vnlgnr,  and  very  de- 
servedly, *'  the  Minster  of  the  Moors."  U|X)n  the  psrgps  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Hunter's  «'  Annals  of  Hallamshirc,"  it  rises  in  all 
the  pride  of  its  early  erection,  and  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  later 
decorations;  the  latter  of  which,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
liSTe  eiadicated,  and  despoiled. 
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ing  below  the  shelter  of  the  fin,  that  coDtimied 
to  skirt  the  hill,  was  a  circular  area,  that  mast  ever 
bare  bade  defiance  to  cultivation,  and  which  no 
picturesque  eye  would  ever  wish  to  be  otherwiaa 
Grotesque  old  oaks,  presenting,  amidst  their  dark 
green  foliage,  a  black  and  leafless  arm,  or  a  bald 
and  withered  crown,  starting  from  amidst  the  low 
grey  rocks  that  seemed  thrown  around  in  the  most 
fisntafldc  confusion ;  between  whose  interstices,  the 
fern  grew  in  tufts  of  unusual  size  and  height,  form* 
ing  a  mimic  wood  beneath  them ;  the  whole  inter- 
mingled with  the  shining  hollies  as  old  as  the  oaks, 
and  groups  of  deer  as  wild  as  the  roebucks. 

*^  Over  the  House,  the  distant  country  united  its 
porple  tint  with  the  horizon;   and  hud  we  pro- 
ceeded no  further,  we  should  have  supposed  the 
heathy  outline  was  all  the  view  it  commanded— a 
House,  humble  as  is  its  extenial  appearance,  exceed- 
ing in  grandeur  of  situation,  the  palaces  of  kings-*- 
placed  on  the  very  verge  of  a  line  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  that  sweep  in  circular  pomp  on  either  hand, 
and  overhang  a  valley  that  lies  many  hundred  fa- 
thoms below — the  sides  of  its  grand  amphitheatre 
clothed  with  the  richest  mass  of  native  woods  that 
the  kingdom   presents; — ^their  unbroken  surface 
then  glowing  with  all  the  varieties  of  autumnal 
colouring. — Below  rolled  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Don,  iilclosed  by  its  rocky  banks,  too  far  beneath, 
and  too  much  shadowed  by  the  overhanging  woods, 
to  be  seen  from  the  heights  above.  Compared  even 
with  those  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  present  day, 
the  House  might  be  pronounced  mean ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  it  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  low  ceilings  and  contracted  windows  were 
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• 

thought  to  promote  the  warmth  and  comfort 
within;  and  though  the  residence  of  a  man  of 
raiiki  it  was  only  a  lodge  or  appendage  to  his  ex- 
tensive domains. 

.^  ^'  That  its  situation  was  selected  by  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  grand  scenes  and  sweet  sounds  of  nature, 
is  proved  by  an  mscription  within  the  house,  and 
which  the  present  owner,  no  doubt,  highly  values 
for  its  ancestorial  testimony ;  the  very  stones  pro- 
claiming his  hereditary  local  descent. — The  inscrip- 
tion, in  the  old  English  letter,  is  as  follows :— - 

"  *  Proy  for  the  soulc  of  Sir  Thomas  Wortelay, 
Knight  for  the  king's  body  to  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Richarde  the  Third,  Harry  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth,  hows  sauli's  God  pardon :  which  Thomas 
caused  a  house  to  be  mad  for  this  cause,  mydst  of 
Wharncliff,  for  his  pleasor,  and  to  hear  the  hartes 
bel,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord,  a  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ten/ 

*'  In  sixteen  hundred  and  seven,  the  stone  on  which 
this  inscription  was  engraven,  was  at  a  litde  dis- 
tance from  the  lodge,  where  seats  were  cut  in  the 
rock.  Indeed,  no  sounds  but  tliose  of  nature,  and 
the  elements,  could  the  voluntary  recluse  hear  at 
WarnclifFe  chase ;  and  so  little  alteration  has  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years  made,  that  its  present 
inhabitants  can  hear  little  more  than  the  flow  of 
unseen  waters,  the  hush  of  bending  woods,  and  the 
*  stags'  bellow/ 

"  Very  trifling  afdditions  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  the  original  building.  One  back-room,  pro- 
jecting  from  ito  line,  had  French  windows,  opening 
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upon  a  little  angular  pailerre,  that  looked  towards 

the  approach  we  bad  passed,  sheltered  on  two  sides 

by  the   building :    within    which    that    beautiful 

exotic,  the  China  Rose,  grew  in  bright  luxuriance. 

The  Countess  Erne,  who  is  resident  at  the  lodge, 

was  absent ;  we,  therefore,  asked  permission  to  take 

a  fuller  view  of  it«  surrounding  scenery ;  and  from 

witliout,  surveyed  the  rooms.      They  were  lined 

with  cheerful  papers,   and  furnished   with   those 

modern  accommodations  that  appertain  to  a  gentler 

woman's  habitation. 

.  "  Turning  the  west-end  of  the  building,  that  stood 
a  &w  yards  behind  the  line  of  its  front,  the  grand- 
eur of  VVharncliffe  burst  upon  our  view.  Woods, 
and  rocks,  and  sky,  deep  valleys,  and  distant  moors, 
in  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  a  fine  October  day  ! 
Here  again  was  another  little  square  inclosure,  se- 
cured by  an  almost  invisible  wire  fence,  extending 
from  the  comer  of  the  retreating  angle  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice.  Its  fairy  gate  admitted  us 
to  that  delight  of  a  country  residence — a  half  glass 
door,  that  at  the  end  of  the  house  entered  into  a 
handsome  room,  where  two  sash  windows  over- 
looked the  deeply  descending  valley,  to  which  the 
massy  pointed  grey-stones  rose  in  close  approxima* 
tion,  just  as  though  the  House  had  been  built  within 
their  natural  buttresses,  for  its  certain  support  and 
security.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  absent  lady, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  glass  door,  to  survey 
the  insi<le  of  the  room  from  its  outside — *  the 
guiltless  eye  enjoys,  but  wastes  not,*  and  there  it 
luxuriated  upon  its  home  delights.  A  nice  spin- 
ning wheel,  the  primitive  employ  of  ladies,  coeval 
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with  the  house,  was  there;  a  cheerful  fire,  a  read- 
ing table,  with  chairs  around  it,  and  cases  contain- 
ing books,  combined  with  the  view  it  commandod, 
to  render  this  the  sweetest  apartment  I  ever  saw. 

^  From  the  little  platform,  ten  or  twelve  steps  of 
wood,  painted  dark  green,  were  bedded  in  the 
steep  declivity,  to  aid  the  descent  to  a  small  terrace 
lying  below.  Upon  this  sweet  perch,  we  rested ; 
thetur^  green  as  an  emerald,  and  soft  as  velvet,  not 
exceeding  five  yards  in  breadth  and  length ;  from 
whence  we  surveyed  all  the  brilliant  scenery  of  the 
vale.  The  topmost  boughs  of  the  tall  ash,  the 
feathery  birch,  and  the  sturdy  oak,  waved  at  'our 
feet,  sinking  in  abrupt,  and  almost  perpendicular 
descent. 

'<  The  servants,  knowing  that  the  recollection  of 
the  dinner  hour  never  abridged  our  pleasant  itinera^ 
ries,  came  to  inform  us,  refreshments  had  been  put  in 
the  carriage,  of  which,  on  this  aerial  terrace,  we  par* 
took ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  I  never  before  sat  down 
in  a  dining-room  so  magnificent  I  unhesitatingly 
declared,  that  if  I  was  not  the  mistress  of  that 
House,  of  which  Mr.  Manners  is  the  master,  I 
would  rather  live  at  Whamclifie  lodge,  than  any 
place  T  ever  saw. 

^  Upon  narrow  borders  around  the  accessible 
walls  of  the  house,  the  privet  was  planted.  To 
soften  and  embellish  Uie  home^scenc  of  a  situation 
io  wild,  is  certainly  desirable:  but  the  town-grow* 
ing  privet  seemed  out  of  place  there,  amidst  the 
oaks  of  ages,  and  the  antique  evergreens,  that  the 
tame  desire,  in  its  earlier  inhabitants,  h^ d  planted. 
The  perennial  verdure^   and   the  bright  scarlet 
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berries  of  the  pericanthia  would  have  accorded 
well  with  the  sylvan  natives  of  die  place,  tinting  tlie 
walls,  and  glowing  in  the  winter  scene  of  this  aerial 
habitation,  when  <  clouds  and  storms,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it/ 

**  The  little  parterre  that  was  spread  out  before 
the  windows  of  the  back-room,  was  filled  with  sweet 
and  cherished  flowers — As  we  were  returning  to 
the  carriage^  the  gardener  advanced,  and  presented 
me  widi  a  fine  cluster  of  its  sovereign  Roses,  that 
I  onbesitatingly  accepted,  knowing  that  the  eye  to 
whom  their  tribute  was  due,  could  not  view  theiir 
transient  beauties.  This  delighted  Madua,  who 
knows  I  never  envy  any  thing,  but  the  possession 
cyf  a  rose;  and  that  I  think,  every  cottage  where  it 
grows,  has  that  to  boast,  which  adorns  the  palace 
of  their  prince. 

**  Mr.  Manners  observed,  *  that  the  civility  and 
attention  of  servants  were  always  the  reflection  of  the 
politeness  of  their  principals ;  that  in  the  intercourse 
he  had  had  with  the  domestics  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, in  all  their  gradations,  he  had  ever  found  them 
more  uniformly  and  minutely  attentive,  than  any 
others.' 

**  Consideration  for  the  horses  induced  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wortley,  two  miles  further,  where  they  also 
were  refreshed.  We  were  there  informed,  we 
might  return  by  a  diflerent  road,  through  the  valley 
tre  had  looked  upon. — Being  desirous  to  see  the 
same  scenery  in  a  diflerent  point  of  view,  we  acceded. 
Immediately  on  leaving  Wortley,  we  descended  a 
long  and  steep  hill,  and  turning  to  the  left,  entered 
upon  the  vale.    The  road  continued  by  the  side  of 
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the  Don,  that  emerged  from  its  source  in  the  moors 
above;  but  I  am  quite  unequal  to  describe  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  variety  which  the  succeeding 
seven  miles  presented.  On  the  left,  the  wooded 
amphitheatre ;  on  the  right,  hanging  copses,  tufts 
of  wood,  interspersed  with  sloping  pastures,  and 
nestling  cottages  beetled  over  the  road.  Tliese  we 
drove  too  closely  beneath,  to  see  in  their  best 
effect ;  but  all  on  the  Wharncliffe  side  was  in  fine 
distance  and  perspective. 

**  I  never  saw  the  actual  pomp  of  woods  before, 
sweeping  down  the  steep  declivity,  from  its  lofly 
summits  to  the  river^s  brink,  advancing  and  reced- 
ing as  we  passed  the  windings  of  the  vale,  and  pre^ 
seutiiig  their  varied  beauty  in  processional  array. 
The  road  was  laid  high  above  the  river'*s  bed.  The 
carriage  passed  close  to  its  steep  and  rocky  banks, 
and  L^dy  Mary  Wortley  could  not  have  been,  in 
more  danger,  when  she  awoke  Mr,  Wortley  on 
their  journey  in  Saxony,  than  we  were  in  the  do- 
mains of  her  descendant.  Though  the  poslUlions 
were  not  nodding  on  their  horses,  or  the  Elbe  rolU 
ing  below,  yet  the  banks  were  frequently  as  high, 
and  the  road  as  narrow,  and  the  waters  of  the  Don 
quite  deep  enough  to  have  terminated  our  terres- 
trial career — if  a  horse  had  fallen,  or  a  wheel  come 
off  on  its  slaty  verge.  We  looked  up  to  the  circu- 
lar rampart  tliat  crowned  tlie  summit  for  several 
miles ;  and  when  we  were  opposite  the  lodge^  that, 
like  an  eagle''s  nest,  appeared  perched  in  the  sky, 
we  scarcelv  could  believe  that  we  had  soared  so 
high,  or  that  the  foot  of  man  could  have  reached 
there. 
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**  Too  elevated  and  too  aerial  to  distinguish  its 
arcbitectural  pretensions;  its  numerous  chimneys 
tliat  rose  like  small  turrets^  accorded  well  with 
the  rocky  line,  of  which  it  appeared  to  form  a  part; 
every  object  was  in  perfect  keeping  but  one.  A 
newly  built  coach-house,  contiguous  to  the  lodge, 
and  there  not  unappropriate  or  obtrusive,  when, 
seen  from  the  vale  below,  internipted  the  feathery 
Vme  of  wood  and  the  fantastic  one  of  rock,  with  its 
heavy  square  barn-like  appearance. 

>  ^^  The  river  now  became  more  expansive,  and  its 
surface  smoother ;  the  banks  less  rugged,  yet  still 
Ugh ;  the  woods  drawing  closer  together,  and  their 
outline  gradually  declining  to  their  termination, 
darkening  all  the  vale,  over  which  the  mists  of 
evening  began  to  spread,  that  just  before  we  quit- 
ted, presented  a  new  and  striking  object — a  low 
and  extensive'  building,  apparently  placed,  in  the 
water,  called,  in  the  provincial  language  of  the 
country,  *  the  works.'  From  its  very  high  cupola 
chimney,  bright  flashes  of  fire  threw  their  lurid 
light  upon  the  woods,  which  was  again  moment- 
arily darkened  by  its  emitting  a  heavy  volume  of 
coal-black  smoke,  the  precursor  of  another  illumi- 
nation,— 

Dark  red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'cl ; 
Dark  rtd  beneath  the  waters  flow'J, 

Whilst  irom  the  unglazed  windows,  descending  to 
the  water's  brim,  the  reflection  of  the  fiery  furnace 
was  spread  in  '  blood-red  light'  over  its  whole 
surface.  The  dark  figures  at  work  within  could 
only  be  distinguished  in  contour;    and  as  they 
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passed  and  repassed,  bearing  red-hoi  iron  bars 
with  them,  I  thought  of  the  abode  of  the  Cyclops, 
preparing  their  firebi-ands  of  destruction,  and  with 
thundering  hammers  frightening  Silence  from  her 
sylvan  haunts.  I  was  very  glad  we  had  not  our 
own  high-fed  horses  brought  from  Sheffield  ;--the 
steady  creatui*es  we  had,  appeared  familiar  with  the 
scene,  and  took  us  safe  and  quickly  to  the  town. 

*'  In  talking  over  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise^  that  Lady  Mary  had  never 
made  the  uncommon  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
Wharncliffe  the  subject  erf  letters,  written  whilst  a 
resident  there;  and  that  1  thought  the  talents  of 
her  lively  ladyship  were  more  suited  to  courts  and 
cabinets,  than  the  charms  and  harmonies  of  nature. 

<^  ^  But,'  said  Mr.  Manners,  <  do  her  the  justice 
to  remember,  that  when  a  young  and  lovely  bride, 
she  never  complained  of  the  seclusioh  that  shut  her 
out  from  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
or  from  receiving  its  admiration ;  when  the  only 
intercourse  she  could  maintain  with,  her  few  and 
distant  neighbours,  was  by  journeys  made  on  horse- 
back: but  for  the  improved  roads,  it  now  presents  the 
s$me  seclusion  as  it  did  tlien,  and  Wharncliffe  ap» 
pears  the  same  to  us  as  it  did  to  Lady  Mary,  and 
to  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Stuart  VVortley,  *  tlie  knight 
of  die  body-guard  to  Edward  the  Fourth/  ^ 

"  I  know,  dear  Bonville,  you  will  think  yourself 
much  obliged  to  me  for  this  long  letter,  but  I  acquit 
you  of  the  weighty  obligation ;  for  I  have  had  a 
recompensing  pleasure  in  retracing  scenes  that 
your  participation  would  have  heightened,  and,  by 
the  *  sweet  pliability  of  wontan's  spirit,^  revisiting 
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them  with  you.  The  warm  aflcctions  of  Mr.  Maa* 
ners  and  Madua  are  yours.  The  latter  says,  ^  Tell 
bim,  Madua  love  him  so  well,  diat  he  can  say  no 
more!' 

^  To  your  highly  esteemed  famOy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonyille,  and  their  Fanny,  present  my  regards, 
whilst  with  the  most  affectionate  remembrances,  I 
remain  their  Edgar's  most  truly  attached, 

**  Mary  Manners.'^ 

''  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Fanny,  *^  that  Mrs.  Manners, 
who  appears  to  love  the  country  so  truly,  slionld 
go  to  live  in  London  T  ^<  Not  wholly  so^*'  an- 
swered  Mrs.  Bonville:  ^^  those  talents  that  give  a 
sest  to  retirement,  are  generally  awakened  by  an 
intercourse  with  society.  Talents  elicit  talent,  and 
it  is  from  the  communion  of  elegant  minds,  that 
intellectual  beings  carry  those  feelings  and  tastes 
into  the  country  that  add  its  greatest  charm  ;-^a 
quicker  and  more  lively  sense  of  its  pleasures,  from 
analogies  of  its  various  powers  over  the  human 
heart  and  senses.^ 

«<  The  poet  of  the  Night  Thoughts,"  said  Mr. 
Bonville,  "  observes,  'tis  converse  fits  for  solitude, 
as  exercise  for  salutary  rest  London  is  the  great 
scene  of  mental  action,  where  those  who  are  dis« 
tingaished  by  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  stand 
most  prominent;  wheregenius,  by  being  appreciated, 
is  rewarded.  Cultivated  intellect  and  polished  man- 
ners are  the  grace  of  the  higher  circles  in  London ; 
and  though  folly  and  frivolity  will  press  within, 
they  do  not  reach  its  centre.  The  strong  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  experienced  by  Mrs.  Manners, 
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in  her  journey  to  Wharncliffe,  will  be  transferred 
to  others,  gratifying  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
feel  like  her ;  and  awakening  the  tastes  of  those, 
in  whom  such  feelings  have  lain  dormant." 

"  Such  women  as  Mrs.  Manners,**  said  Edgar, 
"ought  to  go  into  the  gay  world,  to  show  its 
followers  there  are  pleasures  independent  of  it.** 
"  My  dear  Edgar,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  have  given 
the  best  reason,  why  Mrs.  Manners  should  go  to 

London." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  had  taken  care  to  instil 
early  into  the  minds  of  their  children  a  love  for 
reading ;  not  alone  as  the  vehicle  of  experienced 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  as  an  intellectual  oc- 
cupation, knowing  that  there  may  be,  by  its  whole- 
some antidote,  many  hours  redeemed  from  folly, 
and  that  something  worse,  to  which  folly  often 
leads  vacuity  of  mind. 

They  had  reversed  the  usual  plan  of  its  system. 
Books  of  imagination  had  not  been  first  put  into 
their  hands;  a  taste  for  reading  had  been  early  ex- 
cited, by  the  perusal  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, voyages  and  travels,  all  which  contain  events 
as  extraordinary  as  the  fancy  can  invent,  or  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings  produce;  and  now 
those  lighter  gratifications  of  the  young  reader 
were  introduced.  As  tlie  dessert  which  delights  the 
eye,  as  it  indulges  the  taste,  succeeds  to  the  inore 
salutary  repast,  so  did  Fairy  and  Arabian  Night 
Tales  succeed  Roll  in,  Hume,  and  Captain  Cook; 
and  in  the  mind  of  Edgar,  such  solid  researches 
maintained  a  foundation  too  firm,  and  covered 
a   space   too   broad,   to   admit  more  superficial 
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matter  to  take  deeper  root,  or  overrun  the  sacred 
ground 

Mrs.  Bqoville  sought  not  to  repress  the  exercise 
oi  the  imagination ;  but  it  was  her  care  to  restrain 
its  excess,  and  to  correct  its  exuberance.    8he  re- 
membered how  much  her  own  youth  had  been  en- 
chanted by  the  Arabian  Tales,  without  considering 
them  at  the  time,  as  the  epitome  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  characters  of  the  East ;  not  less  so  with 
the  moral  fair}*-tale  of  ^*  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 
The  ktter  had  come  down  from  London,  witli  the 
last  new  publicauons,  with    all    the  advantages 
of  modem  printing  and  illustration.     But  frcMn 
amongst  the  1  housand  and  One  Tales  of  the  Sul- 
taness  Scheherazade,  she  selected  and  read  aloud 
those  she  ch5se  her  children  should  hear. 

The  extravagances  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  afforded 
them  inexpressible  entertainment;  and  during  the 
time  they  were  its  auditors,  they  never  questioned 
the  power  of  its  Geniis. — Fanny  said,  ^<  she.  could 
not  imagine  any  thing  so  beautiful,  as  the  Magi- 
cian's cave.^  *^  Reach  the  prbm,  that  piece  of  tri- 
angular crystal,  from  my  room:  look  through  it 
upon  this  bright  and  sparkling  fire,  and  upon  the 
plants  in  the  window  upon  which  the  sun  now 
shines, — ^what  do  you  see?' 

^  Oh,  mamma!  heaps  of  rubies,  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, and  topazes,  all  hanging  in  rows  and  clus- 
ters, upon  the  branches,  ready  assorted  for  Aladdin 
txf^  choose." 

*^  Such,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  ^<  you  may  suppose 
dazzled  the  sight  of  the  Arabian  boy ;  but^  to- 
morrow, when  I  read  to  you  the  favourite  story  of 
my  childhood,  « Beauty  and  the  Beast,'   I  think 

▼OL.  I.  o 
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^  you  will  chooae^  with  its  heroine,  the  sweeter  and 
more  simple  object  she  preferred.*^  ^*  But  now, 
wfi^nwipj  please  to  tell  me,*^  said  Fanny,  <^  if  this 
pieoe  of  glass  is  of  any  other  use  than  to  look  at 
AJaddin'^scave?'^ 

<<  Most  assuredly,  my  dear :  the  three  aides  of 
the.prism»  whose  bases  are  all  paralleLa,  ooUect  and 
separate  the  rays  of  light,  as  th^  pass  through 
them« — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  sublimely  gifted 
philosopher,  first  discovered  its  use^  and  iqpplied  it 
tp  those  various  experiments  of  light  and  colour, 
that  his  genius  illustrated.  The  talents  and  virtues 
of  this  very  great  man  are  beautifully  depictured 
by  the  muse  of  Thomson,  in  a  poem  to  faia  me* 
mory.  Alluding  to  this  particular  illumination  of 
his  mind,  he  says-* 

Even  light  itself,  which  every  thing  display;, 

Shooe  uodtscovered,  till  his.  brighter  miod 

Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day»   . 

And  from  the  whitening,  undistinguish'd  blazc» 

Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind. 

To  the  chann*d  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 

Of  [Mirent  colours. 

0£  the^  h^  is  poetically  diffuse.  First,  the  <  flaQiing 
red,'  the  *  tfuvny  orange,'  the  <  d^dous  yellow," 
'  all  refreshing  green,'  « pure  blue,'  « deqaened  in- 
digo,*  and.  ^  fainting  violet;'  but  it  is  a  pity  to 
abridge  thq  glpwing  description ;  therefore,  I  refer 
you,  to  th^  poem/' 

<*  But,  mamma,  why  is  it  always  said,  <  the  diar 
mond,'  and  all  the  other  precious  stones ?' 

**  Beqa^6e  the  diamond  is  th^  ^t  in  rank»  va- 
lue^ and.  bei^uty ;  it  ia  the.  hardest  of  all  nmml 
si»b8tani:es»  and  cap  only  be  wrought  upon,  by  its. 
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own  pawder,  tfaerafceelesbliafafeto^xteiwiisuQarji, 
or  original  flaw.'* 

<^  I  th<Might9  mamma^  adamant  faadi  bean  the 
inrdkal. 6C  all  substancea;  beeauie^.  I  Uayehctoed;  it 
aaidr  *  as  hard  aa  adamant'  ^ 

^  The  diamond  is  the  adamant  a£  die  anoientf  , 
to  whom  all  the  most,  valuable  psenoov  stones  wrae 
hnoim  by  the  same  names,  we  call  themi  You 
inU  find  tilem  all  enumerated  in  the  breast-plate  of 
Aaran^  the  high  priest ;  dbring- the  time  of  whose 
priestly  authority,  the  wori^ingjof  gold  «Dd  ptecious 
stones  was  in  ib  greatest  perfectii»u  God;  himself 
filling  <Hie  of  the  tribe  of  Judidi  with  the  knowledge 
of  all  manner  of  workmanships  in  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass ;  in  cutting  of  atones  to  set  th«n,  and  in 
carving  of  timber;  saying  unto  Moeea^  <  I  have 
fiUed  him  with  the  spirit  of  God:'  from  which  we 
must  infer,,  that  all  ^  we  know  in  wisdom,  and  un«- 
derslaoding,  and  in  knowledge^  tti  devise  cunning 
works)'  comes  from  God;  tberefor^  to  pursue  and 
improve  thrai— -to  count  them  as  the  talents*  oom»> 
mitted  to  our  care,,  is  agreeable  to  him ;  and.  tUit 
ia  their  neglect^  as  in  their  abus^  we  shall  be  coni^ 
sidered  unprofitable  servants**^ 

^*Tbus/'  said  Mr.  Conyers,  who  had  listened 
with  pleased  attention  to  die  conversation,  *^  thus 
humblii^  the  pride  of  man,  who  would  iqppropriiate 
to  himself  the  praise  of  his  own  works,  forget* 
dng  that  all  that  is  great  and  excellent  in  him  is 
the  gift  o£ God ;  that  it  is  from  himthe  power, and 
the  might,  and  the  maj^ty  proceed.*^ 

<^  I.  am  very  happy  to  hear,  this  so  proved  from 
God'a  own  word,***  said  Fanny ;  **  because,  when  I 
am  admiring  the  works  of  die  cieature,  I  shall  ao( 

o2 
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knowledge  the  power  of  his  Creator;  and  I  do 
love  to  see  ingenious  people.^ 

The  ensuing  evening,  Mrs.  Bonville  read  the 
promised  tale ;  and  as  she  opened  the  juvenile  book, 
said,  **  Thus  we  pass  from  diamonds  to  roses — ^finom 
the  inost  venerable  of  all  books,  to  one  of  the  nm>> 
sery;  but  we  may  view  this  infiuitile  story  as  a 
•beautiful  all^;ory,  that  exemplifies  the  triumph  and 
reward  of  sweetness  of  temper.  The  Beast,  alike 
repulsive  to  the  eye  and  ear,  gains  upon  the  heart, 
ev^  of  Beauty,  by  the  goodness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper.  His  transforma- 
tion from  a  monster  to  a  handsome  young  man 
may  be  explained,  as  no  more  tiian  the  effect  that 
an  amiable  nature  dispenses  to  its  possessor. 

*'  The  Palace,  with  all  its  attractions,  would  have 
beqn  a  gloomy  prison — the  garden,  with  all  its 
roses,  a  cheerless  desert— had  its  owner  been  a 
monster  in  mind  rather  than  in  person.  The  unre- 
strained, uncorrected  indulgence  of  ill  tempier,  will 
transform  man  or  woman  to  a  monster,  without 
the  aid  of  the  fairies ;  cheerfulness  and  happiliess 
withering  beneath  its  blighting  influence^  and  poi- 
soning all  the  healthful  springs  of  the  heart  and 
mind.  If  I  was  asked  what  is  most  conducive  to 
the  real  enjoyment  of  life,  what  gives  grace  to  fiu 
vburs,  what  palliates  a  refusal,  what  soflens  disap- 
pointment, and  almost  soothes  despair,  I  should  say 
sweetness  of  temper ! 

**  I  do  not  mean,  my  children,  that  you  should  not 
discriminate  between  injuries  and  benefits;  that 
you  should  not  appreciate  affection  and  indi£fer- 
ence,  attention  and  negligence ;  but  that  you  should 
hold  the  equanimity  of  your  minds  above  the  petty 
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disqnietades  of  life ;  that  you  diould  bear  vrith  pa- 
tience the  weakness  of  others;  that  you  should  not 
take  refuge  in  sullenness  or  retort  from  their  un- 
merited accusations;  and,  that  if  you  are  railed  at, 
you  shall  not  rail  again,  but  turn  away  wrath  with 
a  soft  answer.  When  you,  yourselves,  have  cause 
fiir  di^leasure,  be  angry  and  sin  not  $  abhor  the 
oEbnce,  but  compassionate  the  offender;  for,  <in 
the  course  of  justice,'  we  have  all  something  due 
to  the  forbearance  of  each  other :  and  the  beautiful 
prayer,  whose  sublimity  bespeaks  its  divine  origin, 
unites  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  the  petitions 
fi>r  mercy. 

**  The  simple  taste  that  led  Beauty  to  prefer  a  rose 
to  more  shining  decorations,  influenced  her  love  of 
virtue  and  goodness  for  their  own  sakes;  and  in 
contemplating  their  attributes  in  the  Beast,  the 
peace  and  harmony  within  difiused  their  power, 
their  beautifying  power,  over  the  external  de- 
formity. 

^That  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  happi- 
ness of  others  may  be  the  punishment  of  the  en- 
vious and  ill-natured,  is  the  concluding  reflection 
the  story  excites." 

^  Oh !  dear,  dear  mamma,''  said  Edgar,  <*your 
goodness  in  amusing  us,  and  the  beautiful  reflections 
you  make  upon  the  story,  will  be  the  most  lasting 
impressions  that  it  will  make  upon  F^ny  and  I." 

On  the  following  morning,  Edgar  presented  his 
sister  with  a  folded  paper ;  it  was  inscribed  '^  To 
dear  Fanny.* — She  perused  its  contents  with  equal 
pride  and  pleasure. 

To  have  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  her,  was 
as  novel,  as  their  subject  was  appropriate  I     She 
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hm$eofd  le^ovt^mmio  har  mamma, aTiDgy-^  Is 
wC  dfiiur  /F4g»r^»  €uKy  as  rich  as  the  Miyimwi'a 
cave  ?  £haU  I  read  rtheia  am¥«  oiaiiioMif  mc  wmk, 

<*  To  dbaoe  your  ipleanir^  miy  loiie,  as  almaijK  ioo 
i^pneaUe  ilo  JnedMa^^-i  «n  all  attemion.^ 

With  •  olear  soft  voioe,  and  very  JoaiDs&at  aiodu«- 
lalioii,  Fvmyxemi  ^  the  ftii«finfl  aadidie  BflbjrJ" 

Bocircled  in  a  goUeti  band. 
And  glitt'ring  on  a  1ady*s  liand* 
A  OnHnood  and  *&  Riroy  jtone^ 
in  zsHtl dotlie,  WigbHyibone. 
The  Ruby,  of  his  colour  vain, 
Stid  to  jtbe  J^iamonclf  vvith  disdaiB, 
'  Your  pale,  thoi^h  brilliant  lustres,  eeem 
To  Fade  before  my  glowing  beam. 
YfYtj  should  the  rank  be  given  to  you 
Te  -ny  -swpenor  bii^jhuiess  due-?* 

Unmoved,  and  calm  in  conscious  worthy 
Replied  the  radiant  star  of  earth: 
'  Return  with  roe  into  the  mine, 
Tfiere  «ce  vte  wilt  4n<»t  -dlearly  «lMiie, 
In  natiiie  Jiue  and  iusire  "brigh  l. 
Unaided  by  rfflectiMg  light  I'   . 

Let  others  blaze  in  public  view. 
And  daim  the  praiM  thcf  think  their  due  ; 
Their  goad  deeds  in  the  world  are  heftrd« 
And  thus  Ahey  hinre  their  meet  jeward. 
But,  oh  !  be  yours  the  Diamond's  part — 
Be  good  in  secret  and  in  heart. 

Though  j^ui  light  shine  whece  n«ne  can  prsise 
The  splendid  lustre  of  its  rays- 
Enough  for  you  on  this  side  Heav'n, 
In  an  approving  heart,  is  given! — 
Abo.*  the  DiMDond-s  or  t*ie  Rub/a  fame, 
Slsmb  the  £|tr  rcQord  oTa  MiofliaB's  nan«e  S 
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^  TAe  Edgar  this  kisB,'^  my  Fanny^  <«and  lell 

bim,  if  the  seed  I  sow  produces  sach  flowers^  I 

iriH  travel^  all  Fairy  land  for  his  pkaimre.— 0<s 

toy  love^  transplant  them  to  your  memory^  and 

yoor  heart,  which  will  be  the  sweetest  tribute  your 

brodier  can  reoeiTe.^ 


CHAPTER  XlV. 

HiOQ  first  and  stmplesit  of  the  arts  that  rose 

To  dicer  the  world,  and  li^tfen  humaYl  ^0^1 

Frtend  of  th6  moorael'  I  Chiardmh  'Of  Ate  totah  I 

If  ay  If  <AkiKMe  Seulptitte !  wttliovt  bknie  pi«sdiiie> 

Rude  in  thy  laws,  thy  glory  to  rebte ; 

And  praise  ihec,  forming  with  a  potent  hand 

Thy  new  dominion  in  my  native  land  ? 

During  the  course  of  this  winter  the  future 
profession  of  Edgar  Bonville  was  happily  aiid 
finally  determined*  After  having  conlerred  with 
Mr.  Conyers,  Sir  Charles  ISqrmour  waited  upon 
Mr.  Bonville,  briefly  and  promptly  informing  him 
that  it  was  his  intention,  whenever  the  will  of 
Heaven  deprived  Ashhurst  of  its  Revet  end  Pastor, 
to  present  the  Living  to  the  boy,  whose  eftrly  life 
g»ve  so  much  promise  of  a  virtuous  maturity,  know- 
ing that  he  was  designed  for  holy  orders.  <<  1  have 
not  a  wish  in  this  life  beyond  what  your  assurance 
will  realise,'*  said  the  happy  and  grateAil  lather. 
"  I  trust  the  blossoms  ot  his  youth  will  produce 
fruit  worthy  the  soil  to  which  your  generous  friend- 
ship will  transfix  him." 
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Sir  Charles  saw  with  surprise  the  delight  and 
gratitude  he  had  excited,  and  how  deeply  Mr.  Bon- 
ville  was  aiFected  by  their  densatioos.  ^^  My  dear- 
sir,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty ;; 
Ihave  done  my  best  to  secure  to  the  parish  a 
worthy  clergyman,  and  to  my  son,  a  friexul — ^the 
friend  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth  will  be,  I 
hope,  the  honour  and  consolation  of  his  age. 
Good  morning,  my  dear  sir ;  tell  Mrs.  Bonyille 
the  young  parson  shall  teach  our  grey  hairs  wis- 
dom.**' Then  hastening  away,  as  though  he  feared  , 
looking  his  own  goodness  in  the  &ce. 

<^  Me  and  mine,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bonville,  ^<  shall 
be  bound  to  reverence  those  grey  hairs ;  and  with- 
out such  a  heart,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  but 
foolishness.^ 

Mrs.  Bonville  received  the  intelligence  with  live- 
lier feelings  of  happiness  than  even  the  happy 
.fiither.  To  have  her  darling  boy  fixed  in  a 
situation  most  consonant  to  his  tastes,  his  feelings, 
and  his  pursuits,  ~  the  restlessness  of  expectation 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  removed  from  him,  un- 
divided from  his  family,  and  his  paternal  roof,  his 
early  friends  of  every  degree,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
youthful  happiness;  whilst  the  remainder  of  his 
minority  would  be  occupied  in  the  completion  of 
those  studies  that  were  to  fit  him  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  that  were  to  succeed !  Confiding  in  the  good- 
ness of  her  God,  and  the  virtues  of  her  child,  the 
mother'^s  heart  reposed  in  bliss  without  alloy ;  and 
she  would  have  thought  it  dbtrust  in  the  one,  and 
ingratitude  to  the  other,  to  have  looked  onward 
through  the  vista  of  life  for  possible  evils,  when  th^ 
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preBeot  period  was  so  fraught  with  such  blessings. 
Could  the  grateful  &ther  and  mother  have  seen  a 
mitre  at  the  termination  of  that  view,  it  would  not 
bare  withdrawn  their .  i^e from  the  living  of  Ash- 
hurst,  the  ccxisummation  of  their  wishes :  for  it  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  present  good,  and  in  know- 
ing how  to  abound,  their  secret  of  happiness  con- 
ssted. 

Soon  after  arrived  their  Reverend  Friend,  who, 
unUke  the  great  Elizabeth,  felt  no  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge his  successor.  **  I  have  given  myself  joj," 
said  h^  with  the  most  benevolent  exultation ;  ^*  and 
now,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  come  to  share  in  yours* 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  has  shown  himself  what  I 
always  have  known  him  to  be— a  good  man,  who 
has  preferred  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  fisither  to 
any  other  considerations:  but  observe,^  said  he, 
sndling;  ^  I  mean,  to  hold  fiEut,  and  shall  not  be  so 
complaisant  to  your  boy— well  as  I  love  him,  to 
$tep  aadcy  and  give  him  my  plisce,  even  though  he 
was  i^ady  for  it^"  **  God  grant,^'  said  Mr.  Bon- 
ville,  with  all  the  seriousness  the  invocation  in- 
^ired,  <*  he  may  be  ready  for  it  long  before  he 
possesses  it  I  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  he  would  as 
soon  wish  to  become  master  of  my  House  as  of  your 
Pulpit"  <<  I  know  it,^  said  the  good  old  man ; 
**  I  know  it :  but  I  must  have  my  joke,  or  my  little 
Fanny  here  would  not  love  me." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bonville.  <f  Had 
he  not  looked  so  like  her  &ther,"  she  would  have 
loved  him;  but,  in  the  similari^  of  years,  of. 
manners,  of  tempered  cheerfulness,  and  of  pro- 
fession, she  felt  her  heart  still  closer  drawn  to* 
wards  him :  £dgar*s  sense  of  happiness  was  silent* 

o5 
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bat  deeply  impressed:  be  viewed  his  father,  %r 
Chafles  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Conyers,  as  the  triune 
vimte  by  whom  R  was  effected,  loving  and  re-» 
verencing  them  with  all  his  heart 

To  inform  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MantieR  of  an  etent 
so  important  to  his  fiitnre  life,  was  no  less  a  duty 
than  a  pleasure;  and  Edgar  receited  from  each  an 
early  acknowledgment  of  the  satisfaction  he  had 
conveyed. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Manners  was  concise  Mid  eni'- 


*<  I  honour  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  Sqr* 
moor's  decision ;  and  I  trust  that  you,  my  young 
fiiend,  will  still  puraoe  the  course  of  virtue  and 
improvement  on  which  yon  are  advancing.  I 
hope  to  see  you  before  you  connnence  your  aca- 
demic life;  but  riiould  I  be  prevented  diat  pleasure, 
I  will  address  your  excellent  father  upon  the  sub- 
ject If  Cambridge  is  to  be  your  universi^,  I  have 
several  friends  amongst  its  most  disihiguished  Prou 
fessors,  as  I  have  a  strong  predilection  in  fiivottr  of 
one  in  particular  of  its  noble  Colleges:  till  then, 
my  dear  boy,  and  I  trust  loi^  afterwards,  I  am 
your  sincerely  attached 

«  W.  H.  Mankers." 

Mrs.  Manners  wrote  more  diffusely,  more  the  wo- 
man's letter ;  her  memory  retracing,  and  her  hopes 
anticipating,  every  circumstance  and  every  object  ou 
which  her  heart  reposed  and  her  fancy  revelled  in, 
enjoying  a  mental  and  s^.created  society,  by  which 
distance  was  lessened  and  absence  solaced.  Edgar 
was  to  her  as  a  darling  child,  sharing  %rith  Au- 
gustus almost  a  mother's  love.     Inheriting  the 


trttrm  affiscddns  and  the  entbtniaitic  fidtoye  c^  heif 
o«m  bdoved  patent,  the  r^oioed  tameet  the  latM 
aahmrted  feelings  in  those  who  were  entering  upon 
the  world,  as  in  those  whom  the  world  had  no€ 
qioiledft 

Aiker  having  expressed  her  most  lively  fseling 
oik  the  subject  Edgar's  letter  had  conveyed,  she 
called  apon  his  participation  in  her  pleasures^ 
^  In  my  last  long  letter/'  continued  she,  **  I  en- 
deavoared  to  describe  to  you  the  luxuriance  of 
natmre  in  all  her  magnificence.  I  now  wish  to  in^ 
trodoce  to  you  the  triumph  of  art  in  all  its  exceU 
lenoe. — Miss  Johnnes,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr* 
Johnnesy  of  Hafod,  a  man  whose  name  stands 
high  in  the  world  of  taste  and  literature,  was  an 
object  in  which  all  the  parental  hopes,  proud  ex-* 
pectation%  and  tender  solidtodes,  of  her  most  atv 
complished  parents  concentrated,  combining  every 
attiaetion  that  nature^  fortune,  and  educatiim,  could 
pi^ssent ;  and,  since  the  death  of  Miss  Boothby  bf 
Ashbourne,  never  has  there  been  ^  so  total  a 
wreck^'  of  parental  love  and  parental  anticipations : 
she  died  at  nineteen;  and,  to  perpetuate  her  beauty, 
goodness,  and  talents,  and  to  testify  their  grief  and 
desolation,  a  monument  of  the  purest  white  marble, 
admirably  conceived  and  exquisitely  finished  by  a 
British  artist,  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  village- 
diurch  of  her  native  Wales,  but  which  now  orna- 
meiits  the  gallery  of  that  ardst  whose  name  it  will  im- 
moirtaUze.  To  that  gallery,  my  dear  BoQville,  I  will 
now  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  leave  you  to  con- 
template its  principal  attraction.  The  monument 
consistt  of  thfiee  figures,  large  as  life,  and  it  is  difficult 
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to  determine  which  is  the  most  impressive;  but  the 
dymg  oile  of  Miss  Johnnes  must  be  oonstd^r^  the 
first.   Her  recumbent  form  presents  the  unresisted 
languor  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  her  beau- 
tiful &ce  expresses  a  foretaste  of  celestial  hap[Mne8s»  - 
possessing  only  one  feding  of  humanity— that  of 
affection  for  her  mourning  parents.  Over  the  back 
of  the  touch,  the  ^ther  hangs— his  manly  features 
subdued  by  grief-*his  eyes  riveted  on  the  face  pf 
his  dying  child ;  bending  forward,  his  hand  is  raised 
towards  her,  as  though  it  would  arrest  the  fleeting 
spirit.     The  mother  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  ooucb, . 
her  veUed  head  drooping  over  it— one  hand  stretch- 
ed out,  and  resting  upon  the  beloved  form,  that  it 
appears  yet  happiness  to  touch :  the  other  presdng . 
the  foldings  of  her  robe  to  that  face^  no  power  on 
earth  could  depicture.      Attached  to  the  groop, 
and  displayed  with  the  utmost  grace  and  keeping^ 
are  the  testimonials  of  Miss  Johnnes's  peculiar  ao- 
0omplishments— music  and  drawing:  an  open  scrtdl, 
pjresenting  the  most  beautiful  of  Handel's  songs — 

'  AngeU  ever  bright  «ndfftir» 
Take,  oh  take  me  to  your  care  !* 

meets  its  reqionse  in  every  heart — its  tribute  from 
every  eye. 

*'  Appropriate  as  these  emblematic  devices  are, 
they  are  yet  perfi?ctly  unobtrusive,  and  catch  the 
sight,  as  it  were^  but  in  shadow.  Hie  &ces  of  the 
father  and  the  daughter  are  portraits  of  striking 
resemblance :  the  first  is  the  most  living  Statue  I 
ever  saw,  or  imagined,  appearing  to  stand  in 
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speechless  agony,*  nol  becaase'  it  is  marbre^  but. 
because  it  is  ov^rwfaekned  with  grid*:  the  latter 
almost  lifdess,  because  life  is  departing,  piiesenting: 
death  under  its  most  sublime  aspect,  without  fear? 
aod  without  reproach.  The  outline  is  pyramidical, 
the  standing  figure  of  Mr.  Johnnes  forming  the 
highest  point :  the  couch,  of  simple  elegance,  is  the 
central  base^  and  the  kneeling  form  of  Mrs.  Johnnes 
the  termination. 

^  Criticism  cannot  find  a  point  to  rest  upon,  and 
if  it  could,  every  tender  feeling  of  humanity  would 
withdraw  it  from  the  sacred  soene. 

**  The  artis^  whose  design  and  execution  it  is,  is 
young  in  years,  but  mature  in  excellence.  He  is 
a  native  of  Derbyshire,  who,  proud  of  her  offspring, 
xnay  exulUngly  raise  her  head,  and  say— r*  He  is 
my  son.^  If  you  ever  see  this  beautiful  monument 
of  Miss  Johnnes,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage 
to  se^  it  will  be  in  her  native  Wales,  where  it  is 
destined  to  remain;  where  she,  had  not  Heaven, 
redaimed  its  own,  would  have  shone  a  light  amidst 
its  mountains. 

^  Madua  contemplated  the  whole  with  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  pressed  forward  to  clasp  the  hand, 
in  all  its  hopeless  expression,  of  the  heart-broken 
mother. — Long^  long,  my  Bonville,  may  grief  like 
this  be  warded  from  the  hearts  of  your  dear  parents, 
is  the  fond  wish  of  mine. 

<<  Akme  Mamkers.'^ 

«  The  mind  of  Mrs.  Manners,""  said  Edgar, 
*'  ponocsocg  the  properties  of  the  philosopher's  stone : 
every  object  by  which  it  is  attracted  is  transmuted 
to  gQld.**     ^<  A  mind  thus  formed,''  replied  Mi's. 
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B(Hiville»  <<  is  a  riclier  poflscMion  than  that  ignii 
fatuus  of  the  alchymist  I  long  to  know  this 
chamiiiig  friend  of  yours ;  but  I  feur  a  h^art  ao 
sansibly  aliye  to  every  *  touch  of  joy  or  woe'  inttaC 
feel  its  own  sorrows,  and  those  of  others,  with 
keener  anguish ;  though  the  power  she  possesseSi 
of  dispensing  sympathy  and  consolation,  is,  to  a 
nature  so  constituted,  comparative  happiness.^ 

<<  I  think,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  I  would  rather 
see  the  monument  in  Wales  than  in  London ;  for 
there  it  ^ould  appear  more  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Johnnes.*^  <*  Your  feelings  are  certainly 
just,  and  true  to  nature;  and  I  agree  with  them, 
except  I  could  at  the  same  time  see  the  hand  that 
produced,  and  commune  with  the  mind  that  oon- 
dmved  if  "  My  dear  mamma,"  rejoined  Fanny, 
'*  you  share  with  Mrs.  Manners  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  more  marked  by  feeling 
and  improvement  than  by  circumstance.  Edgar's 
unremitting  attention  to  his  studies  could  not  fttl 
producing  its  consequent  effect :  he  was  an  eltcdient 
Latin  sdiolar,  and  a  very  good  Grecian.  Under  the 
unwearying  care  of  his  reverend  preceptor,  he  was 
commencing  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  l&nguage. 
In  union  with  these  acquisitions,  Edgar  s  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Abb6  du  Plessis  extended  his 
literary  attainments :  by  him  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  and  became  his  pupil  in  Arabic :  his 
facility  in  acquiring  foreign  languages  was  almost 
peculiar  to  himself:  he  imparted  his  French  lessons 
to  his  sister;  and,  fix)m  a  preceptor  so  beloved,  «he 
derived  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Abb^  yet  retained  his  sttttation  at  Seymour 
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Hali^  widi  digni^  to  hit  own  character,  and  the 
rcyect  <^  ail  its  houBehoId.  From  his  society  and 
gBAendcoavenuitiGtB,  Chaiies  could  not&il  deriving 
imprcffem^nL  His  mind  was  Btored  with  polite 
lkeratiu«»  jnd  his  mami^«  had  received  the  highest 
polish  from  his  intercourse  with  the  best  Parittan 
company.  At  Woodfieid  he  was  always  a  welcome 
Waiter,  and  the  two  ministers  of  God,  whom  tbey 
both  served,  according  to  thdr  di&rent  belief,  with 
fmlfaful  diligence,  frequently  passed  their  friendly 
ei^enings  together  at  the  Parsonage,  where,  in  cfaa^ 
rity  and  good-will  to  their  iellow-creatures,  they 
had  but  one  heart,  and  one  mind. 

The  simple  sports  of  childhood,  that  had  never  in- 
terested Charles  Seymour,  exoqit  when  directed  and 
participated  in  by  Edgar,  had  now  ceased  tp  please, 
and  were  sddom  recollected ;  whilst  the  remem- 
hzance  of  thoee  sports  afforded  the  latter  the  most 
pleasii^  reflecdqns,  and,  amidst  the  pursuits  of  his 
more  advilaced  youth,  were  always  recurred   to 
with  exquisite  delight :  he  could  even  yet  build  an 
arbour,  divert  a  rivulet,  or  train  a  creeper,  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  he  had  ever  done;  bat,  alas ! 
tke  same  pursuits  were  not  of  a  nature  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Charles ;  who,  availing  himself  of 
his  father  s  indulgence,  sought  his  amusements  from 
more  expensive,  and  less  innocent  sources.    He  had 
become  perfectly   acquainted  with  the  technical 
phrases  of  die  turf  and  the  stable.     His  dress  assi- 
Toilated  with  those  whose  occupations  attached 
them  to  their  resorts,  and  his  increasing  intimacy 
with  such  a|)peared  the  death-blow  to  the  expecta- 
tians  of  ihoie  friends  wha  had  ventured  to  raiise 
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better  hopes  for  the  beir  of  Sir  Charles  Seyoioar. 
By  that  coarse  and  ruinous  flattery,  that  has  its 
efiects  oo  those  whose  low  ambition  is  satisfied 
with  the  praise  of  inferiors,  the  grooms  convinced 
lam  that  be  was  an  excellent  judge  of  a  horsey  and 
knew  all  its  sporting  properties  better  than  them- 
selves.    To  know  the  qualifications  of  so  noble  an 
animal  no  man  will  disdain,  and  every  gentleman 
will  be  desirous  to  attain.    The  beauty  of  its  form, 
the  docility  of  its  nature^  and  the  various  usefiilnesa 
of  its  qualifications, — estimating  all,  firom  the  gene- 
rous animal  that  contributes  to  his  accommodation 
on  the  road,  or  bounds  in  freedom  over  his  plaina, 
—to  that  which  bears  him,  With  nostrils  breathing 
fir^  and  neck  clothed  with  thunder^i  amidst  the 
thickest  ranks  of  his  country^s  foes ;— to  regard,  and 
to  cherish  such  a  creature,  that  so  contributes  to  hb 
ease,  his  pride,  his  safety,  and  his  pleasure,  is  in- 
deed a  duty,  and  must  be  a  delight !  But  to  be- 
come the  companion  of  those  whose  menial  station 
in  life  ordains  them  to  administer  services  to  the 
animal  creation,-— adopt  their  language,  approach 
their  style  of  dress,  and  aflect  to  share  their  pur- 
suits,— derogates  fit>m  the  gentleman,  and  moat 
assuredly  opens  the  way  to  degenancy  and  dis- 
grace :  but  such  now  were  Charles  Seymour's  occu- 
pations and  amusements.   He  drove  his  tand^n,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  own  safety ;  whilst  his  servant, 
whose  seat  was  a  sinecure,  felt  he  had  no  other 
charge  than  to  keep  a  quick  look  oat  to  extricate 
himself  firom  the  impending  danger;  fi>r  to  drive 
tractable  and  steady  horses,  that  were  disposed  to 
go  orderly,  one  before  the  other,  would  not  hove 
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displayed  any  driyer^ship  at  all.  Unfortunately,  aa 
Charles  thought,  he  hod  no  competitor  to  stimulate 
hb  emulation ;  and  as  the  alarms  and  cautions  of 
Lady  Seymour  wearied  him,  and  repressed  his  rising 
taxnef  be  became  anxious  for  the  appointed  time 
of  going  to  Coll^^e,  where^  as  a  matter  of  course^  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  fortune  must  pass  a  few 
terms.  There  he  knew,  for  he  had  willed  it,  that  his 
allowance  would  be  ample,  and  its  vicinity  to  New- 
ntaiket  was  its  first  attraction.  Edgar  and  he  were 
to  be  at  the  same  College ;  but  their  tastes  and  pur- 
suits were  now  beginning  to  widen  so  materially, 
that  their  affections  became  inevitably  detached. 
This  summer  was  the  seventeenth  of  their  lives, 
and  in  the  ensuing  autumn  they  were  to  commence 
their  academic  career. 

During  the  present  period,  the  aged  mother 
of  George  Simpson  died,  and  he  soon  after  re- 
moved, by  the  desire  of  Mr.'  Manners,  to  Cum- 
berland. Edgar  was  deputed  to  direct  his  emi- 
gration, and  empowered  to  dispose  of  his  furniture; 
in  bequests  amongst  his  village  neighbours,  every 
necessary  of  life  awaiting  him  at  his  destined  ha*, 
bitation,  the  new  Lodge.  The  large  easy  chair  that. 
Mrs.  Bonville  had  procured  for  his  mother,  and  that 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  ease'  of  her  age 
and  infirmities,  was  given  to  poor  Catherine ;  and 
before  George  Simpson  took  his  last  leave  of  bis 
pious  and  patient  old  neighbour,  he  privately  added 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  she  ever  had  possessed 
at  the  same  time.  AU  the  villagers  accompanied 
George  and  Susan  pai*t  of  the  way,  to  the  town; 
from  whence  they  were  to  take  the  coach,  r^etting 
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departure^  and  onoerdy  cotigrataladng  them 
upon  their  good  fottune,  and  good  friends. 

Hai^piness,  '^  our  being's  end  and  aim;^  that  ob- 
ject so  constantly  pursued,  so  perpetually  discussed, 
and  ever  undefined,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  on  earth, 
was  to  be  found  at  Woedfield.   Ambition,  «  setting 
his  ladder  in  the  clouds,  strives  to  reach  ^thdr 
keighta,  dad  falk  on  the  otker  side  :**  Power,  the 
desire  of  arbitrary  nnnds,  hardens  the  heart,  and 
doses  it  to  all  the  oijoyments,  where  Peace  and  Vir- 
tue IxPe :  Wealth,  so  often  the  property  of  fliose 
who  understand  not  its  use,  to  promote  happiness, 
fiiils  to  contribute  towards  its  attainment:  and  when 
acquired  by  vulgar  means,  and  possessed  by  vulgar 
mind%  can  only  procure  vulgar  enjoyments ;  ex- 
citing no  respect,  and  a£Pordittg  very  inferior  gra- 
dfioations.    The  fdidty  of  Mr.  Bonville's  &mily 
flowed  from  purer  sources.    Love^  tender,  but  ra- 
tional, was  the  sun  that  gilt  their  domestic  hemi- 
sphere: the  cultivation  of  all  the  benevolent  a£fec- 
tions,  and  the  entire  banishment  of  the  malevolent 
ones,  was  the  spirit  that  breathed  peace  and  joy 
around ;  and  when  they  mutually  thanked  Ood  *<  for 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life,***  their  hearts  were  alike 
reused  in  gratitude  for  its  <<  creation,^  as  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

From  all  these  home  delights  Edgar  was  soon 
to  depart  He  and  Charles  Seymour  were  already 
entered  at  Christ's  College,  for  which  Mr.  Manners 
had  influenced  the  choice  of  Sir  Charles  and  Mr. 
Bonville :  it  had  been  his  own  College,  and  <*  its 
master  was  his  friend.'* 

Mr.  Conyers  had  an  honest  pride,  in  resigning  bis 
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pspQ,  and  bit  vafbrod,  ihe  yoniig  «diol«r  vmnU 
nut  fail  to  gmn  Vmfenbsy  dktiiictions,  (honoumble 
to  Umsetf  and  im  IBrecefftov.  llie  only  pidde  tbtft 
faand  a  place  in  iiis  weD-^ififioaed  onnd  was  (hat.  of 
leanring,  and  thoaghfldhinnelf  he  assninedBOlbii]^) 
he  tliMigbt  the  peouiiar  Borvant  of  God,  ii^ho  mm 
onifliand  'to  rtuike  im  miH  kjamn^  ghould  net  he  i^ 
nonait  «f  any  laoguageia  vAMt  4t  'was  aumaiiMtad. 
£scept  ilia  aaaiilk's  virit  to  Cumberland,  a»d  im 
occawopalabaences  when  at  the  pareom^  Edgar 
had  Berer  beea4B6p«rated  from  his  fmtemal<fri6iida. 
Mrs.  Boimfle  iett  that  home  would  be  dtffmed  ^of 
iBttch^oyaMBt  in  tbeloss  4)f -hiafNiraoipalion,  but 
the  deania^  dbeuingtaniBaB  under  which  fae  i^piitlad 
it,  aecoBcttad  her  to  haBdepaxture.  She  rdied  upon 
die  aKUe  aat^rity  t<tf  Ui  heart,  '-ua  a  «oait  'Of  nuiil, 
that  wodld  alike  repel  «hc  anows  of  tMf  and 
the  attads  of  disBipatioii.  Mr.  Bonville'kneirdie 
purity  >of  im  soul,  die  exceDenoe  of  his  ^prindples, 
and  the  siaeevity  ctf  his  piety;  bttthe«iso  knew  iSkie 
frailty  of  human  nature;  the  force  ^pfeKamf^;  the 
power  of  temptation  ;«ndluBiieiiance  was  upon  the 
grace  taf  <God,  and  h»  pmtedMn.  ^  (%  merafol 
Fatber,  who  art  in  Heaven  T*  be  ejacidated,  *^  pv^ 
serve  my  child  from  the  snares  of  this  world !  May 
he  find  favour  in  thy  si^t,  and  more  I  do  not  ask!'' 
•*  Yott  will  leave  little  Viper  with  me,  dear  Edgar?* 
said  Fanny,  in  a  tone  cf  rach  tender  snpplicatioD, 
that  it  was  not  to  he  rensted.  Though  he  had  pre^* 
vioosly  associated  the  attached  little  animal  whii  his 
coUege  domicale,  be  readily  oomplied  withherwishes. 
Edgar  had  not  only  been  a  taider  brother,  btit  that 
rmra  4nd$  in  life,  a  polite  one.  Politeness  had  been 
babitaal  to  bis  observation,  by  all  thoae  whom  he 
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loved  and  respected :  he  saw  it  unifortnly  practised 
by  his  father  in  the  most  fiuniliar  intercourse  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  from  which  the  consequent 
respect  of  the  whole  household  ensued.     He  had 
witnessed  its  almost  chivalrous  spirit  in  Mr.  Man- 
ners; in  Mr.  Ck>nyer8,  that  old  fashioned  feeling  of 
courtesy,  which  was  the  grace  of  society  in  his  ear- 
lier day;  that  which  St.  Paul,  the  accomplished 
man,  as  the  inspired  Apostle^  recommended— <<  in 
honour  preferring  one  another."   In  M.  du  Plessis, 
he  saw  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  that  French 
polish  could  ingraft  upon  an  amiable  nature.    In 
Sir  Charles  Seymour,  he  contemplate^  it  flowing 
from  the  heart  of  urbanity  and  benevolence,  de- 
lighting to  promote  the  happiness  of  others;  and,  . 
as  he  never  had  had  an  opportunity  of  associating 
with  those  young  men,  premature  men,  who  fancy 
they  are  more  spirited,  more  manly,  and  independ- 
ent, from  treating  the  female  part  of  their. &mily 
with  rudeness  or  neglect,  he  had  not  adopted  the 
practice  as  an  accomplishment 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  Edgar  took  a  par^ 
dcular  farewell  of  poor  Catherine.  The  good  old 
woman  pressed  his  hands  between  hers,  then  raising 
tl^em  to  Heaven,  said,  <<  Oh  thou,  who  hast  been 
eyes  to  the  blind,  return  upon  the  head  of  this  child 
all  the  good  I  have  received  from  his  parents,  ^nd 
grant  that  in  thy  kingdom  I  may  see  his  face.^ 
Whilst  from  beneath  her  closed  eyelids  the  silent 
tears  stole  down. 

.  It  was  arranged,  that  the  boys  were  to  travel 
the  first  day  in  Sir  Charles  Seymour's  chariot, 
and  the  remainder  in  post-chaises ;  that  Mr.  Bon- 
viUe  and  Edgar  should  sleep  at  the  Hall  on  th^ 
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preceding  night,  that  they  might  depart  with 
the  morning's  dawn.  Mrs.  Bonville  and  Fanny 
parted  with  the  dear  object  of  their  aflfections  with 
tender  blessings,  and  Mr.  Conyers  joined  him  at  the 
hall;  the  villagers  severally  pressing  forward  on 
their  way,  to  ofier  their  humble  good  wishes  for  his 
health  and  safety.  I'he  evening  passed  at  the  Hall 
was  not  the  most  congenial  to  its  vi^ters ;  for  the 
bustle  of  preparation  occupied  all  its  inmates.  Thear- 
rangement  of  dogs,  horses,  and  servants,  might  never 
have  been  previously  considered;  whilst  Lady  Sey- 
mour, more  than  usually  &miliar,  was  behoving 
Edgar  to  use  his  never  before  acknowledged  supe- 
riority in  the  protection  of  Charles  from  those  ima- 
gihary  dangers  that  she  predicted  and  foreboded, 
when  no  longer  under  her  care.  Where  all  were 
busy,  the  inactivity  of  Sir  Charles  was  subdued,  and 
he,  good  man,  bustled  with  the  rest 

The  whole  household  was  moved  with  the  exirtu 
ordinary  incident  of  a  young  gentleman*s  leaving 
home  for  five  or  six  months,  in  his  own  kingdom,  with 
every  accommodation  that  the  tenderest  solicitude 
could  suggest,  and  the  most  boundless  expense  com- 
mand. Fortunately,  they  were  to  depart  too  early 
in  the  morning,  to  meet  the  delay  that  Lady  Sej'- 
mour's  reiterated  injunctions,  and  childish  lamenta- 
tions, would  have  occasioned.  The  tender  bless- 
ings of  Mr.  Conyers  and  the  Abb^  accompanied 
their  departure;  and  before  the  carriage  turned  out 
of  the  park,  Edgar  took  a  parting  glance  at  h\k 
beautiful  home,  arrayed  in  all  the  brilliant  colours 
of  the  morning  sun.  «*  Blest  abode  of  my  parents, 
may  I  return  more  worthy  to  be  called  their  son  V* 
were  the  feelings  of  hb  heart    They  accompanied 
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him  on  his  wayj  and  were  about  hie  bed,  and  aboist 
bis-  path,  at  ite  termmation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ye  (listaaispirctt.ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wat-ry  glade  j 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade*  Gray. 

Edgar  was  highly  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
his  academic  residence.  Situated  in  St  Andrew's 
street,  the  most  i^acious  and  airy  in  the  town,  the 
handsome  front  of  Christ's  College  was  its  principal 
ornament.  It  possessed  one  grand  court,  formed  by 
the  chapel,  the  Master's  lodge,  hall,  and  apartments 
for  the  students.  The  fellows'  garden,  containing 
open  and  shady  walks,  beaudful  arbours,  a  bo'vU 
ing-green,  and  an  excellent  summer-house,  with  a 
little  wilderness  that  inclosed  a  cold  bath,  recalled 
the  assooiations  of  his  happiest  domestic  enjoyments^ 
and  inspired  those  feelings  of  home  that  were  so 
delightful.to  cherish;  for  such  an  absence  endeared 
without  wounding,  and  was  free  from  that  sickness 
of  the  heart,  that  intervening  seas  and  almost  inter- 
minable time  and  space  occasion.  A.  mulberry 
tree^  planted  by  the  hand  of  Milton,  i%  to  the 
honour  of  the  collegians,  carefully  preserved;  and  a 
white  marble  moniunent  in  the  chapel,  that  per- 
petuates the  friendship  of  two  of  his  predecessors, 
was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  Edgan  Hiey 
hadjstudied  together,  and  were  remarkable  for  theu- 
mutual  attaohmeut :  the  one  was  appointed  ambas- 

*  Henry  VI.  founder  of  King's  Ckillege  ChapeL 
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sador  to  Turkey,  where  he  died.  His  body  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  by  his  friend, 
who  survived  but  a  short  time  after  him,  and  who 
was  buried,  at  his  own  express  desire,  in  the  same 
▼anlt. 

<<  Ah !"  thought  Edgar,  as  he  reflected  upon 
their  mutual  afiection,  <*  so  lovely  in  life, — in  death 
so  undivided.  Is  that  of  Charles  and  mine  de- 
sdned  to  the  same  duration  V  The  reflection  closed 
with  a  sigh,  he  dared  not  to  analyse. 

Presentiment  and  association  seldom  fail  to  in* 
floence  the  feelings  of  ardent  and  youthful  minds ; 
and  Edgar  certainly  loved  his  collie  the  more  for 
having  produced  so  striking  an  instance  of  fViend- 
ship,  in  the  lives  and  the  death  of  Sir  Jbhn  Finch 
and  Sir  Thomas  Baines.  Such  piety  as  that  of  the 
venerable  and  martyred  Latimer,  the  sublime  and 
immortal  poet  Milton,  and,  to  crown  thewhole^  Sir 
Hulip  Sidney,  who  was  the  poet^  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  soldiery  the  hero^  the  christian,  and 
the  most  aocomplidied  gentleman  the  world  ever 
sawruniting  all  the  graces  of  mind  and  person  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty-two  years,  at  which  age  he 
was  killed  in  batde^^were  die  great  examples  the 
biography  of  his  college  presented ;  and  recollect- 
ing, that  when  Mr.  Manners  spoke  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities, he  had  said,  ^'  Oxford  was  more  brilliant, 
but  Cambridge  more  adapted  to  retirement  and 
studyf'^he  thought  the  names  of  Milton  and  Sidney, 
ahme  reflected  a  lustre^  that  no  other  circumstances 
could  exceed. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  two  youths 
fronni  atmr  respective  homes>  ^.  Manners  had 
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written  to  a  noblemaiH  whose  residaice  was  near 
Cambridgey  on  intimation  in  their  favour. 

« 

**  My  dear  Lord, 
<^£re  this,  Sir  Charles  Seymour  will  have  claimed 
the  promise  you  so  kindly  gave  him,  when  we 
all  met  the  last  spring  in  Lwidon,  ^  that  you  woald 
regard  his  son,  when  he  commenced  coU^an,  for 
the  sake  of  his  father/  In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Charles 
Seymour  will  go  to  Cambridge^  accompanied  by  a 
youth,  for  whom  I  most  respectfully  solicit  your 
lordship^s  countenance.  He  is  son  to  Mr.  BonviUe, 
a  gentleman  of  small,  but  independent  fortune ;  one 
whose  inherent  worth  no  external  circumstances 
could  increase  or  depress.  Upon  the  youth  him- 
self I  pass  the  highest  eulogium,  when  I  introduce 
him  to  your  lordship.  The  young  men  are  en- 
tered at  Christ's  College,-  which  I  am  bound  to  re^ 
Terence,  as  there  that  friendship  commenced,  which 
has  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  after  life,  and 
which  emboldens  me  to  subscribe  myself^  your 
lordship^s  most  devoted,  and  very  attached  fi^oid 
and  servant, 

<<  Charles  Manners." 

Edgar's  whole  life  had  been  passed  amidst  order 
and  regularity,  and  he  readily  fell  in  with  that 
of  the  University.  After  the  first  fortnight  had 
passed,  he  felt  himself  initiated  into  its  rules,  and  at 
home  amidst  its  regulations.  His  examination  had 
reflected  honour  upon  his  scholastic  acquirements, 
his  grateful  mind  proudly  acknowledging  the 
learning  and  assiduity  of  his  preceptor  and  friend, 
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Mr.  Conyen.  During  the  third  week  of  their  re- 
sideDce  in  ooliq[e,  the  noble  friend  of  Mn  Manners 
left  his  cards  at  the  rooms  of  Charles  and  Edgar, 
who  each  received  on  the  following  day  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  at  Wilston  in  the  succeeding  week. 
Edgar  was  prepared  for  this  distinction  by  Mr. 
Manners,  and  it  was  expected  by  Charles  as  a  mat- 
.  ter  of  course.  **  But,"  said  he  to  Edgar,  *<  I  have 
jQst  made  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  Edward  Fair- 
field, and  was  to  have  rode  over  with  him  to  New- 
market on  that  day.  I  don^t  want  to  go  to  Wilston ; 
bot  my  father  and  Manners  are  such  very  humble 
servants  of  my  Lord's,  I  suppose  I  must  not  plead 
an  engagement*^ 

'*  I  never  saw,^  said  Edgar,  <'  any  fmbecoming 
humility  in  Sir  Charles  or  Mr.  Manners ;  and  I  am 
sure  they  respect  Lord  Fitz-Erin  so  highly,  that  I 
am  prqpMued  to  see  one  of  the  first  of  men."  '*  And 
that  Lwly  Fits-Erin  should  be  one  of  the  first  of 
women,  no  doubt,''  observed  Charles,  in  a  tone  of 
mockery,  that  Edgar  passed  over  withoutnotice,  but 
replied^  ^*  Certainly ;  for  he  who  acts  worthily  and 
greatly  in  all  circumstances,  will  not  fail  to  do  so 
in  that  most  important  one,  the  choice  of  a  wife." 
**  Pray,  how  long/'  asked  Charles,  laughing  im- 
moderately, <<  has  matrimony  been  the  subject  of 
your  studies  ?'  *<  Just  as  long  as  I  have  witnessed  its 
happy  eflRBCts  in  my  fiither  and  mother,'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manners,  and  even  in  George  Simpson  and 
his  wife«^    «  Oh,  your  mother,  Edgar,  I  like  bet- 
ter dian  any  woman  I  ever  knew-—"  **  Except  your 
own,  dear  Charles,'*  said  Edgar,  whose  heart  dilated 
wiih  pleasure  when  his  mother  was  the  subject* 
woiu  I.  B 
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* 

'<<  It  18  my  belief/^  sud  Charles,  '^  di^t  you  will 
suit  the  fimdily  at  Wilston,  and  that  /  shall  not." 
<  Do  not  say  so^  dear  Charles  ;  let  me  entreat  yon 
not  to  think  so.  To  suit  such  characters  as  Lord 
Vnd  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  you  are  only  required  to  be 
all  that  you  ought  to  be^ — all  your  good  fitther 
wishes  you  to  be — all^"  said  he,  smiling,  '<  nn^ 
metier  expects  you  to  be.^  **  Sdgar,  if  I  were  to 
Kye  widi  you,  I  should  lum  a  proaer,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward would  whip  me  oS  the  course:  I  will  go 
with  you  on  Wednesday  to  Wikton ;  ibut  I  must  he 
off  now,  and  settle  for  another  day  with  Fairfidd/^ 

During  their  ride  on  the  appointed  day,  EdgsG^- 
remembered  what  Mr.  Manners  had  said  of  Lord 
Fttz-Erin.  *  <<  How  gladly  he  should  introduce  him 
to  a  nobleman  so  distinguished,  and  to  a  fiunily 
so  truly  elevated:  to  the  Countess  Fitz^Erin,  who 
united  every  feminine  grace  and  virtue^  and  was  at 
the  same  time  the  glass  of  fiishion,  and  the  modd  of 
manners :  that  to  be  received  in  her  ladyship's  draw- 
ing-room, was  a  passport  to  the  best  company  in 
the  best  sense  it  could  be  understood:  that  her 
daughter  was  the  bteutiful  reflection . of  berseli^  and 
her  son,  who  was  a  few  years  younger^  was  a  most 
amiable  and  ingenuous  boy:   that  talents,  which 
were  not  accompanied  by  licentiousness,  and  virtue 
that  ennobled  its  possessor,  always  received  their  just 
appreciation  in  the  respect  and  patronage  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Htz-Erin.'' 

The  house  stood  in  an  extensive  park,  badced 
by  a  rising  ground,  covered  with  fine  old  wood* 
It  was  a  perfect  quadrangle^  forming  a  spadous 
inner  CQur^  and  presented  four  noble  fronts^  vxkr 
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brdken  bj.the  intniskm  of  Offioea,  or  any  iii- 
congroous  appendages^  to  give  an  apparent  efieet 
of •  magnitude  or  display;  its  architecture^  like 
tbe  character  of  its  owners,  presenting  a  perfect 
and  consistent  whole.  £dgar  rdned  in  the  viva- 
city of  his  horse»  as  he  approached  the  Hoase^  and 
paid  the  full  tribute  of  admiration  as  he  viewed  its 
magnificent  appearance.  A  servant  ia  attendance 
led  the  way  to  the  library,  where  Lord  Fitat-Erin, 
and  several  gentlemen,  visiters  in  the  house,  were 
assembled 

On  beiflg  announced,  they  were  immediately  met 
at  its  entrance  by  his  Lordship,  who  received  them 
with  that  kindness  and  attention,  that  at  once  in^ 
^red  ease,  and  conferred  confidence  equally  to  the 
son  of  Sir  Charles  and  the  protegee  of  Mr.  Maur 
nen^  introducing  them  to  each  individual  gentle- 
man with  marked*  consideration.  To  Charles,  he 
spoke  of  the  fiunily  at  Seymour  Hall ;  to  Edgar,  of 
Derwent  Priory ;  and  with  so  much  address  drew 
the  gentlemen  into  the  same  subject,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  conversation  became  generaL  Observing 
several  carriages  approach,  ^  It  is  Lady  Fitz-Erin 
and  her  friends,''  said  his  Lordship,  <'  returning  from 
their  morning's  drive.  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure 
to  introduce  you  to  her  Ladyship  before  dinner, 
which  I  hope  will  be  prdimhiary  to  your  being 
quite  enfamiUe.'^ 

A  servant  answered  the  immediate  summons. 
"  Inform  Lady  Fitz-Erin  I  shall  be  gkd  to  attend 
upon  her  Ladyship,  when  she  is  disengaged."  The 
servant  returned,  saying,  ^  My  Lady  wiuts  for  your 
Lordship  in  her  dressing-room.*'    Lord  Fitst-Erin 
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4ed  the  way  along  the  interrening  gallery ;  and  in- 
troduced his  young  yistters  separately;  and  her 
Ladyriiip^  knowing  the  efitimation  in  which  Mr. 
Mannen  and  Sir  Charles  Seymour  were  held  by 
4ier  Lord,  received  the  youths  with  the  most  con- 
descending marks  of  fiiTOur;  Edgar  ieeling  more 
intuitively  than  by  reflection,  that,  however  the 
dignity  of  a  bouse  may  be  supported  by  its  Lord, 
it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Lady  to  dis- 
pense its  graces. 

Returning  to  the  library,  a  pleasant  hour  passed 
before  they  were  summoned  to  dinner.  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  recognised  the  boys  on  their  entrance  by  a 
gracious  smile,  and  as  the  present  fashionable  re- 
laxation of  form  had  not  so  &r  influenced  the  order 
^f  his  Lordship^s  table,  as  to  exclude  the  respect  due 
•to  seniority,  whether  of  age,  or  rank,  they  were 
agreeably  placed  near  its  centre^  within  the  notice 
of  each  of  their  noble  entertainers.  At  home,  Edgar 
had  been  accustomed  to  simple  elegance  in  all  his 
personal  accommodations  and  general  intercourse : 
At  Sir  Charles  Seymour's,  he  had  seen  superfluity 
ihe  result  of  wealth,  and  at  Derwent  Priory,  the 
highly  respectable  order  and  plenty  of  an  En- 
glish gentleman's  table :  but  the  magnificence  that 
distinguished  the  Earl  of  Fitz-Erin's  dining-room, 
its  supplies,  decorations,  and  numerous  attendants, 
accorded  with  the  noble  fortune,  liberal  spirit,  and 
high  rank  of  its  owner ;  and  though  the  most  re- 
fined politeness  and  good  breeding  diffused  ease 
around,  yet  the  consciousness  of  nobility,  and  the 
proper  estimate  of  station,  influenced  the  whole 
establishment  at  Wilston.    With  the  dessert,  the 
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conversation  became  general,  and  candour,  good 
sense,  and  talent,  marked  each  observation.  The 
beaotifully  covered  table  presented  fruit,  flowers, 
and  wine,  in  every  variety ;  and  the  combination  of 
the  whole  was  delightful  to  the  appreciating  senses 
of  Edgar,  to  which  novelty  added  its  charm. 

When  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  dining-room, 
Lady  Fitz-Erin  said  to  Edgar,  as  she  passed  him, 
**  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  drawing*room 
whenever  you  wish  to  join  us."  He  bowed  his  ac* 
knowledgments,  and  very  soon  availed  himself  of 
the  honoured  immunity.  Her  Ladyship  was  seated 
at  the  chess-table  with  one  of  her  visiters :  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  formed  in  parties  around  the 
brilliant  and  spacious  room,  to  which  servants  were 
handing  coffee  and  ices.  One  group  selected  from 
the  others,  were  listening  to  the  well  read  page ; 
another  assembled  around  Lady  Sophia  Cavanagh, 
who  was  assorting  some  beautiful  specimens  of  sen* 
weed.  The  attached  party  passing  their  remarks 
upon  the  marine  vegetation  her  ladyship  was  dis* 
posing  in  their  folio  repositary. 

Lady  Fitz-Erin  raised  her  eyes  from  the  chess- 
table  as  he  entered,  and  said  emphatically,  **  Till 
the  battle's  lost  or  won,  I  leave  you  to  make  your 
own  way  in  the  little  world  before  you."  He  bowed, 
and  approached  the  sofa-table,  where  the  younger 
party  were  seated.  With  the  sweet  and  chastened 
modesty  of  her  age  and  character,  Lady  Sophia 
invited  him  more  by  manner  than  words,  to  join 
them,  and  taking  up  tlie  synonomy.  of  the  coral, 
'  said,  '^  How  beautifully  does  tliis  spread  its  coralline 
branches  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  i" 
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•'  I  never,**  said  Edgar,  "  was  upon  those  green 
fields  of  Ocean  where  such  flowers  grow," 

•*  Indeed !"  said  a  lively  Irish  girl :  '*  oh  then,  as 
they  would  say  in  my  little  country,  though  you 
have  been  all  the  world  over,  you  have  been  no- 
where at  all  at  all/' 

**  When  I  was  in  Cumberland,"  he  replied,  **  I 
longed  to  visit  the  £merald  Isle,  though  I  did  not 
then  know  the  jewels  it  possessed.**  Whilst  he 
was  speaking,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  profile 
figure  of  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  which  was  in  line  with 
his  view.  The  contour  of  her  fine  form,  as  it  bent 
over  the  chequered  field,  presented  the  most  per- 
fect and  flowing  line  of  beauty.  Her  round  white 
arm  was  extended  across  the  board,  and  her  fore* 
finger  and  thumb  rested  upon  the  king  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Her  bright  brown  hair,  that  yet  possessed 
almost  youthful  beauty  and  luxuriance,  was  con- 
fined to  her  head  with  a  bandeau  of  black  velvet, 
that  defined  its  form,  but  did  not  restrain  the  ter- 
minating flow  of  halt'  that  waved  upon  her  open 
brow.  Her  tall  figure,  in  which  dignity  and  grace 
were  happily  blended,  gained  more  in  the  latter 
from  the  attitude  in  which  she  sat,  and  tlie  divine 
expression,  that  goodn^,  united  with  beauty,  ever 
produces,  were  difllised  over  all  her  features. 

In  the  silence  of  the  moment,  a  few  words  from 
the  reading  party  were  distinctly  heard  along  the 
room  :^— they  were,  *•  When  I  was  at  sea,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  land  as  to  have  no  other  ob- 
ject but  the  water  and  the  sky ."    ^«  What  a 

coincidence  with  our  subject  \\  said  Lady  Sophia. 

««  Pray,"  said  Miss  O'Brien,  **  bring  vour  book 
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aend  yourself  to  this  table,  my  dear  Miss  Donner; 
for  wherever  you  are^  your  party  will  follow;  and. 
let  us  hear  what  you  saw  more,  when  you  could 
oafy  see  water  and  sky.^ 

*'  If  I  can  be  assured  that  you  will  be  an  attentive 
auditor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  atteikl  my  party  to  your 
table." 

^^  Oh  come,  €ome,iand  I  wiK  not  even  breathe  a 
sigh,  or  whisper  an  gaculation."  The  two  parties 
united,  and  Miss^  Dormer  pursued  her  subject — 
^  I  occupied  myself  occasionally  with  sketching  the 
beautiful'  white  and  grey  clouds  which  rolled  after 
each  other  in  the  azure  path,  like  masses  of  moun- 
tains. It  was  particularly  at  the  close  of  day  when 
they  displayed  all  their  beauty>  and.  seemed  clothed 
in  thdr  richest  colours.  On  land,  e^ry^  situation^ 
is  permanent,  and  presents  the  same  horizon.  la 
the  sky,  every  hour,  or  at  least  every  evening,  offers 
an  exehange  of  scene.  One  evening,  half  an  hour 
before  sunset,  the  north-east  trade  wind  b^;an  to 
fidl,  as  it  generally  happens  at  that  time  of  day.  The 
donds,  which  it  drove  before  it  in  the  sky  at  a 
distance,  as  regular  as  its  own  breeze,  became 
thinner,  whilst  those  to  the  westward  were  collected 
into  groups,  in  the  manner  of  a  landscape.  They 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  region, 
conasting  of  high  mountains,  separated  by  deep  val^ 
kys,  and  surmounted  by  pyramidical  rocks.  On 
their  tops  and  sides  appeared  detached  mists,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  arise  around  a  real  landscape. 
A  river  seemed  to  wind  through  the  valleys,  and  to 
fall  here  and  there  in  cataracts ;  and  the  imagina* 
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Storms  ra^ng  on  their  sumniitvthe  river,  tbe  bridge, 
aU  melted  away,  and  disappeared  at  nightfall,  as 
the  illusions  of  the  world  vanish  at  the  approach  of 
death.  Tlie  orb  of  night  moving  on  the  horizon, 
pat  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  light,  and  substituted 
that  of  shade :  soon  did  a  multitude  of  stars  shine 
in  the  bosom  of  darkness.  Oh,  if  day  itself  is  but 
an  image  of  life;  if  the  rapid  hours  of  morning, 
mid-day,  and  evening,  represent  the  transient  epo- 
chas  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age^ 
death  may  be  expected  to  oiir  view,  like  night,  a 
new  sky,  and  a  new  world  \^ 

Miss  Dormer  read  very  finely :  her  voice  was 
deep,  but  exquisitely  harmonious,  and  came  upon 
the  ear  **  like  the  sweet  south  breathing  upon  a 
bank  of  violets/' 

Edgar  had  listened  with  delight;-  but  his  eye 
still  rested  on  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  whose  attention,  as 
Miss  Dormer  proceeded,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
game,  and  with  her  arm  resting  upon  the  table,  and 
her  cheek  npon  her  hand,  she  listened  with  unab- 
stracted  attention,  till  the  pause  of  the  reader  re- 
called her  thoughts. 

"  What  pomp  of  virion,"  said  she,  "  is  there !  it 
has  overthrown  all  my  tactics :  kings,  knights,  and 
squires,  all  fall  before  it ;  and  my  ambition,  like  the 
aerial  landscape,  has  melted  into  air,  thin  air.^ 

«  But  my  Lady,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  "  if  you 
thus  let  every  passing  amusement  draw  your  at^ 
tention  from  the  table,  you  never  will  succeed  in 
any  game.^  **  My  dear  madam,  if  amusement  is 
what  I  seek,  and  in  no  other  light  do  I  consider 
any. game,  the  most  powerful  will  always  predomi«> 
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BbI  pardon  me,  dear  Mrs.  Donner,''  conti- 
Imt  Laihdiip  more  seriooshr,  ^yoo  had  quite 
the  wdfwtitagc  of  me,  and  h  is  depriving  you  of 
▼oar  «dl-€anied  koooantooondodewitfaadrawn 
battle.  I  win  enter  die  lists  again,  and  be  a  more 
vovtfaj  adversarj.  like  UItsks,  I  will  close  my 
ears  to  die  voice  of  the  Syren ;  for  nevo*  did  the 
associations  of  St.  Pierre  harmonise  more  sweetly 
dian  docs  Miss  Dormer's  Tcnce  widi  his  t)cautiful 
sentiments  and  descripdons.'* 

«  Lady  Fits-Erin,"  said  Miss  Dormer,  ^  onght 
aiwiirtiinfs  to  deviate  from  perfect  correctness,  her 
apologies  are  so  conciliating;  like  the  great  Duke 
of  Mariboroogh,  who^  it  is  said,  possessed  that  happy 
ait  in  so  refined  a  d^ree^  as  to  dismiss  a  disap- 
pointed soitor  mider  the  influence  of  feelings,  as 
agreeahle  as  his  gratified  wishes  could  have  escited.** 

Afler  the  gendemen  joined  die  party,  one  whist 
table  was  formed,  and  with  music  and  conversation, 
die  evening  passed  till  supper-time. 

Thoogh  Lcml  and  Lady  F!tz-£rin  took  their 
plaoes  at  the  taUe^  the  circle  was  very  small,  as  the 
company  was  left  at  perfect  liber^.  Edgar  accom- 
panied her  ladyship  to  the  soppor^room.  During 
its  colloquial  repast.  Lord  Fitz-Erin  observed  to 
Edgar,  that  he  could  not  regni  what  must  have 
aflbrded  the  ladies  pleasure,  but  he  had  missed  him 
finom  the  dining-table  before  Mr.  Seymour  left  it." 

^  I  will  not  alkyw  you,  my  Lordy'^said  Lady  Fita^ 
Erin,  **  to  complain  when  one  preux  chevalier  pre* 
fers  the  drawing  to  the  dining-room;  but  Mr. 
BonviUe^*  continued  the,  particulariy  addressing 
^gar,  ^  I  must  inform  you^  that  fevonred  as  we 
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meare  by  your  desertion  of  the  gentlemen,  at  Lord 
Ktz-Eiin^s  table,  there  are  no  political  secrets  or 
state  intrigoes  disclosed,  or  discussed — ^no  sacrifices 
made  to  the  vine-crowned  god,  where  novices  are 
to  be  initiated ;  but  there  yon  will  always  meet  that 
highest  species  of  intellectual  enjoyment, — spirited 
and  sensible  conversation,  and  that  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  will  anticipate  yours." 
Both  Lord  Fitz-Erin  and  Edgar  bowed ;  the  one 
in  gratified  pleasure  at  her  Ladyship's  eulogium, 
the  other  ixi  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her  con- 
descending attentions. 
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I  commane  with  myself  at  nighty 
And  ask  my  heart  if  all  be  right : 
If"  right,*'  replies  my  faithful  breast. 
With  smiling  peace  I  seek  my  rest 

Few  ladies  joined  the  bitekfisist-room ;  a  delight- 
iid  apartment,  a  sort  of  minor  library,  where  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  amusement  presented  them- 
sdves  on  every  side ;  exquisite  sketches  of  various 
salgects,  from  the  pencils  of  different  visiters — 
specimens  of  mosses  or  pebbles  gathered  in  their 
walks — ^periodical  publications,  and  all  the  lighter 
productions  of  the  press.  Here,  at  the  break&st- 
table,  or  afterwards,  all  met;  and  die  plans  for 
the  engagements  of  the  day  were  formed* 

Lady  Fitz-£nn  did  not  appear ;  but  his  Lordship 
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egqpreMed  lib  wisbes,  whidif  be  said,  ware  also  hen, 
that  the  two  youog  geotlemen  from  Cambridge 
would  be  induced  to  prolong  their  visit  a  few  days. 

Interrupting  £dgar*s  acknowledgment,  Charles 
Seymour  said,  ^'We  are  much  obliged  to  your 
Lordship,  but  we  must  return  to-day ;  we  have  a 
particular  engagement  for  to-morrow." 

Lord  Fitz-Eria  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Seymour  at  Wilston,  whenever  it  was  agree- 
able to  him.  ^*  Mr.  Bonville,  a  general  invitation 
has  been  said  to  be  no  invitation — I  beg  you  would 
consider  it  otherwise,  as  I  really  mean  it :  whenever 
your  wishes  or  leisure  lead  you  to  Wilston,  you 
will  be  a  welcome  visiter.*^ 

Their  horses  were  now  led  up,  and  they  took 
their  leave.  Edgar  rode  along,  in  silence,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  pleasure  his  visit  had  afforded  him. 
It  was  interrupted  by  Charles  saying,  **  Well, 
thank  the  stars,  this  piece  of  ceremony  is  over !  They 
will  not  catch  me  soon  again  at  Wilston.*^  • 

Feelings  so  different  would  not  have  elicited  a 
reply  from  Edgar,  bad  not  Charles  added,  "  We 
should  have  been  finely  taken  in,  to  stay  two  or 
three  days  longer,  if  I  had  not  had  my  answer 
ready/' 

^^  Taken  in,"**  said  Edgar,  <'  for  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure." 

*<  Oh  I  pray  go  back  again,''  interrupted  Charles, 
pettishly :  ^^  don*t  let  me  shorten  your  visit,  if  you 
liked  it  so  well." 

*^  Not  so  well,  dear  Charles,  as  to  continue  there 
after  you.  Indeed,  I  never  wish  to  separate  myself 
from  you,  whilst  I  think  you  wish  for  my  com- 
pany." 
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"  Well  then,  go  with  me  to  Fairfield's  rooms  to- 
night :  there  will  be  some  life  and  spirit  abroad." 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  Seymour ;  you  know  that 
Lord  Edward  and  I  differ  so  much,  that  we  cannot 
be  pleasant  associates  to  each  other.*" 

'*  There  now/'  said  Charles,  "  that's  just  the  way 
witli  you :  if  you  liked  me,  you  would  like  my 
friends — so  good  morning  to  you." 

Putting  his  horse  in  full  speed,  he  left  Edgar  to 
proceed  more  easily  and  more  equally  to  Cambridge. 

^'  Xo,"  said  he  mentally,  as  he  reflected  upon  his 
past  visit,  and  Seymours  invitation ;  ^*  could  I  that 
fair  mountain  leave,  and  batten  on  that  moor  ?" 

A  youth  possessing  so  ample  an  allowance  as 
Charles  Seymour,  did  not  fail  to  draw  around  him 
the  dissipated  and  the  rapacious.  To  the  one  his 
inclinations  and  his  leisure  were  congenial ;  to  the 
other  his  superfluity  was  convenient.  Of  conse- 
quence, the  youthful  friends  from  Teesdale  be- 
came gradually  separated :  yet  Edgar,  keeping  in 
mind  his  promise  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  of  ad-> 
hering  to  his  son,  occasionally  joined  the  parties 
that  met  at  his  rooms ;  but,  though  he  joined  the 
company,  he  rejected  its  pursuits.  He  was  too 
much  alive  to  the  influences  of  hope,  in  youth,  to 
need  the  Gamester'^s  stimuli;  and  his  elastic  mind 
required  no  such  pernicious  excitement.  To  have 
lost  his  money  by  such  means,  would  have  been  to 
lose  more  than  its  current  value ;  and  he  was  by 
far  too  proud  to  anticipate  gain,  by  winning  that 
of  another.  When  such  were  the  pursuits  of  his 
companions,  he  satisfied  him$el^  by  firmly  main- 
taining his  determination,  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor 
laughed  out  of  his  steady  resolution.     He  was  too 
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modest  for  a  mentor,  and  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  society,  to  expect  his  voice  would  be 
heard  by  those  who  thought  their  superiority  was- 
confirmed  by  hazarding  money,  that,  better  em^ 
ployed,  might  have  restored  sickness  to  health,  and 
sorrow  to  peace,  upon  the  chance  of  a  card,  a  die,, 
a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  feather,  or  a  straw ! — 
When  alone  with  Charles,  Edgar  would  strenu^ 
ously,  though   most  aflfectionately,  dissuade  him 
from  making  such  characters  his  exclusive  com« 
panions ;  but  be  might,  with  equal  success,  have 
**  charmed  the  deaf  adder.'*  He  replied,  though 
with  some  caution,  for  he  knew  the  spirit  of  his 
early  friend,  **  That  his  fortune  authorised  him 
to  spend  mon^,  and' to  spend  it  as  he  liked— that 
if  such  company  were  not  to  be  met  with  at  Cam<^ 
bridge^  he  would  soon  be  off.     They  are  all,^ 
said  he^  **  the  sons  of  people  of  fbrtURe  or  fashion. 
I  never  pret^ided,  Bdnville^  to  give  yon  any  advice . 
in  my  lifd,  though  you  have  often  ^en  it  me : 
now,  if  you  would  suit  yourself  more  to  them,  you 
might  have  a  chance  to  make  friends,  who  could 
do  better  for  you  than  my  old  papa.    Lord  Ed- 
ward's  father  has  several  livings  to  give  away  better 
than  Ashhurst^ 

'<  None  that  I  should  love  or  desire  mor^"  re^ 

plied  Edgar,  with  animation ;  <<  and  I  am  sure  I 

should  be  unfit  for  that;  and  the  calling  for  which 

I  am  destined,  if  I  was  too  anxious  to  attain,  by 

'  any  such  means,  a  better/^ 

**  An  excellent  sermon,^  said  Charles,  «  and  just 
as  long  as.  I  wish  one  to  be;  so,  Dr.  Bonville; 
good  mcMning/' 

The  tide  of  dissipated  pleasures  that  flowed  i»> 
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upon  Charles  consequently  estranged  the  youtlis 
firom  each  other,  but  they  were  not  wholly  alien- 
ated. Bonville  was  too  truly  respectable  to  be- 
come the  personal  object  of  ridicule^  to  even  the 
most  worthless  of  Se}'niour's  friends ;  though  they 
strove  by  wretched  attempts  at  wit,  and  by  that 
perversion  of  language,  termed  quizzing,  to  weaken 
the  affection  of  Charles  towards  him. 

Keeping  his  promise  to  Sir  Charles,  and  under 
the  influence  of  former  associations,  Edgar  would 
occasionally  dine  with  Seymour  and  his  more  chosen 
friends,  at  the  rooms  of  the  former. 

One  day,  when  he  thought  they  had  all  remained 
too  long  at  table,  he  proposed  availing  themselves 
of  a  fine  evening,  to  walk  to  one  of  the  adjoitiing 
villages,  and  take  their  cofiee;  and  was  most 
agreeably  pleased  to  find  hu  proposal  acceded  to 
and  adopted. 

Arrived  there,  to  the  surprise  and  mortification 
of  Edgar,  not  coffee  but  wine  was  ordered ;  and  he 
thought,  from  the  significant  looks  of  his  compa^ 
nions,  they  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  re- 
soludon  and  temperance. 

He  refused  the  wine,  bqt  ordered  cofEse  for  him-' 
self;  when  Charles,  upon  whose  weaker  intellect 
inebriation  had  taken  most  effect,  said,  **  You 
do  not  need  refiise  the  wine,  Bopville;  I  shall  pay 
for  if 

Once  before,  at  the  side  of  the  fish-pond  in 
Seymour  Park,  Edgar  had  controlled  his  feelings; 
and,  out  of  respect  for  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  had 
forborne  to  resent  the  insolence  of  his  son.    Now, 
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out  of  respect  for  himself  he  gained  a  more  ar- 
duous conquest ;  and  said,  with  mildness^  yet  with 
determination,  "  Not  for  what  I  may  choose  to  take, 
Charles,  you  will  not.  As  far  as  the  demand  of  to- 
night aifects  me,  I  am  equal  to  every  one  hcre.'^ 

**  What !  to  me,*^  said  Lord  Edward,  "  and  to 
the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour ?' 

*^  I  shall  not  enter  into  our  comparative  preten- 
sions, Lord  Edward ;  neither  will  I  be  forced  into  a 
quarrel,  nor  take  more  wine  than  I  like ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  your  titles  alone  will  not  command  either 
the  respect  or  society  of  gentlemen." 

A  silence  of  a  few  seconds  ensued,  owing  to 
the  suiprise  of  some,  and  the  stupidity  of  others. 
Edgar  arose,  filled  his  glass,  drank  the  wine ;  and, 
calmly  wishing  the  company  good  night,  walked 
deliberately  out  of  the  room. 

"  A  good  riddance,***  said  Lord  Edward :  "  I 
think,  Seymour,  if  your  father  is  off  before  he  gets 
possession  of  Ashhurst  living,  you  will  rusticate  him." 

The  heart  of  Charles  was  not  yet  so  callous  to  lia  vc 
accorded  with  this,  had  he  not  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  voluntary  derafigement.  Without  no- 
ticing the  remark,  he  said,  he  was  very  glad  he  bad 
gone  off,  and  that  he  had  taken  some  wine,  m 
spite  of  his  boasted  independence. — Their  hilarity 
increased  with  their  satisfaction;  and  the  whole 
party  fell,  not  only  below  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
but  below  the  sons  of  men. 

The  night  was  advancing,  and  the  bill  was  called 
for,  which  the  landlord  presented,  remarkmg, 
"  that  one  fifth-part  had  been  discharged,  by  de- 
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sire  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  left  the 
house  some  hours  ago.*^ 

**  How  came  that  7*  asked  Charles. 

**  Did  be  limit  us  ?'  said  another. 

'*  I  know  nothing  more,  gendemen,  than  that  he 
tdd  me  he  was  obliged  to  go  away,  but  would 
leave  his  purse  with  roe,  to  answer  his  equal  part,' 
whatever  it  mi^t  be.^ 

^  And  what  is  there  in  it  ?^  asked  one  of  these 
weU-bred  young  men/' 

**  I  do  not  know,  sir: — it  is  not  necessary  I 
should.    He  will  call  again  for  it  to-morrow," 

'^  And  then/' said  the  samie  yoiingmau,  *<yott 
may  teil  him,  he  is  a  puj^y/' 

'<  No^  sir,*^  said  the  host ; ''  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  to 
oblige  you*  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  tell 
him,  yourself— if  you  dare,"  added  he,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  as  he  left  the  room. 

**  Why,  Phipps/'  said  Lord  Edward,  « the  fel- 
low gave  you  the  lie :  why  did  not  you  kick  him  ?^ 

**  Not  direct,*^  said  the  pusillanimous  calumni- 
aUnr ;  ^*  if  he  had,  I  would  have  thrown  him  out  of 
the  window.^ 

Aloud  laugh,  from  his  companions,  proved  what 
they  thought  of  his  threats,  and  of  his  spirit  to  en* 

force  them. 

During  Edgar's  walk  to  Cambridge,  his  mind 
scrutinised  the  events  of  the  day.  He  had  pre* 
served  his  temperance  in  opposition  to  what  scarce 
the  firm  philosopher  can  bear,  **the  world's  dread 
langhf'  for  the  circle  by  which  every  sensitive 
being  is  surrounded,  is  its  own  immediate  world. 
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He  had  controlled  not  alone  his  temper,  but  his 
just  indignation  against  an  insidious  and  unworthy 
attack  upon  his  competency  and  spirit.  He  had 
adopted  the  fortunate  medium  that  had  preserved 
him  from  the  violation  of  his  sobriety,  and  the  im- 
putaUon  of  meanness;  and  his  ''  bosom^s  lord  sat 
lightly  on  its  throne^*^ 

His  thoughts  flew  to  Woodfield,  from  whence 
he  was  to  seek  hi»  reward — from  thence  it  awmted 
him.  He  found  a  packet  at  his  rooms,  that  bad 
arrived  during  his  absence.  The  envelope  con- 
tained two  letters:  the  one  bore  the  superscription 
of  his  fiither,.  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  He 
could  scarcely  determine  which  to  banquet  upon 
the  first — that  dearly  respected  father,  that  tenderly 
beloved  mother.  But  the  sentiment  that  always  ae- 
toated  Mrs.  BonviUe  now  influenced  her  son, — de* 
ferencc  to  the  honoured  principal  of  the  house,T— the 
master  spring  from  whence  all  its  comforts  flowed. 
Kissing,  therefore,  his  mother's  letter,  he  put  it  in 
his  bosom,  and  b^gan  to  read  the  other.  The  per- 
usal called  forth  all  the  affections  of  his  filial  "heart ; 
which,  as  he  silently  folded  it  up,  glowed  through 
bis  whole  frame.  He  then  drew  forth  its  counter- 
part:— smiles  and  tears  of  tenderness  accompanied 
its  perusal,  and  he  retired  to  rest  as  happy  as  that 
boy  could  be,  whom  two  hundred  miles  divided 
from  such  parents.  They  were  placed  by  his 
bed-side  to  be  re-read  with  the  morning^s  dawn ; 
and  when  sleep  weighed  down  his  eyes,  his  busy 
happy  fancy  carried  him  to  Woodfield,  where  it 
revelled  amidst  scenes  more  felicitous,  if  possible. 
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than  its  reality  presented.  In  its  second  reading, 
we  will  participate — for  what  was  so  afl^ting  to 
Edgar,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those^  who  trace 
the  Life  of  a  Boy. 

^  My  dear  Edgar, 

^  The  satisfactory  accounts  that  we  haTe  re- 
ceived of  your  initiation  to  a  college  life  have  been 
duly,  though  briefly  acknowledged.  My  present 
communication  shall  be  more  (Uffiisive.  I  know 
you  will  love  to  hear  what  my  expectations  of  you 
are;  r.nd  that  I  feel  assured,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
ai^XHnted. — Your  life,  hitherto,  has  been  unspotted 
by  the  world;  but  to  acquire  those  attainments 
which  must  enable  you  to  teach  others,  you  are  ne« 
cessarily  drawn  from  its  hitherto  guileless  seclusion. 
By  its  further  intercourse,  you  wiU  gain  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature — perhaps  a 
less  favourable  one;  but,  oh !  < preserve  that  vestal 
purity  of  mind,'  which  is  the  genuine  source  of  vir- 
tue, and  keep  the  strictest  watch  upon  yourself. 
Let  not  the  Diligence  of  others  lead  you  from  the 
performance  of  your  own  duties.  That  man  is  the 
weakest  of  cowards,  who  dares  not  to  do  right,  be- 
cause others  dare  to  do  wrong.  In  the  sacred  Ufe 
to  which  you  are  appointed,  you  must  cherish  the 
ealtivation  of  even  apostolic  virtue,  and  n^lect  Do 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  its  educa- 
tion, along  with  that  the  university  teacheth ;  what 
will  be  your  future  duty  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  others,  you  must  carefully  practise  yourself* 
Every  one  of  your  profession,  my  dear  chiM,  is 
placed  as  a  city  upon  a  hill;  and,  like  a  lamp  in  a 
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dark  night,  is  es^Nocted  to  throw  its  beams  afiv. 
AU  the  petty  iotrigues  of  life  should  be  beneath  his 
regard,  who  is  destined  to  lead  men  to  another  and 
a  better.  Ambition,  in  a  worldly  view,  dioald  find 
no  hold  with  him  who  teacheth  that  our  abiding 
place  is  not  here:  its  pomps  and  dignities  should 
have  no  allurements  for  those  who  profess  Him  as 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who  had  no* 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Hie  master  th^  serve  is 
no  respecter  of  persons :  the  mitre  cannot  add 
dignity  to  his  vocation,  though  it  may  give  dignity 
to  the  mitre;  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  mitres? 
A  heavenly  crown  shall  be  the  reward  of  those, 
who  teach  and  keep  the  commandments  of  their 
heavenly  King* 

^*  You,  my  Edgar,  know  the  living  original,  firom 
whom  I  have  drawn  the  picture,  llie  evangelical 
life  of  Mr.  Conyers  proves  the  standard  is  not  too 
high  for  humanity  ^^humble,  though  elevated — 
ledrned,  yet  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; — pious,  though 
ever  cheerful; — firm,  yet  always  conciliating.-— 
May  he,'  who  has  been  your  teacher  and  your  guide^ 
be  also  your  example ! 

*<  I  lay  you  under  no  restraints,  respecting  your 
expenses.  All  necessary  ones  I  shall  most  willingly 
meet,  and  with  those  I  have  made  mjmelfperfecdy 
acquainted ;  and  for  all  contingencies  I  have  al- 
lowed you  as  much  as  I  consider  prudent;  but 
should  any  unexpected  circumstances  occur,  such 
as  I  could  not  foresee^  or  you  prevent — where  your 
respectability  or  charity  is  concerned — rely  boldly 
upon  me — be  indebted  to  no  other  assistance  than 
your  fadier— let  me  be  always  your  confidential 
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friend — conceal  nothing  from  me^  not  even  your 
Euilcs;  those  I  can  allow  for,  and  pardon:  dis- 
simulation, I  trust,  is  not  in  your  nature  to  prac- 
tise, as  I  am  assured  it  is  not  in  mine  to  forgive. 
Domestic  intelligence  I  leave  to  your  mamma,  who 
is  writing  at  this  time.  She  will  tell  you  how  much 
you  are  missed  at  Woodfield;  that  old  Keeper 
scratches  at  your  room-door,  and  basks  away  the 
sunny  mornings  in  your  arbour,  whilst  Fanny  and 
Mr.  Conyers  console  themselves  in  praising  and 
regr^dng  you, — Farewdl,  my  dear  boy :  I  know 
you  will  answer  my  fondest  hopes,  my  most  elevated 
expectations.  In  that  reliance,  I  remain  your  fond 
and  confiding  father, 

"  William  Bonville/* 

**  All  at  Woodfield  include  Charles  Seymour  in 
their  afiectionate  recollections.^ 

Woodfield." 

'<  If  I  was  asked,  my  Edgar,  to  distinguish  the 
happiest  employment  I  have  engaged  in  since  your 
departure,  I  should  say  the  one  I  am  now  exercising ; 
therdbre,  if  this  should  prove  a  long  letter,  you 
will  be  sensible  it  has  been  the  occupation  of  a  happy 
period.  Your  father  writes  at  the  same  time ;  his 
pages  wiH  be  those  of  wisdom  and  experience,  mine 
the  chit-chat  and  pastimes  of  Woodfield.  Those 
objects  in  which  your  sister  and  yourself  found 
mutual  pleasure,  are  now  her  most  cherished  care; 
what  she  then  loved  for  her  own  sake,  she  now 
loves  more  for  yours.  Your  Arbour  is  a  bower 
worthy  Paradise :  she  trims  it  with  the  nicest  skUl, 
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and  tnmsplaDts  the  sweetest  flowers  there ;  appear- 
ing even,  tenacious  of  Robert  s  interference,  to 
spread  the  fresh  gravel  upon  its  floor.  The  Aviaiy 
is  a  very  floral  bird  s  nest:  the  last  blossoms  of  the 
everlasting  pea  and  the  feathery  tufts  of  the  sweet* 
scented  clematis  nearly  cover  it;  and  the  weather  is 
so  fine,  and  autumn  has  been  so  sweetly  prolonged, 
that  I  think,  this  year,  we  shall  lose  November  out 
of  the  calender. 

'<  The  Museum  is  a  still  higher  and  more  intellec- 
tual source  of  amusement  In  the  Arbour,  Fafiny^'s 
heart  flies  to  you;  in  the  Museum,  her  mind  holds 
communion  with  what  she  terms  its  better  half — 
her  brother,  whose  image,  his  improvement,  ap- 
probation, and  return,  is  the  centre  of  gaiety,  that 
attracts  the  recollections,  the  hopes,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  here. 

*<  Mr.  Conyers  gives  us  more  than  half  his  week. 
He  says,  that  Fanny^s  cheerful  affection  renovates 
his  existence.  The  Ahh6  du  Plessis  divides  his 
flowers,  his  books,  and  his  time  with  us;  and  the 
improvement  of  her  garden,  her  mind,  and  her 
acquaintance  with  his  language,  is  the  result. 
The  retaining  this  amiable  man  is  very  honourable 
to  Sir  Charles;  yet,  I  can  perceive;  he  is  anxious 
to  be  where  he  could  be  more  useful;  and  after 
the  ensuing  recess,  will  endeavour  to  meet  with 
such  a  situadon.  Sir  Charles  visits  us  oft;en,  and 
joins  the  two  reverends,  in  loving  and  striving  to 
spoil  Fanny;  but  she  is  invulnerable  to  the  bad 
efiects  of  indulgence.  The  pleasure  you  received 
at  Wilston,  my  •dear  Edgar,  was  reflected  to 
Woodfield.     We  have  ever  been  more  anxious  to 
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associate  with  goodness  than  greatness ;  but  when 
sttperidr  virtne  and  knowledge  give  true  dignity 
to  high  birth  and  fortune^*as  in  Lord  Fitz-£rin*s 
£imiiy,  we  rejoice,  exceedingly,  that  you  should 
tave  an  opportunity  to  contemplate  rank  in  its 
happiest,  in  its  noblest  phasis.  The  respect  and 
deference  which  are  due  to  such  elevated  attainraente 
and  such  a  distinguished  station,  your  mind  will 
Csd  and  discriminate ;  whilst  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  respectable  place  in  society,  and  the  high 
profession  for  which  you  are  destined,  will  prevent 
even  the  suspicion  of  serviUty  and  adulation,  though 
yon  should  sit  down  with  a  prince. 

^  I  have  insensibly  glided  into  the  dictatorial  styles 
bat  will  not  repress  any  feeling  my  heart  suggests. 
Allow  its  latitude  this  time;^n  fbture,  I  mean  to 
resign  the  pen  to  Fanny.  Avoid  all  singularity  of 
appearance  in  your  dress  and  manners.  The  real 
gentleman  4s  differently  distinguished:  he  is  re- 
marked by  no  deviations  from  the  general  exterior 
of  the  well-bred  world — ^in  every  thing  lie  is  nni- 
fbrm  and  consistent  He  affects  not  in  dress  or 
address  to  become  a  mark  of  particular  observa- 
tion in  his  own  rank,  or  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
vulgar  t  ^e  has  no  habits,  peculiar  to  himself,  thset 
the  satirist  can  lash,  the  caricaturist  amplify,  of 
the  buffoon  mimic.  The  follies  of  others  are  a 
pharos  to  himself;  yetiie  affects  not  to  stand  albne 
in  conscious  superiority.  A -gentleman  is  charao- 
teriaed  by  belonging  to  no  particular  set  or  party, 
that  it  shall  not  be  said  of  him,  <  he  is  sure  to  be 
4net  with  at  such  a  place,  or  with  such  people :'  he 
IS  no  member  of  jockey  clubs— debating  or  driving 
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dobs-^It  18  sad  when  a  ma 
tirial)  and  proclaims  to  the 
fortune  have  not  agreed  in 
fiHrmer  meant  him  fur  a  q 
the  latter,  in  its  frolics,  it 
gentleman.    In  folly  ther^ 
for  he  would  not  be  more 
servants'  hall,  than  on  th< 
If  a  goitleman  has  pleasui 
his  own  horses,  let  him  d< 
he  can  appropriate  to  hit 
ccMning  to  its  owner ;  and 
side  be  such  as  may  be  hif 
Debating  clubs  may  be 
dans,  the  smith,  the  tailc 
iancying  themselves   ors 
vanity,  by  declaiming  alo 
lar  pretensions,  and  ima 
ment,  because  they  aboun 
cution  learnt  at  such  a  d 
the  new  recruit — every  st 
of  the  drill  seijeant.    Bui 
others  more  than  yoursel 
trust  you  will  ever  retain  t 
person,  in  which  you  wt 
your  own  good  sense,  com 

line  of  demarcation,  between  an  elc^^ant  and  a 
finical  appearance.  I  have  known  learned  men 
think  this  attention  beneath  their  r^ard ;  but  what- 
ever renders  a  man  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-mortals,  is  surely  respectable  in  himself.  It 
is  presuming  too  much  upon  human  attainment9,  be 
they  what  they  may,  if  they  are  allowed  to  usuip  the 
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decencies  of  life.  The  purity  of  yoiir  mind  will ' 
not  fail  to  extend  to  that  of  your  person ;  it  is  the 
temple,  of  the  living  God^  and  as  such  ought  ever 
to  be  reverenced.  I  feel  assured,  I  need  not  rein- 
force you  with  argument,  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
your  own  confiding  nature — '  Love  all,  trust  a  few/ 
is  the  admirable  caution  of  our  fii*st  and  greatest 
poet  Your  *  mind  to  you.  a  kingdom  is  f  and, 
like  the  empire  of  the  Chinese,  *  be  catttious  of 
letung  strangers  into  its  interior.^  Seek  not  the 
secrets  of  another;  but,  if  to  avail  himself  of  yoi^r 
advice  or  consolation^  a  friend  entrusts  you  with 
his,  guard  it  as  a  sacred  deposit,  alike  the  test  of 
your  honour,  as  of  his  faith.  The  paltry  vanity  of 
being  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  secret,  has  led  the  weak  and  vain  to 
betray  the  sacred  reliance,  thereby  pronouncing 
themselves  its  unworthy  guardian ;  but  you  are  nei- 
ther, therefore  will  not  act  as  such. 

I  will  not  desire  you  to  answer  this  long  letter. 
I  make  over  my  right  of  expectation  to  Fanny  ;-— 
she  is  just  inviting  me  to  take  tea  with  her,  in  her 
little  sanctuary,  pointing  to  the  white  carnation, 
that  forms  her  bouquet,  which  you  cultivated ;  and 
holding  up  your  fitvourite  ^Midsummer  Night's 
S  Dream,'  as  a  bribe ;  thus  varying  the  seclusion  of 
our  life,  by  the  liveliness  of  her  fancy,  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.  Your  image,  my  be- 
loved boy,  virtuous,  amiable,  and  happy,  will  soothe 
us  to  repose,  and  awaken  visions  of  bliss  around  our 
pillows. 

»Your  father's  watch-word  is,  *  Keep  fast  your 
integrity  of  heart.' — Mine,  ^  Retain  your  love  for 

vol-.  I.  o 
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simple  pleasures,  and  preserve  your  hands  and 
teeth  with  Woodfieldian  nicety/— Farewell. 

•*  Frances  Bonville.*' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IVe  held  my  warfare  through  a  iroublcH  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill. 

Joanna  Baillxb. 

A  French  author  says  .<^the  chef  d'  oeuvre**  of 
love  ''is  a  mother's  heart;**  and  so  thought  Edgar, 
as  he  read  the  efiusions  of  his. 

This  morning,  that  rose  so  brightly  for  him,  had 
tio  joys  for  Charles.  He  could  not  lift  his  achingr 
liead  from  its  pillow — its  beams  were  hateful  to 
tiim;  and  his  thoughts,  which  his  broken  sleep 
could  not  banish,  reproached  him  for  his  treatment 
of  his  long-tried  and  early  friend.  Sick  and  soli- 
tary he  passed  the  day ;  bis  associates  of  the  former 
one  felt  no  sympathy  for  sufferings  they  did  not 
share,  and  which  only  excited  their  mirdi  the  few 
short  moments  they  passed  in' the  darkened  cham- 
ber. Philip,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  even 
his  imaginary  complaints  occupy  the  consideration 
of  a  whole  households  was  seriously  alarmed,  and 
hastened  to  Edgar^s  chambers ;  most  earnestly 
requesting  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  young 
master,  which,  when  he  attempted  to  evade,  Philip 
•aid,  ''  I  fear  he  has  be^i  giving  himself  some  airs, 
— it  is  all  along  oi  those  young  rakes  that  he  is  so 
much  with,  and  whom  he  has  but  known  a  month* 
Pr^,  sir,  forgive  him  this  time;  he  is  mortal  bad; 
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4uid  it  would  go  to  break  Sir  Charles's  heart,  and 
my  lady's  too,  to  see  his  poor  white  Eeuce*'" 

*''  I  cannot  go,^  said  Edgar,  ^  unless  I  was  as- 
sured  that  Charles  very  much  wished  it,  and  then 
it  would  be  for  that  father's  sake,  not  his."* 

Away  flew  the  honest  man,  and  entering  the  bed* 
chamber  of  his  master,  said,  <<  I  wonder,  sir,  ^r. 
BonviUe  has  never  called  to-day«'^ 

Charles  sighed,  but  spoke  not. 

^  Shall  I  step  to  his  rooms,  and  ask  him  to  sit  the 
evening  with  you  ?^ 

**  He  will  not  come,"  said  Charles. 

*'  Then  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  servant  gravely, 
*'  he  has  not  been  well  used." 

*'  Indeed  he  has  not,  Philip,  and  he  has  too  good 
a  spirit  to  come.^ 

That  moment  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
he  of  whom  they  were  speaking  appeared^  The 
sight  of  Bonville  repaired  for  a  moment  the  ravages 
of  sickness  in  Seymour's  fiice^  which  expressed 
shame  and  contrition.  Wrapped  in  his  robe  de 
chambre,  he  had  passed  all  the  day  in  his  bed- 
room, and  there  was  a  sort  of  penitential  expression 
in  his  voice,  that  touched  the  heart  of  Edgar,  and 
gave  conciliation  to  his  manner ;  thus  a  tacit  har* 
mony  was  restored,  in  which  PhiUp  exulted,  and 
evinced  his  participation  by  the  most  officious 
attentions,  lingering  over  every  little  office^  and 
spreadingthesupper-cloth  with  scrupulous  aiceness, 
that  he  might  hear  the  ^<  dear  young  gentleman  talk 
of  Seymour-Hall  and  Woodfield  ["  The  lassitude 
of  Charles  insensibly  was  diverted,  and  a  happy 
evening  of  recollected  pleasures  ensued. 
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**  When  shall  we  ride  over  to  Weston  again  ?' 
asked  Edgar. 

.    ^^  Oh  I  go  without  roe,  Bonville:  your  wise  and 
good  pec^le  are  always  dull  and  formal.*' 

'^  Mr.  Manners  is  not  duU?^ 
!  "  Not  veryt"  drawled  Charles. 
*«  Nor  my  father  T* 
«Oh!  not  at  all." 
*'  Nor  Sir  Charles  T 

^^  Oh  yes,  but4ie  is,  and  is  not  very  wise  either ; 
but  I  do  not  mind  him  so  much  as  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin." 

^  Speak  not  so  disrespectfully  of  your  indulgent 
father,  my  dear  Charles ;  he  is  a  very  good  man, 
and  we  are  told  that  wisdom  without  goodness  is 
but  foolishness.*^ 

^  Ah,  Master  Bonville,"  said  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  the  room,  and  who  had  the  truest  respect  for 
his  worthy  master ;  "  what  a  parson  you  will  make  \" 
The  youths  laughed,  and  the  subject  ceased; 
they  parted  with  all  the  cordiality  of  restored 
harmony,  and  Edgar  was  followed  across  the  court 
with  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  I%ilip. 

The  seclusion  of  Ashhurst  was  not  entirely  with- 
out its  varieties,  llie  small  cottage  heretofore  in- 
habited by  George  Simpson,  had  remained  vacant 
since  his  departure.  Mr.  Manners  would  not  allow 
any  demand  to  be  made  upon  its  owner,  a  small 
fiirmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  material  re- 
pairs it  had  undergone  on  hb  account.  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville had  been  the  active  ageift,  and  superintendant 
of  them,  and  to  her  Farmer  Wyvil  considered  him- 
self the  most  obliged.   A  few  days  after  she  had 
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written  to  Edgar,  he  waited  upon  her  to  say  ^*  he 
had  received  an  application  for  it,  that  it  was  wanted^ 
for  a  single  woman  and  her  servant;  but  though  he 
had  desired  his  acquaintance  to  get  him  a  tenatit, 
he  would  not  let  it,  till  he  had  spoken  to  her." 
Mrs.  Bonville  was  gratified  by  his  attentions,  and 
recommended  him  to  engage  with  so  suitable  a  prb- 
posaL  In  the  following  week,  fires  were  observed 
in  the  house,  and,  after  a  few  days  more,  its  de- 
stined inhabitant  in  possession. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  in  a  small  country  vil. 
lage  seldom  fails  to  excite  general  curiosity.     Ash- 
hurst  had  no  village  street    Its  centre  was  an  open  * 
green,  around  which  a  few  cottages  were  dispersed ;' 
others  irr^^rularly  situated  contiguous  to  the  land- 
that  their  inhabitants  cultivated.     One  house  alone 
supplied  the  occasional  wants  of  the  villagers,  with-' 
out  the  appearance  of  a  shop ;  the  small  wares  it  re- 
tailed w^e  kept  in  cupboards,  in  the  large  room 
where  the  owners  lived,  over  which  the  proprietress, 
having  no  competitor,  bore  ample  sway,  and  would 
not  allow  her  customers  to  linger  in  gossiping  in- 
tercourse. The  first  time  the  servant  of  the  stranger 
made  a  convenience  of  the  house,  the  good  womaiT* 
Mt  a  natural  desire  to  say,  *^  does  your  mistress- 
come  from  London,  or  York,  or  Durham,  or  New- 
castle,'' or  any  of  those  places,  so  high  sounding 
in  a  village  ear.    There  was  a  quiet  decorum  about' 
the  girl,  that  repressed  interrogatory,  but  the,  wo- 
man did  say,  ^*  I  hope  Mrs.  (dear,  I  have  forgot  her 
name,*^  a  name  that  she  never  had  heard,  **  likes 
Ashhurstr 

**  I  never  heard  her  say,"  replied  the  tacit  girl, 
without  recalling  ihe/argotten  iiame.     Mrs.  Grdn- 
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ville  was  her  kind  mistresfi,  her  beneyolcnt  pro- 
tectress, but  she  never  communicated  her  personal 
feelings  to  her  servant,  who,  in  seeing  her  easy  and 
cheerful^  trusted  she  was  happy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  first  saw  Mrs.  Granville 
at  church,  attended  by  a  young  girl,  whose  dress 
assimilated  with  the  uniform  one  of  a  female  charity 
school  She  neither  appeared  to  shun  nor  to  court 
observation.  Her  walk  and  air  were  that  of  a  gen* 
tlewoman ;  her  dress  not  less  so»  for  being  extremely 
plain.  She  bowed  to  Mr.  Conyers  as  he  passed 
the  pew  wliere  she  sat,  more  apparently  from  the 
impulse  of  respect  for  his  years,  and  sacred  office, 
than  to  court  observation.  After  the  service^  she 
arrived  at  the  Utde  gate  of  the  chnrch-yard,  at 
the  same  time  with  Sir  Charies,  and  Lady  Sqnnour ; 
the  latter  proceeded,  Sir  Charles  paused,  gave  the 
stranger  die  gat^  and  bowed  as  she  went  through. 
Not  whom  she  wa%  but  whore  she  lived.  Lady  Sey- 
mour had  been  informed  by  her  woman ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  she  said  to  Sir  Charles,  <«  So 
the  person  whQ  was  at.  church  has  taken  a  cottage 
upon  tbj;^  green ;  what  can  that  be  for  V 

'^  To  live  in,  most  likely/'  said  the  literal  Sir 
Charles. 

'<  To  be  sure,  I  knew  that,  but  ^\ivX  she  can 
have  come  to  such  an  obscure  place  as  that  for,  I 

wonder.'* 

<<  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place/'  said  he ; ''  I  never 
saw  a  place  I  liked  so  well.** 

**  Yes,  but  for  a  person  whom  no  one  knows  T 

''  Somebody  knows  her,  though  we  do  not,  my 
dear.'' 

"  We !"  said  Lady  Sqrmour  haughtily,  "  we  ^re 
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not  to  be  supposed  to  know  her,  but  perhaps  she 
is  too  well  known  somewhere.*^ 

Upon  Sir  Charles,  who  never  uttered  an  inuenda 
in  his  life,  or  scarcely  ever  interpreted  one,  this 
was  lost  After  the  evening  service,  Mr.  Conyer» 
walked  up  to  Woodfield 

**  Well,"  said  the  dear  old  man,  "  I  am  very, 
much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  our  new 
neighbour.  Every  one,  I  believe^  is  a  physiognomist, 
fapwever  they  may  deride  the  science."' 

<^  As  a  science, **  said  Mr.  Bonville,  **  I  consider 
it  &Uacious ;  as  a  feeling  very  natural,  indeed,  we 
may  almost  call  it  intuitive;  for  children,  untutored 
savages,  and  even  animals,  act  from  its  impulse. 
Y01I9  my  dear  sir,  I  perceive,  are  now  under  its  in- 
flaeooe ;  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Granville  ?'^ 

^  I  think  her  a  very  bonny  woman,  and  I  be- 
lieve^ as  much  as  I  hope,  she  is  a  very  good  one. 
She  has  come  to  hear  me,  and  I  will  go  to  see  her* 
Will  not  you  do  so,  my  dear' madam?"  **l  never  wish 
to  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of  hospitality,*'  replied 
Mrs.  Bonville^  *^  and  the  claims  of  the  stranger  exact 
them,  but  1  wait  Mr.  Bonville's  decision.'"  *<  Thank 
you,  my  dear  Fanny,^'  said  he ;  *^  your  discrimination 
is  honourable  to  yourself,  as  flattering  to  me;  the 
master  of  every  family  ought  to  be  judge  and  jury 
of  its  associates.  Mrs.  Granville  is  a  stranger,  and 
<  stranger  is  a  sacred  appeal,**  when  its  claims  are 
confidence  or  assistance.  From  Mrs.  Granville's 
appearance,  it  is  perhaps  only  one  uf  these  she  may 
nquire ;  we  are  too  much  out  of  the  world  to  adopt 
its  pr^ttdices,  or  to  speak  more  candidly,  its  cau- 
tions.    Mr.  Conyers  will  see  Mrs.  Granville,  a^d 
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we  will  be  determined  by  his  report  There  may- 
be various  reasons  for  seclusion,  which  are  of  too 
sacred  a  nature  for  communication^  and  which, 
whikt  they  confer  honour  upon  the  object,  excite 
the  prying  spirit  of  suspicion  or  curiosity,  which 
too  often  distorts  and  misrepresents  what  it  cannot, 
or  will  not  comprehend.'' 

**  Ah  r  said  Mr.  Conyers,  **  misfortune  and  sor- 
row visit  humanity  in  so  many  forms,'  that  charity 
will  not  confound  mystery  with  vice,  or  reserve  with 
distrust !  It  is  my  duty  to  soothe  the  one,  and  to 
attempt  the  correction  of  the  other;  and  whether 
this  solitary  sheep 'has  wandered  from,  or  been* 
driven  out  of  a  safer  fold,  I  will  take  her  into  mine." 

On  the  morrow,  Mr,  Conyers  visited  the  cottage, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Woodfield,  said,  "  My 
dear  daughter ,'*  an  expression  he  always  used  to 
Mrs.  Bonville  when  he  was  particularly  serious; 
**  Yonder  is  a  sister  for  you ;  my  heart  has  adopted  • 
her:  I  am  an  old  man,  and  cannot  waste  time  in 
experimental  acqimititance :  if  I  have  any  insight 
into  human  character,  she  is  worthy  yours :  Heaven  • 
has  set  its  seal  upon  her  face;  she  will  be  a  friend • 
and  a  companion  for  you  when  the  sands  of  my 
glass  are  run."" 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville.  - 

**  May  I  accompany  you,  mamma?*' 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  will  engage  Mrs.-  Granville  to' 
pass  the  following  day  with  us,  and  then  you  will- 
see  her.*" 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville 
paid  the  stranger  a  visit,  and  afker  the  customary' 
foriQs  of  a  first  meeting' were  passed,  they  felt  that* 
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sweet  prqx)sses8ion  in  her  favour,  that  generous  and 
aiBfectionate  natures  love  to  indulge.  The  most  de- 
licate neatness  pervaded  the  humble  abode ;  except 
that  a  small  airpet  was  spread  over  the  centre  of 
its  flagged  floor^  and  books  placed  on  a  side  table^ 
the  same  simplicity,  appeared  as  when  its  inhabit- 
aots  were  mere  cottagers*  Mrs.  Granville  looked 
about  forty  years  of  age,  her  form  was  graceful, 
her  features  pleasing,  and  her  countenance  inge- 
nuous, and  all  expressive  of  a  firm  and  decided  cha^ 
racter.  Her  dress,  which  so  often  marks  the  mind 
of  the  woman,  was  of  fine  grey  stufi^  made  close  to 
her  easy  figure.  A  mourning  ring,  ^upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  was  the  only  ornament  she 
wore.  Her  bright  dark  hair,  that  fell  easily  on  her 
foreliead,  shone  through  the  clear  muslin  cap,  th^t 
a  quaker  could  not  have  condemned ;  and  her  face, 
though  pale,  had  no  sickly  cast  of  thought,  but  had 
an  expression  of  cheerfulness,  that  bespoke  a  mind 
at  peace  with  itself. 

She  expressed  herself  with  simple  dignity  of  man- . 
ner  and  voice,  said,** how  much  she  had  been  gra- 
tified by  the  kind  visit  of  Mr.  Conyers,  and  the  as-^ 
surance  that  the  present  visit  had  fulfilled;  that  in. 
the  retirement,  she  had  found  it  convenient  to. 
adopt,  the  kindness  of  such  a  reception  precluded, 
every  feeling  of  solitude  or.  desolation." 

No  first  impression  could  be  more  fitvourable.to 
inspire  esteem,  than  Mrs.  Granville's;  no  nature 
iQore  formcfd  to  receiveitthan  Mrs..Bonville's;  and 
they  parted  mutually  pleased  with  each  other ;  Mr. 
Bonville  anticipating  their  future  intercourse  with* 
pleasure  and  approbation. 
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On  the  following  morning,  Mr*  Conyers  call^ 
$t  the  cottage,  and  accompanied  its  mistress  to 
Woodfield.  <'  I  have  brought  you,"  said  he^  <^the 
only  charm  Woodfield  ever  wanted,  a  corapanton 
of  your  own  age  and  sex,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bon,  one' 
whom  I  prophesy  is  worthy  to  be  your  friend,  and 
to  share  the  a£Pections  of  your  children.''  That '  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,'  was 
not  exemplified  there,  for  Mrs  Bonville  hoped  all 
things,  and  confiding  in  her  revered  friend,  believed 
all  things.  If  the  intercourse  of  one  day  could 
justify  the  warmest  approbation,  the  early  prepo»- 
session  of  Mn  and  Mrs.  Bonviile  was  not  to  be 
condemned ;  each  succeeding  day  improved  their 
confidence  in  Mrs,  Granville's  merits,  and  to  pass 
an  evening  at  her  house,  was  to  be  as  happy  as  to  be 
at  home.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  her  economical 
establishment,  marked  the  gentlewoman  even  amidst 
its  privation  ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  P^;gy 
anticipated  every  want,  and  like  the  attendant  spi- 
rit of  Prospero,  was  ever  ready  with  quick  and 
silent  despatch  to  answer  the  *^  blest  bidding." 

One  evening,  when  Mr.  Bonville  was  dining  at 
9Bjnnour-Hall,  Mrs.  Granville  said  to  her  happy 
visiters,  *'  you  have  never,  my  dear  madam,  ex* 
pressed  a  desire  to  know  who  I  am,  or  what  I  have 
been,  or  how  I  came  to  Ashhurst" 

<<  I  am  so  very  well  satisfied  with  what  you  ore, 
dear  Mrs.  Granville^  that  I  seek  to  know  no  more; 
but  whenever  you  please  to  give  me  your  con* 
fidence,  I  shaU  most  afiectionately  receive  it." 

«  NowU  the  time  then,'  replied  Mrs.  Granville^ 
«<  and  if  I  did  not  fed  assured  you  would  love  me. 
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i^  leUf  I  would  not  be  the  voluntary  historifoi  of 
my  ofwn  lifis."*    Fanny  arose  to  leave-  the  roow. 
^  My  dear  girl,'^  said  Mrs.  Granville,  detaining 
her  hand,  ^  will  not  yoli  know  whether  I  dropped 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  green  at  Aiahburat,  or 
sprung  up  from  beneath  it?"    Fanny  was  immedi» 
atdy  reseated.   <*  The  pen  of  a  noveUst,'"  continued 
she,  ^  might  convert  me  into  a  very  mysterious  per- 
sonage, but  nothing  can  be  more  matter  of  fact  than 
my  life.    I  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,, 
and  placed  by  a  kind  guardian  in  one  of  the  mosi 
rttq>ectable  sdhools  near  London^    Olivia  Palmers, 
who  was  the  associate  of  my  bed-chamber,  was  like* 
nqrseU^  deprived  of  her  parents ;  our  tastes  and  di^-- 
positions  assimilated,  as  our  circumstances,  and  the* 
most  fidthful  and  affectionate  fri^idship  coraraenoed 
between  us.  The  guardian  of  myself,  and  my  sm^' 
fortune,  was  the  paternal  friend  of  my  youth,  and 
the  last  act  of  his  conscientious  trust  was  to  marry . 
me,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  his  excellent  and  amiable . 
son.''     Her  voice  &iled  a  few  seconds,  but  recovem. 
ing  her  firmness,  she  proceeded*    ^  Mr.  Granville* 
was  six  years  older  than  myself,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  official  service  of  government.    My  beloved 
Olivia  was  soon  after  married  with  equal  prospects ; 
but  alas !  not  so  happily  as  myself.    Mr.  Delaucy 
was  not  qualified  to  promote  domestic  comfort ;  all 
joyous  hilarity  abroad,  morose^  peevish,  and  dis, 
contented  at  home;   subs^uent  misfortunes  in* 
craased  this  unha{]^y  disposition,  but  the  sweetness 
of  Olivia^s  temper,  and  the  vigour  of  her  mind,  sufr- 
tained  her,  and  I  was  proud  of  my  fiiend,  whilst 
her  sorrows  were  the  only  sorrows  /  knew.    Ten 
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years  of  the  happiest  married  life  succeeded ;  but 
human  happiness,  tboogh  founded  on  the  most  ra- 
tional and  virtuous  basis,  is  not  to  have  its  founda- 
tion upon  terrestrial  ground.  Death  de()rived  me 
of  my  husband,  and  one  only  baby  shared  the 
timeless  grave  of  its  ever  to  be  lamented  father. 
I  was  now  <  orphaned,  widowed,  childless,'  but 
my  Olivia  remained  to  love  me,  and  Heaven 
gave  its  support.  I  immediately  retired  into  the 
country,  where  the  clear  income  of  two  thou*- 
sand  pounds,  the  residue  of  Mr.  Granville's  for- 
tune, was  equal  to  my  personal  wants.  1  fixed 
my  residence  in  the  provincial  town  where  Mr. 
Ddancy' resided,  and  was  enabled,  by  pursuing 
the  most  attentive  economy,  to  spare  Olivia  twenty 
pounds  a  year  towards  the  education  of  her  little 
girl,  which,  though  she  undertook  hersdf,  the 
parsimony  of  Mr.  Delancy  would  not  provide  with 
those  books  and  maps  that  were  requisite  for  her 
improvement.  Ill  judged  and  unfoitunate  specula- 
tions swallowed  up  those  sums,  that  should  have 
made  his  &mily  comfortable  and  respectable;  and 
to  avoid  the  ruin  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  him 
in  England,  he  prepared  to  depart  for  America. 
You,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonville,  will  sympathise  with^ 
andjudge  the  grief  of  our  separation.  I  arranged  the 
means  to  transmit  annually  to  her  the  accustomed 
sum,  and  the  assurance  of  its  importance  to  the 
advantages  of  her  child,  made  the  economy  it  en- 
forced a  blessing  to  me,  seeming  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  my  friend.  In  the  sorrow  and  solitude  dT  my 
lifis,  I  b^gan  to  fear,  that  despondency  would .  sub- 
vert, all  the  good  that  remained^  all  that  healtb> 
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comparative  youth,  an4  competency  allowed;  I 
blessed,  and  invoked  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poet, 
whofie  every  line  tends  to  make  man  better,  and  if 
better,  bappio*. 

'  Heaven  and  nature  hath  assign'd 
Two  sovefeign  Teoiedies  for  human  grief: 
ReligioTi,  surest,  firmest ,  first^  and  best— 
And  strenuous  action  next/ 

*^  I  combated  with  myself,  I  changed  the  deep 
mourning  I  had  so  tenaciously  worn  four  years,  for 
my  present  dress ;  encouraged  every  means  to  pro- 
mote more  cheerful  feelings,  and  sought  to  cherish  no 
regrets  that  tended  to  enervate  my  mind,  nor  render 
me  incapable  of  contributing  to  the  happiness,  or 
hdp  of  others.^ 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Bonville 
entered.  Mrs.  Bonville  held  up  her  finger  in  token 
of  silence,  and,  by  a  look,. entreated  Mrs.  Granville 
to  proceed.  They  quiedy  sat  down,  and  she  con- 
dnued. 

**  The  virtues  and  tenderne^  of  Mr.  Granville 
still  live  witli  unabated  affection  in  my  heart  and 
memory ;  his  recollections  unite  with  every  passing 
event  of  my  life^  and  influence  all  my  actions.  I 
know  what,  if  living,  he  would  approve,  what  con. 
demn,  and  I  strive  to  practise  the  one,  and  avoid 
the  other ;  as  though  his  approbation  was  to  be  my 
reward.  The  very  dress  I  know  he  preferred,  is  the 
most,  pleasing  in  my  eyes;  the  books  he  selected 
revive  his  society,  and  in  this. spiritual  association 
to  me,  he  yet  lives." 

"  A  widow  indeed,*'  said  Mr.  Conyers,  •*  that  St. 
]?aiil  himself  wpi^ld  have  honoured  ! ' 
•  /*  4j^.*^^  half  a  year  ago/*  continued  Mrs.  Gran- 
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ville,  *'the  person  in  whom  part  of  my  small  pro* 
perty  was    vested,  failed,   and   an  annual  sixty 
pounds  was  all  that    remained.      To    withhold 
my  hitherto  constant  remittance  to  America,  was 
irreconcilable  to  all  my  feelings:  my  dear  Olivia 
could  not  spare  it ;  its  regular  acknowlegn^^^t  ex- 
pressed its  use,  and  importance  to  hi»r  child ;  the 
pleasure  of  sending  it  to  her  I  L*ould  not  spare ; 
therefore  I  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
most  perfect  redremerit,  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  cheap,  and  to  where  its  pride  did  not  ex- 
tend; where  pure  air  and  perfect  liberty  would 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  of  society,  pre- 
ferring the  freedom  of  my  time  and  person,  with 
all  the  restraints  of  a  very  limited  income^  to  the 
adoption  of  any  mode  of  life  for  its  increase,  to 
which  my  independence  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
I  disposed  of  every  superfluity,  even  my  books,  re- 
serving only  Shakespeare^  Milton,  and  the  Book  of 
Books,  which  are  in  themselves  a  woman's  library ; 
they  were  amongst  the  necessaries  of  life ;  those  I 
parted  with,  amongst  the  luxuries  1  was  systema- 
dcally  reigning.  I  resisted  the  advice  of  those  who 
kindly  recommended  the  sinking  my  remaining 
property,  by  reflecting,  that  in  case  of  my  death, 
Olivia  could  receive  no  further  assistance  firom  me, 
and  I  wholly  abandoned  the  suggestion,  carefully 
keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  a  circumstance  that 
would  have  embittered,  or  prevented  her  receiving 
my  future  assistance. 

"  With  my  own  history,  I  must  now  give  you  that 
of  my  faithful  Peggy ;  she  too  is  an  orphan. 

«  Of  leisure,  I  had  a  superabundance  and  I 
thought  it  right  to  convert  that,  at  least,  to  the  »er- 
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vice  of  others.  At  a  charity  school  for  female  or- 
phans, an  institution  that  ever  excites  my  tenderest 
sympathy,  I  first  met  <  the  little  maid  ;^— -her  gentle 
manners,  yet  animated  exertions,  won  my  particu- 
lar notice.  She  appeared  to  take  delight  in  at- 
tending upon  my  orders  and  instructions;  and, 
'  though  I  called  another,  Abra  came.'  Her  limited 
dme  was  expired  when  I  was  preparing  to  depart 
for  Ashhnrst.  She  had -no  claim  upon  any  human 
being,  her  attachment  to  me  was  humble  and  grate»» 
ful^  and  I  took  her  to  myself;  I  believe  she  has  not 
a  wish  in  the  world  beyond  that  of  living  with  me, 
and  serving  me.  Whilst  she  b  yet  young,  I  pro- 
mote the  continuance  of  her  uniform  dress,  to  keep 
in  her  memoiy  a  grateful  sense  of  the  benefits  her 
childhood  received  from  the  benevolent  charity  of 
the  friends  of  the  asylum,  and  in  these  feelings  she 
more  than  meets  my  wishes.  So  my  little  attendant 
and  I  sought  out  Ashhurst,  which  a  dunce  cironm- 
stance  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of.  I  took  possession 
of  this  peaceful  home,  perfectly  reconciled  to  being 
forgot  by  the  world,  though  not  the  world  forget* 
tiog«  but  in  your  fi'iendship  and  kindness,*'  said  she, 
taking  in  the  whole  circle  at  a  glance,  *<  I  have 
found  that,  without  which  its  fiiendless  master  is 
poor.^  Mrs.  Granville  had  related  this  simple, 
though  impressive  detail,  in  a  voice  and  manner  so 
wholly  free  from  self-elevation,  that  her  auditors  for- 
bore any  eulogium  upon  that  conduct,  they  more 
delicately  approved  by  the  most  affectionate  at- 
tentions. 
Mr.  Conyers  only  said :  ^^  The  person  who  de- 
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prived  you  of  yoar  property,  has  added  to  our 
happiness ;  our  love  shall  make  up  for  other  de- 
privations, and  we  will  give  you  what  money  cannot 
buy,  sincerity  and  a£Fection." 

^<  That  is  what  I  most  gladly  accept,^  said  Mrs. 
Granville,  "  for  I  am  enabled,  and  willmg  to  repay 
both  with  interest.*^' 

"  If  we  had  but  our  boy  with  us,''  ejaculated  Mr. 
Conyers,  **  what  an  evening  it  would  be  1  You 
know,  my  little  Fanny,  there  are  but  three  d^rees 
of  comparison  in  the  English  grammar:  in  what 
degree  of  enjoyment  would  our  happiness  be  if  Ed- 
gar was  here  just  now  ?" 

^'  In  two  of  them,  I  am  sure,*^  she  replied. 

^*  I  thought  but  of  the  superlative,"  said  Mr. 
Conyei^ 

/'  And  in  the  positive  too,  sir,  would  it  not?"^ 

^*  So  it  would,  my  dear  litde  copious  construer; 
I  will  write  him  word,  that  in  apprehension,  your 
sex  outstrips  the  schools.*' 

During  the  passing  time  that  Mrs.  Granville  had 
initiated  herself  so  agreeably  at  Woodfield,  Edgar 
was  pursuing  his  studies  with  uniform  diligence,  yet 
not  with  that  intense  application  which  would  pre- 
vent his  innocently  and  properly  enjoying  those 
recreations  suitable  to  his  age  and  disposition. 
Passing  the  casde^  which  is  the  county  prison,  he 
was  impeded  by  a  crowd  that  surrounded  an  un- 
happy culprit,  whom  justice  was  committing  to  its 
security ;  hearing  one  of  thepeoplip  express  pity  for 
the  prisoner,  he  inquired  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
'5- He  is  the  head  erf*  a  gang  of  smugglers,*^  replied 
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the  person  he  had  acklrcssed,  '*  who  have  infested 
the  Eastern  Coast  many  years.  This  man  basescaped 
from  prison  several  times ;  he  is  a  desperate  cha- 
racter, and  is  now  committed  for  shooting  one  of 
the  custom-house  officers :  he  is  a  fine  looking  fel- 
low ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been- 
shooting  the  French.'' 

A  momentary  hectic  crossed  the  cheek  of  Edgar  ;• 
the  feelings  by  which  it  was  awakened)  thrilled  his 
heart;  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  view  of  the  prisoner,  ~  it  was  the  very  man 
to  whom  he  owed  his  safety  on  the  sea  shore  in  Cum- , 
berland.-  The  recollection  rushed  forcibly  to  his  me- 
mory, and  his  sensations  almost  overpowered  him. 
Hehastened  to  the  cofiee-room,  where  public  afikirs 
were  discussed  ;  the  remembrance  of  his  oath  k^p* 
ing  him  a  silent  listener  to  the  conversation  <  oP 
odiCTs,  which  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
heard  before,  <*  that  the  man  was  well  known  in' 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich,  and  in  Holland, 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  dangerous  and  illegal 
occupation,  he  had  frequently  displayed  bravery 
and  resolution,  that  in  a  better  cause,  would  have 
formed  a  hero;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  seas,  from  Holy  Island  on  the  east,  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  on  the  west  of  their  shores,  and  could 
run  his  little  vessel  in  the  darkest  night  on  its 
rocky  coasts,  where  the  most  experienced  seamen. 
would  not  venture.**  Edgar  retiretl  to  his  room 
overpowered  by  his  retrospective  feelings^  of  which 
gratitude  was  always  the  most  predominant,  either 
as  excited  by  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  or  the  kind- 
ness of  'man.;  when  he  recalled  the  events,  con* 
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nected  with  the  present  object  of  his  reflections,  he 
shuddered  at  their  review.  To  have  been  compelled 
to  associate  with  profligate  men,  who  lived  in  ha* 
bitual  hostility  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  violence ;  the  despe- 
ration of  mind  to  which  he  would  have  been  driven, 
and  the  distress  of  his  friends,  all  rushed  upon  his 
mind  with  more  force  and  aggravation,  than  when 
he  was  so  nearly  their  victim ;  and,  as  he  contrasted 
his  present  happiness  with  what  might  have  been 
his  iute,  he  felt,  that  the  culprit,  for  whom  the 
justice  of  the  country  was  preparing  its  reward,  was 
his  friend,  his  benefactor.  How  to  act,  he  knew 
not ;  his  father  was  at  a  distance,  and  the  recolleo* 
tion  of  his  oath  pressed  upon  his  benevolent  exer- 
tions, but  his  better  sense  absolved  its  breach.  He 
concluded  to  write  to  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  and  to  re- 
quest a  private  interview  with  him,  on  the  following 
day,  at  Wilston. 

**  1  could  not,^*  wrote  he,  after  having  expressed 
his  wishes,  "  have  thus  presumed  upon  your  lord* 
ship's  condescension  on  a  less  important  occasion 
than  the  one  that  impels  my  application,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  cannot  write,  or  depute  another 
to  convey.  When  I  add,  that  the  result  of  your 
lordship's  acquiescence  may  save  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature,  I  feel,  that  I  insure,  at  the  same  time, 
your  lordship's  pardon  and  compliance." 

During  the  absence  of  his  messepger  to  Wilston, 
on  the  following  morning,  Edgar  went  to  the  castle^ 
and  obtained  permission  to  see  the  prisoner  in  his 
solitary  celL  He  descended  the  vaulted  passages  that 
led  to  it,  and,  as  the  bolto  of  the  heavy  doors  that 
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intervened  were  withdrawn,  their  hoarse  gratings 
sounded  dismally  through  the  dreary  avenues^  It 
was  the  first  time  that  human  misery,  the  conse- 
quence of  human  guilt,  had  met  his  eye;  it  chilled 
lus  blood,  and  seemed  to  arrest  the  pulsations  of  bi» 
heart. 

^^  Why,""  asked  Edgar,  <*  is  this  man  so  very 
closely  immured  ?  he  is  no  murderer !'' 

'*  That's  to  prove,*^  replied  the  gaoler :  •*  bar» 
and  bolts  '11  not  keep  him  :  he*s  been  twice  got  out 
of  Newgate^  but  if  he  gives  me  the  slip,  111  be 
hanged  in  his  stead." 

'i  hey  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  the  triple 
b(dts  were  withdrawn,  and  Edgar  entered  the  dark 
abode  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  At  its  extremi^, 
the  prisoner  was  lying  upon  the  straw-oovered  floor. 
^  May  I  speak  with  him  alone  ?*'  asked  Edgar ;  ^  I 
have  words  of  comfort  for  him ;  nothing  more  1" 

<^  I  shall  keep  guard  at  the  door/'  replied  the 
man,  '<  and  five  minutes  is  all  I  can  allow  you.** 

The  prisoner  never  raised  his  head,  till  Edger 
laid  his  hand  gently  upon  it.  *^  Do  ycAi  remem* 
ber  me  ?'  asked  the  boy,  in  accents,  ^ch  as  pitying 
angels  utter.  "  Do  you  remember  the  old  casde 
i.U  Cumberland,  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  the  boys 
you  saved  from  being  taken  away  ?** 

Recollection  appeared  to  awaken  sensibility.  <*  I 
do,''  said  he,  "  but  what  does  that  avail  me  f 

«  Oh,  it  was  a  good  deed,"  said  Edgar ;  "  it  has. 
risen  to  Heaven,  where  every  act  of  mercy  is  writ- 
ten down.  I  am  one  of  them,  and  if  you  will  ab- 
solve me  from  my  oath,  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  my 
friends  to  help  you." 
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^'  Surely,"^  said  the  man  eoipbatically,  ^*  surely 
there  is  a  God  iu  Heaven,  and  if  that  was  a  good 
deedy  he  has  rewarded  it  in  sending  you  here  at 
this  very  time  when  there  is  none  to  help  me.'* 
He  raised  himself  from  the  ground,  and  looked 
upon  his  comforter.  1  he  bright  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  tliat  streamed  from  the  high  narrow  win- 
dow, were  concentrated  upon  Edgar's  form  and 
face.  He  appeared  an  angel  of  light,  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  hope  and  compassion. 

*^  This  is  a  sad  dismal  place,"  said  he :  ^*  are  there 
no  means  to  procure  a  better  ?'* 

"  Ch,  no»''  replied  the  smuggler,  ^*  I  have 
escaped  from*  justice  too  often  to  expect  any  favour ; 
but  the  assizes  come  on  in  a  week,  and  I  will  endure 
all,  determined,  if  I  meet  with  mercy,  to  leave  my 
former  ways,  atid  strive  to  make  my  peace  with 
Heaven  and  my  country."' 

During  this  short  conversation,  the  gaoler  had 
called  twice  upon  Edgar ;  repeating  his  promises, 
9Sxd  rel^ssuring  the  hopes  of  the  penitent,  be  left 
him  to  darkness  and  solitary  reflections.  At  part- 
ing, he  rewarded  his  conductor,  and  said,  ^'  I  do 
not  ofier  you  any  thing  to  tempt  you  from  your' 
duty,  but  I  must  show  my  sense  of  your  indulgence, 
and  solicit  its  continuance:  will  you  admit  a  mat- 
tress and  blankets  to  the  prisoner,  with  some  other 
trifling  comforts,  that  will  not  interfere  with  your 
trust  r* 

**  Most. of  the  young  ones  here,"*  replied  the  man, 
**  can  find  other  work  than  visiting  prisons :  though 
l.am  a  gaoler,  I  can  see  who's  a  tender  heart,  and 
if  you  send  the  bedding,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
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he  does  not  lay  upon  it ;  but  you  had  better  send 
only  blankets,  for  the  bed  would  be  pulled  in  pieces 
to  examine,  and  111  take  care  he  has  plenty  of  dry 
straw  under  them." 

With  sweet  air,  liberty,  and  innocence,  Edgar 
could  have  slept  upon  clean  dry  straw ;  he  therefore 
did  not  neglect  the  prohibition  of  the  bed,  but  pur- 
chased four  thick  blankets,  and  sent  them  to  the 
gaoler,  witfi  the  request,  that  the  prisoner  might 
have  good  and  sufficient  food,  for  which  he  would 
be  accountable.  On  his  return  home,  he  found  the 
messenger  from  Wilston,  who  presented  hinj  with 
a  letter  from  Lord  Fitz- Erin- 

^*  MV  YOUNG  FbIEND, 

^  I  shall  wait  your  arrival  at  the  hour  appointed, 
which  I  will  devote  with  pleasure  to  your  commu- 
nications, and  will  return  your  confidence,  by  my 
advice  and  assistance,  in  any  cause  that  you  consi- 
der of  importance  to  yourself,  or  to  those  whom  you 
would  wish  to  serve.    Yours  with  great  esteem, 

«  Fitz-Erin.^ 

This  gracious  compliance  gave  elasticity  to  the 
hopes  and  to  the  spirits  of  Edgar,  and  his  personal 
advantages  were  never  more  preeminent  than  when 
he  entered  the  library  at  Wilston,  as  never  did  true 
nobility,  and  exalted  rank,  appear  more  genuine 
jEmd  illustrious,  than  when  Lord  Fitz-Erin  con- 
descended to  attend  to  the  requests  of  a  boy,  who 
in  the  confidence  of  virtue  alone^  felt  that  to  save 
the  life,  and,  as  he  might  humbly  hope,  the  soul  of 
.«  human  being,  was  in  iteelf  exaltation. 
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Lord  Fits-Erin  t€x>k  his  band,  and  leading  him 
to  the  tcA,  leatcd  hinwelf  at  hisade^  Edgar  was  too 
well-bred  to  ofler  any  apology  after  baring  received 
his  hirdship^a  letter,  and  knew  too  well  the  value  of 
time  at  Wikton  to  delay  the  salgect  a  moment. 
In  a  dear,  yet  concise  narrative,  be  detailed  the 
ctrcinnstances  that  had  led  to  bb  acquaintance  with 
the  imprisoned  smuggler,  to  whose  humane  inter- 
position, he  bdieved  himself  and  his  young  friends, 
owed  their  safety,  and  that  at  the  very  time  be  op- 
posed the  violent  intentions  of  bis  comrades,  be  was 
indebted  to  their  exertions  and  enterprising  bold* 
ness  for  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  bis  life.    ^^  Surely, 
my  lord,"  stud  the  animated  impassioned  pleader, 
"  there  were  latent  principles  of  goodness  in  that 
mind  which  could  feel  confidence  in  the  oath  of 
another,  that  other  an  intimidated  child."* 

*•  Did  you  never,*  asked  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  "  re- 
veal the  circumstance  so  alarming  at  the  time,  and 
so  impressive  afterwards  T* 

**  Never !"  said  Edgar ;  *«  I  was  not  only  with- 
held by  the  awfiil  solemnity  of  the  oath,  but  by 
gratitude  to  him  who  risqued  his  life  upon  my 
feitb.'^ 

**  Noble  boy  T  said  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  half  aloud^ 
**  all  that  can  be  done  for  this  unhappy  taan  shall 
be  done;  we  will  try  to  serve,  and  perhaps  may 
save  him,  and  you  may  have  the  happiness  to  repay 
life  with  life.  I  will  learn  who  is  to  be  his  counsel, 
and  give  you  the  earliest  information  of  what  we 
may  hope.  I  must  now,**  said  he,  looking  at  the 
timepiece,  **  leave  you,  but  I  am  commissioned  by 
Lady  Fits-Erin  to  make  you  of  her  dinner  party  to- 
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<lay;  proceed,  my  young  finend,  in  the  career  of 
virtue  that  you  have  entered  upon,  and  the  afiection  - 
of  the  good,  and  the  approbation  of  the  wise^  will 
accompany  you  in  j'our  progress  through  life,  and 
abide  with  you  to  the  end.^* 

They  both  arose,  and  Lord  Fitz-Erin  led  the  way 
to  her  ladjTship's  dressing-room,  who,  though  un- 
acquainted with  the  occasion  of  Edgar's  self-pro- 
poied  visit,  saw,  by  the  countenance  of  her  lord, 
that  it  was  honourable  to  him ;  for,  as  he  presented 
hiffl  to  his  lady,  his  eye  beamed  eulogium,  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  pronounced  his  name,  was 
panegyric. 

The  morning  was  cold,  and  Lady  'Fitz-Erin  was 
seated  within  the  influence  of  a  bright  and  cheering 
fire.  Upon  the  table  before  her,  were  a  number  of 
scattered  pearls,  that  she  was  preparing  to  thread : 
alook  invited  him  to  be  seated. 

<^  Now,  that  you  have  a  long  day  before  you, 
Mr.  Bonville,  I  must  find  you  employment ;  for  of 
all'poor  wights,  there  is  none  I  pity  so  much,  as  he 
who  has  nothing  to  do;  the  house  is  without  com- 
pany, my  lord  dines  out,  and  you  and  I  shall  be 
dependant  on  each  other  for  amusement  this  whole 
morning.  A  few  friends  may  fiill  in  to  dinner,  but 
till  then,  you  shall  assist  me  to  thread  these  pearls, 
and  we  will  talk  of  Woodfidd;  to  compromise 
with  your  manly  dignity,  you  only  need  remember 
Hercules  and  Qmphale." 

'<  My  ambition,''  said  Edgar,  <<  is  at  its  summit; 
it  could  not  receive  a  higher  gratification  than 
to  be  admitted  as  your  ladyship's  companion  and 
assistaBi." 
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<<  It  is  my  daughter's  necklace,*?  said  Lady  -Fitz- 
Erin,  '*  which  she  s>ays  she  shall  love  the  more, 
when  I  have  rethread  it;  fihe  therefore  cut  the 
strings  as  soon  it  came  in  from  Hamlet's,  rather  too 
incautiously,  for  the  three  sizes  are  mingled  toge- 
ther; and  to  divide  them,  must  be  your  task." 

^^  They  are  exquisitely  beautiful,"  observed  Ed* 
gar,  **  and  are  the  most  delicate  and  unobtrusive 
of  all  ornaments/' 

**  They  are  indeed,^  rejoined  her  ladyship,  **  and 
this  form  is  the  most  elegant,  because  it  is  the 
most  simple,  and  according  most  with  their  ori- 
ginal state.  That  fine  and  beautiful  pearls  should  be 
strung  by  the  untutored  hand  of  the  native  diver  to 
ornament  the  bosom  of  his  I moinda  is  natural,  and 
agreeable  to  our  taste  and  imagination;  but  when 
formed  into  leaves,  flowers,  or  shells,  the  skill  of 
the  setting  is  not  unfrequently  elevated  above  the 
beauty  of  the  gem;  whilst  these  three  links  dif- 
fering in  size,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  their 
gradations,  receive  the  unallayed  tribute  of  our 
admiration,  all  other  jeVirels  requiring  the  hand  of 
the  polisher  to  bring  their  beauty  and  lustre,  to  per- 
fection." 

*^  But,"  said  Edgar,  the  colour  sufiiising  his  (ace^ 
as  apprehensively  conscious '  that  he  might  be  too 
presuming,^^  but  the  pearl,  like  woman,  came  petfect 
from  the  hand  of  its'  Maker."  The  diffidence  of  his 
voice,  and  the  eloquent  blood  speaking  in  his  &ce, 
secured  his  pardon,  and  he  was  reassured  by  her  lady- 
ship, saying,  "  I  will  not  disclaim  your  ^well  timed 
compliment,  and  in  futute  shall  not  only  tbinki  the 
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pearl  ornamental^  bat  anak^ua  to  mocoaBw  X  1mi¥« 
alwajn  takeD:gveat  delight,''  ahe  oontinued^.^^iHr^r 
selecdon  and  examination  of  bhelks  aad  have  evttr 
Ibongbt  the  Ck>oeha  Macgai-ita^  one  of  ibe  most  *cik 
lions.  Fercival,  in  his  HistpFy  of  Cejlon,  gives  an 
extraordinary  account  of  the  enterprising  exeirlions, 
and  suqiended  respiration  of  the  pead  divers^  from 
whence,  and  from  Ormus  in  Persia,  the  'richest 
pearU  are  produced;  they  are  found  in  $mallev 
quantitiesi  and  inferior  vahie,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  even  on  the  different  shores  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Mj  Lady  Conway  has  a  very  delicate  neck* 
lace  of  small,  but  perfect  pearls,  wliich  she  herself 
collected  from  the  sheUs  gathered  upon  xay  lord's 
estate  in  Wales;  and  I  have  seen  much  larger  that 
have  been  found  on  the  ahores  of  the  Tay,  Locd 
Breadalbane's  place,  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  but 
what  a  pearl  that  must  have  been  which  Cleopatra 
sacrificed  to  transmit  her  boundless  extravagance  to 
pogierity ! — Do  you  recollect  the  value  of  her  ear* 

rings?" 

*^  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling  each,  as 
recorded  by  PUny,"  sa}d  Edgar. 

<'  I  think/'  continued  Lady  Fitz^Erin^^^  their  his. 
tory  is  as  extraordinary  as  their  value,  the  remainiiig 
one  being  tak^  to  Rome,  amongst  the  treasures 
of  which  Csesar  possessed  huoself,  and  was  sawn  ip 
two,  for  ear-rings  for  his  daughter  Julia ;  a  proof 
that  its  parallel  could  not  be  obtained,  even  by  the 
imperial  Caesar." 

Letters  were  now  brought  in,  and  as  her  ladyship 
read  their  superscriptions,  she  hastily  selected  on% 
and  passing  the  pearls  to  Edgar^  said,  ^'  here  -are 
richer  pearls ;  excuse  me  ^rhilst  Igatherthem.7  Aftec, 

VOL.  I.  * 
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having  read  the  letter,  her  facebeamed  with  pleasmt 
as  she  spoke  of  its  contents.  ^'  I  shall  have  die  hap* 
piness  of  intrododng  you  to  the  Dowager  Countesi 
of  C,  my  time-honoured  mother;  she  will  be  here 
to-day :  I  will  now  leave  you,  for  I  always  give  the 
orders  for  her  accommodation  to  Bettison  mysdf. 
The  treasures  of  the  library,  and  die  sweets  of  the 
conservatory,  await  your  pleasure, — of  Woodfidd 
we  will  talk  in  the  evening.  I  hope  you  will  remain 
at  Wilston  a  few  days ;  the  advantage  and  distinc- 
tion of  being  in  the  society  of  Lady  C,  I  am  sore 
you  will  properly  appreciate.'* 

Edgar  bowed  his  acknowledgments;  and,  as 
he  watched  the  finely  formed  and  graceful  figure 
depart,  and  thought  upon  her  condescending  sweet* 
ness,  he  almost  r^retted  that  she  was  a  Countess, 
whom  he  dared  not  aspire  to  love,  as  he  did  his 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Manners.  The  clergyman  who 
resided  in  the  village  that  bordered  on  the  park 
was  Lord  Fitz-Erin'*8  domestic  chaplain ;  he  alone 
joined  her  ladyship  and  her  young^  visitor  at  dinner. 
Lady  C.  was  expected  early  in  the  evenings  and  the 
anticipadon  appeared  to  influence  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  her  daughter,  who,  watching  the  changes 
of  the  day,  frequently  referring  t(  her  watch,  and 
listening  to  every  passing  sound,  evinced  her  fond 
and  anxious  expectation. 

On  her  ladyship'^s  arrival  being  announced.  Lady 
Fitz-£rin  left  the  gentlemen,  informing  them,  *^  that 
if  the  dear  traveller  was  not  too  much  fadgued  by  her 
journey,  she  hoped  to  meet  them  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  her  honoured  visitor,  in  the  evening.** 

"  When  you  see  and  know  the  Countess  C.*' 
said  Mr.  Farrer^ «« you  will  acknowledge^  that  good- 
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» 

is  hereditary  in  this  family,  and  the  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  Lady  Fitz-Erin  contemplates 
her  venerable  parent,  reflects  honour  upon  each : 
we  will  take  one  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the 
&mi]y,  and  then,  if  you  please,  have  a  strcdl." 

*'  Most  willingly,"  replied  Edgar,  **  will  I  accede 
to  both :  I  long  to  walk  over  those  beautiful  grounds, 
shining  as  they  do  in  the  autumnal  sun.*^ 

When  Lady  Fitz-Erin  introduced  Bonville  to 
Lady  C^  she  added,  with  that  graciousness  so  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  **  Lord  Fitz-Erin  and  I  received 
him  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  of  Cum« 
berland ;  we  retain  him  as  our  own.*^  Had  our  boy 
been  a  vain  one,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  he  had 
been  nominally  introduced  before  the  present  time. 

"  There  are  none,"  replied  her  ladyship^  **  I 
toiore  highly  esteem  than  the  one,  more  fondly  love 
than  the  other ;  therefore  I  must  consider  yoii,  Mn 
Bonville,  a  very  happy  young  man,  to  possess  the 
friendship  of  each.*^ 

To  aspire  to  hers  was  the  natural  impulse  of 
Edgar's  feelings,  and  during  the  evening,  he  con- 
templated with  the  sweetest  pleasure,  and  the  most 
profound  respect,  her  fine  old  age — her  person  so 
upright — her  eye  and  complexion  so  deaf --her 
faculties  so  vigorous,  and  her  heart  all  in  action — 
her  manners  possessing  the  politeness  of  the  old 
school,  with  the  ease  and  polish  of  the  new.  As 
e?ery  young  man  who  loves  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  who  resides  at  Cambridge  for  more  than  fofmV 
sake,  will  associate  objects  of  interest  with  his  cUs" 
sical  recollections ;  sp  in  the  conversation  and  life 
of  Lady  C,  the  colloquial  endowments  and  the 
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longevity  of  Nestor  were  presented,  to  the  reooUec* 
tsoos  of  Edgar. 

Bxperienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled. 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill* J ; 
Two  generetioiii  now  had  passed  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  aod  happy  by  his  sway." 

"  What  is  Seymour  doing  ?*  asked  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin;  **he  has  never  repeated  his  first  visit  to 
Wilston.' 

<<  He  leaves  college  next  wedc,  td  join  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Seymour  at  Bath,  where  they  propose 
wnaining  the  vrinter.  I  left  Cambridge  very  sud- 
denly this  morning,  or  I  am  assured  he  would  have 
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me." 


Lady  Fitz*Erin  looked  incredulously,  adding, 
*'  it  is  a  pity  his  attendance  at  college  should  be 
interrupted.  He  has  an  advanced  post  to  main- 
tain in  sode^.  I  greatly  fear  he  will  be  deficient 
in  its  requisites.^' 

^  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Seymour/*  said  Edgar, 
<<  mix  so  little  with  the  worid,  and  have  so  few  en- 
joyments abstracted  from  Charles,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  they  should  wish  to  have  him  as  much 
as  possible  with  them.'' 

**  As  mueh,  Mr.  Bonville,  as  is  consistent  with  his 
real  interest;  but  the  justice  due  to  his  happiness 
and  respectability,  as  to  the  honour  of  their  name, 
surely  should  eqforce  their  self-denial.  It  is  not 
possible  Chiirles  Sejrmour  can  be  more  dear  to  his 
mother  than  my  ixiy  is  to  me;  yet  I  cheerfiilly 
samfice  my  own  pleasure  to  his  advantage.  You 
too,'Bonville,  are  an  only  son,  and  such  a  son  as  the 
^es  of  «  patetitwovdd  ever  deHgfat  to  look  upon ; 
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yet  your  absence,  I  am  sure,  ¥pill  beeKtendedto  the 
utmost  period  that  your  improyements  require.*' 

'^  Ah,  my  ladj,  the  comparison  will  not  hold,  the 
cases  are  so  different.  Imustsedulousiypmrsue  those 
studies  that  wiU  fit  me  for  the  sacred  duties  of  my 
profisssioD,  and  shall  only  possess  that  competency 
which  will  place  me  above  dienecessi^  of  departing 
from  its  dignity,  which  must  also  be  divided  with  a 
lister,  whose  habits  and  education  entitle  her  to  par- 
ddpate  in  the  elegant  suflSdenqr  that  has  always 
disttngnished  her  paternal  home.  Whilst  Lord 
Dumneath  and  Charles  Seymour  have  no  such 
claims  upon  their  application." 

*<  Wealth  may  be  hereditary,"  said  Lady  C, 
**  but  it  is  virtue  and  talent  thltt  can  alone  perpe^ 
toate  honour."  # 

**  Tben,^'  observed  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  <*  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  family  at  Woodfield,  Bonville 
possesses  a  rich  inheritance.* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Thu^t*  adorn 


Fair  Nature's  face,  and  thus  to  aid  her  sons. 
Is  Heaven's  beat  gift,  and  man's  most  sacred  joy, 
Whate'er  his  stale,  condition,  rank  and  power. 

Wbitb  Knights. 


In  thy  dark  prison  house. 


In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law. 

Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 

I  never  will  forsake  thee  1 

JoAvvA  Baillie. 

IIablt  rising  had  always  been  fiuniliar  to  Edgar, 
and  his  good  taste,  and  proper  feelings,  would  have 
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enforced  the  practice,  if  college  rules  had  not :  bat 
when  he  awoke  at  Wilbton,  he  found  he  had  en* 
crooched  upon  the  morning ;  for  though  bis  head 
had  reposed  upon  its  pillow  in  due  time  the  pre-^ 
ceding  n^ht,  }'et  the  happy  day  he  had  passed ;  hi» 
beloved  &mily  at  his  dear  home;  and  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner,  pressed  upon  hisrecollectioiis,  and  die 
activity  of  his  mind  banbhed  sleep  from  his  senses. 
The  windows  of  his  dressing-room  opened  upon 
the  umbrageous  and  widely  extended  park,  along 
which,  *'  the  melodies  of  mom"  resounded,  the  bab- 
bling of  brooks,  and  the  red-breast*s  parting  song, 
whilst  the  full  leaved  oaks  scarcely  acknowledged 
the  changing  seasons.  Whrbt  he  was  mentally  re- 
proaching his  indolence,  he  saw  Lady  C.  appear  in 
sight,  as  though  returning  from  a  walk ;  a  servant 
was  in  attendance,  but  too  far  behind  to  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  and  solitude  of  her  ladyship's 
early  meditation ;  his  first  impulse  was  to  join  her, 
but  his  timely  recollection  withheld  him.  It  might 
be  the  hour  of  devotion,  for  he  had  often  felt  how 
sweet  it  was  to  raise  his  heart  to  Heaven,  when  all 
nature  awoke  to  speak  its  praise.  He  therefore 
crossed  the  lawn  in  a  different  direction,  but  Lady 
C.  approaching  nearer,  put  up  her  hand,  when 
with  ail  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  morning  feelings, 
and  gratified  wishes,  he  was  at  her  side. 

«  If  this  is  your  first  emerging,  Mr.  Bonville,'^ 
said  she,  '^  I  have  had  theadvanti^of  you  greatly, 
for  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  twenty  little  child- 
ren at  work  this  morning ;  to  early  rising  I  attri- 
bute the  good  health  and  cheerful  spirits  that  I  have 
enjoyed  through  my  long  life ;  I  always  rise  at  six 
in  winter,  and  five  in  summer,  and  now  that  time 
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\3iaws  nearer  to  its  dene  with  me,  I  become  more 
tenacious  of  its  posseation.  If  you  will  join  me  an 
hour  sooner  to-morrow,  I  will  show  you  my  little 
industrious  colony.^  They  were  now  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  saloon ;  ^<  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bon-  . 
Tille ;  I  breakfast  in  my  own  room,  and  shall  write 
letters  till  I  join  the  family." 

^*  Good  morning,  madam ;  to-morrow,  if  your, 
ladyship  will  allow  me  the  honour  to  attend  you,  I 
wUl  rise  before  the  sun.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lord  Fitz-Erin  told 
Edgar,  ^  he  had  not  been  mimindful  of  his  con- 
fidence; that  every  thing  should  be  done,  that  legal 
talent  could  perform,  and  justice  warrant." 

<^  I  do  but  meet  half  my  happiness  here,'**  said 
Lady  C.  '^  in  dear  Sophia^s  absence.  Mrs.  Dormer, 
encroaches  too  much  upon*  your  ladyship's  indul- 
gence; Sophia  and  her  brother  are  such  rich  jewels 
in  the  fiimily  cabinet,  they  ought  not  both  to  be 
absent  at  the  same  time.*** 

"  My  dear  mother,"  replied  Lady  Fitz-Erin, 
**  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dormer  gave  us  their  agreeable 
company  a  whole  month  during  Sophia's  omfine- 
ment  with  her  sprained  ankle ;  at  the  very  time  too 
that  a  party  was  formed  with  them  for  Brighton.  1 
could  not  make  them  an  adequate  return,  but  by 
sparing  Sophia  to  them  for  one  fortnight;  it  expires 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  shall  recover  our  absent 
jewely  and  you  shall  see  it  reset^ 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  Edgar  was  traversing  the 
saloon,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lady  C,  who 
with  the  cheerful  accents  of  kindness  and  approba- 
tiOD,  gave,  him  the  morning  salutations.    As  they 
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proceeded,  she  poiiited  dot  tU  fine  aitipfaidieatre  c^ 
wood  that  inclosed  the  home  view  of  the  park. 

**  It  WBS,*^  said  die,  **  almost  imperviousfrom  the 
under  growth,  and  I^  who  never  see  a  wood  witkntt 
longing  to  penetrate  its  tbickeBt  shades,  had  often 
tiincied  the  delightful  walks  that  might  there  be 
made.  Lord  Fitz-Erin  indulges  all  my  feelings, 
and  allows  me  ^  to  work  at  will,'  my  various  fancies. 
So  the  mazes  of  the  walk  were  planned,  the  treea 
that  were  sacred  from  the  axe  marked,  and  the  work 
of  clearing  begun  the  last  spring,  when  I  was  here; 
but  its  furtlier  progress  suspended  till  my  return, 
and  yesterday  ooming  I  recommenced  my  opdersi 
My  labourers  ore  the  peasantry  of  the  adjoining  viU 
lage,  whose  harvest  toils  are  over,  and  who  are  at 
tliis  time  chiefly  out  of  employ ;  to  encourage  eai^ 
risiriffi  and  early  industry,  I  invite  them  to  brin^ 
their*childreny  nay  their  wives  also,  if  they  are  so 
disposed :  cliildren  that  can  carry  a  basket  of  sticks, 
or  a  bundle  of  faggots,  however  small,  are  paid- 
something  for  their  little  labours,  and  allowed  to 
take  away  all  they  can  collect  for  fuel/' 

lu  half  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wood,  which  encircled  the  ground  they  bad  been 
gently  ascending*  There  a  busy  and  exhilarating 
scene  was  presented ;  little  children,  scarce  more  than' 
five  years  old,  were  trotting  over  the  uncleared 
path,  bearing  bandies  of  twigs  to  their  fatlierft' 
larger  heaps.  Her  ladysb^'s  presence  interrupCed 
no  labour ;  all  pursoed  their  occupation,  intent  only 
upon  4ts  progress*  One  man  received  her  orders, 
and  directed  the  whol^operaticms ;  bat  as  she  passed 
the  bufry  throngs  she  occasionally  addressed  the 
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diflereot  labouren  upon  their  work,  and  ^ber 
oondescension  prompted  the  respectful  and  ready 
rep/jr. 

^  When  the  whole  is  cleared  and  levelled/'  said 
her  ladyship  to  Edgar^  ^itis  to  be  gravelled;  all 
these  little  woodmen  most  then  become  sandmen ; 
many  small  baskets  fiill  will  raise  a  large  heap. 
And  as  I  do  not  want  to  despatch  the  work  out  of 
hand*  I  shall  not  part  with  any  of  my  lilliputian 
work-people  till  all  is  complete ;  so  gravelling  must 
be  dehyed  till  the  spring.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
called  my  walk,  and  perhaps  these  poor  little  child- 
ren may  remember  with  pleasure  tj^e  first  fruits  of 
their  industry  when  I  am  no  more/^ 

"  No  more  P*  are  two  monosyllables,  that  com-> 
prise  foUos  of  ieding,  that  awaken  every  tender, 
and  inspire  every  forgiving  sentiment  in  the  human 
heart. 

<*  Oh,**  said  Edgar,  ^'  it  will  be  a  monument  of 
benevolence,  that  every  generous  heart  will  hallow ; 
it  will  be  a  consecrated  grove,  that  my  memory 
will  ever  visit  with  veneration.^' 

*^  My  young  friend,^  said  Lady  C.  emphatically, 
^  jou  are  just  stepping  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world ;  may  you  be  one  of  the  few  who  *  bring 
back  at  eve,  immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom  I  *  ^ 
The  energy  and  kindness  of  the  venerable  speaker 
awakened  every  ardent  feeling  in  the  glowing  bo- 
som of  the  boy ;  they  coloured  his  cheek  and  moist- 
ened his  eyes.  Lady  C.*s.,  though  not  less  ani-' 
mated,  were  more  under  control ;  in  a  quiet  tpne, 
she  said,  '^  we  will  walk  homewards,  now  I  have 
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aeei^thc  little  pioneers  of  my  industrious  battalion 
at  their  |x>8t  of  duty.''  As  they  approached  the 
house,  her  ladyship  said,  *^  Have  you  not  yet  seen  my 
grandson?  He  is  placed  with  a  clergyman  near 
London,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability  in 
learning,  character,  and  connexion.  I  am  very 
happy  in  his  disposal,  and  have  the  firmest  reliance 
upon  his  future  virtues;  he  is  a  most  amiable  boy, 
and  will,  I  trust,  fulfil  the  fondest  hopes  of  his 
anxious  parents.*^  ^  I  have  not  yet  seen  Lord  Don** 
meath,  but  have  heard  Lady  Sophia  speak  of  him 
with  the  fondest  afiection." 

.  "  They  love  each  other  tenderly,"  said  her  lady* 
ship,  ^*  but  sec,  Lady  Fitz- Erin's  curtains  are  up, — 
a  compliment  indeed  to  me,  for  she,  like  Lady  L. 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  ^  a  morning  killer/ 
Those  were  the  novels  of  my  youth,  Mr.  BonviUe, 
and  they,  like  many  other  things,  are  much  better 
than  the  productions  of  these  times;  there  virtue  and 
vice  are  represented  in  their  true  colours,  no  senti- 
mental whining,  no  subtle  sophistry,  that  under  the 
mask  of  liberality,  toleration,  and  patriotism,  stabs 
every  domestic,  pious^  and  national  principle  to 
the  heart,  lying  like  a  serpent  concealed  among 
roses,  to  sting  the  hand  that  gathers  them.  The 
ladies  of  the  present  doy  cannot  ibrgive  the  buck- 
ram suit  of  Sir  Charles,  tliough  worn  by  a  man 
who  presents  the  most  perfect  character  to  whicl> 
humanity  can  aspire,  forgetting  it  wtis  the  fashion 
of  his  day,  and  that  it  was  one  of  his  accomplish- 
ments to  wear  it  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  any 
of  bis  contemporaries.    But  adieu  !  that  drawn  up 
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curtain  leads  me  to  hope  I  shall  have  my  daughter  s 
company  to  breakfast;  if  so^  we  shall  all  meet  eai'Iy 
"*^in  the  library/' 

When  Edgar  entered  there,  he  found  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin  and  the  two  ladles ;  the  letters  of  the  day  had 
just  been  brought  in,  and  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  present- 
ing one  to  him,  said,  <^  it  is  franked  by  Mr.  Man* 
ners.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  family  .'^  Turn- 
ing over  the  remainder,  she  found  one  for  herself 
from  Mrs.  Manners;  it  announced  their  intention 
of  visiting  Wilston  for  a  few  days  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week.  *^  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  them," 
said  her  ladyship;  <<  Mrs.  Manners  is  an  ami- 
able woman,  and  retains  the  most  beautiful  simpli*^ 
city  of  mind  I  ever  saw ;  she  is  one  who  has  never 
been  intimidated  from  right  feelings,  and  their  un- 
disguised avowal,  by  fear  of  the  world's  dread 
laugh,  which,  though  it  does  not  always  understand, 
never  £iils  to  respect  her." 

<'  I  have  ever  considered  Mrs.  Manners,^  said 
Lady  C,  ^*  as  the  charming  daughter  of  a  very 
charming  mother,  whom  I  remember,  when  she 
was  a  child.  Lady  Ann  Mahon  possessed  a  warmly 
afTectioned  heart,  with  an  utter  exemption  from 
pride ;  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  every  appearance  of 
merit,  and  an  admiration  arising  almost  to  adora- 
tion of  talents,  and  moral  excellence.  Her  address 
and  language  were  not  those  of  this  world,  though 
the  had  lived  so  much  in  it,  and  though  they  might 
be  termed  romantic,  I  have  ever  thought  that  be- 
nevolence and  sincerity  made  the  one  graceful, 
though  singular,  and  the  other  interesting,  though 
more  elevated  than  is  the  usual  tone  of  society/' 
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^<  I  always  consider  Mrs.  Manners  m  society,'* 
said  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  «  like  Campbeirs  sweet  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming  when  alone/' 

"  She  no  obtrtuiing  vUiuition  fearst 

To  shame  ih'  ir.tconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears." 

*<  Do  not  you  think  it  strange,  Mr.  Bonville,  tbat 
so  inartificial  a  character  should  be  so  unusual?*' 
asked  Lord  Fitz-Erin. 

^  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do ;  but  I  should  be  as  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  it,  as  to  find  the  richly  scented 
violet  amidst  a  basket  of  silk  or  paper  flowers.*' 

•*  If,*'  continued  his  lordship,  **.  you  have  much 
intercourse  with  high  life,  you  must  not  expect  to 
meet  with  native  character ;  the  rules  it  prescribes, 
and  the  forms  it  exacts,  bring  talents  below  their 
level,  and  exalt  mediocrity  above  its  rights.  To  be- 
come a  man  of  fashion,  you  must  be  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  its  forms,  and  never  be  so  impolitic  as 
to  be  either  too  wise,  or  too  good,  for  tliose  who  are 
its  votaries.'* 

"  Do  not  rely  upon  my  lord's  representation, 
Mr.  Bonville,''  said  his  lady.  **  The  great  world, 
like  all  other  worlds,  m^es  its  distinctions ;  man- 
ners certainly  are  arbitrary,  for  they  are  the"  cri- 
terion of  that  good  breeding  which  is  indispensable 
in  elevated  society ;  but  sentiment,  character,  and 
talent,  will  always  be  felt,  acknowledged,  and  un^ 
derstood,  in  the  first  circles  of  the  first  rank." 

"  Of  such,  whom  I*  have  seen,^  said  Edgar, 
« there  is  a  strong  evidence  against  Lord  Fitav 
Erin's  assertion,  and  it  would  be  hei-esy  to  doubt 
your  ladyship's.** 
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**  Ob,  they  were  partly  made,'"  said  Lady  C,  *'  to 
clraw  oat  Lady  Fitz-Erin*s  handsome  defence  of 
her  own  order  in  society,  which  her  life  speaks  more 
forcibly  than  even  her  words.  When  we  were 
speaking  this  morning  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  to  ron^rk,  what  perhaps 
may  be  new  to  you,  that  that  illustrious  character 
was  not  entirely  the  being  of  Richardson's  imagina-' 
lion,  which  is  not  at  all  derogatory  to  his  fame,  but 
honourable  to  liuman  nature,  for  every  writer  who 
would  please  the  judicious  reader  must  draw  from 
what  is  probable  in  circumstances,  and  possible  in 
practice ;  the  result  of  his  own  observations  on  men 
and  manners :  it  was  Shakespeare  alone,  who  when 
ke  drew  ^  exliausted  worlds,  and  then  created  new/ 
Sir  Chatles  Grandison  was  considered  the  proto- 
type of  Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  who  was  the  son  of  ah 
eminent  Turkey  merchant  of  London ;  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gabriel  Roberts,  who  was 
also  a  Turkey  merchant  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  own/  or 
any  other  time^  distinguished  by  the  highest  polish 
of  manner,  and  the  most  genuine  piety  of  heart 
He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  com* 
prebensive  manuals  of  devotion  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. My  mother  knew  him  well ;  he  married 
the  Lady  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
and  resided  chiefly  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health;  he  died  in  1714:  if  you  have  not  his 
'  Fasts  and  Festivals,'  allow  me  to  haye  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  this  book  to  you ;  may  it  be  a  lamp  to 
your  feet,  and  a  light  in  your  path  !" 

<<  It  is  a  fiimily  book  at  Woodfield,  madam,  but 
not  exclusively  my  own.  I  cannot  express  how  much 
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iu  ralue  will  be  increased  to  receive  it  from  the  hand 
of  your  ladyship.*^ 

L4idy  Fitz-Erin  always  derived  the  sweetest 
gratification  from  the  conversation  of  her  revered 
parent,  which  she  never  interrupted  by  any  remarks 
of  her  own :  the  perspicuity  of  observation,  the  ar- 
rangement of  events,  the  accuracy  of  time,  were  all 
so  clearly  delineated,  that  Lady  C^s  hearers  were 
carried  back  to  the  circumstances  she  described, 
and  the  period  when  they  occurred.  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  now  said,  <<  Mr.  Bonville,  all  literary  pri- 
vileges are  allowed  in  this  room;  I  am  sure  you 
wish  to  read  your  letter.*' 

It  had  remained  imopened  in  his  hand ;  looking 
upon  the  seal,  he  said,  <^  dear  Augustus,  like  the 
love-lorn  one  of  Burns,  *  still  looks  to  the  west,**'* 
and  he  passed  it  to  her  ladyship.  The  impression, 
finely  engraved,  was  the  expansive  ocean ;  the  sun  « 
setting  in  its  horizon ;  the  motto,  ^Mt  shines  upon 
lier  grave.^ 

Those  who  knew  the  history  of  Augustus,  knew 
the  allusion.  Thus  authorised,  Edgar  opened  his 
letter;  he  read,  smiled,  and  asked  leave  to  read  its 
touching  contents  aloud. 

**  Why  you  go  away,  my  heart's  dear  broder? 
no  laugh,  no  joy  now  for  Madua  I  Your  moder, 
fader,  your  sister,  want  Bonville !  Madua  no  moder! 
tell  Charles  tink  of  Augustus;  no  one  else  Madua 
but  Bonville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  too;  dey 
come  to  see  lord  and  lady  dey  so  love ;  den  see  Bon- 
ville great  school :  he  see  Madua  again ;  oh,  great 
joy,  glad  joy,  one,  two,  tree  day,  den  come"'    » 

"  He  is  an  extraordinary  creature,''  said  Lody 
Fitz-Erin ;  "  I  was  in  town  when  he  first  arrived 
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in  England,  the  hero  of  the  Cambrian,  and  the  idol 
of  Lady  Anne;  it  is  happy  for  him,  that  her  daugh«« 
ter  inherits  her  feelings  and  her  virtues,  and  that 
Bfr.  Manners,  by  appreciating  them,  allows  their 
indulgence/' 

.  '<  I  have  thought  with  some  apprehension,'*'  said 
Edgar,  *'  what  would  be  his  fate  if  deprived  by 
death  of  those  generous  protectors,  those  tender 
fitiends.^ 

*^  I  will  relieve  those  fears,^  said  Lord  Fitz-Erin, 
**  by  telling  you,  that  Mr.  Manners  has  made  an 
ample  provision  for  Augustus  in  the  event  of  hit 
death,  and  has  entrusted  him,  and  that,  to  the 
guardianship  of  one,  whom  he  believes  will  fulfil  it 

faithfully/' 

^  One,*^  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  her  fine  face  il- 
lumined  by  the  consciousness  of  well  placed  afiec- 
tion,  <*  who  b  the  first,  the  most  honourable  of 
menP' 

<<  Your  ladyship,*^  replied  he^  half  seriously,  yet 
with  pleased  emotion,  **  gave  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  your  cpnfidence  by  actions  than  words, 
when  you  did  him  the  honour  to  trust  him  with 
yourself/' 

Edgar  thanked  Lord  Fitz-Erin  for  his  conimu* 
nications,  saying,  he  could  have  no  further  anxiety 
fi>r  Augustus. 

BonviUe  left  Wilston  with  the  increased  esteem 
of  his  noble  friends,  and  with  his  own  mind  im- 
pressed with  the  highest  veneration  for  characters, 
that  thus  presided  over  an  establishment,  in  which 
the  most  splendid  magnificence,  and  the  most  per- 
fect d<miestic  happiness,  were  united. 
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Jn  tbeliegiiimiig  of  the  ensaing  weds,  the 
were  to  oommenoe ;  in  the  mean  time^  Edgar  Tttited 
the  prisoner,  dispensing  to  him  all  the  oansblation 
of  which  he  was  capable :  his  {lenitent  humifity  ex- 
cited an  internal  conviction  of  its  sincerity,  and  £d-> 
gar  listened  to  its  effusions  with  pity  and  confidence. 

<<  I  do  not  say,  that  if  I  meet  with  mercy,  I  wiH 
depart  from  my  former  ways,  because  I  am  now  pr^ 
Tented  from  pursuing  them,"  said  the  contrite  man^ 
*^  but  because  I  have  long  been  wishing  to  rid  my- 
self of  all  these  concerns,  but  I  could  not  all  at  once 
desert  those  who  looked  up  to  me  for  countenance 
and  support,  who  had  so  many  times  risqued  thdc 
lives  in  my  defence,  or  at  my  command.  The  last 
summer  I  was  laid  up  on  shore  with  a  terrible  rheu-* 
matism,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  in  the  cottage  of  a 
pool:  labourer,  whose  aged  &ther,  as  helpless  as 
myself,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and,  as  I 
watched  his  8on*s  wife  and  children  wait  upon  the 
old  man  witli  constant  care,  I  thought,  who  shall 
do  this  for  me,  if  my  life  lasts  so  long?  who  shall  be 
hands  and  feet  to  me,  and  where  shall  my  old  age 
find  its  home?  I  then  remembered  my  worthy 
grandfather,  an  honest  yeoman,  who  used  to  lay  his 
hand  upoii  my  head,  and  pray  to  God  to  make  mc 
a  good  man ;  for,  said  he,  and  how  often  have  I 
proved  he  said  true,  <  The  wicked  get  weary  of 
their  own  wickedness,  and  can  find  no  rest  unto 
their  souls.'  Little  did  he  tliink  P'  a  burst  of  feeling 
almoa  choking  his  utterance,  *^  little  did  he  then 
think  that  these  legs,  and  these  hands,  sliould  be 
chained  thus.  At  other  times,  I  have  thought  there 
must  be  something  great  in  goodness ;  for  when  I 
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remembereil  you,  and  how  I  was  determined  to 
save  yon,  I  felt  happier  than  any  schemes  of  my. 
own  ever  promoted ;  that  quiet  sort  of  haj^iness 
that  used,  as  it  were,  to  rock  me  to  sleeps  Yet  I  be- 
liere  I  was  first  led  into  this  way  of  life  by  the  spU 
rits  of  my  companions ;  their  bold  enterprise  upon 
an  dement  I  always  loyed,  dazzled  my  sense  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and,  though  I  should  have  considered  a 
hi^wayman  and  housebreaker  as  villains  and  eoe-* 
mies  to  society,  I  fancied  there  was  no  crime,  i£ 
theie  was  a  fiuilt,  iii  bringing  the  produce  of  another 
coontiy  into  my  own,  whilst  I  thou^t  the  dangers 
I  incorredy  partly  ea^iatied  die  infringement  of  its 
laws'' 

^'  Woald,"  said  Edgar,  ^^  that  your  fondness  for 
the  sed  had  been  exercised  in  a  better  causel  To 
have  opposed  the  enemies  of  your  country  would 
have  been  worthy  your  spirit,  add  your  bravery.^ 

^*  Ah  P'  interrupted  the  smuggler  with  quickness, 
^  but  in  my  station  of  li^  I  must  have  obeyed  com- 
mand, whereas  I  commanded.  I  was  caj[>tain  over 
as  brave  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  drew  a  cutlass/' 

**  Was  ambition  then  your  demon,''  thought 
Edgar,  <^  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds — and  I, 
at  least,  cannot  think  yours  a  base  one." 

The  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  court  was  filled 
at  an  early  hour.  As  Edgar  wa&  preparing  to  go 
there,  a  note  was  given  to  him  by  one  of  Lord  Filz- 
Erio's  servants.  It  was  from  Mr.  Manners,  dated 
the  preceding  evening,  and  announced  his  arrival 
with  Mrs.  Manners  and  Augustus  at  Wilston.  A 
feeling  of  pleasure  glanced  across  Edgar  *s  bosom. 
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but  all  its  stronger  feelings  were  held  in  anxioos  and 
abstracted  sensibility  for  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

The  witnesses  who  were  first  called  fully  proved 
the  seizure  of  a  vessel,  the  property  of  the  prisoner, 
that  was  laden  with  contraband  goods;  that  afler  a 
most  obstinate  defence,  he  was  overpowered,  but 
previously  had  shot  one  of  the  custom-house  officers 
at  the  moment  he  seized  him,  and  several  others 
were  wounded  in  the  conflict,  though  the  witnesses 
could  not  say  by  him. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  then  came  forward, 
and  said,  <<  He  trusted,  that  an  humane  and  up- 
right judgment  would  admit  the  difference  between 
even  unlawful  resistance  in  self-defence,  that  prin- 
dple  which  was  interwoven  with  our  very  beings  to 
the  crime  of  malicious  or  premeditated  violence; 
and  though  mortal  weapons  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
hb  country  might  be  pronounced  such,  yet  still  he 
must  maintain,  and  he  hoped  they  would  allow  the 
difference  between  malice  prepense,  which  consti- 
tuted murder,  and  that  natural  defence  which  every 
man  exerts  whose  life  is  at  stake  in  a  combat  of 
arms.  That  as  no  life  was  yet  sacrificed,  he  trusted 
its  forfeit  would  not  be  required ;  that  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  justice  to  banish  the  offender  from  the 
country  he  had  injured,  and  prevent  all  further 
offences  against  it,  he  hoped  its  mercy  would  afford 
the  pannel  an  opportunity  to  amend  his  future  life, 
and  make  his  peace  with  God  and  man." 

*'  Yon  have  now,"  said  the  Judge,  **  heard  the 
evidence  against  you,  and  the  defence  of  your  own 
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couasC'I  in  your  behalf;  there  is  yet  another  attri- 
bute of  justice  that  will  be  allowed  you,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  for  yourself.'^ 

*<  Nothing,  my  lord,'''  said  the  prisoner,  bowing 
respectfully,  ^^  can  be  said  by  a  proved  and  acknow- 
ledged  criminal,  in  defence  of  his  crime ;  it  is  the 
province  of  the  innocent  and  the  good  to  mediate 
with  justice,  and  to  implore  mercy.  I  have  a  friend, 
wbo,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  upon  him,  is  de* 
sirous  to  represent  me  as  not  wholly  undeserving  the 
ooQsideration  of  the  court,  and  the  clemency  of  my 
Sovereign." 

The  witnesses  and  crowd  simultaneously  gave 
way,  and  in  the  front  of  the  court  stood  Edgar  Bon- 
ville:  in  youthful  beauty,  and  in  modest  confidence, 
he  stood,  waiting  for  the  silence  that  an  unsup- 
pressed  buzz  of  approbation  j^  excited  by  the  address 
of  the  prisoner,  had  interrupted.  His  cheek  Was 
flushed,  and  his  eye  more  than  usually  shaded  by 
its  long  deep  lash ;  but  his  voice,  when  he  spake,  was 
clear  and  articulate,  unbroken  by  any  tones  of  em- 
barrassment, and  deep  and  impressive  as  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  feelings;  in  the  stillness  of  the  court, 
every  word  was  distinctly  heard. 

<<  If^"  said  he,  <'  my  future  life  should  prove  use- 
fill  to  others,  and  happy  to  myself,  I  owe  the  blessed 
consequence  to  the  humanity  of  the  prisoner :  cir- 
cumstances that  would  be  impertinent  to  detail 
here,  threw  me,  with  two  young  companions,  in 
the  power  of  a  set  of  desperate  men,  whose  illicit 
projects  we  became  inadvertently  ac<]uainted  with ; 
consideration  for  themselves  prompted  the  most 
summary  determination  of  our  disposal,  that 
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thould  become  Tictims  to  their  secnritj^  and  com- 
pelled to  join  their  lawless  pursuits.  Out  of  the 
reach  of  human  aid,  our  resistance  would  have  been 
as  a  wall  of  sand  against  the  ocean ;  the  vessel  that 
awaited  their  departure  was  to  bear  us  from  our 
friends  and  country ,  and,  lost  and  hopeless,  our  mi- 
sery was  determined ;  when  he^  who  now  stands  an 
humble  supplicant  before  you,  dared  to  expose  their 
cruel  designs.  Exposed  to  equal  or  greater  risque 
than  themselves,  being  only  just  extricated  firom 
prison  by  their  bold  exertions,  be  resumed  his 
suspended  authority,  and  insisted  upon  our  li- 
beration, only  exacting  an  oath,  that  we  would 
not  betray  their  place  of  rendezvous,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting.  This,  my  Lord,*' 
said  he,  first  raising  his  eyes  to  the  Judge,  <*wa$no 
conmion  act  of  humanity ;  it  was  hazarding  his  own 
life^  and  the  safety  of  his  friends,  to  save  us^  un* 
known  and  insignificant  to  him  and  them,  from 
irretrievable  misery :  it  was  a  noble  confidence  in 
the  power  of  truth,  that  could  not  exist  in  a  mind 
wholly  debased  and  vicious.  Yet  this  circumstance^ 
gendemen,  may  be  considered  but  as  the  claim  of 
an  individual :  I  have  another  to  make,  that  I  feel 
assured  you  will  take  home  to  your  own  hearts. 
The  subsequent  exertions  made  by  justice  to  retake 
this  bold  and  well  known  character,  after  his  second 
escape  from  prison,  confined  him  for  some  time  to  a 
residence  in  Holland.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  think 
this  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  its  truth,  that  there 
is  not  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  or  of  daring 
character  in  England,  whose  qualifications  are  un» 
known  to  Bonaparte :  with  those  of  the  prisoner  he 
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well  acquainted ;  that  he  wpuld  ran  his  vessel 
where  the  most  skitfiil  pilot  dare  not  follow,  and 
that  in  darkness,  as  in  day-light,  he  knew  every 
bidden  rock,  or  dangerous  sand  upon  our  coasts. 
A  rich  rewiard  was  offered  him  to  act  as  pilot  to  the 
intended  iniwsion  of  England,  then  preparing  at 
Boulogne;  this  proposal,  so  flattering  to  his  leading 
porsiiits,  so  tempting  to  what  was  but  their  seomd* 
ttry  desire,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  was  rejected 
with  scorn — let  me  add,  with  patriotic  scorn. 

*^  i  No^^  said  he,  ^  rath^  would  I  deliver  myself 
up  to  the  laws  of  my  ofiended  country,  and  languish 
out  my  life  in  her  prisons,  dian  be  the  traitor  to 
p(Hnt  the  dag^r  to  her  vitals :  though  lam  a  pro* 
scribed  man,  I  am  a  true-hearted  Englishman,  and 
ihAt  is  one^  who,  whatever  his  own  lot  may  be,  will 
never  betray  his  country/ 

<<  Holland  was  no  longer  an  asylum  for  him ;  with 
his  usual  dexteri^  he  eluded  the  vengeance  of  one 
who  never  spared  those  by  whom  he  was  baffled, 
and  trusting  to  it,  he  resumed  his  fonner  occupa- 
tions :  they  have  brought  him,  criminal,  but  repent- 
ant, before  you.  Oh !"  said  the  animated  speaker, 
whose  confidence  and  whose  hopes  appeared  in- 
vigorated, "  if  that  mercy  can  be  dispensed  without 
cfiending  justice,  your  verdict  may  restore  him  to 
the  future  service  of  his  country,  to  the  reconcilia- 
don  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  favour  of  his 
God — that  Gk)d,  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  but  would  rather  he  should  turn  from 
his  wickedness  and  live ;  and  you  may  be  the  blessed 
means  of  turning  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has 
hitherto  been  directed  ^ignoble  purposes,  intothe 
enlerpriae  of  vurtHQ  t" 
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The  prisoner  stood,  had  stood  all  the  time  of 
Bonville^s  first  appearance  to  the  present  mometit, 
in  total  abstraction  from  every  other  object,  hk 
fingers  clasped,  his  hands  folded,  and  ra!sed  in  line 
with  his  face,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  the 
youthful  pleader,  with  an  intensity  of  expression, 
bordering  more  upon  afiection  and  admiration  than 
fear.  The  moment  Edgar  ceased  to  speak,  his  yet 
folded  hands  fell  forcibly  down,  as  though  he  had 
no  power  over  them,  remaining  motionless  in  his 
place.  The  solemn  silence  of  the  court  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Judge  addressing  the  jury. 

'<  Gentlemen,^  said  he,  ^'  in  this  case,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  tlie  duties  expected 
from  you ;  every  circumstantial  and  posidve  proof 
of  theprisoner*s  offence  being  clearly  evidenced :  but 
as  accumulated  instances  of  depravity,  though  dis- 
tinct from  the  matter  of  the  indictment,  will  not 
unfi^equently  influence  a  verdict,  so  in  equity,  which 
should  always  be  the  basis  of  law,  every  palliating 
drcunistance  that  may  alleviate  its  rigour  ought  to 
be  admitted,  tempering  justice  with  mercy.'* 

Without  leaving  their  seats,  the  jury  brought  in 
their  verdict ''  guilty,"  but  strongly  recommended 
the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

'*  By  the  upright  judgment  of  your  country,^ 
said  the  benevolent  instrument  of  its  laws,  ^*  you  are 
fully  convicted  of  a  crime,  tlie  punishment  of  which 
is  death ;  but  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  hope  it^ 
mitigation  from  that  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  fike 
Him,  that  is  the  great  Judgeof  all  the  earth.  <  wills 
not,'  as  your  grateful  advocate  hati?  said,  *  the  death 
of  a  sinner.'  His  Almighty  hand  appears  to  have 
brought  that  very  being  to  whom  you  showed  mercy 
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in  his  distress  to  the  aid  of  youn*.  A  good  deed 
throws  its  beams  a&r;  it  has  reached  the  depths. of 
darkness  and  of  death :  Oh  !  may  it  prove  a  light 
to  your  future  path,  and  if  your  days  are  prolonged 
by  the  royal  clemency,  may  you  turn  from  your 
wickedness  and  live;  live  not  alone  to  the  body,  but 
to  the  soul,  and  to  life  everlasting !  My  awful  duty 
commands  me  to  pass  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but 
living  or  suffering,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
you  r  The  forms  of  the  sentence  were  then  passed, 
but  CYery  countenance  expressed  the  hope  of  its 
abrogation. 

Edgar  made  his  way  to  the  bar  i  die  poor  man 
fpoke  not,  but  his  countenance  was  strongly  marked 
hy  humility  and  gratitude. 

Lord  FltzErin  approached  them,  and  assured 
the  prisoner  an  address  to  the  throne  would  be  im- 
mediately despatched,  which  he  would  forward  with 
all  his  influence.  ^^  You  have  greatly  ofiended  the 
laws  of  your  country,"  said  his  Lordship;  *'  but 
your  conduct  to  this  youth,  and  your  patriotic  re- 
jection of  its  enemies,  entitle  you  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  merciful  man,  and  every  faithful  sub- 
ject Mr.  Manners,"  added  he,  to  Edgar,  ^<  has 
taken  the  ladies  to  the  carriage,  and  they  wait  for 
you.*'  The  crowd  opened  to  let  them  pass,  and 
cheered  them  on  the  way. 

Mrs.  Manners  put  out  both  hands  as  Edgar 

ascended  the  step  of  the  landau :  ''  I  would  not,'' 

said  she,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  <^  take  Fairy-Land 

for  the  boy." 

<  Lady  Fits-Erin  was  silent,  but  her  face  still 
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beamed  with  the  celestial  exprestton  of  benevolent 

joy,  over  one  sinner  that  had  repented;  whikt  Madoa 
pressing  the  hand  of  Edgar  to  his  bosom,  said,  <'  JUfy 
BonviUe  make  angels  love  him;  he  talk,  and  poor 
man  live  !"  The  carriage  drove  away,  followed  by 
Lord  Fitz-Erin,  and  Mr.  Manners,  on  horseback, 
amidst  the  continued  shoqts  of  the  populace,  which, 
even  in  the  dbtance^  were  re-echoed  in  the  air. 
.  *<  I  love,"*  said  Mrs.  Manners,  *^  this  ebullition 
pf  the  English  people;  whenever  it  is  the  triumph 
of  benevolence  the  herald  of  victory,  or  the  im- 
petus of  valour,  it  is " 

**  Beautiful  !'^  interrupted  Lady  Sophia,  in  a  half 
subdued  voioe^  that  had  not  before  been  heard ;  and 
Edgar  thought  her  ladyship  as  beautiful  as  those 
ardent  risingsof  the  soul,  whose  expression  illumined 
lier  soft  and  chastened  countenance. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  \ernal  shower. 
The  bees*  collected  treasure  sweet ; 
Sweet  miisic*s  fall — but  sweeter  yet. 
The  voice  of  gratitude. 

A  TfiRT  large  party  dined  at  Wilston,  amongst 
whom  was  a  gentleman  highly  distinguished  by 
legal  talent,  and  professional  acquirements*  He 
had  been  in  court  all  the  morning,  and  on  his  meet- 
ing Edgar  at  Wilston,  had  particularly  desired  to 
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be  nade  kniown  to  him.  After  dinner,'  that  con- 
▼emtioD  which  elicits  talent,  aiKl  displays  obser* 
▼BtUHi,  and  which  always  distinguished  the  society 
at  IaxA  Fitz-£rin's  tables  succeeded. 

•^Pniy,*'  said  Mr.  Manners,  *•  where  did  you 
stud^  oratory,  Bonville  ?"  Conscious  the  inquiry 
aUnded  to  the  events  of  the  morning,  Edgar  was  as 
much  overcome  by  tbe  question,  as  if  he  had  only  just 
thrown  aside  the  blue  jacket  he  wore  on  our  first 
acquaintance  with  him  ;•  and  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  who 
saw  his  transient  embarrassment  which  the  high, 
wrought  feelings  of  his  mind  had  before  counter- 
acted, said  in  his  relief,  ^*  His  own  heait  was  his 
Khool ;  the  only  source  from  which  the  power  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  others  can  be  drawn." 

'<  Bot  do  not  you  allow,  Mr.  Bonville  "  askedi^ 
Counsellor  Harley,  ^'  that  an  art  which  is  reducible 
to  rales  will  be  greatly  accelerated^  if  not  wholly 
acquired,  by  their  study?*' 

*^  Undoubtedly,  sir,''  replied  Edgar,  ^  and  those 
gendeioen  who  are  to  defend  their  country^s  rights, 
and  to  address  *  listening  senate?,'  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  means  to  give  force  and  effect 
to  their  obgect ;  but  if  1  may  be  allowed,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  "to  give  my  mothers 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  I  remember  it  was 
once  discussed  in  her  presence,  I  think  it  will  an- 
swer Mr.  Harloy  better  than  I  can."  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  bowed  her  assent,  and  her  marked  attention 
concentrated  that  of  the  company. 

"  <  A  man  of  education,'  she  observed, '  who  was 
in  the  habits  of  reflection  when  alone,  and  of  ohr 
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ionrBtioii  in  tbe  world,  and  roaintaiiiiiig  a  graea* 
fU  deportmeDt,  and  nsiog  correct  language  in  tlie 
moii  fi>T"iliar  circumstances  of  life,  would  never 
appear  or  speak  to  disadvantage,  when  the  sabjeot 
awakened  his  enei^,  and  the  occasion  demanded  ita 
diq>lay ;  and  that  studied  oratory  did  not  avail  its 
iboee  moments  of  emergency,  when  the  fcdiiigs 
were  to  be  touched  and  roused.  She  produced  the 
instance  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  unexpectedly 
met  the  rebel  party  in  Smithfield,  himself  the  obn 
ject  of  their  vengeance^  and  unprepared  for  rcrirt 
ance.  Their  violent  intentions  were  arrested  bydw 
almost  supernatural  presence  of  mind  of  the  joaAkm 
fill  Monarch,  when  riding  boldly  up  to  them,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  What,  my  lads,  will  you  kill  your  kii^?* 
This  fearless  intrepidity,  appealing  to  their  genero* 
sity,  yet  not  abating  any  portion  of  his  own  dignity^ 
won  their  confidence,  and  subdued  their  brutal 
projects, — following  AfiR  as  their  leader,  whom  they 
had  been  led  to  destroy.  When  all  was  lost  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  but  her  own  self-preserved 
confidence^  she  saved  hersdf  and  her  child  from 
the  depredations  of  a  practised  plunderer,  by  that 
energedc  appeal,  which  even  at  this  diistant  di^ 
sounds  in  our  ears  with  thrilling  power^ — <  Oh ! 
preserve  the  son  of  King  Henry !'  How  fiuntly 
would  the  rules  of  rhetoric  have  availed  in  these 
two  instances  ! — whilst  Richard  had  harangued 
upon  the  divine  right  of  kings, — whilst  Margaret 
had  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  red  rose  to  the 
white,  or  the  heinous  ofience  of  robbeiy  and  mur- 
der,— Richard  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Tyler, 
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and  Maigarct  and  her  child  been  plundered,  if  not 
dettro^ed.^  She  iilso  added,  ^  that  where  particnlair 
fcdSogi  were  not  to  be  exdted,  truth,  simple  truth, 
was  in  itsdf  eloquence ;'  but  I  ask  pardon  for  engross- 
ing die  attendon  of  the  company  so  long ;  repeating 
n^  mother^s  sentiments,  I  forget  myself* 

«  Mr.  Bonville,"*  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  «*  I  hope  to 
hsfe  the  pleasure  on  some  fixture  day  to  know  that 
modier  whom  you  so  sweedy  honour."  To  diffose 
fld&oomplacency,  and  to  confer  distinction,  no  one 
was  more  eminently  gifted  Aan  her  ladyship,  uniting 
the  rare  privilege  with  that  nicest  discrimination 
that  enhanced  its  value,  whilst  every  nerve  in  Ed- 
gu^s  frame  thrilled  with  sensibility  atthis  particular 
mark  of  respect  to  his  beloved  mother. 

^  I  recollect  an  evidence  on  this  subject,^'  said 
Lady  Fitz-Erin,  ^<  thatswas  supplied  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  collected,  from  indisputable  authority^ 
mimerous  personal  anecdotes  that  had  escaped  the 
researches  of  the  historian,  whidi  I  think  gives 
further  weight  to  Mrs.  BonvtUe's  opinion.  I  co- 
pied it  from  his  very  interesting  common-place 
book)  and  in  the  evening  will  read  it  to  wTkomever  ii 
fitiUf  concern. 

^  Oh,  now,  madam,  if  you  please,"  said  Coun- 
lellor  Harley :  ^  it  will  produce  most  effect  at  this 
present  moment;  as  material  to  us,  as  posses* 
stony  that  eleventh  point  of  the  law,  is  to  our  con- 
vqrancing  brethren :  now,  if  you  please,  my  lady.^ 

A  servant  was  directed  to  the  portfolio  in  which 
it  was  contained,  and  Lady  Fitz-Erin  saying,  '^sh« 
would  not  impose  sndi  a  tax  upon  any  one  as  to 
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dioie  of  the  court  arfe  to  hor.  yottng  friend:  diejr 
lia^e  both  practica%  and  theoretieally  proved,  what 
the  andents  as8erCed» — thet  eloqjuenoe  b  Che  gift  of 
the  gods.  And  I  wkb,^  said  he^  to  those  ii%hest 
buD,  *<  he  was  bringing  up  to  the  bar/' 

Edgar  returned  to  Cambridge  that  eveatng:  lie 
*  wished  to  visit  Haos(»  early  on  the  fiottowing  daj, 
and  to  write  to  Woodfield.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  Augustus  was  to  be  his  visitor  at  the  cdlege, 
when  the  nxMt  stuiking  objects  of  the  Uaivenkjr 
.  were  to  be  shown  to  htm.  The  similarity  of  dteas, 
and  of  age^  that  distinguished  the  appearance  of  the 
gownsmen  at  Cambridge,  touched  the  afiectionate 
nature  of  Augustus. 

^'All  brodersP  said  he;  «  all  live  one  greet 
house,  dine  one  great  table,  all  love  one  anodrr ; 
datisbestr 

The  refinementr  o£  art  did  not  appear  to  touch 
the  strong  and  high  wrought  feelings  of  this  mm* 
tiated  child  of  nature,  excepting  the  monument  of 
the  two  friends  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  college, 
which  Edgar  pointed  out  to  him. 

<'  Ah !''  said  he,  ^  dear  fiiends  never  port— if 
d^  die,  dey  still  love  one  anoder:  Edgar  weep 
when  Madua  die^  bot  he  have  great  joy  he  go  to  his 
moder,'* 

But  that  he  loved  to  hear  Edgar  talk,  he  would 
have  been  indifier^it  to  the  eulogium  be  passed  upon 
the  exquisiteproportions  and  Corinthian  elegance  of 
the  senate-house^  or  the  palace-like  fii9ade  of  King's 
coUcge ,  but  on  entering  King^s  chapel,  his  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  the  fire  of  his  soul ;  he  impulsively 
took  off  his  cap,  bb  thouffh  he  felt  it  was  holy  ground 
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OfttAach  he  trod,  and  liis  qxrit  bowed  itsdf  bdbm 
dwdhioi^  of  the  temple.  ThesoftlowvoIimtBrjrof 
dwofgm,  that,  as  from  the  hand  of  an  invisible  mii*> 
Man,  crept  along  the  extended  space,  seemed  to 
tODch  the  hidden  springs  where  lie  the  sweetest 
strains  of  harmony.  He  was  Madua  on  the  sea- 
iboie,  and  boundless  as  its  wares  were  his  feelings. 

<*  No  man,^  said  he,  **  make  dis^great  spirit 
it  Sat  himsel£     Madua  come  again,  and 
Madua  see  hb  raoder  here/' 

**  Bolt,  ardent  being  P  thonght  Edgar,  <«  fitter 
6r  the  bright  world  that  mother  inhabits  than  for 
lhis|  where  thy  soul  of  beauty  and  of  love  will  find 
few  to  meet  its  native  nobilitv  f" 

At  the  escpiration  of  the  week,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manners  returned  to  London,  where  Lord  Filo* 
Em  and  bis  fiimily  prepared  to  felbw.  In  the 
meantime^  his  Lordship,  whose  humanly  never 
lingered,  was  exerting  himsdf  iu  the  bdialf  of  the 
convicted  prisoner*  The  kindness  he  meditated,  ne 
ever  promptly  performed ;  but  when  die  life  of  an 
mihappy  being  was  hanging  in  the  balance^  with 
death  and  eternity  resting  upon  his  decision  or 
waitisq^  hb  exertions,  an  awful  sense  of  duty  in^ 
pelled  to  its  performance,  even  beyond  his  natural 
feelings  of  compassion,  and  tender  commiseration 
far  human  frailty.  The  case  of  the  smuggler,  his 
lejectioo  of  the  ofifers  of  Boni^rte,  with  his  ge» 
nerous  protection  of  the  boys,  were  hddat  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  by  one  of  its  most  dutiful  servants, 
the  personal  fritsid  of  his  Lordship,  and  a  foil  and 
free  pardon  was  acceded. 

The  blessed  passport  to  life,  liber^,  and  reform. 
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being  transferred  from  Lord  Fite-Erin  to  the  Irigb 
sheriff  and  to  Edgar,  the  happy  youth  hastened  to  the 
easde,  and  was  imniediateiy  admitted  to  its  interior. 
At  his  sight,  the  felons  **  shook  their  chains  in  trana* 
port  and  rude  harmony.**  After  the  irons  vrere 
knocked  off  from  the  limbs  of  the  smuggler,  Edgar 
saw,  with  surprise,  that  he  still  lingered  in  that  place 
whose  very  isir  oppressed  the  heart  of  freedom.  The 
next  moment  presented  to  him  the  consciousness  of 
the  delay.  He  drew  the  released  prisoner  aside-— 
^^Hanson,*^  said  he,  ^*do  you  want  money  ?*'  '< Indeed 
Ido;  I  should  wish  toleave  these  poor  creatures  some 
token  of  my  fellow  feeling."  <*  I  have  five  guineas, 
said  Edgar ;  *^  take  them  :*"  and  he  put  his  purse  into 
his  hand.  After  shaking  hands  with  every  man 
and  woman  present,  Hanson  said,  *^ Farewell  to  you 
•11,  and  Ood  grant  you  may  toeet  with  as  much 
mercy  as  I  have  done !  I  will  give  this,^'  said  he, 
<>  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  and  he  will  do  you  justice.  I  will 
desire  him  to  procure  what  will  be  comfortable  and 
nourishing  for  you  to-night — brewdL"*  ^  Good 
luck  go  with  you,'^  said  one  of  the  men ;  **  we'll  not 
forget  to  drink  your  good  health,,  and  them  that 
have  been  your  helpers  :*^  one  poor  woman  adding, 
in  a  lower  voice,  *'  and  may  God  bless  the  king^  that 
seta  the  poor  prisoner  free  l*" 

Edgar  accompanied  Hanson  to  the  nearest  ta^ 
vern,  where,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  would  have 
throwa  himself  upon  his  knees,  before  his  young 
benefiictor.  ^<  Reierve  that  poatnre^^  said  Edgar, 
««till  you  are  alone,  and  then  thank  your  Creator, 
who  has  not  forsaken  you.  in  your  trouble.  And 
now  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  in  ftitnre." 
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**  To"  alter,**  replied  he  with  energy,  "  on  board 
a  Kiog^s  Ship^  in  whatever  birth  they  will  please  to 
taie  me;  to  obey  my  officers,  and  do  my  duty 
whilst  I  have  health  and  strength ;  to  die  for  Old 
England,  if  she  needs  it;  but  if  I  live  till  I  can 
serve  her  no  longer,  I  will  come  and  build  a  cabin 
near  you,  wheresoever  you  be.  But  first  of  all  I 
most  seek  out  my  old  cotprades.  I  know  their 
hiding-place^  and  there  I  will  set  offdirectly."  He 
marked  the  quick  transition  of  Edgar^s  countenance 
Brom  tenderness  and  regard  to  alarm  and  horror. 
**Do  not  mistrust  me,  sir;  I  am  stanch  in  my  duty, 
bat  I  cannot  steal  away  from  my  brave  fellows 
without  a  parting  word.  We  have  many  things  to 
settle.  I  must  give  up  my  command,  and  restore 
their  proportion  of  what  is  in  my  possession. 
Never  fear  me— in  about  a  week  you  shall  see  me- 
again.  No^  no,  but  for  the  disgrace  of  the  gallow^ 
I  would  sooner  die  there  than  be  ungrateful  to  that 
good  Lord,  that  mercifiil  judge  and  jury,  and  to 
your  own  dear  self." 

Edgar  felt  re-assured ;  but  charged  him  to  take 
care  how  he  went  into  temptation. 

The  week  was  passed  with  some   anxiety  by 
Edgar;  but,  at  its  expiration,  Hanson  appearecl. 
'^  All  is  settled,"^  said  he,  *<and  now  I  am  a  free, 
man ;  but  I  have  had  a  hard  buflet :  however,  they: 
submitled  to  part  with  roe  at  last,  and  drew  cuts 
for  Captain-— all  but  one  scoundrel,  who  had  the 
Pace  to  ask  me  if  I  meant  to  turn  Revenue  Man, 
and  beinray  them.    It  was  all  I  could  do  to  let  him- 
stand  his  ground ;  but  my  fellows  made  his  tetfth 
chatter  in  Kis  head,  vowing  he  should  not/ touch  a. 

s  5 
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lot.  It  fell  upon  »  hntve  lad,  and  I  lefk  them  to- 
la*aUy  content  My  equal  ibare  trnm  iip  fimr 
bondred  ponnds  (for  I  would  not  haTe  Captain's 
reckoningB),  and  that,  hti  is  all  your  own;  I  ihall 
not  want  it  on  board  diq^,  and  I  have  no  one  dae 
for  it." 

'<It  must  not  be^  Hanson,"  replied  Edgar; 
*<  I  wiH  take  the  fire  goinem  I  lent  you,  and  no 
more :"  but  when  he  saw  the  regret  that  his  refiisal 
oocastooed,  he  added,  **  Yon  shall  place  the  money 
with  my  fother :  he  will  be  your  banker,  and  yon 
must  draw  upon  him  when  yon  want  it*^ 

^<  That  will  do,"  said  the  grateful  creature^  as  he 
thought,  **lf  I  can  but  get  you  to  take  it,  it  k 
enough.*' 

**  And  now,*^  said  Edgar,  <<  when  do  you  mean 
to  go  to  sea  ?'^ 

^Direcdy,  sir — I  will  set  off  to*morrow  for 
JPortsmouth,  and  never  set  my  foot  on  boaid  any 
other  vessel  but  what  can  bring  Old  England's 
colours  into  harbour." 

<'  God  be  with  you !"  sud  Edgar,  with  solemn 
seriousness :  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again."* 

^<  If  I  thought  we  should  not,*"  he  rolled, 
**  I  could  not  stir  a  step:**  then  dashing  a  solitary 
tear  from  his  rough  cheek,  he  rushed  out  of  tt^e 
room. 

Sweet  was  the  complacency,  of  Edgar's  bosom  : 
it  was  not  that  he  had  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude^ 
for  a  gralefal  mind  pays  in  owing,  and  owes  ncyt ; 
but  he  had  been  an  instrument  towards  saving  lifi^ 
and  »  soul  from  the  death  of  sin  ;  and  in  theattach^ 
arait  of  the  object,  he  fok  a  dq^ree  of  pleasure  dif- 


feriog  from  tboM  he  had  hitherto  experienced. 

He  wrote  to  Charles  an  account  of  the  whok 

a£5ur,  adding,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Hanson 

fo  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  to  thank  him  for 

its  ebeerrance.   From  Woodfield,  he  learned,  that 

Ae  keakh  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  was  very  much 

vpoD  die  decline,  and  that  he  should  continue  at 

Bsfth  during  the  winter  and  ensuing  spring:  that 

Charles  was  to  remain  with  his  family  there  till  the 

Easter  Term,  at  whidi  time  he  would  join  Edgar 

at  Cambridge^  when  the  two  youths  were  to  return 

toTeesdaie  together  at  diefbllo wing  commencement. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  HaH- 

•oiiy  as  Edgar  was  walking,  early  in  the  morning, 

dirough  the  court  of  his  college,  a  man,  leading  a 

beantifttl  horse^  rode  quickly  up  to  him. 

**  Pray,  sir,"  asked  he,  '•  is  your  name  Bonville?" 

•«  It  IS." 

^  Pmy  be  so  good  as  to  lay  hold  of  this  here 
bridle,  till  I  find  a  letter  I  have  for  you.^ 

Edgar  readily  acceded,  and  the  letter  was  pro- 
duced, which  the  bearer  no  sooner  presented,  than 
he  stack  spurs  into  his  own  horse,  and  rode  oft' 
widi  the  utmost  q)eed>  leaving  Edgar  in  the  gi^eat* 
est  snrprise)  the  letter  in  one  hand,  and  the  bridle 
in  the  other.  It  was  directed  to  <*  Master  Bonville, 
Cambridge."  The  late  circumstance  had  made  ids 
same  familiar  there,  and  the  laconic  address  was 
tafBcient  to  direct  its  bearer  aright. 

**  Do,  Mervyn,""  said  he  to  a  collegian  who  was 
crossing  the  court,  ^<  take  hold  of  this  bridle  till 
I  look  over  this  letter.^  Again  the  beaudful  animal 
was  transferred  to  another  willing  hand.    The 
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square^  soiled,  and  wafered  letter  was  opened ;  ite 
contents 


,  "  Sin, 

<<  Please  to  accept  the  horse;  it  is  sent  you  by 
those  men  that  frightened  you  so  some  years  back  in 
Cumberland,  because  you  turned  out  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  your  word,  and,  more  than,  that,  you 
saved  our  old  captain's  life.  If  we  die  in  our  beds 
you  will  hear  no  more  of  us— and  may  that  good 
luck  be  ours !  The  horse  is  a  prime  one,  and  will 
carry  you  safe  and  sound:  with  all  good  will, we 
wish  it." 

*^  P.  S.  Pray  ride  the  hor$e— it  was  faurly  aod 
honestly  paid  for  with  King  George^s  good  money; 
God  bless  him,  for  not  hanging  Captain  Hanson  I? 

Though  Edgar  understood  the  letter  perfectly,  he 
read  it  over  again,  and  recalled  tlie  circumstances 
connected  with  it  before  he^considered  the  horse  his 
own ;  but  that  it  and  the  letter  .remained,  he  should 
hate  tliought  the  equestrian  apparition  was  an 
illusion  of  his  fancy.  <<  Well,"  thought. he,  ^^  it. is 
with  me  and  my  horse  as  Sfaakspeare  assigns  great- 
ness— *  l;o  soo^e  it  is  thrust  upon.^. "  V\  hen,  leading 
his  newly  acquired  property  to  a  Uvery-stabl^  he 
appropriated  one  of  the  best  stalls  that  was  at  li- 
berty,  and  consigned  it  to  a.  careful  groom,  writing 
home  that  day  to  his  father  fop  hjs  simction  to 
retain  the  horse  at  college  till  he  returned  home  in 

July- 

The  besutiful  bi*own  bay  was  in  the  highest 
condition,  and  possessed  every,  qualification  the 
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vocabalary  of  the  jockey  could  enumerate;  its 
mettle  was  tempered  by  its  docility;  and  it  soon 
became  attached  to  and  &railiarized  with,  its  happy 
master.  When  he  thought  <*  what  shall  be  its 
name?"  he  recollected  the  small  white  star  upon 
his  forehead,  that  caught  his  eye  as  it  was  first 
seen  in  the  early  dawn  of  day,  and  he  called  it 
L'Orient. 

A  man  may  make  a  companion  of  his  horse  that 
will  not  be  the  companion  of  its  groom ;  and  such 
was  Bonville.  He  was  delighted  with  its  acquisi- 
tion, of  which  a  prince  might  be  proud,  to  which 
every  man  would  aspire  and  appreciate,  and  whicfi 
e^ery  boy,  before  he  becomes  the  man,  anticipates. 
"  The  horse  and  its  rider,"  the  first  of  the  human 
and  animal  creation,  Woe  be  to  him  who  de- 
grades his  higher  nature  by  treating  with  inhu- 
manity this  gift  of  his  benevolent  Creator — a  gift 
that  gives  wings  to  his  feet,  and  strength  to  his 
weakness !  Shame  be  to  him,  who,  forgetting  In  its 
old  age  the  services  of  its  youth,  transfers  to  a 
needy  purchaser,  or  a  hard  master,  the  wreck  of 
that  noble  anijnal^  that  can  no  longer  gratify  his 
pride,  or  contribute  to  his  convenience !  The 
heart  of  a  horse  may  be  broken  by  cruelty  and 
oppression,  which  eveiy  one  possessing  the  heavt 
of  a  man  will  feel  without  circumstantial  proof; 
but  such  was  not  Edgar — such  was  not  ]\fr.  Botv- 
villfi ;  for  in  the  testamentary  provision  made  for 
his  family,  an  instrument  that  always  ought  to  be 
prepared  whilst  the  testator  possesses  health  and 
soupd  judgment,  every  animal  in  Mr.  Bonville's 
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domeitic  establishment  was  provided  for  in  a 
numner  suitable  to  its  nature  and  sendees,  sab- 
anitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  boy  whom  he  had 
taught — 

That  incfet^  bj  bis  God  was  given, 
A  seraph  messeoger,  direct  from  beaven ; 
That  all  his  race  in  guilt  and  grief  had  died. 
Nor  ended  there,  had  mercy  been  denied  ; 
Taught  him  Compassion  was  sweet  Mercy*s  duM, 
Firm,  and  yet  tenderer— and  not  weak»  though  uiM ; 
That  from  the  purest  source  Compassion  flows, 
Tet  laigely  shares  the  blessings  it  bestows. 

From  such  a  parent  Edgar  received  the  re<]uested 
indulgence  of  keeping  his  newly^cquired  posses- 
sion.— <*  Nothing,  my  dear  Edgar/'  said  his  fiitber, 
*^  more  fully  proves  how  much  cases  are  altered  by 
circumstances  than  thb :  under  any  other,  I  should 
immediately  have  rejected  the  proposition ;  bnt  pru- 
dence cannot  condemn  your  retaining  the  horse 
till  your  return  home,  when  we  can  determine  for 
the  future.^ 

Whilst  Edgar  was  thus  uniting  his  duties  and 
his  recreations  at  college^  his  beloved  fkmily  found 
their  pleasures  in  the  anticipation  of  his  return, 
and  in  the  society  of  their  recently  acquired  friend. 
She  was  indeed  an  acquisition  to  diose  who,  though 
rijoidng  in  the  well-being  of  all  mankind,  sought 
their  happiness  from  themselves :  into  that  sacred 
circle  she  was  admitted ;  and  the  more  closely  they 
observed  her  character,  the  more  they  admow- 
ledged  its  worth.  Her  income,  confined  as  it  was, 
restrained  not  her  active  benevolence :  various  were 
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ibt  muaiB  by  whfcli  her  inrestigating  spirit  served 
her  poorer  neighbours;  in  silent  admiration  they 
sratdied  ber  as  die  crossed  the  Tillage-green  to  visit 
WoodfieMy  or  the  parsonage,  her  character  being 
so  uftobtranve,  that  from  respect  their  gratitude  was 
the  same ;  but,  when  they  spoke  of  her  to  each  other, 
they  said — '<  Grod  had  blessed  the  place  by  sending 
them  such  gcntlefi>Iks  as  Mrs.  GranviUey  and  their 
dear  good  eid  parson."^  Still  more  highly  waft  she 
appreciated  at  Woodfield ;  all  her  powers  of  mind 
were  there  called  into  action.  She  had  read  much, 
and  thought  more ;  her  memory  was  as  retentive 
as  her  understanding  was  correct,  and  she  possessed 
the  happy  power  of  imparting  her  sentimehts,  and 
those  of  others,  with  conciseness  and  per^cuity. 
She  read  aloud  with  admirable  efiect:  her  voice 
was  clear  and  impressive,  conveying,  without  any 
q^parent  effort,  the  sense  and  substance  of  the 
subject  direct  to  the  understanding  of  her  hearers. 
Her  pleasures  were  all  pure  and  intdlectual,  guided 
by  simplicity,  and  governed  by  reason,  and  as  sudi 
easily  obtained :  by  bearing  her  mind  above  thife 
world,  she  was  always  independent  of  it;  but  her 
heart  was  with  all  h^  fellow-mortals,  loving  the 
good,  and  pitying  those  who  could  not  discern  its 
beauty. 

^<  I  thiidc,^  said  Mr.  Bonville,  speaking  of  her 
fai  her  absence^  <*  that  Mrs.  Granville^s  life  and 
iliaracter  condemns  that  of  the  <  Persian  kings  to 
slavery^  more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew.'' 

*^  How  so,  dear  papa?'  asked  Fanny.  ^*I  love 
to  know  all  that  elevates  my  Mrs^  Granvllk  in 
your  esteem.'' 
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<*  Yoar  mamma  will  repeat  the  lioeB :  the»  I 
know,  has  them  at  hearth 

Mrs.  BonviUe's  happy  smile  acknowledged  the 
inference,    which   she  was   too  grateful  to 
claim,  and  immediately  gratified  Fanny  by 
peating — 

Woold*st  thoa  be  free!  'tis  your  chief  wish,  you  lay : 

Come  on,  I'll  show  thee  then  the  certain  way. 

If  to  no  feasts  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go. 

While  bounteous  Heaven  does  bread  at  home  bestow; 

If  thou,  without  a  sigh  or  golden  wish 

Canst  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  or  dish  ; 

If  thou  the  goodness  of  thy  clothes  dost  prize 

By  their  own  use,  and  not  by  other's  eyes ; 

If,  only  safe  from  weather,  thou  canst  dwell 

In  a  small  house,  but  a  convenient  cell; 

If  in  thy  mind  such  power  and  greatness  be, 

The  Peraian  king's  a  slave,  compared  to  thee ! 

0 

m 

*^  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  <<  diat  indeed  is  the 
independence  of  a  noble  mind, — ^and  such  is  Mrs* 
Granville's  r 

How  happily  were  the  days  of  Fanny  Bonvillc 
passed,  divided  between  her  Woodfield  and  her 
Cottage-home,  the  talents  and  conversation  of  her 
friend  possessing  the  power  of  giving  to  circimi* 
stances,  trivial  in  themselves,  interest  and  variety, 
by  their  selection  and  appropriation.  The  ^ne 
geranium  plants  that  graced  her  potjtage  wiodoifs 
were  the  frequent  subjects  of  Faqny's  admira^on.  . 
.  *1  So  extensive  is  their  variety,"  siijd  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville^. <V  that  it  has  been  obsc^ve^  .t)icjr  present  .n 
synonymy  with  all  *  the  foliage  of  n^iti^re,  j  ^019 
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'  tlie  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  upon  the 
wall"  Suppose  you  copy  a  small  branch,  or  only  a 
leaf  of  each  kind;  I  think  you  will  produce  some- 
tbiog  that  will  please  papa.*" 

At  her  request  he  procured  a  large  blank  quarto, 
ia  which  she  painted  every  variety  of  the  geranium 
that  presented  itself  to  her  observation ;  they  were 
^ecuted  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  and  delicacy: 
the  most  minute  section  of  the  leaves,  and  the  most 
evanescent  hue  of  shade,  were  delineated  by  the  aid 
of  microscopic  glasses,  through  which  she  had  traced 
and  tinted  them.  Sir  Charles  Seymour  having 
observed  her  pursuit,  &cilitated  its  progress,  by 
ordering  his  gardener  to  send  down  all  the  variety 
of  the  green-hous^  and  to  procure  any  others  he 
had  not.  Her  work  increased  in  beauty  and  extent, 
from  the  deeply  indented  oak-leaf  to  the  delicate 
thyme-scented  geranium;  the  vegetable  affinity 
was  written  beneath,  and  all  were  pleased  and 
struck  by  the  close  analogy.  It  was  now  com- 
pleted for  the  present ;  but  Fanny  was  delighted 
that  there  was  much  more  to  be  done ;  for  Mrs. 
Granville  had  said  three  hundred  species  had  been 
ascertained.  This  book,  so  beautifully  embellished, 
was  handsomely  bound,  and  presented  by  Fanny 
to  her  mother. 

<<  I  accept  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonville,  *'  and  for  one  day  it  shall  be  mine,  and 
then  placed  where  it  ought  to  be." 

On  the  following  morning  Fanny  found  it  lying 
open  uppn  the  table  of  the  Museum.  Above  her 
own  name,  .written  by  herself  in  its  first  blank 
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Uaff  the  dcBcate  pen  of  her  mother  had  tru- 


*  Whaty  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower, 

lliat  drinks  the  momhig  dew ; 
Did  I  not  own  Jehovah's  power, 

How  vain  were  all  I  knew  V 

^  Thy  spirit,  dear  mother/*  said  the  enraptored 
girl,  *<  animates  every  object :  oh,  may  its  dictates 
never  depart  from  mine!  Father  who  art  in  heac 
ven,^  said  she,  kneeling  down  by  the  table^  *  *  preserve 
these  dear,  these  honoured  parents,  and  grant  that 
whilst  I  contemplate  thy  gracious  works,  I  may  ever 
feel  thy  goodness  and  acknowledge  thy  power.** 

The  same  pious  feelings  that  gave  exhilaratimi 
to  happiness,  afforded  consolation  in  sorrow. 

Mr.  Conyers  received  information  from  Charles 
Seymour  of  hb  fether's  immediate  return,  that  his 
illness  was  very  much  increased,  and  his  desire  to 
readi  Seymour  Hall  very  earnest,  where^  he  said, 
^living  or  dying,''  Mr.  Conyers  would  be  his 
comforter.  Affection  was  cheered  by  hope^  and 
every  preparation  was  made  at  Seymour  Hall  to 
receive  its  amiable  and  respected  master.  Alas  I 
the  latter  was  alone  destined  to  survive ;  for  day 
after  day  was  fixed  for  hb  leaving  Bath,  and  ei^ery 
day  his  incapability  was  increased;  there  be  re- 
signed hb  gentle  and  unofiending  spirit,  and  bitter 
was  the  task  that  devolved  upon  his  fiiitfaful  Moif[an 
to  convey  the  sad  intelligence  to  Ashhurst,  to  which 
not  all  the  powers  of  rhetoric  give  more  effect 
than  the  unadorned  language  of  his  genuine  sorrow. 
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*^  M J  dear  master  departed  last  nigbt,  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  his  servants.  I  have  not  seen  my 
iady.or  Mr.  Charles  since,  but  received  orders  to 
write  to  you.  His  end  was  quite  composed  and 
reigned,  and  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  w<Nrd  of 
complaint,  but  sometimes  to  wish  he  had  closed  his 
eyes  at  Seymour  Hall.  He  spoke  very  little  during 
hia  last  illness,  but  used  occasionally  to  say  a  few 
worcb,  as  if  they  came  from  his  thoughts-— 
*  Morgan,  I  hope  my  son  will  keep  on  all  my  old 
servants.'  At  another  time — *  Tell  Mr.  Conyers 
that  I  was  never  so  happy  ally  where  as  when  with 
him. — I  hope,  Morgan,  my  son  and  young  Bon^- 
ville  will  be  friends  for  life. — You  have  been  a  good 
maaif  Morgan,  and  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
I  trust  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,'  Put  I  can  Write 
no  more,  worthy  sirs  I  shall  never  have  such  aa^ 
ether  master.  I  shall  never  seek  out  for  another; 
bat  if  the  present  Sir  Charles,  or  my  lady,  wish 
fii»r  my  services,  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  them.  The 
fim^*al  will  leave  here  in  a  few  days.  Philip  and 
I  shall  attend  it,  and  take  care  to  let  you  know 
what  day  it  will  arrive  at  AshhutsL" 

The  same  genuine  goodness,  the  same  simjJicity 
of  hear^  had  endeai^  Sir  Charles  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Conyers  to  each  other. — ^  In  the  race  of  life^ 
n^  friend,^  exclaimed  the  venerable  man,  *'  thou 
hast  got  the  start ;  but  the  few  steps  that  remain  I 
shall  quickly  pass.  W  hilst  the  time  that  is  allotted 
t6  me  here  shall  be  devoted  to  thy  child  and  widow 
—younger  in  this  world,  thou  art  now  my  elder 
before  thy  Ood." 

<<  I  will  wait  for  iiady  Sqrmour's  retum,'['.said 
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the  Abbe  de  Piessis,  *<  and  then  the  world  is  before 
me,  for  country  I  have  none,  and  my  generous 
protector,  I  humbly  hope,  is  rejoicing  in  a  better.* 

**  Whilst  Ashhurst  parsonage  is  mine,''  said  Mr. 
Conyers,  *<  jou  shall  not  want  a  home :  though  our 
communion  differs,  yet  those  who  hope  to  meet  in 
heaven  may  surely  live  in  peace  on  earth.* 

"  Good  men,"  said  the  Abbe,  **  will  not  cir- 
cumscribe the  mercy  of  God ;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
yet  be  a  labourer  again  in  his  vineyard,  and  be 
permitted  to  draw  closer  together  the  bonds  of 
christian  charity,  with  all  those  who  acknow- 
ledge bis  Son,  and  bless  his  name.  Ah  I  should  I," 
said  he,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  aspiration,  **  ever 
set  my  foot  again  upon  my  native  land,  when 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  eadi  other, 
then  in  the  temple  of  my  God  shall  my  gratefiil 
tongue  call  down  blessings  upon  that  country  which 
took  in  the  naked,  houseless,  homeless  stranger,  and, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people^  acknowledge  that  true 
charity  is  of  no  sect,  and  that  it  will  not  ask  whe- 
ther he  who  is  wounded,  and  lying  by  the  way^de, 
be  Jew  or  Samaritan." 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  was  met  by 
Mr.  Conyers,  the  Abbe  de  Plessfs,  Mr.  Bonvill^ 
and  several  of  the  more  distant  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, accompanied  in  respectful  silence  by  the 
villagers  of  Ashhurst,  and  the  servants  at  the  Hall, 
who  all  saw  it  consigned  to  its  last  home.  Under 
the  sublime  impression  of  the  burial  service,  the 
tender  regrets  of  Mr.  Conyers  appeared  subdued; 
its  comfortable  words  Inspiring  humble  confidence 
and  pious  resignation  to  all  around.    The  two 
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clergymen  went  up  ta  the  Hallf.  where  Lady  Sey- 
mour was  expected,  and  JVf  r.  BpuYiUe  sought  hii 
own  sorrowing  family. 

On  the  following  day  his  attendance  there  was 
requested  by  the  solicitor  of  the  late  Sir  Charles,  to 
be  present  at  the  reading  of  his  will,  the  tenour  of 
which  was  honourable  both  to  tlie  heart  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  testator.     The  Earl  of  Fitz-Erin 
and  Mr.  Manners  were  appointed  trustees  to  the 
minor  Sir  Charles,  and  were  requested  to  solicit 
the  &vour  of  Mr.  Bonville's  association  with  them 
in  the  trust,  estimating  his  character  and  abilities 
so  highly,  and  considering  his  approximity  of  situa- 
tion as  being  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
his  son.     The  most  ample  provision  was  made  for 
Lady  Seymour,  and  every  consideration  for  her- 
porsonal  ease  and  feeling  attended  to.   To  his  dear 
friend  Mr.  Conyers  he  could  leave  nothing  but  the 
power  to  do  more  good !  he  therefore  left  a  certain 
sum  at  his  entire  disposal.    To  the  Abbe  de  Plessis 
fifty  pounds  a  year  whilst  he  continued  in  Engr 
land;  but  if  peace,  or  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  France,  should  induce  him.  to  return 
there,  the  trustees  should  pay  him  one  hundred. 
oamdaiBn  hisdeoMiid;  at  the  same  time  recom- 
lynijing  Us  ton  to  continue  to  him  the  use  of  hi» 
liCde  chapel,  and  requesting  Lady  Seymour   to 
aiSbrd  him  her  protection.     Respecting  the  living 
of  Ashburst  the  will  was  very  explicit :  should  Mr. 
CoD^yers  die  before  that  very  good  young  man, 
Edgar  Bouville,  was  qualified  to  succeed  him,  ar- 
rangements were  already  made  that  the  young  sucr; 
ceMor  of  Mr.  Conyers .  in  Craven  should  hold  it 
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for  fciiD  under  a  bond  of  resignation,  beqoeatliin^ 
hun  a  hundred  pounds  whenever  the  daim  of  re- 
signation was  made;  but  should  Edgar  Bon viile 
die^  or  otherwise  decline  the  living,  that  worthy 
young  man,  who  had  aflbrded  the  accommodation^ 
should  retain  it.  To  Frances  Bonville  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  out  of  resipect  to  her  parents  and 
brother,  and  from  love  to  herself,  ^  having  often 
wished  he  had  possessed  sueh  a  sweet  and  gentle 
daughter.'*  To  Mrs.  Bonville  and  Mrs.  Grran* 
ville  each  twentj  guineas  for  a  ring — ^^*  which  I  b^ 
they  will  wear  for  my  sake/' 

*<  I  have  endeavoured,^  said  the  judicious  and 
respectable  attorney,  ^*  to  preserve  the  very  words 
of  the  worthy  gentleman ;  for  I  thought  them  ao 
consolatory  to  the  legatees,  and  so  characteristic  of 
himself;  and  I  am  sure  the  affection  he  expresses  for 
Miss  Bonville  will  not  be  the  least  valued  part  of 
his  remembrance.^ 

**  My  daughter,^  said  Mr.  Bonville,  very  much 
affected,  <'  loved  and  honoured  Sir  Charles  Sey» 
mour  with  the  most  disinterested  love,  which  the 
legacy  he  has  -so  unexpectedly  left  to  her  cannot 
increase."" 

Witli  the  contents  of  the  will  Lady  S^mour 
was  previously  acquainted.  No  circumstance,  how- 
ever awful  or  tender,  can  expand  or  soften  a  selfish 
mind.  She  thought  the  annuity  to  the  Abbe  su- 
perfluous as  long  as  he  lived  in  the  house :  as  to  the 
legacy  J  if  it  was  never  to  be  claimed  till  the  Bour- 
bons were  restored,  it  would  never  be  paid*  The 
five  hundred  pounds  left  to  Mr.  BonviIle*s  dau^ter 
was  one  of  Su-  Charles's  whims:  had  it  been  to 
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£dgar  die  should  not  have  wondered ;  but  tbere 
was  no  occasion  for  either;  and  the  five  thousand 
to  Mr.  Conyers  she  had  no  doubt  would  be  given 
to  the  parish,  which  Sir  Charles  had  been  giving 
to  every  week.  Since  the  erection  of  the  new 
workhouse^  to  which  he  had  contributed  so  very 
liberally,  she  could  not  think  what  the  parish 
wanted. 

« It  shall  bless  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
moar,"*  said  Mr.  Conyers  mildly,  "  as  long  as  the 
r^t  and  freedom  of  English  property  is  main- 
tained;^ and  he  said  no  more,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  irritate,  or  even  sought,  on  this  subject,  to  con- 
vince. It  was  sanctified  by  the  will  and  benevo* 
lenee  of  Sir  Charles,  and  was  too  sacred,  in  his 
estimation,  for  any  animadversions. 

Lord  Fitz-Erin  and  Mr.  Manners  each  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bonville,  requesting  him  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  deceased  friend ;  that  they  only  waited  his  ac- 
quiescence to  invest  him  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
coadjutor  in  the  trust  Mr.  Bonville  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  their  request,  and  most  con- 
scientiously undertook  that  office,  which  is  no  less 
necessary  for  the  interest  of  a  rich  orphan  than  a 
destitute  one. 

The  trustees  were  invested  with  ample  powers 
during  the  minority  of  their  ward;  and  the  estates 
being  very  noble,  and  free  from  any  incumbrances, 
they  concurred  in  keeping  up  the  whole  establish- 
ment at  Sieymour  Hall  as  in  the  lifetime  of  its  late 
master,  considering  it  as  due  to  his  relict,  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  where  so  mudi  of  the  pro* 
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perty  was,  and  to  the  habits  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

Whilst  that  respect,  which  resQltsfrom  escceUent 
sense  and  propriety  of  manners,  was  paid  to 
Lady  Seymour  by  Mr.  Bonville,  the  confidence  of 
Lord  Fitz-Erin,  and  Mr.  Manners,  in  his  active 
friendship  and  exertions,  relieved  their  anxiety  for 
.  the  present  welfare  of  the  young  Sir  Charles,  who 
passed  much  of  his  time  at  Woodfield,  anticipating 
the  approaching  period  of  Edgar's  return — de- 
lightful was  its  expectation  at  Woodfield. 

**  Oh  how  happy  he  will  be  to  return  to  us  upon 
his  beautiful  L'Orient,  my  dear  sir  1"  said  Fanny, 
turning  to  Mr.  Conyers;  ^*  he  will  take  the  tpinffjf 
qfihe  momxngy  and  at  Woodfield  shall  he  not  fiml 
his  rest?" 

'  <<  Praise  be  to  his  name,''  said  he,  '^  whose  hand 
was  over  him,  and  turned  the  heaits  of  those  who 
should  have  done  him  wrong ;  who  gave  his  voice 
the  power  to  reach  the  mercy^seat  of  judgment  on 
earth,  and  to  lead  a  penitent  to  the  gate  of  heaven  ! 
May  the  same  gracious  Being  restore  him  to  his 
family,  and  bless  their  happy  reunion;  and  where 
his  future  life  shall  be,  like  a  young  tree  that 
groweth  by  the  water  side,  which  shall  bring  forth 
fruits  as  fair  as  its  present  blossoms,  like  a  star  in 
the  firmament,  that  sjiineth  with  increasing  glory, 
till  the  perfect  day,  when  Faith  and  Hope  shall 
become  assurance  and  immortality !" 

Fanny  flung  her  arms  around  the  venerable,  the 
inspired  speaker, — the  e}'es  of  Mrs.  Bonville  over- 
flowing with  teors, — ^whilst  Mr.  Bonville,  with  the 
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reverence  that  the  benediction  awakened,  gave  a 
&ther's — Amen  1 

Such  were  the  impulsive  feelings  of  grateful  piety 
that  waited  not  for  times  or  seasons,  whilst  the 
hearts  from  which  it  flowed  never  felt  such  sweet  se- 
renity— such  tempered  cheerfulness,  as  when  under 
its  influence. 

^  When  will  this  boy  of  all  hearts  oome,"  said 
Mrs.  Granville ;  <^  I  long  to  gain  a  place  in  his." 

^  You  have  it  already^  my  dear  madam,^  said  Mr* 
Bonvilie^  *<  and  we  shall  have  him  in  a  few  days.'' 

Delightful  was  its  anticipation  at  Woodfieldj 
and  happy  its  fulfilment.  With  unwearied  pace 
L*Orient  bore  him  on  his  way,  seeming  to  have 
imbibed  the  anxious  feelings  of  his  master;  and 
«  as  doves,  l^y  fond  desire  invited,,  on  wide  wings 
and  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home,  cleave 
the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along,  they  came,'' 
Edgar  had  been  nine  months  absent,  and  was  now 
approaching  his  eighteenth  year ;  hi^^aceful  form 
bad  risen  in  stature  and  strength,  and  received  the 
stamp  of  youthful  manliness,  and  his  features  the 
decision  of  character.  His  mother  received  his 
first — his  fond  embrace.  Fanny  pressed  forward, 
whilst  Mr.  Bonville  and  Mr.  Conyers  presented 
their  hands  in  tender  welcome. 

*'  It  is  our  Edgar — ^your  Edgar,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  the  former,  leading  him  to  Mrs. 
Granville;  **  give  him  a  mother's  kiss." 

*'  May  I  ever  return  thus,^  said  he,  ^*  and  find 
the  blessings  of  home  increased  I" 

His  four-footed  companion  had  been  gif  en  in 
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Granville  did,  but  returned  in  the  morning  to  keep 
up  the  neatness  and  warmth  of  the  house. 

**  Here^"  said  Fanny,  "  does  this  charminj^ 
woman  practise  every  feminine  virtue  and  every 
feminine  grace;  her  mind  highly  cultivated,  and 
her  manners  finely  polished;  without  one  supeiw 
fluity,  she  is  the  lady  in  all  things  but'its  exterior 
appendages, — and  those  are  partly  supplied  by  the 
delicacy  and  order  of  her  house :  her  mind  is  truly  to 
her  a  kingdom ;  and  a  most  happy  sovereignty  it  is.*^ 

**  I  wish,*^  said  Edgar,  ^^  I  could  show  you  my 
incomparable  Countess,  as  a  counterpart  to  your 
Village  Queen.  She^  with  <  all  the  tide  of  pomp 
that  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  world,"*  is 
unspoiled  by  its  power ;  justly  appreciating  the  best 
gifts  of  God  and  nature;  fiilfilling  the  duties  of 
that  station,  in  which  the  one  hath  placed  her,  with 
true  dignity,  and  enjoying  all  the  various  and 
•Imple  duties  of  the  other  with  intellectual  relish."*^ 
Happy  are  we,  my  dear  Edgar,"  said  Fanny, 

in  being  known  to  such  distinguished  beings, 
each  in  their  degree  so  elevated;  but  this  is  a 
selfish  plea8ure,^let  us  return  to  those  who  will 
participate  with  us.^ 

Crosung  the  green,  every  little  smiling  child 
dropped  its  curtesy,  and  ran  off  to  tell  their  pa- 
rents, or  their  play-fellows,  that  young  Master 
Booville  was  come  home. 

**  Pray  who  is  he?*'  asked  a  traveller,  who  was 
waiting  till  the  shoe-maker  repaired  his  bridle, 
that  had  suddenly  snapped. 

"  Oh,  sir,  he  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Bonville ; 
every  body  here  knows  him :  there  is  not  a  poor 
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nan  in  the  parish,  who,  if  he  be  really  distressed, 
will  not  get  help  there;  if  he  has  had  sickness  in 
his  family,  or  bad  luck,  and  is  behind  with  his 
reot,  Mr.  Bonville  helps  him  at  once^  and  he  pays 
again  in  money  if  he  can, — if  not,  in  work,  as' he 
can  spare  the  time.  Mr.  Bonville  always  says  to 
lis — ^  keep  from  the  parish,  my  good  fellows;  diat 
is  only  for  the  old,  or  the  very  destitute — an  honest 
Bnglishraan  is  never  that,  whilst  he  has  health  and 
strengthJ"  Then  his  son,  that  young  gentleman 
that  has  just  passed,  he  is  to  be  our  parson,  but 
not  yet,  I  hope :  He  has  been  to  the  college  where 
all  those. learned  people  live  that  teach  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which  was  the  tongues  that 
th'' apostles  talked  in :  but,  bless  your  honour,  they 
can  never  teach  him  more  goodness  than  hehas;«-^ 
he  was  bom  to  it." 

<<  A  good  inheritance,  indeed,''  said  the  tra^ 
veller :  *^  here  is  something  for  your  trouble,  and 
to  drink  his  health  into  the  bargain.'' 

<<  Thank  you,  sir ;  may  your  bridle  last  till  yoa 
come  to  Ashhurst  again,  where  I  hope  you^U  find 
me  ready  to  mend  it  P 

Charles  Seymour  was  waiting  at  Woodfield, 
and  welcomed  Edgar  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
band,  whose  tears  started  into  his  eyes  as  he  sur-* 
veyed  his  mourning  dress;  but,  as  Charles  did  not 
allude  to  the  event  that  occasioned  it,  Edgar  be- 
came collected.  Charles  declined  staying  dinner, 
but  engaged  Edgar's  promise  that  he  would  go  up 
to  Seymour  Hall  the  following  day. 

The  hour  after  dinger  was  given  to  the  detail  of 
ibe  smuggler,  in  his  progress  from  Cumberland 
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to  Cambridge.  The  succeeding  emotions  of  alarn, 
Mxiety»  and  congratulation,  were  excited  as  Edgar 
related  each  particular  circumstance,  wliich,  though 
tbey  had  been  briefly  apprised  of,  derived  heigbt* 
ened  interest  in  the  present  relation. 

The  condescension  and  friendship  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Fitz-Erin  for  tiieir  boy  awakened  their  most 
grateful  respect ;  they  loved  the  noble  aristocracy 
of  their  country,  and  were  always  prompt  to  bestow 
upon  its  supporters  that  regard  which  station  alone 
Cannot  enforce.  Edgar  spoke  with  youthful  en«> 
thusiasm  of  the  virtues  of  the  Dowager  Lady  C, 
reiterated  her  sentiments,  described  her  person,  her 
active  pursuits,  and  her  uniform  piety. 

<<  She  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,  <<  of 
the  character  Mr.  Pope  gave  to  the  Lady  Scuda- 
more,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  it  was  before  her 
dau^ter  became  Duchess  of  Beaufort  tiiat  he  be- 
stowed this  covert  praise.  *  She  pretends,'  said 
he,  <  to  open  her  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
sun,  and  to  sleep  because  it  is  night ;  drinks  her  tea 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  is  thought  to  have  said 
her  prayers  before ;  talks  without  any  manner  of 
shame  of  good  books;  and,  as  she  knows  she  must 
one  day  die^  it  is  said  of  her,  that  it  gives  no  o£. 
fonce  to  talk  of  death  in  her  presence.' '' 

^<  Oh  r^  said  Fanny,  *^  Pope  could  not  praise 
without  indulging  his  predominant  talent ;  his  eu- 
logium  on  Lady  Scudamore,  which  I  do  not  doubt 
was  justiy  deserved,  is  satire,  in  disguise,  upon 
the  majority  of  ladies  of  the  same  rank  and  pre- 
tensions, who  might  be  equally  deserving.'^ 

<(  I  agree  with  you,  my  love^""  said  Mrs.  Boil* 
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inlfe';  ^  where  the  pow^r  to  do  good,  and  be  good^ 
is  so  gtcat,  I  cannot  believe  the  will  is  generally 
waoting;  where  the  opportunity  to  improve  the 
heart  vnd  tinderstanding  is  so  ^perior,  I  cannot 
think  they  will  be  perversely  resisted.  The  re- 
flections wo  often  cast  upioh  the  higher  rankd  fre^ 
qaentiy  originate  m  total  ignorance  of  their  cha- 
nusters,  or  in  envy  and  mortified  pride." 

*^  Charity,  in  its  very  essence,"  said  Mr.  Con- 
yers;  <<bnt  why  are  you  so  happy,  and  all  around 
you  so,  but  that  superior  rectitude  of  heart  raises 
yoa  above  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,  indulged 
to  the  misery  of  those  who  foster  them,  as  to  those 
who  suffer  from  them  ?" 

^  What  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  *^  rejects 
the  praises  of  her  fiither;  and  are  not  you,  de^ 
sir,  mine?' 

^'  You  have  been  a  daughter  to  me^"  said  the 
gratified  and  venerable  man,  "  and  as  a  father  I 
love  and  bless  you." 

When  Edgar  reached  Seymour  Hall,  the  hatch- 
ment over  the  entrance  door  bespoke  the  loss 
within.  Without  the  cheerful,  unaffected  wel* 
come  of  Sir  Charles  Sejrmour,  the  park,  with  all 
its  sylvan  decorations,  seemed  barren,  and  the 
magnificent  house  a  mere  pile  of  stone  and  mortar ; 
bat  he  controlled  his  feelings,  and  recovered  his 
sdf-posses^on,  before  he  entered  Lady  Seymour's 
presence.  She  received  him  with  kindness  of 
manner,  and,  happily  for  him,  with  composure. 
The  Abb^  de  Plessb  was  with  her.  No  one  Could 
sympathise  more  truly  than  he  with  those  who 
mourned  for  Sir  Charles;  but  benevolence^  and 
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gratitude  like  bis,  could  alone  endure  the  selfiab 
repinings  and  childish  lamentations  of  Lady  Sey- 
mour ;  who,  undervaluing  the  worth  and  excellency 
of  Sir  Charles  when  living,  wearied  all  who  were 
bound  to  hear  her  with  the  cant  of  complaint,  and 
parade  of  sorrow,  for  his  death.  Edgar  stayed 
dinner,  first  engaging  Charles  io  accompany  him 
to  the  parsonage  to  tea,  where  Mrs.  Granville  and 
the  family  were  passing  the  day:  this  was  me- 
chanically opposed  by  Lady  Seymour,  to  which 
her  son  paid  no  attention. 

*  Now,"  said  Mr.  Conyers,  "  I  feel  indeed  at 
home,  now  that  I  have  got  my  two  boys  with  me ; 
for  boys  you  will  always  be  to  me,  how  long  so 
ever  we  may  each  livp.     We  will  have  tea,  and 
talk  over  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  noble 
legacy  left  to  the  parish  of  Ashhurst ;  in  which  your 
name,  my  young  friend,  will  be  united  with  that  of 
your  dear  father's,  I  trust,  for  ever.     I  propose 
expending  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection  of 
ten  cottages,  as  neat  and  sutetantial  as  that  sum 
will  allow ;  in  which  you,  Mr.  Bonville,  must  as- 
sist me — you,  whom  builders  and  contractors  will 
neither  presume   to  mislead,  nor  impose  upon* 
Meadow-field  is  upon  sale,  and  unless  my  young 
friend  Charles  should  oppose  me,  no  one  else  wilU 
I  shall  give  two  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  it  will 
be  my  legacy  to  the  parish ;  four  thousand  pounds 
will  then  remain  to  be  funded  for  the  endowment, 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  house,  and  garden,  will, 
I  think,  be  a  happy  provision  and  asylum  for  its  can-* 
didates.    These  I  mean  to  be  females— the  solitary 
virgin,  the  bereaved  widow,  or  the  unprotected  wif^ 
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6f  him  who  is  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  f  if 
onr-Dwn  comfortable  parish  does  not  aifibrd  theni, 
we  will  seek  out  for  the  daughters  of  sorrow  and 
soflertng  in  another. — ^Do  you  approve  this,  my 
friends?  I  see  you  do.     Then  I  have  but  to  re- 
quest you,  Mr.  Bonville^  to  succeed  me  in  the 
trusty  and  that  Charles  and  Edgar  be  your  sue- 
oessors.     I  will  complete  the  purchase  of  Meadow- 
fidd,  and  begin  to  plan  and  plant  immediately; 
and,  if  it  pleaise  God  to  spare  me  to  see  Edgar  and 
Charles  lead  poor  Catherine  to  the  first  finished 
house,  and  Nancy  Smith  (who  has  drooped  and 
pined  away  ever  since  that  poor  young  dalesman 
was  left  to  die  amidst  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  when 
Sir  John  Moore's  disaster  broke  his  noble  heart), 
fellow  her,  I  shall  depart  in  peace.^ 
.  Sir  Charles  Seymour  accompanied  his  friends  to 
Woodfield,'and  music  was  the  charm  of  the  even* 
ing.     It  was  in  music  that  the  genius  of  Fanny 
Bonville was  preeminent; — that  distinguishing  gift, 
^  that  can  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  and  bring 
an  angel  down."    In  the  correct  delineation  of  her 
native  scenery  she  never  failed ;  the  outlines  of  the 
rising  woods,  the  winding  river,  and  the  receding 
mountains,  were  faithfully  drawn  upon  her  paper 
And  her  canvas,  but  her  innate  good  taste  soon 
led  her  to  discover  that  it  is  not  green  trees,  blue 
Fflter,  and  bluer  skies  that  represent  nature,  that 
it  required  a  talent  she  did  not  possess  to  produce 
its  combined  e£bcts,— -the  aerial  perspective,  the 
general  harmony  of  colour,  the  haziness  of  atmo- 
q>here^  tbfe  pellucidity  of  water,  were  wanting  to 
form  Buch  a  picture  as  would  satisfy  one  who  had 
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contemplated  nature  with  taste,  enthusiasniy  anA 
discrimination.    In  the  delineation  of  its  miinter 
obgects,  where  delicacy  and  accuracy  were  alone 
required,   she  eminently  excelled.    Foliage  and 
flowers,  with  insects  and  grasses,  in  all  their  ephe* 
meral  beauty,  seemed  to  live  and  bloom  beneatb 
her  pencil.     She  had,  therefore,   the  good  sense 
to  portion  out  her  time  most  profitable  to  its  re-* 
turns.     But  in  music  her  genius  and  feelings  were 
restrained  by  no  rules  of  art  or  criticism.    From 
her  infimcy  she  had  been  intimate  with  the  divine 
songs  of  Handel,  and  her  soul  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  their  immutability  and  infinity ;  whilst  the 
pensive  and  simple  struns  of  Scotland  thrilled  h^ 
heart  with  tenderness,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  d^ 
licious  tears:   to  these  feelings  inspiration  sno* 
ceeded;  and  in  many  a  voluntary,  soft  and  slow, 
the  very  spirit  of  music  shed  around  its  heavenly 
influence.    The  delight  of  Edgar  was  still  further 
increased,  by  hearing  the  two  first  stanzas  of  his 
«  Warrior^s  grave''  harmonized,  and  sung  by  his 
sister,  followed  by  a  soft  and  solemn  requiem,  that 
brought  to  his  memory  tlie  tender  and  the  sublime 
circumstances  of  the  narration  that  had  so  touched 
his  juvenile  feelings.    No  scientific  professor,  that 
had  **  nvnsic  in  his  soul,**  could  have  criticised 
eflbrts  that  thus  soothed,  elevated,  and  gladdened 
the  mind.     It  was  the  improvisatore  of  melody, 
which  came  direct  firom  the  heart,  and  to  which 
the  heart  made  its  invdnntary  responses;  it  was 
genius,  to  which  art  is  but  the  hand-maid  ;  it  vras 
the  fire  from  heaven,  that  animated  the  prome* 
thean  status  and  awoke  the  sensibility  of  its  power 
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ki  Charletf  S^mour.    He  had  always  found  music 
in  a  private  party  intolerable;  for  there  he  knew 
attention  and.  praise  would  always  be  expected, 
iidther  of  which  he  was  disposed  to  bestow.    In 
public,  he  took  the  some  licence  that  other  young 
men  of  his  character  did, — talking^  laughii^,  :and 
quizzing  those  who  paid  attention,  or  received 
pleasnite  from  the  performance.    The  music  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  private  company, 
was  such  as  those  of  better  taste  than  he  thought 
degenerative  from  its  divine  origin.     It  was  the 
trick  of  finger,  not  the  flow  of  soul ;  it  was  the 
machinery  of  music^  not  its  spirit ;  it  showed  the 
dexterity,  but  not  the  feeling  of  the  performer. 
.  <'  Pray,  Miss  Bonville,''  asked  Qiarles,  <<  where 
did  you  learn  to  play?^    <<  Where  I  learnt  all  I 
know-— at  Wbodfield/'     **  And   who  was  your 
teacher  ?"    She  looked  upon  her  mamma,  who 
might  have  answered  for  her  as  Iiady  Fitz-Erln 
did  for  her  brother,  *'  Her  own  heart"   <<  WeU,*" 
said  Sir  Gharlei^  *<  it  is  the  first  music  that  ever 
inoved  me,  unless  it  was  to  go  away.'"  ^'  Ah! "  said- 
Mrs.  Bonville  afiectionately,  <<  we  always  bring  you 
back  to  nature  at  Woodfield*^    ^*  And  now,  my 
Faniiy,^  said  Mr«  Bonville^  ^*  you  shall  conclude 
with  die  minuet  in  Samson ;  we  will  not  satiate-Sir 
Charles,  but  leave  him  some  desire  to  renew  the' 
{deasure  you  have  excited." 

This  impressive  movement  was  the  fiivonrite  air 
^Mr.BonviUe;  and  aa  such  Fanny  had,  by  studff 
Ipradiot^  and  feeling,  attained  perfiction  in  its  exe* 
catio».  Its  beautiful  movements,  atiditft  eacquisifaBi 
cbwes^  wiera  given  with  a  master's  power;  snd  di« 
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momentary  fdlence  that  followed  its  conclusion  was 
its  sweetest  tribute :  it  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  ]Bon^ 
ville  saying)  ^^  The  invisible  spirit  of  Handel  is  in 
die  room,  and  his  memory  will  be  immortal  whilst 
his  music  is  thus  sung  and  felt.^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  vacation,  Edgar  and 
Charles  took  frequent  rides  in  the  neighbourhoods 
In  these  excursions  L'Orient  was  the  constant  object 
cS  Charleses  envy  and  his  wishes :  his  own  fine  stud 
and  his  curricle  availed  him  nothing,  whilst  another 
with  whom  he  was  so  frequently  associated  pos> 
sessed  an  animal  that  was  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder;  that  had  a  small  white  star  upon  its 
forehead,  that  his  own  had  not,  and  which  was 
as  remarkable  for  its  docility  and  gentleness  as  for 
its  fire  and  spirit 

*•  My  dear,  are  not  you  well  T'  asked  Lady  S^- 
mour,  as  she  obserVed  her  son  sitting  with  the  dis> 
contented  air  of  childish  sullenness.  **  Yes  ;^'  said 
the  spoiled  child  of  fortune:  but  it  was  said  in  the 
tone  of  resentment,  rather  than  satisfaction.  *'  lam 
sure  you  are  not,^'  his  mother  replied:  <^do  take  care 
of  yourself ;  who  is  to  take  care  of  me  if  you  are  ill  P 
you  have  not  rode  out  these  two  days ;  why  do  not 
you  order  the  horses  out  this  fine  morning  ?^  Lady 
Seymour  never  saw  beyond  the  surface;  but,  if  she 
had  studied  the  caprices  of  waywardness,  and  could 
have  read  the  hidden  mind  of  her  son,  she  could 
not  have  touched  upon  a  subject  more  connected 
with  his  present  feelings.  "  I  will  :neither  ride  this 
morning,  nor  any  other,*  said  he,  *«  whilst  Bonville 
mounts  a  finer  horse  than  I  have.''  This  confession 
was  extorted  fi-om  him  by  the  suddenness  of  his  mo- 
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tiie)*^s  remark,  or  even  he  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  the  mean  envy  it  betrayed.  The  amiable  M.  de 
Plesds  raised  his  eyes  from  thetbook  he  was  read-, 
iag;  for  a  moment  they  rested  upon  the  face;  of 
Charles,  when,  almost  suffused  with  pity,  they  were 
again  withdrawn ;  but  Lady  Seymour  saw  no  de* 
basement  in  her  son :  **  If  you  like  Bonville's  horse 
better  than  your  own,  offer  him  a  great  price  for  it, 
which  I  should  expect  he  will  not  refuse ;  if  he  does^ 
I  shdl  think  him  very  imprudent,  and  very  un* 
gratefiii,  and  rude^  and  behaving  very,  unbecom-* 
ingly  indeed." 

Tlie  thoughts  of  Nathan  and  David  passed  over 
the  mind  of  the  benevolent  priest.  The  difference 
between  a  young  baron^  and  a  young  parson,  as 
Lady  Seymour  denominated  Edgar,  passed  in  hers. 
Happily  for  her  son,  he  had  not  the  presumption  to 
make  such  a  proposal ;  but  he  repaid  the  sacrifice  of 
his  temerity,  by  indulging  a  latent  dislike  to  the 
owner  of  L'Orient,  and  absented  himself  from 
Woodfield. 

Edgar  rieturned  to  Cambridge  at  the  latter  end 
of  September,  to  be  ready  for  the  ensuing  term, 
and^  by  the  tender  indulgence  of  his  father,  inras 
accompanied  by  his  beautiful  horse. 

<^  I  wish/'  said  Mrs.  Granville  to  Famiy,  **  that 
our  dear  Edgar  had  the  prospect  of  Ashhurst  living 
by  a  less  precarious  tenure  than  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Charles."  "  Dear  Mrs.  Granville^"  she  re- 
plied, *'  you  have  given  words  to  thoughts  that  have 
often  oppressed  me,  but  that  I  never  dare  eXptesB : 
Papa  and  uramma  would  shrink  from  such  a.svg- 
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gestion ;  end  Mr.  Conyers  would  exoommunieate 
me  from  the  pale  of  charity,  if  I  could  think  so  ill 
of  the  son  of  his  revered  Sir  Charles:  but  we  will 
not  antedate  an  event  so  painful  even  in  idea* 
When  I  am  your  visitor,  my  dear  second  mamma^ 
I  should  wish  my  thoughts  to  be  as  peaceful  as  youp 
own  mansion.** 

**  It  is  more  than  peaceful,*^  said  Mrs.  Granville^ 
<*  it  is  happy;  I  have  no  cares,  no  regrets  on  thia 
side  the  Atlantic:  were  my  two  Olivias  with  me^  I 
should  have  no  wishes  on  this  side  heaven;  but 
though  separated,  were  they  happier,  I  should  Still 
be  content  I  dare  not,  to  m^n^l^  wish  to  part 
man  and  wife,  or  I  would  bring  my  two  Oliviaa 
here^  and  leave  Mn  DeUifby  where  he  ought  to  be^ 
amidst  agricultural  qieculators,  and  political  dema* 
gogues ;  but  whilst  I  have  the  power  to  soften  her 
eziie,  and  in  case  of  her  death  to  protect  her  cbil4^ 
living  here,  and  blessed  with  siidi  friends,  I  am  as 
hi^py  as  it  becomes  humanity  to  aspire  to  be." 

<*  Happy  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others^^ 
said  Fanny,  ^^the  blessed  privilege  of  angel^:  I 
have  no  friend  ef  my  own  age-;  give  me  an  interest 
in  the  heart  of  your  litde  Olivia;  wemay  be  destined 
to  meet,  and  we  will  meet  as  sisters.*^ 

*<You  are  worthy  of  such  a  &ther;  mother, 
brother,  as  you  possess,''  said  Mrs.  Granville ;  ^  I 
can  give  you  no  higher  praise.** 

**  No  sweeter,  dear  madam :  they  are,  inde^,  a 
protid  possesskm,  with  Mr.  Conyers,  the  fiither  of 
as  all.'' 

••See  where  he  oomes,"*  said  Mnu Gfanville^ 
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'''aiid  the  good  Abb£  with  him,  bringing  me  hk 
fine  and  beautiful  carnations./ 

^  We  will  take  tea  with  you,  madam/'  said  Mr, 
Cooyers. 

<<  And  play  chess  with  MademoiseUe,"  said  the 
Abb^y  ''and  then  we  will  look  over  the  plan  of 
Meadow-fielcL" 

''It  is  a  noble  charity,"  said  Mrs.  Granville: 
"  excdlttit  Sir  Charles  I  thus  to  dispose  of  the  riches 
in  perpetuity,  that  with  so  many  '  make  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away.' " 

"Surely,"  said  the  Abb^,  "  the  God  of  heaven 
hath  tdesaed  this  place;  for  how  good  and  pleasant 
it  18  to  dwell  therein :  its  virtues  audita  charities  are 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  descends  upon  the 
place  beneath,  refireshing  all  around.'^ 

"  Monsieur  le  Abb6,'^  said  Fanny,  in  her  pretty 
articulate  French, "  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  its 
own  heaven,  and  you  take  heaven  along  with  yoii 
wherevtf  you  go/' 

The  politeness  of  the  Frenchman  was  subservient 
to  the  paternal  feelings  of  the  pastor.  The  Abb6 
did  not  bow,  but  he  raised  his  hands  as  in  mental 
benedicticm  over  the  head  of  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Granville  understood  the  ugn,  and  was 
almoBt  tempted  to  say,  "  Bless  me  also,  my  fiither.^ 

"  Now,^  said  Mr.  Conyers,  "  send  up  your 
li{^t-footed  Peggy,  and  desire  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bon-» 
rille  to  come  here.  We  mean  to  eat  all  your 
soiad  and  egga;  fer.we  will. not  separate  till  bed-* 
time.  The  Abb£  is  to  be  my  visitor  a  few  days, 
and  I  am  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  good  breed]ii(p 
to  vaiy  his  amusements.    There  will  be  a  fine  an» 
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tumnal  moon  to  light  us  on  oiir  way  home,  thbogfa' 
we  stay  till  midnight^ 

.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  answered  the  summons; 
and  one  of  those  pleasant  evenings  succeeded,  where 
the  conversation,  differing  something  from  tliat  of 
the  vicar  of  Wakefield's,  where  the  want  of  wit  was 
made  up  by  the  abundance  of  laughter,  was  neither 
deficient  in  wit,  sentiment,  nor  refinement,  united 
with  the  innocent  gaiety  and  affectionate  simplicity 
that  formed  the  charm  of  the  Primrose  fiimily. 

''My  dear  lady  hostess,*^  said  Mr.  Conyers, 
*^  that  is  the  cleverest  little  maid  of  yours  I  ever 
taw :  she  not  only  supplies  you  with  what  you  ask, 
but  she  seems  to  know  what  you  want  before  you 
a8k:-*-have^ou  taught  her  all  this;  or  is  it,  as  the 
people  here  say,  bom  with  her?'* 
•  **  I  fiilly  believe,"  replied  Mrs,  Granville,  <*  that 
she  was  not  born  with  any  superior  advantages  of 
nature ;  but  she  was  early  taught  to  make  use  of 
those  fiunilties  that  she  has  in  common  with  others, 
and  others  with  her.  She  has  had  her  perceptions 
awakened,  and  her  attention  directed  to  the  duties 
of  her  station  r  the  ground- work  being  laid  by  the 
possession  of  a  humble  mind,  and  a  grateful  feeling 
towards  those  who  have  taught  her  what  is  most 
right  and  fitting  for  her  to  know ;  a  proper  sense  of 
her  situation  in  life^  from  which  her  mind  has  never 
been  abstracted  by  being  raised  above  it,  either  by 
her  learning  or  her  dress.  She  has  been  called 
upon  to  exercise  her  faculties,  and  to  make  them 
subservient  to  her  own  nsefiilness,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  her  employers:  the  result  of  which  is, 
not  (mly  a  prompt  comprehension  of  what  she  is 
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told  to  do,  but  of  all  she  is  enabled  to  d6«    Whed 
called  into  a  room  for  any  specific  purpose^  she 
woald  see  immediately  ivhether  there  was  any  thing 
more  required,  either  to  be  added  or  removed.    If 
I  was  seated  on  this  side  the  room  in  the  afternoon, 
she  would  come  in,  uncalled,  if  I  was  alone,  and 
draw  down  the  window  shade,  soon  as  the  sun 
glanced  into  her  own  little  room  that  has  the  same 
aspect,  after  having  once  been  uAd  that  that  was  its 
express  purpose.    If  she  observes  me,  and  she  ii^ 
never  nnobserving,  cross  the  court  with  flowers  in 
my  hand,  she  enters  the  room  as  I  do^  with  water 
and  vases  for  their  reception.    She  knows  that 
clogs  were  provided  to  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  mine 
are  placed  within  the  door  whenever  the  day  is 
damp.    If  she  is  occupied  in  the  room,  and  sees  me 
take  up  a  smaU  book,  she  will  silently  place  my 
reading  glass  upon  the  table  that  I  only  occasionally 
use,  brightening  its  sur&ce  with  the  corner  cf  her 
apron.     I  never  returned  from  church,  in  winter, 
to  a  neglected  fire,  or  an  untidy  hearth.    I  never 
made  a  remark  to  another,  in  her  hearing,  of  any 
domestic  inconvenience  or  unpleasantness,  that  she 
did  not  attempt  to  remove;  yet  her  natural  percep* 
tions  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  others,  exceptmg^ 
the  strength  they  have  gained  by  exercise.    In  the 
charity  school,  where    she   was    maintained,  ite 
worthy  mistress  most  respectftiUy  submitted  herself 
to  the  more  cultivated  judgment  of  those  who  super- 
intended the  establishment,  and  faithfully  acted 
upon  their  direction.    The  children  were  not  suf- 
fered, even  when  pursuing  iheir  appointed  work, 
to  walk  over  a  straw,  a  leaf,  a  thread,  without  re* 
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poviiig  it;  to  pass  a  door  that  oi:^t  to  be  slmtf 
without  okwing  it;  to  leave  one  article  oat  of  its 
places  when  not  in  actual  use;  or  to  make  vae  of 
«ne  thing  that  was  meant  expressly  for  another;  to 
go  into  eiFery  part  of  the  house  with  ease  and  con* 
fidence  in  ttie  dark,  which,  to  a  person  accustomed 
to  know  where  every  thing  is  placed,  can  neither  be 
atlaided  with  difficulty  nor  danger.  The  parents  of 
the  poor  cannot  understand,  and  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, that  troo  things  may  be  done  at  once,  which^ 
being  required,  is  too  often  made  a  cause  of  com- 
phunt  by  ignorance  or  perversity,  against  those 
situations  where  their  children  are  first  placed.    It 
is,  therefore^   perhaps,  the  full  power  only  with 
which  the  governess  of  a  public  charity  is  invested 
by  its  patrons,  that  can,  or  will,  enforce  these  useful 
lessons,    awaken   the    sleeping   perceptions,  ^d 
shaipen  the  obtuse  faculties  of  childhood  or  indo- 
lence; withou^which  servants  are  rather  a  burden 
than  an  assistance  to  their  employers;  and  thus 
may  they  return  to  a  generous  public  the  benefits 
they  have  recdved,  by  providing  it  with,  not  only 
fiuthfid  and  honest  domestics,  but  active,  usefid, 
and,  within  the  line  of  their  own  duties,  intelligent 
servants." 

'<  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cionyers,  ^<  as  an  old  man,  I 
am  privileged  to  use  old  sayings;  I  have  known 
honest  Sancho  Paiiza  too  long  not  to  admire  them ; 
so '  Like  mistress,  like  maid/  " 

The  interval  of  Edgar's  absence  was  diversified 
by  the  new  interest  excited  in  Mr.  Conyers^s  esta- 
blishment of  the  female  asylum  at  Mendow-field, 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  legally  convqred  to 
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ifaB  diaiity.  It  was  sweetly  situated,  i4gh  to  the 
duirdiy  at  Aabhurst  The  buildingB  were  neat, 
ggbrfanfial  cottages,  that  assiinilated  with  the 
dveHings  of  the  peasantry:  they  did  not  seem  the 
poor-Jbouse^  or  the  hoflpital,  but  such  as  recalled  to 
their  possessors  the  home  dweUings  of  their  youth, 
and  ihe  abodes  of  their  neighbours.  Upon  a  pedi* 
noit  in  the  centre  was  inscribed — <^  This  buildings 
aa  asyhun  for  unprotected  females,  was  endowed  by 
the  benevolait  bounty  of  Sir  Charles  Sqrmour,  of 
S^mour  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ashhurst,  where 
in  life  he  was  beloved,  and  in  death  lamented,  by 
the  good  of  every  rank  and  persuasion." 

Within  five  months  after  Edgar's  departure  the 
whole  was  covered  in.  The  season  was  open  and 
&yonrable;  and  the  workmen,  feeling  a  personal 
interest  in  its  completion,  put  their  hearts,  into 
their  hands,  and  the  work  went  forward  with  ahu 
ciity» 

Mr.  Bonville^s  attention  to  the  interests  of  Lady 
Seymour  was  too  obvious  to  be  passed  over  by  her. 
Her  servants,  influenced  by  the  respect  he  inspired, 
regarded  him  as  a  malster,  and  frequently  detailed 
Id  their  lady  the  evident  advantage  that  resulted 
from  his  advice  and  directions. 

One  day  she  said  to  the  Abb^ — <<  I  shall  go  to 
Woodfield  to-morrow ;  will  you  take  a  seat  with 
me?  I  know  it  will  please  Mr.  Conyers;  and 
r«ally  he,  and  Mr.  Bonville,  are  at  some  trouble 
on  my  account,  so  I  mean  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville: you  will  go  with  me?' 

To  soften  the  jarring  passions  of  mankind — to 
miite  those  whom  difiering  interests  had  severed--^ 
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to  soothe  the  irritable,  and  to  pour  balm  upon  the 
ii^ounded  spirit,  was  ^^  the  being's  end  and  aim** 
of  the  Abb^  de  Plessis. 

*<  I  am  yours,  my  lady,  in  all  ways — but  in  thia 
way  most  happy.  Ah,  that  Woodfield  is  the 
mansion  of  the  blessed  on  earth." 
-  Lady  Seymour  understood  that  the  answer  was 
acquiescent,  and  that  sufficed ;  she  could  not  meet 
the  benevolence  of  the  amiable  Abb£.  They  drove 
to  Woodfield:  the  servants  who  remained,  and 
heard  the  order,  said  to  each  other — **  She  ought 
to  have  gone  there  long  since." 

Mr.  Bonville,  who  saw  her  approach,  met  her  as 
the  carriage  drove  up,  and  introduced  the  tcidotced 
Lady  Seymour,  with  the  utmost  respect,  to  Mrs. 
Bonville,  who  received  her  with  ease  and  digni^. 
'  '*  I  had  intended  calling  upon  you  sooner,  Mrs, 
Bonville,  but  really  I  am  so  nervous  I  can  make  no 
exertions.  Sir  CharWs  death  was  a  very  awk<^ 
wanT  thing  for  me, — and  so  sudden  at  last,  that 
the  shock  was  very  injurious  to  my  health.  How 
tall  Miss  Bonville  is  grown,  and  very  like  her  bro« 
ther,  who  I  hear  is  getting  fast  on  at  Cambridge ! 
Sir  Charles  saw  him  as  he  went  through  to 
London."  She  then  looked  around,--^but  her 
sdfish  eye,  when  neither  pride  nor  avarice  awakened 
its  power,  was  dull  and  undiscriminating^— ^^  1  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you^'ma^am,  at  the  Hall.  Mr.  Bon« 
ville  comes  up  to>morrow ;  he  is  so  good  as  to  look 
over  some  papers  for  me;  and  if  Miss  Bonville 
will  accompany  him,  the  Abbe  will  show  her  the 
library  and  pictures  till  dinner  hour,  if  she  wiU  ex* 
cuse  me  till  then." 
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To  spend  a  morning  with  one  so  enlightened,  and 
condescending  to  young  minds,  amidst  books  and 
pictures,  placed  a  visit  to  Lady  Seymour  for  the 
'first  time  desirable  to  Fanny,  and  she  was  pleased 
by  her  mamma's  acceptance  of  the  invitation ;  that 
dear  mamma  anticipated  the  mutual  pleasure  that 
her  child  and  M.  de  Plessis  would  each  derive. 

Mr.  Conyersiiow  entered,  all  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  in  his  &ce  at  seeing  Lady  Seymour. 
.  <*  My  dear  Lady,''  said  the  good  man,  <<  I  am  sd 
^lad  to  see  you  here :  I  was  going  round  to  Mea- 
dow-field, but  I  saw  your  carriage  in  tlie  court;  I 
therefore  could  not  refrain  from  turning  in.*^ 
■  *^  It  has  been  a  great  exertion  for  me,  Mr.  Con- 
yers ;  I  have  no  spirits  for  any  thing.'*' 

*'  Come  here  oftener,''  said  the  afiectionate  pas* 
tor,  **  and  see  how  the  gifts  of  Providence  are  re* 
ceived  with  gratitude^  and  enjoyed  with  innocence. 
Come  to  Meadow-field,  and  see  what  a  happy 
asylum  is  providing  for  those  who  have  received 
less  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  that  such 
men  as  your  excellent  Sir  Charles  might  be  a  light 
to  shine  before  it :  go  with  us  to  yonder  cottage, 
where  a  woman  lives  that  would  grace  a  palace, 
and  who,  with  only  the  widow's  mite,  maintains  the 
gentlewoman's  state,  whilst  out  of  that  little  she' 
gives  much.  Oh !  there  is  much  happiness  in  this 
world,  for  in  it  there  is  much  good ! 

Mr.  Conyers  seldom  endeavoured  to  convince' 
Lady  Seymour,  but  at  this  time  his  heart  was 
open  to  her,  and  he  wished  to  touch  hers, 
^thout  regarding  the  spirit  of  his  apostrophe, 
the  replied,  <'  I  shall  *  ride  down  some  day  to 
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see  the  aliii84ioiise ;   I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is 
fini«h<^j  fi>r  the  poultry  w(HDaiib^;iii8  togrowoldf 

and  does  nothing  for  her  wages  and  maintenanoet 

I  mean  to  have  the  poultry-hoose  shot  up,  and 

the  fowls  killed  ofi^   which  the  silly  old  woman 

whines  about,  as  if  the  Guinea  hens  were  so  many 

children.^ 

<'  She  shall  have  the  third  house  that  is  ready,"^ 
said  Mr.Conyers ;  *<  the  two  first  are  promised  :'^  and 
Guinea  hens  too^  thought  Fanny,  if  she  loves  them 
so  much ;  the  pleasure  of  her  engagement  on  the 
morrow  losing  half  its  attraction,  for  she  knew  the 
old  domestic  was  a  fiivourite  with  her  late  master, 
and  the  poultry  house  one  of  those  (daces  he  had 
pleasure  in. 

Lady  Seymour  took  her  leave ;  and  the  Abb£, 
after  reminding  *  Mademoiselle'  that  he  would  walk 
down  early  on  the  following  day,  to  escort  her  ta 
the  halls  accompanied  the  Lady. 

«  Come^  my  little  dear,"  said  Mr.  Conyers,  ^*  go 
with  me  to  our  Iccus  benedictus ;  old  Cicdy  shall 
have  a  houses  and  poultry  also :  and  remember,  mjr 
dear  Fanny,  when  I  am  gone,  that  all  who  axe 
brought  there  shall  be  accommodated  with  those 
little  fietncies,  fondnesses,  and  fooleries,  to  those  wha 
choose  to  call  them  so,  that  they  cherished  throuj^ 
life^  and  which  serve  to  beguile  their  sorrows  or 
their  age :  but  Lady  Seymour  is  the  relict  of  hins 
who  is  the  auUior  of  this  good  work;  and  for  his 
sake  we  will  not  think  of  her  failings*" 

^*  I  am  sure^""  'said  Mr.  BonviUe,  **  she  means 
this  visit  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  we  will  do  her 
the  justice  she  deserves*    There  is  not  so  great  a> 
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di&reHce  between  our  fortuoes  a3  our  feelings ;  let 
us  be  grateful  that  the  best  gifts  of  tieaven  are  in 
oar  possession.  Wheneyer  Lady  Seynour  seeks 
Mrs.  BonyiUe^  she  does  heraelf  hcHiour." 

*^  But  I  thinks  papa,  asking  Mr.  Conyers* 
pardon,  she  might  have  spoke  of  Mrs.  Gran* 
ville;  it  would  have  been  courteous  to  mamma, 
and  honourable  to  herself.  I  am  sure  Lady  Sey- 
mour knows  her  character  well ;  and  our  intimacy, 
beddes  the  respect  Sir  Charles  bore  her,  and 
showed  to  her  at  his  death,  for  she  knows  every 
thing  that  is  done  in  every  house  in  the  viDage." 

^  My  dear  Frances,^  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  with 
r^roving  quickness,  "  from  whence  could^ou  de- 
rive such  information  ?  not  from  your  own  friends, 

I  am  sure.'* 

"  It  was  from  Charles,  dearest  mamma :  he  said 
that  Lady  Seymour's  maid  told  her  every  thing 

that  occurred." 

«  However  others  may  condescend  to  receive 
private  intelligence  through  the  agency  of  servants, 
I  hope  you  wTll  disdain  to  be  the  vehicle  of  its  fur- 
ther circulation." 

«« Surely,  mamma,  and  I  hope  to  prove  that  you 
are  not  angry  with  my  present  inadvertency :  tell 
me  if  you  do  not  think  it  was  an  omission  of  good 
breeding,  as  of  kindness,  not  to  mention  our  dear 

Mrs.  Granville  ?" 

"  Lady  Seymour's  character  is  consistent.  If 
uniformly  acting  under  the  influence  of  kindness 
and  good  breeding,  she  would  have  been  a  different 
person ;  if  capable  of  appreciating  the  virtues  of 
Mrs.  Gianvill^  she  would  have  possessed  similar 
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ones  henel£  Human  nature  is  almost  as  various 
in  mind  as  in  feature,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard ;  but  the  works  of  our 
benevolent  Creator  are  justified  in  all  things,  for 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Granville  would  not  change  her 
capability  of  enjoyment  for  the  means  of  Lady 
Sejrmour/' 
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CHAPTER  L       = 

Like  a  shadow  thrown  softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing- 
dond,  death  fdl  upon  him. 

• 

The  Abb6  breakfasted  atWoodfield  on  the 
following  morning,  and  as  Lady  Seymour  was 
understood  to  be  engaged  till  three  o'clock,  there 
was  no  breach  of  etiquette  in  Fanny^s  returning 
with  him  at  the  early  hoar  of  ten.  The  fresh 
breeze  of  morning  was  loaded  with  the  rich  per- 
fume of  the  hawthonii  whose  silver  blossoms 
whitened  the  extended  park,  and,  amidst  the  ex- 
halations of  a  lovely  May  morning,  the  balsamic 
odours  of  the  sycamore,  lasuriant  in  verdant 
foliage  and  bloom,  first  met  the  charmed  sense 
of  Fanny. 

As  they  crossed  (he  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  park,  they  leaned  upon  its  balustrades,  and 
watched  a  few  moments  the  impetuous  water  that 
foamed  and  eddied  below. 

'f  Thatlittle  wave,''  said  the  Ahhk,  with  pensive 
accent,  '^  that  little  wave,  that  now  dances  and 
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sparkles  in  our  sight|  wafted  by  the  winds  along, 
may  wash  the  shores  of  France !  Beloved  France ! 
Ah,  what  ocean  of  waters  can  cleanse  thy  pol- 
luted soil  f  God  alone  is  the  fountain  from  which 
thy  purification  can  flow,  and  I  humbly  trust  he 
will  not  withhold  it  long.^ 

Arrived  at  the  Hall,  the  Abb^  led  the  way  to 
the  library ;  it  had  been  greatly  enriched  by  an 
uncle  of  the  late  Sir  Charles,  the  youngest  brother 
of  his  father,  a  literary  man,  and  a  bachelor,  who 
living  in  the  most  private  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, devoted  the  residue  of  an  ample  competency 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  valuable  pictures : 
the  latter  were  placed  in  a  room  entirely  appro- 
priated for  their  reception,  and  lighted  from  the 
dome  of  the  ceiling.  Flowers  in  a  vase,  by  Bap- 
tiste,  engaged  Fanny^s  first  attentions ;  the  fine 
colours  of  the  back  ground,  in  whicli  the  flowers 
were  so  richly  blended  with  its  dark  shades,  ap- 
peared beautiful  in  her  sight,  and  she  continued 
to  gaze  upon  them  with  unwearied  pleasure.  A 
group  of  sheep,  upon  a  plain  black  ground, 
about  twelve  inches  square,  by  Cuyp,  struck  her 
unexercised  judgment  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, the  former  heightened  by  the  information 
the  catalogue  afforded  he^  of  having  cost  three 
hundred  pounds. — ^  A  hundred  pounds  a  piece," 
said  she  to  the  Abb^,  "  what  would  our  farmers 
think  of  so  much  a  head  for  their  originals  ?**  But 
emotions  of  a  different  liature  were  excited  by  the 
contemplatioil  of  a  large  picture  to  which  the 
Abb^  led  her ;  it  was  the  Dead  Soldier,  by  Wright 
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of  Derby,  the  undisputed  chef  d'oeuvre  of  that 
celebrated  English  painter,  uniting  the  most  beau- 
tiful display  of  landscape  scenery,  with  the  fine 
feeling  of  sentiment  it  conveys.  Calculated  as  it 
was  to  meet  the  test  of  criticism,  criticism  was  sus- 
pended, and  sympathy ;  with  the  woes  of  war  alone 
prevailed.  The  excellent  grouping,  drawing,  and 
colouring,  were  felt  without  being  analysed ;  the 
artist,  all  was  forgot  in  the  overwhelming  subject ; 
the  unconscious  babe  grasping  the  finger  of  the 
more  sadly  unconscious  father ;  the  unabstracted 
grief  of  the  wife  that  seemed  to  have  forgot  she 
was  a  mother,  was  so  forcibly  expressed,  that 
Fanny  involuntarily  folded  her  fingers,  as  though 
they  sought  to  grasp  the  lifeless  one  of  the  soldier, 
and  shuddered  at  the  cold  touch  that  her  fancy 
had  coniured. 

''  I  hope  to  see  it  again,  but  I  can  see  it  no 
longer  now :  Monsieur  le  Abb^,  if  you  please,  we 
will  return  to  the  library;  I  feel  as  though  I  wanted 
air.'' 

^  Ah !  dear  young  lady,^'  said  he,  '^  scenes  more 
sad,  more  horrid  than  this,  are  reflected  in  my 
memory,  but  I  grieve  that  even  the  representation 
of  sorrow  should  wound  your  gentle  heart ;  we  will 
look  over  the  folio  engraving  of  your  Shakespeare, 
and  obliterate  this  melancholy  subject." 

The  commiserating  Abbi6  was  sorry  to  see  bow 
deeply  she  felt  the  pictured  sorrow,  and  opened 
td  one  of  those  plates  where  broad  comedy  is  so 
inimitably  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  Smirke, 
which  though  it  could  not  obliterate  t^e  recol- 
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lection  of  the  tent,  and  its  affecting  groap,  diverted 
her  attention  from  it.  A  quick  perception  of  the 
Itidicrous  was  inherent  in  her  nature,  but  it  was 
always  under  the  control  of  good  sense,  and 
good  temper ;  neither  forbade  the  indulgence  of 
her  humour,  as  she  contemplated  the  importance 
of  office  in  Dogberry,  and  the  impression  his 
self-imposed  elevation  made  upon  his  coadjutor 
Verges ;  observing,  **  that  she  thought  no  other 
painter  could  thus  convey  the  expression  with 
which  his  own  name  assimilated.^' 

A  finely  illuminated  MS.  Bible  was  next  shwon 
to  her,  the  initial  letters  of  every  chapter  richly 
emblazcmed,  and  ornamented  widi  the  figures  of 
different  saints  on  gold  and  colours,  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  page,  which  was  of 
the  finest  vellum.  This  treasure  in  the  literary 
world  bad  been  preserved  by  a  friend  of  the 
Abb£  in  France,  and  when  the  tumults  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest  had  subsided,  was  sent 
over  to  England,  and  by  him  presented  to  Sir 
Charles  Seymour,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
his  protection  and  kindness. 

**  You,  my  dear  Mademoiselle,  will  not  condemn 
this  lavish  display  of  ornament  upon  the  Book 
of  Books ;  a  grateful  heart  thinks  no  tribute  too 
rich  to  express  its  sensibility,  or  that  talent  can 
be  more  suitably,  employed  than  in  exerting  its 
powers  in  honour  of  Him  who  gave  it:  you  will 
remember,  that  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  con- 
sider the  box  of  precious  ointment  as  wasted;  he 
looked  at  the  heart,  and  accepted  the  offering  for 
the  sake  of  the  motive.  The  hand  that  emblazoned 
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this  book  might  so  obey  its  dictates,  as  to  be 
stretched  out  in  love,  and  aid  to  all  that  needed.*' 
**  Me  condemn  it!  sir/'  said  Fanny, ''  oh  no. 
No  external  ornaments  can  add  to  the  value  of 
this  book,  but  they  may  prove  the  humility  and 
gratitude  of  its  owner,  even  as  Solomon  enriched 
the  temple  with  all  the  treasures  of  theEast,  which 
the  Lord  Almighty  deigned  to  inhabit" 

They  were  now  joined  by  Lady  Seymour,  who, 
after  receiving  Miss  Bonville  with  more  than 
usual  attention,  said,''  Do,  Mr.  Abb£,  inquire  what 
yonder  woman  wants,  who  stands  in  the  small 
court ;  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  bustle  amongst 
the  servants  I  don't  understand." 

Taony  wished  that  she  could  have  saved  the 
amiable  man  from  complying  with  so  ungracious 
a  request,  which,  coming  from  Lady  Seymour  to 
one  10  bis  situation,  became  a  command,  and  the 
hectic  of  a  moment  passed  his  cheek,  not  alto^ 
getber  of  pride,  but  of  wounded  delicacy;  but  his 
nature  was  So  subdued,  he  wad  one  who  in  suffer* 
ing  all  things  so  suffered  nothing,  that  he  meekly, 
as  was  bis  way,  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
and  complied  with  the  request,  by  which  his  after 
benevolence  was  exercised,  and  his  heart  acknow* 
ledged  he  was  more  than  repaid* 

''  It  is  a  long  tale,  my  lady,"  said  he, ''  but  I 
am  prepared  to  relate  it  if  you  please." 

''  I  h4te  long  tales,"  said  she,  and  paused ; ''  but 
tell  it — and  pray  shorten  it  as  much  as  possible*^ 

''  The  poor  woman  lives  in  the  village ;  her 

husband  is  a  sailor  in  the  Greenland  ships ;  he  ip 

j  ^st  returned  from  a  voyage,  and  li^  ill  at  Hull ; 
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she  wishes  to  go  to  b^  him,  and  is  raising  a  little 
subscription  to  help  her  on  her  way,  and  enable 
her  to  pay  her  neighbours  a  trifle,  for  taking  her 
children,  which  they  are  willing  to  do/'    . 

''  She  will  bring  a  fever  into  the  village;  the 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go !" 

**  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  madam  ; 
her  husband^s  complaint  is  a  contraction  in  his 
limbs  from  being  exposed  to  excessive  cold ;  Mr. 
Bonviile  and  Mr.  Conyers  have  contributed  very 
liberally,  and,  as  every  poor  person  has  given  her 
something,  she  has  presumed  to  come  here  to  ask 
your  ladyship's  servants,  some  of  whom  are  her 
acquaintance,  to  assist  her,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  tell  your  ladyship,  they  all  have  done  so  ac^ 
cording  to  their  ability." 

"  Has  not  Mrs.  Granville  given  any  thing?' 
asked  Lady  Seymour ;  **  I  thought  she  was  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  placet'' 

**  I  did  not  ask  any  particulars,  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  never  wanting  in  the  kind  heart  and  deed/' 

Fanny  was  pained  by  Lady  Seymour's  sarcastic 
tone,  but  was  silent,  till  she  said, ''  I  think  the 
woman  would  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Granville  if 
she  had  given  her  any  thing ;  those  sort  of  people 
like  to  parade  the  charity  they  receive ;  do-not 
you  think  so,  Miss  Bonviile  f "  . 

''  Gratitude  will  lead  them  to  mention  the 
kindness  of  their  benefactors,  my  lady,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Granville's  is  as  certain  as  the  day." 

"  I  believe  she  has  not  much  to  give,"  replied 
Lady  Seymour. 

"  But,"  said  Fanny,  '*  she  possesses  so  exceU 
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lent  an  understanding,  and  snch  true  charity,  that 
she  can  benefit  others  without  giving  money.^' 

"  Very  convenient  I'*  interrupted  Lady  Sey- 
mour. 

''  Both  riches  and  understanding/',  said  the 
Abb6,  **  are  the  gifts  of  God ;  in  his  dispensations 
they  are  frequently  divided,  but  in  the  use  of  each 
his  creatures  will  be  called  to  an  account ;  happy 
it  will  be  for  those  by  whom  neither  have  been 
abused  l*^ 

Mrs.  Granville  and  Lady  Seymour  alone,  of  all 
those  creatures,  were  before  the  mind^s  eye  of 
Fanny,  that  very  quickly  decided  which  was  the 
most  richly  endowed,  which  had  received  the 
most  distinguishing  gifts  of  the  Creator. 

There  was  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  an  in<« 
dependency  of  manner  in  Fanny  Bonville,  that 
relieved  Lady  Seymour  from  the  weariness  of  self ; 
and  when  she  departed,  she  was  very  pressingly 
invited  to  repeat  her  visit  soon. 

The  Abb6  accompanied  Fanny  to  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville^s  cottage,  where  Mr.  Bonville  had  engaged 
to  meet  her;  with  more  than  usual  promptness, 
she  took  the  hand  of  her  beloved  friend ;  to  look 
then  upon  her,  to  be  with  her,  was  like  raising  her 
eyes  upon  the  freshness  of  verdure,  after  having 
long  seen  only  an  arid  waste. 

"  But  what  is  that  V*  said  she,  listening ; "  surely 
I  heard  the  cooing  of  a  baby  ?"* 

**  As  surely,  my  Fanny,'*  said  Mrs.  Granville, 
'^  as  there  is  one.  Peggy  has  got  a  new  office, 
and  you  shall  see  how  she  acquits  herself.*^  She 
obeyed  the  summonsi  and  brought  in  a  fine  healthy 
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peasant's  child,  abont  ten  months  old :  whose  it 
wasy  flashed  upon  Fanny^s  mind. 

''  Did  the  fairies  leave  it  you  P  asked  she*    * 

''  No,  my  love !  I  received  it  from  one  whose 
heart  was  heavy  with  earthly  cares,  but  which 
Peggy  has  somewhat  lightened  by  taking  charge 
of  this  little  one ;  its  mother  is  on  her  way  to  Hull 
to  see  its  suffering  father.   Our  dear  Mr.  Conycrs 
has  sent  James  with  her  the  first  stage  on  horse- 
back, who  has  orders  to  see  her  upon  the  coach 
before  he  leaves :  poor  thing !  she  never  was  five 
miles  from  Ashhuret  before ;  you  perhaps  do  not 
know  who  was  her  best  friend  at  the  Hall  r"  ^  But 
I  can  suppose,''  said  Fanny,  looking  towards  the 
Abb6 ;  '*  and  also  who  can  do  good  without  giving 
money,"  she  thought. 

'*  I  was  afraid  of  making  my  story  too  long,^ 
said  the  Abb^,  *'  or  I  should  have  added^  that  the 
poor  mother's  care  was  the  heaviest  for  this  in- 
fant, finding  it  much  easier  to  provide  a  situation 
for  those  who  could  go  to  school  or  play,  than 
the  one  that  required  constant  nursing :  She  then 
knew  not  the  extent  of  God's  goodness,  who  mer- 
cifully inclines  the  hearts  of  bis  creatures  towards 
one  another.  Even  babes  and  sucklings  shall 
bless  you,  my  daughter — yours  is  the  purest  es- 
sence of  charity."    . 

''  It  is  neither  cost  nor  ^acrifice,"  said  Mrs. 
Granville,  **  but  pleasure  in  its  highest  degree ;  for 
never,  oh,  never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of 
that  motber^s  face,  when  I  said  I  will  take  the 
youngest  child :  we  are  told  what  affords  joy  in 
Heaven,  and  if  there  is  a  joy  above  all  others  on 
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eartli>  it  is  to  relieve  the  full  bosom  of  &n  anxiouS) 
fearful,  and  almost  despairing  parent/' 

Edgar's  letters  .  fondly  anticipated  the  ap« 
proachiug  commencement,  a  period  of  prolonged 
holiday,  which  in  the  beautiful  autumnal  months 
would  give  him  the  rich  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  Teesdale,  its  parent  river,  rushing  through  its 
marble  channel,  for  the  dull  and  sluggish  Cam, 
that,  fed  by  the  drains  from  the  neighbouring  fens, 
glides  between  its  marshy  banks  to  join .  the 
Ouse,in  which  its  name  is  lost ;  and  what  was  still 
sweeter,  the  celibacy  of  his  chambers,  and  the 
uniformity  of  his  college  life,  for  all  the  sweet 
endearments  of  home,  and  the  happy  variety  of 
affectionate  intercourse  with  friends,  and  woods, 
and  hills  long  loved  :  July  commenced,  and  Ed- 
gar was  at  home. 

The  following  week.  Sir  Charles  arrived  from 
London,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  his  college 
acquaintance:  Lord  Edward  Fairfield,  and  a 
young  man  who  had  just  received  deacon's  or 
ders,  and  who,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  prefer- 
ment through  the  young  lord's  interest  with  his 
father,  was  his  most  obsequious  and  constant  at- 
tendant, repaying  himself  for  his  present  sub- 
serviency, by  winning  much  larger  sums  of  him 
than  it  was  convenient  to  pay,  but  served  the  pur- 
pose Wilmot  had  in  view,  of  keeping  Lord  Ed-' 
ward  in  bonds  that  he  could  not  throw  off. 
Bustle,  if  not  gaiety,  ensued  at  the  Hall ;  the  park 
presented  an  epitome  of  Newmarket;  matches, 
races  against  time, pedestrian  feats^ hopping  upon 
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one  leg,  and  crawling  upon  all  fours ;  nothing  was 
too  absurd  that  served  to  fill  up  the  time,  and 
to  hazard  or  to  gain  money ;  bat  amidst  these 
sports,  Sunday  would  come  in  its  due  coarse,  and 
the  young  baronet  had  not  reached  that  height 
of  effrontery  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  as  to 
pursue  the  same  amusements  on  that  sacred  day. 
By  rising  at  a  late  hour,  visiting  the  stables  and 
dog-kennels,  and  forming  plans  for  the  ensuing 
day,  the  long  morning  passed. 

In  compliance  with  Lady  Sey mourns  wish,  Ed- 
gar accompanied  her  from  church,  after  the  even- 
ing service,  to  dinner,  and  soon  as  she  retired 
from  the  table,  all  restraint  ceased:  cards  and 
dice  were  ordered  into  the  room,  and  wine  was 
sent  rapidly  round  the  table.  Edgar  heard  the 
order  with  silent  indignation,  which  when  obeyed, 
he  rose  to  depart* 

"  Oh !  do  not  go !  why  would  you  leave  us,  Bon- 
ville  ?  don't  be  so  out  of  the  way  and  squeamish  T 

**  Excuse  me.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  leave  you — 
you  cannot  think  or  expect  I  should  stay  T 

'*  Oh !  let  him  go,"  said  Lord  Edward  \  *<  let  the 
parson  go :  Jack  Wilmot  has  not  so  many  qualms, 
and  I'll  bet  ten  to  one,  when  he  comes  to  preach, 
he'll  beat  him  hollow.^ 

Edgar  took  no  notice  of  his  lordship's  speech, 
but  said  very  seriously,  ^'  My  dear  Sir  Charles, 
for  the  sake  of  him  who  used  to  sit  there,  offend 
not  his  memory,  by  permitting  what  he  would 
not  have  allowed." 

Charles  felt  the  truth  of  his  appeal,  but  he  was 
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tio  philosopher,  and  therefore  conld  not  brave 
the  world's  dread  laagh ;  the  present  party  was 
his  world,  and  he  wore  its  chains* 

'*  Why,  Seymonr,"  said  Lord  Edward,  '*  if  you 
mean  to  keep  a  domestic  chaplain  to  affront  yonr 
friends,  and  govern  your  house,  I  am  off  T 

*'  I  am  never  here  but  as  the  friend  of  Sir 
Charles,*^  said  Edgar;  **  how  trae  a  one  he 
knows :  I  now  leave  him  with  regret,  because  I 
leave  him  with  company  I  cannot  respect.'* 

He  then  withdrew,  and  avoiding  the  room 
where  Lady.  Seymour  was,  crossed  one  of  the 
back  courts,  amongst  grooms  and  stable-boys, 
playing  at  fives,  and  tossing  up  halfpence,  with 
the  keen  spirit  of  plebeian  gamblers.  **  More  in 
pity  than  in  anger,^'  he  surveyed  them,  and 
thought  how  wide  the  ruin  spread,  and  upon 
whom  the  reproach  rested.  He  passed  the  throng 
in  silence;  he  remembered  he  was  yet  a  boy^ 
without  authority  to  enforce  his  disapprobation ; 
he  proceeded  homeward  pensive,  and  full  of  re* 
flection  ;  when  he.  was  overtaken  by  Philip. 

^  Ah !  Master  Edgar,^  said  he, "  this  is  strange 
work  for  Sunday  nights ;  I  am  sure  it  has  driven 
you  away.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  him  as  you 
did  at  Cambridge  :  thanks  to  my  old  master,  I  am 
provided  for,  but  if  I  was  not,  I  would  not  stay 
to  take  the  wages  of  sin ;  though  it  would  go  nigh 
to  break  my  heart  to  leave  Sir  Charles,  I  will  not 
set  out  a  card-table  on  Sundays.^ 

*'  Be  patient,  good  Philip !''  said  Edgar ;  ''  all 
things  will  come  round,  and  something  will  occur 
to  convince  Sir  Charles  who  are  his  real  friends ; 
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« 

I  have  not  disguited  my  feelings,  and  he  knows 
why  I  have  left  his  house  so  early .^ 

They  now  reached  Woodfieldy  and  Edgar  ii»- 
Tited  Philip  to  sit  an  hour  with  Robert*  Walking 
round  with  him  to  the  back  front  of  the  house,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  court-yard,  they  met  one  of 
the  maids,  who,  with  patient  steps,  was  leading 
home  her  in£rm  mother,  wh<Hn  Edgar  kindly 
greeted  as  he  passed  them. 

''  Ah,  sir,^  said  the  old  woman,  ^  I  have  passed 
a  blessed  day  with  my  child;  I  am  not  able  to  get 
to  church,  but  Miss  Bonville  has  read  me  Ihe 
evening  prayers,  and  lam  goii^  home  so  happy  T 

Within  the  court,  Robert  was  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree,  with  his  two  motherless 
boys,  one  of  whom  was  reading  the  Bible  aloud, 
whilst  the  other  female  servant  was  feeding  a 
lamb,  whose  leg  had  been  broken.  The  whole 
pressed  upon  Edgar^s  heart  with  all  the  sensibility 
of  its  moral  beauty,  filial  piety,  paternal  love, 
youthful  attention,  and  tender  mercy !  Philip  s^it 
down  without  interrupting  the  young  reader,.and 
Edgar  proceeded  to  his  family,  who  were  seated 
in  his  arbour,  listening  to  his  sister  reciting 
Adam's  beautiful  evening  hymn.  To  him  it 
seemed  paradise  regained.  The  evening  glowed 
in  all  the  beauty  of  the  consummate  year;  it  was 
scarcely  figurative  to  say,  the  meads  laughed,  and 
the  h^Ils  rejoiced ;  the  one  was  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  animated  with  flocks  and  herds ;  the. 
.  other  raised  their  heads,  and  caught  the  bright 
beams  of  the  glowing  west.  They  reipained  id 
the  arbour  till  these  lovely  objects  became  gra> 
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dually  indistinct,  and  nature  sunk  into  sweet  re- 
pose,  until  daylight  died  away,  and. stars  sue* 
ceeded  one  another  in  the  firmament^  when  the 
floods  of  rosy  light,  which  had  obscured  their 
brilliancy,  were  withdrawn.  The  recollection  of 
the  recent  events  at  Seymour-Hall,  the  increasing 
influence  of  Sir  Charleses  present  associates,  and 
the  probable  alienation  that  would  ensue  with 
himself,  depressed  the  spirits  of  Edgar,;  the  re- 
membrance of  former  happy  sports,  amidst  the 
objects  by  which  he  was  now  surrounded,  and 
the  comparison  with  those .  which  occupied  his 
youthful  companion,  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart, 
but  he  was  silent. 

Fanny  was  just  going  to  relnark  the  abstraction: 
of  her  brother,  when  the  servant  of  Mr.  Coqyers 
appeared  :  he  was  in  great  agitation,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Bonville^s  immediate  attendance  at 
the  parsonage. 

**  He  did  not  know  why,  but  the  housekeeper' 
had  sent  him  off  without  any  explanation.  His 
master  had  gone  to  bed  as  well  as  usual,  but  ra- 
ther earlier.  Jesse  had  passed  him  on  horseback, 
as  he  came  to  Wopdfield,  going  for  the  doctor ; 
he  feared  his  master  was  ill.** 

Edgar  rose  to  accompany  his  father,  promising 
to  return  iinuiediately,  or  send  information  to  his 
anxious  mother  and  sister.  Mr.  Bonville  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  expedition  to  the  rec- 
tory, whilst  his  son  called  upon  Mrs.  Granville, 
requesting  her  to  go  to  .Woodfield ;  a  fearful 
feeling  hung  upon  his  already  saddened  heart, 
and  he  wished  to  collect  those  he  loved  together. 
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He  overtook  his  father  as  he  reached  the  rectoty/ 
and  Mr.  Fraser  rode  into  the  court  at  the  same 
time.    They  went  up  stairs  together,  leaving  the 
alarmed  and  agitated  boy  to  the  most  restless  ap- 
prehensions :  their  reappearance  confirmed  them 
too  fatally ;  he  was  convinced  by  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Frazer,  and  his  father,  that  his  revered  friend 
was  no  more ;  but  he  could  scarcely  yield  hid 
conviction  to  the  lamented  truth.  His  faithful 
weeping  attendant  was  called  in  to  give  her  rela-> 
tion  of  the  last-hours  of  her  honoured  master,  and 
her  grief  seemed  awhile  suspended  by  speaking 
of  her  then  living  friend. 

^  He  had  returned  from  the  evening  service,* 
she  said, ''  apparently  well,  after  tea,  bad  visited 
his  garden,  and  appeared  to  notice  the  flowers 
more  than  usual ;  he  had  called  in  the  stable, 
stroked  his  old  horse,  and  told  Jesse  to  use  him 
well,  and  be  merciful  to  his  beasts :  as  he  crossed 
the  yard,  his  old  blind  dog  heard  his  voice,  and 
crept  from  his  kennel,  and  so  whined  and  fawned, 
that  the  dear  good  gentleman  said, '  he  should  go 
with  him  into  the  house,'  and  so  he  did.  After 
he  had  eat  his  morsel  of  supper,  I  went  in,  as  I 
was  always  used,  to  receive  his  orders  for  to- 
morrow* 

^* '  Sally ,^  he  said,  *  I  feel  rather  tired  to-night, 
and  shall  go  to  bed :  send  a  loaf,  a  white  loaf, 
and  a  bottle  of  cowslip  wine,  to  old  Williamson's 
daughter.  He  told  me  as  he  came  from  church, 
that  she  declines  fast ;  I  will  see  her  myself  to- 


morrow*' " 


The  poor  woman'^s  tears  almost  interrupted  her* 
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narration,  which  was  listened  to  with  that  sort  of 
feeling  that  seemed  to  suspend  the  sad  certainty 
they  dreaded  to  hear  confirmed. 

*'  ^  Send  Jesse  down  to  Meadow-field/  he  said> 
'  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  all  the 
joiners  are  at  work ;  and  when  that  poor  sickly 
child  of  Tomkins's  comes  for  the  old  milk,  give 
him  a  basin  of  new,  with  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
let  him  eat  it  here.' 

*'  As  he  went  up  stairs,  poor  old  Triton  would  fol* 
low ;  I  tried  to  put  him  away,  but  my  dear  master 
said, '  Let  him  come  up,  poor  fellow  ;  he  will  lie 
at  the  doorf  he  patted  his  shaggy  head,  and 
said,  'T>ur  race  has  been  run  together  for  some 
time,  and  we  are  both  almost  at  its  end.^  I  left 
bim  at  his  chamber  door,  and  James  assisted  him 
to  undress ;  he  talked  to  him  as  mildly  and  cheer* 
ful  as  usual :  about  half  an  hour  after,  I  had  to 
pass  his  door,  and  not  seeing  Triton  there,  thought 
he  might  have  slipped  in  unknown  to  James ;  I 
opened  the  door  very  gently,  and  heard  my 
master  give  two  or  three  quick  sighs ;  I;eirentnear 
the  bed  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
I  went  nearer  and  spoke  again  ;  all  was  still,  but 
the  low  whining  of  the  poor  dog,  who  was  lying 
by  the  bed-side :  I  was  very  much  alarmed,  and 
sent  off  James  to  you,  sir,  and  Jesse  for  Mr. 
Frazer.  I  raised  my  master's  head,  and  rubbed 
his  temples,  and  did  all  I  could/' 

^*  You  could  not  have  done  any  thing  more,'* 
said  Mr.  Frazer, "  and  if  I  had  been  here  then,  it 
would  have  been  of  no  avail :  he  suffered  no  pain 
m  his  departure ;  his  features  are  qxiite  composed. 
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and  be  lies  upon  his  side  like  one  asleep,  juat  as 
James  left  him.** 

"  We  will  see  him,  my  dear  Edgar,**  said  Mr. 
Bonville,  *'  we  will  see  him  before  death  osarps 
its  further  power  over  his  mortal  remains.^' 

They  asoended  to  his  chamber ;  Mr.  BonviHe, 
holding  the  hand  of  his  son,  drew  near  the  bed, 
whereon  their  beloved  friend  was  lying  in  all  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  sleep ;  the  beatitude  of 
his  spirit  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  placid  counte- 
nance, and  his  silver  hairs  shaded  his  pulseless 
temples. 

Ottr  all  the  scene  a  holy  calm  repot*d; 

Tbe  gates  of  Heaven  had  open'd  there,  and  dosM  1 

MOVTGOMBRT. 

The  old  dog  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
but  raised  not  his  head  at  their  approach. 

^  Farewell,  my  friend!**  said  Mr.  Bonville; 
*'  thou  art  too  blest  to  be  lamented,  -but  thy 
christian  graces  will  never  be  forgot  f* 

"  Farewell,  my  second'  father  P*  was  more  the 
ebullition  of  Edgar*s  heart  than  his  voice ; ''  thy 
departure  is  a  dark  cloud  over  my  hitherto  happy 
life,  but  thy  precepts  have  taught  me  submis- 
sion. 

.  Mr.  Bonville  charged  James  and  Jesse  to  re- 
main all  night  in  the  room,  and  to  let  the  sacred 
form  remain  untouched  till  morning,  and  then 
departed. 

On  entering  his  own  house,  he  was  met  by  its 
mistress :  "  My  dear  Fanny,  my  two  dear  Fannys, 
be  grateful  that  our  beloved  friend  was  spared  the 
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pain  of  separation  from  those  so  dear  to  him; 
that  his  departure  was  more  like  a  translation 
from  this  life  to  a  better  than  death,  which  never 
approached  a  human  being  in  a  more  gentle 
form." 

Mrs.  Bonyille  wept,  but  her  tears,  like  those 
of  her  daaghteFs,  were  not  of  an  agonized. spriirit. 
^'  Be  more  composed,  my  dear  Fanny ,'^  said  the 
collected  mother:  ^'Ido  not  forbid  your  tears; 
Jesus  wept,  and  we  are  not  forbid  either  by  his 
precepts  or  example  to  mourn  fot  our  departed 
friends ;  but  you  must  not  indulge  this  gracious 
privilege  too  far :  Mrs.  Granville  will  share  your 
room  to-night;  her  heart  mourns  for  her  friend : 
do  you  be  her  comforter,  think  not  of  me ;  your 
father  is  my  consolation,  and  your  brother  needs 
all  that  we  can  bestow.  Good  night,  my  love ; 
be  resigned,  and  grateful  that  so  many  blessings 
are  spared  to  you.^' 

.  The  tender,  sympathising,  but  firmly-minded 
Mrs.  Granville,  took  her  hand,  and  after  leading 
her  to  her  father,  mother,  and  brother,  who  ten- 
derly kissed  and  blessed  her,  accompanied  her 
to  her  chamber,  and  occupied  its  additional  bed. 
.  How  materially  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  under  the  circumstances  that  had  so  recently 
occurred  at  Seymour-Hall,  might  influence  his 
future  life,  Edgar  had  not  once  reflected. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  related  to  his 
father  the  cause  of  his  early  return  the  preceding 
evening,  and  received  his  entire  approbation.  <*  We 
will  leave  ourselves  in  the  hand  of  God,^'  said  he^ 
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(( 


who  does  not  suffer  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  unregarded ;  but  surely  Sir  Charles  "will 
not  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  his  fathef^s  me- 
mory, and  his  early  friendship,  as  to  sacrifice  his 
duty  and  his  honour  to  such  unworthy  influence. 
I  must  see  Lady  Seymour  this  day,  and  learn 
bow  far  she,  or  Sir  Charles,  may  choose  to  in- 
teriere  with  the  interment  of  one  so  dear  to  their 
best  friend.'*    Mr.  Bon ville  found  Lady  Seymour 
alone ;  Sir  Charles  and  his  companions  had  left 
the  Hall  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  gone  for 
several  days,  preparatory  to  the  shooting  season, 
which  was  near  approaching. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  had  jast  reached 
its  inhabitants ;  the  Abbe  was  in  his  own  little 
chapel,  offering  up,  with  true  sincerity  of  heart, 
the  prayers  of  his  own  church  for  the  departed 
spirit  of  his  christian  brother,  and  his  dear  friend. 

Lady  Seymour  appeared  greatly  shocked  at  the 
suddenness  of  Mr.  Conyers's  death,  as  bringing 
the  uncertainty  of  life  so  immediately  into  her 
presence ;  but  when  Mr.  Bonville  submitted  to  her 
opinion  the  arrangements  he  had  made  with  his 
family  for  the  interment,  she  desired  he  would 
take  all  upon  himself:  ^'  She  knew  little  of  Mr. 
Conyers^s  affairs  ;  he  gave  a  great  deal  away  to 
be  sure,  but  he  had  no  family,  and  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed something  handsome;  she  thought  it  right 
there  should  be  a  handsome  funeral,  but  that  was 
an  affair  she  should  not  choose  to  interfere  with  in 
any  way.** 

Mfr  Bonvill^'s  heart  collapsed  at  this  common* 
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|>lace  frigidity ;  he  onlj  wished  her  to  meet  his 
desire  of  paying  every  personal  testimony  of  re-*" 
spect  to  the  memory  of  Mn  Conyers. 

^  I  should  expect/'  said  he,  *^  that  Sir  Charlei 
would  wish  to  attend  his  fathei^s  friend  to  the 
grave :  I  propose  sending  off  an  express  to  in<^ 
form  him  of  his  death,  and  that  he  will  be  in- 
terred on  Thursday.'*' 

^  I  do  not  see  the  necessity/'  said  Lady  Sey- 
mour. 

'^  There  is  no  necessity^  my  lady,  bat  there  is 
propriety  and  decorum ;  these  J  hope  will  influ- 
ence Sir  Charles,  if  no  more  tender  feelings  do  r 
I  shall  therefore  certainly  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  as  they  may  impel  him.^ 

**'Very  well,  Mr.Bonville ;  but  you  must  excuse 
me  from  speaking  or  hearing  farther  upon  this 
subject ;  these  sort  of  things  are  very  hard  upon 
my  weak  nerves.^  Ah !  thought  even  the  candid 
Mr.  Bonville,''  where  there  is  a  bead,  and  a  heart, 
little  will  be  said  of  the  nerves ;  where  the  one 
is  alive  to  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  humanity, 
and  the  other  disposed  to  be  active  in  its  service, 
the  nerves  perform  their  appointed  use  with  tense 
alacrity,  and  are  not  the  scape-goat  on  which  all 
its  duties  are  laid.*' 

Mr.  Bonville^s  messenger  returned  in  the  night. 
Sir  Charles  and  his  party  had  left  their  first 
rendezvous,  and  were  gone  on  a  fishing-party 
amongst  the  dales,  meaning  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  home. 

^'  It  fs  enongh,**  said  Mr.  Bonville ;  "  we  are 
not  in  need  of  mourners,  the  whole  parish  is  filled 
with  them*^    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bonville,  Edgar  and 
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Fanny,  M.  de  Plessis,  and  Mrs.  Granville,  with  a 
long  train  of  his  sorrowing  parishioners,  followed 
tbe  remains  of  Mr.  Con jers  to  the  grave ;  every 
pew  in  the  church  was  occupied  hy  its  owners  and 
their  families ;  not  a  labourer  went  into  his  field, 
not  a  mechanic  raised  his  hand,  not  a  matron 
turned  her  wheel  on  that  day ;  and  so  umversal 
were  the  feelings  of  solemnity  and  respect  it  in* 
spired,  that  not  a  farmer,  or  a  master,  withheld 
the  full  week'*s  wages.  Old  Triton  was  the  only 
one  who  returned  not ;  he  stretched  himself  upon 
the  grave  of  his  ffuuier,  from  which  no  entice- 
ment could  withdraw  him.  The  worthy  clergy- 
man of  a  neighbouring  parish  read  the  funeral 
service,  and  joined  the  general  sorrow. 

When  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  Edgar  turned 
from  his  chamber,  and  silently  left  the  house. 
He  sought  the  church*yard,  not  to  nurse  and 
cherish  his  grief,  which  he  had  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  pious  resignation,  but  in 
careful  regard  of  the  poor  old  dog-    Upon  the 
yet  fresh  mould  that  covered  his  revered  friend, 
beneath  the  spreading  trees  that  in  life  he  had 
protected  and  admired,  the  faithful  animal  was 
stretched,  no  longer  sensible  of  the  kind  hand  that 
patted  his  head,  or  the  compassionate  voice  that 
called  upon  his  name :  his  exhausted  frame  was 
worn  out  by  age,  and   his  affectionate  spirit 
broken  by  sorrow.   Whilst  Edgar  was  hanging 
over  this  touching  memento  of  instinctive  affec- 
tion, he  heard  the  approach  of  footsteps,  and 
raising  his  head,  saw  Sanjuel  Cuthbert. 

"  Is  it  you,  sir?**  asked  he :  "  1  come  to  see  if 
I  pould  ^ct  the  old  dog  into  my  cottage  before  J 
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iPFent  to  bed,  but  I  see  it  is  all  over  With  him. 

—-Sir  Charles  is  come  back,  sir;  they  all  went 

through  just  at  dusk :  their  servants  soon'  heard 

our  sad  loss,  and  told  their  masters ;  I  heard  that 

Sir  Charles  seemed  sadly  grieved  at  the  mindte ; 

but   Reuben  Tomkins  told  me  he  heard  that 

young  lord  say, '  Wilmot,  we  must  mind  our 

bits ;  youMl  keep  your  word  if  I  keep  mine  f  and 

that  was  all  he  heard :  I  don'^t  know  what  it 

meant,  bat  I  hope  no  harm  to  you,  sir.^ 

Honest  Samuel  Cuthbert  knew  more  than  his 
respect  would  let  him  say ;  h^.. bad  been  in  the 
servants^  room  that  night  at  the  Hall,  having  been 
sent  for  by  Sir  Charles,  and  its  gossip  had  be- 
trayed some  of  the  designs  of  its  master  and  his 
guests. 

Lord  Edward^s  groom  said,  '^  I'll  bet  yon  a 
guinea  to  a  feather,  as  my  loM  says,  that  young 
Master  Bon ville  is  not  your  new  parson." 

"  No,"  replied  Cuthbert,"  I  know  that ;  till  he 
is  ordained  we  shall  have  one  out  of  Craven." 

''  Fve  a  notion  Parson  Wilmo^s  the  one  or- 
dained for  you,  or  my  loM  will  be  thrown  out  o^ 
his  reckonings." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  gentlefolk's  reckonings," 
said  Philip, ''  but  I  know  old  Sir  Charles  always 
intended  Master  Edgar  to  have  Ashhurst  living 
when  Mr.  Conyers  died.^ 

**  Ayr  replied  the  knowing  groom,  *' but  I 
know  old  Sir  Charles,  and  young  Sir  Charles,  are 
different  men.  My  master  told  him  what  he 
thought  of  his  behaviour  last  Sunday,  that  it  was 
aboouoably  afirpnting  to  them  all,  and  Sir  Charles 
has  quite  ti&eti  a  itum  against  him." 
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^  I  donH  think/'  said  one  of  the  little  stable- 
bojs,  *^  he  has  ever  liked  him  so  well  since  be 
brought  that  grand  horse  with  him  from  Cam- 
bridge." 

Fortunately,  Cuthbert  retained  this  cause  for 
his  apprehensions,  for  Edgar  would  have  recoiled 
from  any  forebodings  that  were  excited  by  the 
suggestion  of'  servants,  though  in  spite  of  bis 
better  confidence  in  Sir  Charles,  he  must  have 
felt  them  ominous. 

''  Early  to-morrow  morning,  Cuthbert,  dig  a 
grave,  a  deep  one,  for  this  poor  animal,  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  oak  in  the  rectory  garden.  I 
will  be  with  you  before  you  cover  him  up ;  my 
father  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  your  thought- 
fulness  for  him  to-night." 

'^  I  will,  sir ;  good  night,  sir:  bless  me !  how  tall 
you  are  grown;  why,Iremember  you  butthe  height 
of  yonder  head-stone:  I  hope,  sir,  you  have 
almost  done  at  the  college,  for  we  shall  sadly 
want  you,  now  our  good  old  master  is  gone.*^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  i|  not  friendship,  **  that,  like  the  worid,  its  ready  Tiiit 
ptys  where  fortune  smiles,**  but  selfishness :  when  the  sky 
lowers  and  the  storm  gathers,  when  the  flowers  are  torned 
into  thorns,  and  the  garden  becomes  a  wilderness,  then  love  is 
tried. 

Thb  fears  and  surmises  of  the  old  clerk  were 
not  without  foundation.  The  artful  insinuations 
of  Lord  Edward  Fairfield  had  not  failed  in  their 
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intended  effect.    He  had  discovered  how  much 
Charles  had  wished  for  L'Orient,  and  had  fomented 
^e  desire,  by  taking  every  occasion  to  observe 
iprhat  a  fine  creature  it  was,  and  to  insinuate  how 
nrach  it  would  improve  his  stud,  frequently  irri- 
tating his  feelings  by  putting  him  up  to  request 
from  Edgar  what  he  knew  he  dare  not  ask  for.  He 
then  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  contempt  with 
which  he  had  treated  him,  when  he  paid  for  the 
wine  he  would  not  drink ;  of  the  favour  he  had 
gained  with  Lord  and  Lady  Fit2*Erin,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  almost  of  himself ;  and  of  his  insolent  be« 
haviour  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  left  the  Hall  so 
rudely.   These  insidious  animadversions  were  not 
wholly  malicious ;  a  deeper  interest  was  involved 
than  the  gratifications  of  malignancy ;  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  deeply  in  debt  to  Wilmot,  far  beyond 
his  power  to  exonerate:   thus  does  the  art  of 
gambling  prove  but  the  beginning  of  its  guilt, 
bat  the  stepping  upon  the  threshold  of  every  bad 
passion,  that  it  excites,  and  fosters,  and  impels  to 
the  commission. 

The  possession  of  Ashhurst  living,  if  gained  by 
the  influence  of  Lord  Edward,  was  to  cancel  all. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  tho  late  in* 
cumbeot  was  a  most  favourable  circumstance  to* 
wards  its  attainment,  happening  at  the  time  they 
both  were  present^  and  Charles  at  variance  with 
Edgar. 

"  Now,  Seymour,"  said  the  worthless  young 
man,  **  now  is  your  time  to  be  revenged. of  Bon- 
ville ;  Wilmot  will  be  a  famous  neighbour,  the 
best  shot  in  the  country ;  knows  horses  and  dogs, 
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and  all  the  tricks  of  jockeys,  better  than  the 
deepest  of  them ;  can  beat  as  all,  bat  yourself,  at 
billiardsy  and  will  sit  you  the  clock  round  at 
whisU  Give  him  the  living  of  Ashhorst,  and  let 
that  squeamish  fellow  Bonville  ride  away  upon 
his  bright  bay  to  seek  another.'^  The  climax 
so  artfully  pointed  reached  its  mark,  and  when 
UOrient  was  brought  in  aid  of  his  purpose.  Lord 
Edward  was  victorious,  and  Edgar  almost  hate- 
ful in  the  sight  of  Sir  Charies.  It  was  not  the 
power  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one,  which 
Lord  Edward  possessed,  but  a  wicked  over  a  selfish' 
one. 

**  He  cannot  wish  for  Ashhurst  living  more 
than  I  have  done  for  L'Orient,"  said  the  upgrown 
baby,  **  and  Wilmot  shall  have  it." 

^*  But,^  ^ud  Lord  Edward,  anxious  to  fix  him 
to  the  point,  **  if  Bonville  comes  preaching  to 
you,  and  talking  of  your  hoops  and  marbl(es,and 
former  day$^  you  will  change  sides  again.'' 

Thus  braved,  Charles  exclaimed,  '^  Fll  forfeit 
a  thousand  pounds  if  I  do :  Wilmot  shall  have  it, 
and  that  directly." 

Whilst  these  events  passed  at  Seymour*Hall, 
Edgar  was  devoting  the  day  to  tender  recollec- 
tions at  the  rectory ;  he  had  seen  Triton  dieposited 
beneath  the  favourite  tree  of  his  master,  and 
had  superintended  the  workmen  at  Meadow*field, 
impressing  them  with  the  anxious  desire  their 
late  pastor  felt  for  its  completion.  He  called 
upon  old  Williamson's  daughter,  who  was  in  the 
final  stage  of  a  consumption :  she  was  the  li|st  of 
three  daughters  who  had  been  its  victim  ere  they 
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bad  leached  their  twentieth  year.  Her  large  dark 
eyes  appeared  to  poBsess  seraphic  brigbtnesD; 
her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  deepest  ;camatiany 
and  her  frail  and  delicate  form  9carcely  bove  the 
semblance  of  mortality. 

'^  As  soon  as  I  get  better,  sir/' said  she,  ^  I  will 
go  and  see  where  tbey  have  laid  my  best  Iriend. 
I  feel  qnite  strong  to^day^  but  they  will  not  let 
me  go ;  my  cough  is  quite  gone^  smd  it  was  the 
worst  thing  I  have  had  so  long.'' 

Alas !  Edgar  saw  she  would  indeed  soon  follow 
him^  but  could  only  say, ''  God  Almighty  grant 
we  may  all  meet  in  Hearen  T 

Mr.  Bonville  sent  a  note  to  Sir  Ckarles,  re- 
questing his  company  in  the  evening  at  the  rec- 
tory, where  he  purposed  reading  the  will  of  Mr. 
Conyersy  that  had  been  in  his  possession  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Seyraonr ;  the  answer  pleaded 
an  engaganoit  '^  Then/'  said  Mr.  Bonrille,''  my 
own  family  alone  wiU  attend  the  last  words,  for 
such  I  ever  consider  those  of  a  will,  of  the  best  of 
men."  Mr.  Conyers  had  nearly  lived  up  to  his 
income ;  he  had  no  family  but  the  poor  and  his 
parish^  and  his  delight  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
good  he  dispensed. 

It  was  wob  «iai»  his  bosrt  bad  lesmt  to  <'.crave,'* 
More  fkiil'd  to  laise  the  wMtchec),  tbaa  to  <^•ave/' 

The  purchase  of  Meadow-field  had  made  a 
considerable  inroad  upon  his  ^mall  store,  and 
what  remained  served  to  show  his  tender  j>e- 
membrance  .of  his .  firiends.    He  bequeathed  one 

VOL.  IX.  c 
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hundred  poonds  to  Mrs.  Granville,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  her  friends  ig  America,  for 
he  had  never  seen  a  want  she  had  of  her  own  z 
fifty  pounds  to  M.  de  Plessis,  to  enable  his  kind 
heart  to  assist  his  more  distressed  brethren  in  exile ; 
the  same  sum  to  his  young  friend  in  Craven,  with 
his  books  and  linen*  His  old  crop  mare  to  Mr. Bon- 
ville,  with  poor  Triton,  and  his  gold  watch,  a  pre- 
sent from  the  late  Sir  Charles  Seymoar,  when  his 
tutorship  had  expired*  His  plate  to  Mrs.  Bonville, 
and  the  wedding  ring  of  his  wife,  and  all  the 
little  tokens  of  love  given  by  him  to  her,  and  pre- 
served by  him  for  her  sake,  with  all  the  infirm^ 
old,^  and  feeble  young,  in  Ashhurst,  to  his  dear 
Fanny,  whom  he  desired  to  be  also  the  protectress 
of  every  tormented  ass  in  the  village.  The  trust  of 
Meadow-field  toMr.  Bonville,who  was  to  be  join  tly 
succeeded  bj^  Edgar  and  Sir  Charles  Seymoor, 
after  which  was  written,  *'  My  dear  Sir  Charles, 
I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  to  you  worthy  yoor 
acceptance;  you  are  rich  in  this  world's  good, 
richer  in  the  inheritance  of  a  fair  name,  and  in 
the  possession  of  excellent  friends;   long,. and 
whilst  life  is  lent  you,  may  you  maintain  the  one, 
and  preserve  the  other !  My  blessing  I  leave  you ; 
may  God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  visit  upon  your 
head  the  reward  of  your  father's  goodness  !^ 

''  I  shall  send  Sir  Charles  a  copy  of  this,**  said 
Mr.  Bonville,  **  and  wait  upon  him  in  a  day  or 
two,  before  I  send  to  Mr.  Manners  for  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  church  of  Ashhurst.  Sir 
Charles,  though  a  minor,  may  present  an  ad* 
vowson ;  yet  it  would  be  wanting  in  proper  re^ 
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^pect  to  Lord  Rtz-Erin^  and  Mr.  Manners,  even 
^o  act  in  conformity  with  their  wishes,  without 
previously  con  su ting  them.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  James  came  up  from  the  rec- 
tory,-  and  in  evident  agitation  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Bonville. 

*'  Sir/'  said  he,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble ;  Sir 
Charleys  own  servant  came  down  to  the  rectory 
tbis  morning,  and  he  said,  that  some  Mr.  Witmot 
would  bury  poor  Lucy  Williamson,  who  died  last 
night,  for  that  the  church  was  to  be  his ;  for  that 
Sir  Charles  had  given  him  the  living,  and  that 
we  were  all  to  be  off  as  soon  as  the  presentation 
could  be  made  out.  I  was  beside  myself,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant. 

'^  He  said  his  meaning  was  plain  enough ;  Sir 
Charles  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  his 
own ;  that  young  Mr.  Bonville  had  behaved  very 
ill  at  the  Hall,  and  that  Lord  Edward  had  per- 
suaded  him  to  give  the  living  to  Mr.  Wilmot, 
who  is  a  free  hearty  gentleman,  and  had  nothing 
of  the  parson  about  him  but  the  gown. 

**  I  had  heard  enough,  sir,  and  left  Mr*  Saun- 
ders to  himself,  to  come  and  tell  you ;  but  sure 
enoogb,  I  bring  you  nothing  but  trouble  now-a* 
days." 

^  I  thank  you,  James,  for  your  attention,  but  I 
must  hear  this  from  Sir  Charles  himself,  before  I 
rely  upon  it." 

Conduct  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  duty  of  a  son^  Mr«  Bonville  would 
not  suggest  even  to  his  own  family,  until  he  wafs 
assured  there  was  no  misrepresentation,  though 

c  « 
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his  mind  was  full  of  sad  forebodiags ;  he  went 
op  immediatelj  to  the  Hall^  wheie  be  learnt  Sir 
Charles  was  firom  home.    He  sent  in  his  name  to 
Lady  Seymoor^  and  was  directly  shown  up  to 
her  room;  feeling  it  impossible  to  retain  under 
the  load  of  oncertainty  that  oppressed  him^  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  apprehensions, 
arising  from  the  intelligence  he  had  receiyed- 
With  more  sensibility  than  he  ever  saw  her  lady- 
ship evince,  she  regretted  the  circumsta^oK^e,  and 
by  so  doing,  confirmed  its  truth. 

^'  But  she  hoped  Mr.  Bonville^  and  tiis  son, 
would  continue  to  visit  the  Hall  as  heretofore.^' 

''  We  shall  indulge  no  resentments,  madam,** 
replied  he :  '^  my  services  shall  always  be  at  your 
desire.  Whatever  proof  I  can  give  of  my  re- 
spect for  the  late  Sir  Charles  Seymour  shall 
know  no  abatement ;  but  oiur  intercourse  with  th^ 
present  one  must  cease.  The  mind  of  Edgar 
B,onville  is  not  constituted  by  nature,  habit,  or 
education,  to  cherish  resentful  feelings ;  but  the 
respect  he  owes  himself  forbids  him  visiting  at 
the  house  of  which  Sir  Charles  is  master." 

'*  Sir  Ch^JFles,  I  ti^nkj  will  seldom  be  here,  aad 
the  bojuse  is  ffuoe  yet :  I  fa^pe  I  sk^U  see  you  as 
usual." 

Mr.  Bonviile  bowedy  aad  r^^red. 

Lady  Seymour  was  r^a^y  ^rry  for  the  resftU 
of  her  son^s  caprice :  her  own  repose  aqd  ^vaa- 
tfige  was  the  latent  ,€fiuse ;  h^  soioial  fe^gs 
ever  origiuiUiing  in  her  selfisb  opes.  She  fUA  ml 
like  Sir  Charles's  ailSQaiat^ :  hpld  vB^koi^t^jfjom, 
their  familiM-iiiy  disgufti^d  bi^r,,  whilst  tfieir.  «^ 
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lect  offefided  her.  It  waa  from  contrast  thai  she 
BOW  appreciated  the  gentle  manners,  the  re- 
spe€tfal  attentton,  and  the  polished  courtesies  of 
Edgar  Bonville :  these,  beautiful  and  estimable 
afrth€{y  w^e*  had  been  unacknowledged  by  Lady 
Seymour,  tiU  she  found  the  want  of  them  in  those 
connected  with  hersdf* 

The  sarprise,  the  shock  that  Mr.  Bottville's 
fiimily  received  from  his  intelligence,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  more  indignant  feelings ;  and,  as  the 
capricious,  the  w^^hless,  and  the  wicked,  were 
ever  considered  by  the  high-minded  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville benealh  her  consideration  but  as  objects 
of  pity,  she  wonld^  not  allow  herself  to  lament 
this  unexpected  and  unmerited  disappointment. 
When  unassailed  by  self-reproach^  a  feeling  that 
her  well-regulated  mind  seldom  incurred^  she 
possessed  an  eksticity  of  spirit  that  rose  above 
weak  regrets  and  fruitless  lamentations ;  and,  a^ 
Undeserved  misfortune  never  humiliated  another 
in  her  ^stiasation^  so  irremediabk  disappointment 
never  subdued  her  fortitude^  or  weakened  her 
confidenoe  in  the  future. 

The  en^gies  of  Mrs.  Granville's  mind  assimi«- 
lailedwith  those  of  her  friend;  and  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  Fanny  had  been  cherished  and 
ftwnded  on  the  same  solid  basis.  The  charac* 
teiiatic  qnalifications  of  the  sex  appeared  re- 
veised;  for  Mr.  BonviUe  and  his  son  contem- 
plated  the  demolitiott  of  their  hopes  with  sorrow 
mote  than,  indigatttion :  not  aWne  the  posses- 
sion of  Askburst  Bectory  had  vanished^  but  the 
Ultimate  aasodfltioai  tha  early  endeannents  of 
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youthful  frieodshipy  were  dissolved ;  and  the  se-* 
riously  pensive  demeanour  of  tliem  both  was  ex^ 
pressive  of  the  deep  commiseration  each  excited 
from  the  other. 

The  rumour  soon  spread  around  the  village; 
and  upon  the  succeeding  day,  when  many  of  its 
inhabitants  were  assembled  at  the  faneral  of 
Lucy  Williamson,  the  occasion  and  the  place 
could  only  have  secured  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  bad 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  interment^  from  be- 
coming the  object  of  their  marked  disapproba- 
tion. His  horses  were  waiting  for  him  at  the 
church-yard  gates,  from  whence  he  hastened  to 
join  Sir  Charles,  who  had  pledged  himself  to 
hasten  the  requisite  forms  of  induction. 

In  the  evening  Edgar  walked  down  to  the 
church :  the  door  was  open,  and  he  entered ''  the 
dim  and  shadowy  pile/'  whose  stillness  was  only 
broken  by  the  few  eddying  leaves  that  the  au- 
tumnal   breeze   had  driven   there.     Fond  and 
tender  feelings  were  mingled  with  his  bosom 
grief:  the  hope  that  jn  youth  even  rises  amidst 
disappointment  'Seemed  not    to  rise  for  him. 
There  was  not  another  Ashhurst  in  the  world* 
He  loved  the  place — he  loved  the  people — ^he 
had  lived  amongst  them — he  had  hoped  to  die 
amidst  them.     He  looked  upon  the  blank  aud 
silent  pulpit  (its  black  drapery  just  moved  by  the 
passing  air),  as  though  it  was  the  spectre  of  his 
departed  friend.     From  thence  the  mildest,  the 
most  benevolent  of  human  beings,  had  preached 
the  blessed  doctrines  of  his  divine  Master,  **  to 
love  one  another;  to  bless  them  that  persecute; 
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%o  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you/'    His 
spirit  seeEDed  to  pervade  the  hallowed  place,  and 
bis  doctrines  to  diffuse  tranquillity  over  the  bo- 
sdm  of  Edgar.    He  thought  of  his  family,  by 
whom  he  was  so  beloved ;  of  the  esteem  and  re« 
gard  of  his  noble  friends ;  the  affection  of  Mr» 
and  Mrs.  Manners ;  of  youth,  health,  and  virtue ; 
and,  with  pious  resignation,  he  offered  up  his 
present  regrets  upon  the  altar  of  gratitude  and 
pure  religion- 
Edgar  had  ambition  (worldly  ambition),  but 
it  sought   not  its  gratification  from  pomp  ot 
power :  it  was  to  maintain  the  station  in  life  lo 
which  he  was  so  happily  born  with  unimpaired 
respectability;  and  that  his  attainments  and  pur- 
suits should  entitle  him  to  participate  in  that  so- 
ciety which  talents  and  virtue  distinguished. 

His  sister  met  him  on  his  return.  *'  Come,  my. 
brother,"  she  said,  ''we  all  Janguish  for  you:, 
mamma  is  spiritless  without  you,  papa  dull,  Mrs. 
Granville  wants  her  knight,  and  I  the  whole 
world  in  my  brother." 

**  I  am,  dear  Fanny,  yours  and  theirs  in  all 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  devotedly 
as  ever." 

Edgar  found  cheerful  countenances,  and  a 
most  inviting  little  supper  prepared  for  him : 
after  which,  his  mother,  with  those  intuitive 
feelings  that  met  his,  had  the  fire  lighted,  as 
though  by  supernatural  aid ;  the  pure  fiame  of 
domestic  comfort  and  cheerfulness  brightening 
the  evening  gloom,  and  genializing  the  coolness 
of  An  autumnal  evening. 
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'« And  now,  Edgar,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  we 
will  not  be  afiraid  to  look  disappointment  in  the 
(ace,  or,  like  cowards  and  children,  torn  away 
from  the  objects  that  are  painful  to  us.     Mr. 
Wilmot  is  now  rector  of  Ashharst,  and  it  is  my 
determination  to  let  no  snggestions  of  disap- 
pointment or  pique  influence  lay  conduct  towards 
a  minister  of  the  church,  or  withhold  tbe  respect 
his  situation  exacts,  so  long  as  bis  conduct  gives 
no  offence  to  bis  profession.    I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Wilmot :  I  hope  to  know  nothing  ill  of  bim. 
I  hope  be  will  deserve  the  regard  of  bis  pa- 
rishionerB ;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  to  inspire 
them  with  it,  if  he  does  not  counteract  my  endea<- 
Youcs.    I  will  not  immediately  dismantle   the 
rectory,  but  let  all  the  favniture  remain  till  he 
has  time  to  supply  himself:  and,  though  Mr. 
Tjmedale  is  not  now  required  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  Sir  Charles  in  holding  the  living  for  you,  I  am 
sure  Lord  Fita-Elrin  and  Mr.  Manners  will  con- 
sider  him  justly  entitled  to  the  legacy  destined 
for  him  on  its  resignation.  It  is  now  September: 
next  month  you  wiU  resume  your  college  life : 
the  world  before  you,  but  with  Grod  your  guidej^. 
what  have  you  to  fear  i" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,  "  I  do 
not  consider  the  disposal  of  Ashhurst  as  so  unfor- 
tunate to  any  one  as  to  Sir  Charles :  I  conteoN 
plate  with  pleasure  a.  young  man  of  talents, 
spirit,  and  virtue,  with  the  world  before  him— 
where  to  choose  they  will  dictate.  I  honour  the 
man  who  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
who  inherits  from  his  Creator  the  power^  and 
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from  his  owD  energy  the  wiH,  to  stand  upon  his 
own  ground.  I  love  Ashburst — ah!  in  whose 
eyeft  can  its  suflamer  woods  be  more  lovely  ?  But 
*  all  places  that  the  eyef  of  Heaven  visits  are  to  a 
Irise  matt  ports,  and  happy  havens.'  It  will  be 
the  protector  of  snch  an  one,  and  he  will  make 
an  Asbharst  wherever  his  haven  is* found." 

**  With  Minerva  for  my  Mentor,"  said  Edgar, 
**  I  ought  to  be  that  '  wise'  one ;  I  am  perfectly 
tranqmlli^ed,  and  acqcriesce  with  atl  that  my 
Mehds  and  father  say.^ 

^'  Well,  then,"  said  Fanny,  "  we  now  have 
only  to  treasure  the  memory  of  our  sainted 
friend  in  our  hearts,  and  tread  in  his  waysr,  and 
to  pray,*  said  »he,  more  archly  than  charitably, 
''  that  wisdom  may  cry  out  in  high  places.^ 

di  the  ensuing  Sunday  Edgar  joined  Lady 
Seymour  after  morning  service,  and  attended  her 
to  her  carriage*  She  af^eared  sensible  of  his 
respectful  consideration,  and  pressed  him  to  ac- 
•company  her  home,  which  lie  declined. 

Philip  followed  him  from  church—"  Master 
Edgar,"  said  he,  "  pray  let  me  speak  a  few 
words  with  you^  Sir  Charles  has  no  care  for  me 
n<»w ;  he  says  I  am  a  troublesome  fellow ;  that  I 
may  live  at  the  Hall,  but  he  has  no  occasion 
ibr  my  service ;  however,  I  shall  not  stay  there ; 
lean  board  in  the  village>  and  if  I  come  to  see 
you  at  times  yoa  will  not  call  me  a  troublesome 
feHow." 

**  This  must  noi^  be,  my  good  Philip ;  t  fear 
TpMf  regai^  for  me  has  moved  you  to  speak 
«oo<  keeAf  tcK  Sit  €barles«    You  must  not  se-* 
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parate  yourself  from  him*    You  know  what  the 
wishes  of  his  father  were." 

^  Ay^  I  know  that  well  enough,  sir ;  it  was 
that  affronted  him  so.  I  only  said  it  was  enough 
to  make  my  old  master  come  out  of  his  ^ave 
to  think  you  was  not  to  have  Ashhurst  liviDg." 

'^  I  thank  your  zeal,  my  good  Philip  ^  but  I 
^ould  be  very  sorry  if  the  consequences  of  my 
.disappointment  should  extend  beyond  myself. 
When  does  Sir  Charles  return  ?" 

**  They  are  all  to  come  back  to-morrow ;  that 
scarum  young  lord^  and  that  jockey  parson  with 
him.  I  am  sure  my  heart's  almost  broke  among 
'em ;  butj  sir,  you  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  i" 

**  Whenever  you  like,  Philip,  unless  Sir  Charles* 
forbids  you :  remain  at  the  Hall,  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  making  yourself  useful,  unless 
you  are  formally  discharged.*' 

In  the  evening  the  Abbe  de  Plessis  called  to 
make  his  adieus  for  a  season. 

Edgar  had  written  to  him  a  simple  statement 
of  the  late  events ;  and  had  added,  '^  that  he  knew 
the  sincerity  of  his  regard ;  but,,  situated  as  he 
was  in  the  family,  he  requested  the  subject  might 
never  be  adverted  to  in  their  subsequent  meet- 
ings." 

The  Abb6  had  looked  his  sorrow — nay  more, 
bis  reproach,  but  kept  the  tacit  agreement.  He 
w|is  now  going  to  pay  a  pastoral  visit  to  the 
community  at  Durham ;  and  he  parted  from  bis 
friends  at  Wopdfield  with  mutual  benedictions. 
:  Edgar  wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Manners  of  his 
recent  disappointments    No  spirit  of  resentment 
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imngled  with  his  mild  regreU ;  and  grateful  re^ 
membrances  of  the  late  Sir  Charles's  kind  inten*' 
tions  seemed  the  solace  to  the  dereliction  of  the 
present. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  without  any  inter- 

ooorse  between  the  two  families.    Sir  Charles 

justified  his  conduct  to  himself,  by  affecting  to 

believe  Edgar  had  behaved  rudely  and  ungrate* 

fully,  and  tried  to  think  himself  the  aggrieved. 

person. 

Forgiveuess  to  the  injured  does  belong ; 
They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong. 

Tbe  spirit  of  resentment  was  artfully  en- 
couraged by  his  companions.  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
mour^  an  easy  credulous  young  man,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Very  handsome  allowance,  and  in 
the  certain  prospect  of  an  immense  income,  was 
a  very  convenient  acquaintance  for  Lord  Ed- 
ward, who  had  very  little  either  in  possession  or 
reversion,  and  who,  like  those  who  generally. 
have  an  inclination  to  spend  tbe  most  mo;iey, 
was  the  least  acquainted  with  its  true  use ;  alter- 
nately mean  and  profuse,  as  the  occasion  was 
prese-^ted.  He  was  the  son  of  an  earl,  whose  for- 
Ume  bad  not  kept  pace  with  his  dignities.  His 
mother,  a  vain  supercilious  woman,  was  absorbed 
in  frivolous  dissipation;  whilst  his  father  waa 
immersed  in  political  speculations,  but  who  was 
still  anxious  for  his  son's  advancement  in  edu- 
cation, and' spared  no  expense  to  fight  against 
the  wind  in   its   attainment.    From   tbe  time/ 
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Wilmot  entered  upon  a  college  life,  he  entered 
upon  patroD-hantingy  and  by  joining  their  por- 
suits,  and  flattering  the  vices  of  those  whom  he 
foresaw  could  serve  him,  he  had  at  lengtk  soc^* 
oeeded.      Servants  riding  over  children,     and 
alarming  females,  first  announced  the  return  of 
Sir  Charles  and  his  friends  in  the  village,  but 
iheir  names  were  not  even  mentioned  at  Wood* 
field  till  Mr.  Frazer,  calling  to  pay  his  respects 
there,  expressed  bis  serious  concern  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  young  baronet.    A  cold  caught  upon 
the  moors  had  brought  on  all  the  prognostics  of 
an  alarming  illness.     Soon  as  it  was  known  the 
complaint  was  fever.  Sir  Charles's  visitors  had  ail 
hastened  away;  and  Lady  Seymour^s  fears  of 
infection  were  such,  that  she  had  left  the  house 
that  morning  for  Harrowgate,  where  she  in- 
tended to  remain  till  all  danger  of  return  was 
over ;  that  he  had  sent  off  for  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
should  go  up  again  to  the  Hall  before  he  returned 
home. 

**  Sir  Charles  is  now  under  the  care  of  ser* 
vants,''  said  he,  ''  upon  whom  I  have  little 
leliance,  excepting  Philip,  whose  judgment  is 
not  equal  to  his  assiduity.  Lady  Seymotrap* 
pears  to  satisfy  herself  by  laying  extraordinaiy 
charge  upon  my  attendance,  which  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  I  know  what  is  due  to  Sh*  Charles^ 
and  also  to  myself,  but  the  necessities  of  others 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  feel  veiy  sorry  and^ 
very  apprehensive  for  our  young  Laiid."" 

During  thi»  relation  Edgar  was  much  agisted; 
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nod  when  Mr.  Frazer  bad  ceased  speaking*,  re- 
quested his  father^s  permission  to  attend  upon 
his  former  friend. 

.  ^  This  is  rather  an  extraordinary  kindness, 
my  dear  young  sir,  considering  all  things/'  said 
Mr.  Fraaer;  ''  I  am  sure  more  than  he  deserires 
from  you^  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
there  is  great  risque  in  seeing  Sir  Charles  at  this 
time." 

''  III,  and  left  alone  with  heed-less  servants ! 
Mj  dear  father,"  said  Edgar,  ^  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  be  intimidated  from  the 
performance  of  my  duty.  Had  Sir  Charles  fal- 
filled  our  expectations,  I  should  have  been  under 
an  imperious  obligation  to  have  afforded  his  de* 
serted  state  all  my  attention.  I  now  owe  it  to 
myself,  and  to  his  necessity  for  it;  let  me  go- 
BXtd  assist  Mr.  Frazer  in  preserving  the  son  of  our 
good  Sir  Charles.  I  will  be  very  cautious,  and 
expose  myself  to  no  unnecessary  danger.'^ 

Mrs.  Bonville  and  Fanny  were  silent;  but  the 
feelings  of  proud  aflection  and  fearful  apprehen^ 
sien  succeeded  each  other  in  thetr  faces.  Mr. 
Bonville  looked  towards  them  for  assent. 

^*  \  cannot  forbid,"  said  the  fond  mother, 
**  wbat  I  so  much  approve^  Heaven  will  pre- 
serve my  boy  in  his  path  of  duty.  The  living  of 
Asfaburst  is  irrecoverably  gone  by,  and  no  sinister 
motive  can  be  alleged  for  his  exertions;  but,  if 
it  could,  I  am  sure  Edgar  is  superior  to  sueb 
tn^uence^-^  the  conscious  mind  is  to  itself  a 
world.'  '^ 
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Bat,**  said  FanDj,  **  will  not  Mr.  Frazer 
give  Biy  brother  some  instructions  that  may 
oonnteract  the  danger  be  apprehends  f" 

'^  Be  so  good  as  to  enforce  the  servants  to  paj 
particolar  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
house  and  parity  of  the  room/  said  Mr.  Frazer; 
^  and  do  you,  sir,  perform  as  many  ablutions  as 
a  Mussulman ;  live  as  much  as  you  can  upon 
fruit,  and  change  your  clothes  after  you  have 
visited  Sir  Charles*:  but  1  shall  be  at  the  Hall  as 
constantly  as  I  can  be  spared  ;  and  I  will  watch 
over  your  brother.  Miss  Bonville,  as  I  would  over 
my  own.*' 

£dgar  immediately  departed  for  the.  house, 
from  whence  he  had  been  banished  for  con- 
science-sake a  month; — in  that  little  month  how 
many  incidents  had  occurred  with  which  his  life 
was  importantly  connected !  As  he  approached 
it,  reflecting  upon  the  present  situation  of  his 
former  companion,  his  tenderness  overwhelmed 
him,  and  he  hastened  forward  with  all  the 
promptness  and  solicitude  of  affection ;  but  its 
object  was  insensible  to  this  affecting  proof  of 
his  regard. 

Day  after  day  passed  without  any  recognition 
of  those  around  him.  Edgar  and  Philip  never 
left  him,  but  to  take  that  rest  and  refreshment 
that  were  absolutely  indispensable ;  whilst  bis 
own  servant,  Saunders,  kept  almost  aloof  from 
tlie  room  of  his  master. 

After  a  night  of  dreadful  delirium  the  poor 
patient  sunk,  apparently  exhausted,  into  quictin- 
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aebsibilitj.  He  scarcely  appeared  to  breathe, 
and  the  watchful,  anxious  Edgar,  feared  that 
life  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  disease^wom. 
form.  After  six  hours  of  intense  aaxiety  hia 
cares  were  repaid,  his  hopes  revived,  by  hearing 
^  a  deep  sigh  from  Sir  Charles;  and,  in  a  lovt 
feeble  voice,  Philip  heard  his  own  name.  He 
started  up,  but  was  withheld  by  Mr.  Frazer,  who 
Biotioning  htm  and  Edgar  to  be  still,  approached 
the  bed,  and  speaking  slow  and  concisely  to  hitn, 
said — 

^*  Sir  Charles,  you  have  been  very  ill ;  all  our 
hopes  now  depend  upon  the  composure  of  your 
mind;  you  must  repress  all  impatience,  and  I 
will  answer  for  your  recovery.". 

Philip  was  now  seut  for  suitable  refreshment, 
which  was  administered  under  the  superintend- 
anoe  of  his  medical  friend,  and  by  the  happy 
and  attached  servant.  After  observing  him  con- 
siderably revived,  Mr.  Frazer  ventured  to  satisfy 
the  anxious  inquiries  he  saw  his  patient  Was  iur 
clined  to  make ;  for,  along  with  the  most  com- 
petent knowledge  of  his  art  and  profession,  he 
possessed  that  judicious  discrimination  of  the 
mental  affections  that  so  frequently  influences  the 
physical  ones,  and  proves  the  superiority  and 
skill  of  him  who  is  conscious  how  much  they  act 
upon  each  other. 

"Where  is  my  mother?"  said  he;  for  Mr. 
Frazer  and  Philip  had  alone  been  seen  by  him. 
It  was  tlie  first  time  that  Edgar,  who  was  in  the 
room,  had  heard  him  apply  that  endearing  name 
to  Lady  Seymour  for  many,  many  months. 
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**  By  the  advice  of  Dn  Bentley  she  left  home 
at  the  beginning  of  yonr  iUness,  as  he  coDsi«iei«d 
it  infections;  she  went  to  Hanowgate,  wiiere 
she  now  is  very  well  in  health." 

Insensible  of  the  tiiae  that  bad  passed^  he 
asked  for  his  friends. 

^  Gane^^  said  Mr.  Fraeer,  '*  more  than  a 
fortnight  ago;  soon  as  they  were  aoquaksted 
with  the  natiute  of  yonr  illness  they  left  die 
hoase.'' 

Did  Wilmot  go  r  asked  Sir  Charles. 
AU  went  together.^ 

He  sighed  deeply.-^'*  A  fortnight  did  you  saj, 
Mr.  Frazer,  and  no  one  with  me  but  ser^umts  i 
how  mnch  I  am  obliged  to  your  care." 

**  There  was  one  faithful  friend/'  said  Mr. 
Frazer,  ''  who  came  the  very  moment  he  heard 
of  yonr  dangerous  and  deserted  situatioo^-one 
worth  them  all.  He  has  never  left  the  room>  and 
now  longs  to  rejoice  with  you  upon  your  amead- 
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Who  was  that  ?"  asked  he  eagerly. 

Mr.  Fraaer  put  ap  his  hand,  and  Edgar  was  aiS 
the  bed-side.  The  languid  pulse  of  Sir  diaries 
beat  wilii  quickes  motiotH— a  hectic  flush  passed 
over  bis  pale  cheek,,  and  he  drew  the  linen  ol  the 
bed  over  his  face:  one  hand  remained  unco* 
vered,  and  Edgar  pressed  it,  and  gendy  removeil 
the  interposing  veil. 

**  Can  you  forgive  me,  Bonvillef^' 

Edigav  wept  his  assent  with  sears  of  joy. 

^  T<y  be  suner  he  cany  my  dear  sir/'  ^d  M^ 
Frazer,'  ^  op  he  wiaald  nevier  iiave  eome  heft'  iH? 
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^e  risque  of  his  life.  But  I  have  indulged  you 
enough ;  you  have  xK>thing  now  to  ask— we  have 
nothing  more  to  tell.  I  intend  you  to  have  a 
qniet  night  of  refreshing  sleep,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  allow  you  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Bonville's 
society.  I  must  now  insist  upon  his  retiring  to 
comfortable  rest,  which  I  know  he  has  not  had 
these  many  nights.  I  am  luckily  out  of  request 
to-night,  and  I  will  stay  with  you  myself.  In  a 
few  days  more  I  hope  to  give  you  into  the  hands 
of  the  cook  and  housekeeper,  to  whose  culinary 
medicines  I  shall  gladly  resign  you.'' 

During  those  few  days  Mr*  Frazer  had  given 
orders  for  a  large  apartment  to  be  prepared  in 
another  part  of  the  house,  where  every  object 
that  had  met  the  eye  of  the  patient,  both  under 
the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  weakness  of  con- 
valescence, would  be  removed,  and  a  small,  but 
clear  and  bright  fire  cheered  the  room,  and 
lightened  its  atmosphere.  To  this  renovating 
apartment  Sir  Charles  was  removed  in  a  sedan 
cjtair,  along  the  galleries,  who  felt  its  reviving 
influence  so  sensibly,  that  he  said — ^^  He  thought 
he  had  left  hb  malady  behind  him." 

^'  And  so  you  have,  my  dear  sir ;  and  as  I  ride 
home  to-day,  I  will  send  the  work-people  to. 
whitewash  and  paint  it  out,  so  that  you  may  in* 
Tite  my  lady  home  as  soon  as  you  please.  Dr.. 
Bentley  has  given  you  up  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
w^d ;  and  I  shall  only  call  as  I  ride  by  with  a 
how^do  ye  do  ?  but  be  sure,  sir,  you  take  oare  of 
Mr.  Bonville,  and  drive  bim  out  of  doors|  this 
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fine  weather :  we  must  not  return  him  to  Wood- 
field  witliout  the  good  looks  he  brought  from 
thence,** 

The  recovery  of  Sir  Charles  was  as  rapid  as  his 
disorder  had  been  violent ;  and  never  had  Edgar's 
powers  to  amuse,  delight,  and  instruct,  been  so 
evidently  felt,  or  so  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Lady  Seymour  returned  to  her  house.  Philip 
was  as  happy  as  he  was  faithful ;  and  the  satis- 
£BCtion  of  Mr.  Frazer  was  such,  as  every  bene* 
volent  man  experiences  in  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  his  attention  and 
skill. 

Amongst  the  plans  for  the  future  that  Sir 
Charles  suggested,  when  recovered  strength  al- 
lowed their  fulfilment,  was  the  dismissal  of  his . 
former  companions ;  for  his  pride  and  self-k)ve 
were  most  sensibly  wounded  at  their  open  neglect 
of  him ;  and  it  was  the  mortification  that  im- 
pelled these  resolves  Sir  Charles  thought  was 
virtue. 

Edgar  feared  such  resolves,  '^  like  vows  made 
in  pain,  ease  would  recant.'*  ''  Do  not,"  said  he, 
^*  encourage  resentment  against  Lord  Edward  and ' 
his  associates;  they  acted  in  character;  when 
you  ceased  to  contribute  to  their  amusement, 
they  sought  it  elsewhere.  Do  you  ever  recollect 
an  instance  when  they  sacrificed  their  own  en- 
joyments to  the  feelings  or  the  pleasure  of  an-' 
other  r 

**  But,"  said  Sir  Charles,  a  deep  blush  suffusing 
his  face,  **  but  Wilmot,  for  whom  I  had  done 
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SO  mocb,  for  whom  I  had  ■  ."  He  paused,  for 
he  could  not  find  the  words  of  self-condemnatioa 
he  felt  was  merited.  '^  He  might  have  shown 
more  gratitude,  more  feeling.  I  will  never  speak 
to  him  again.^' 

Oh  say  not  so,  my  dear  Charles/'  said  Edgar; 
In  all  probability  he  is  destined  to  live  near 
yo« ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  circumstance,  when 
the  clergyman  and  the  principal  gentleman  of 
the  place  are  at  variance.  Its  people  too  often^ 
preferring  their  temporal  interest  to  a  higher 
one,  join  the  party,  right  or  wrong,  of  their 
landlord,  which  not  only  serves  to  bring  the 
office  of  the  church  into  disrespect  amongst 
them,  but  encourages  the  promulgators  of  new 
doctrines  and  divisions  amongst  the  people. — 
You  may  decline  admitting  Mr.  Wilmot  to  your 
friendsbip,  but  I  hope  you  will  subdue  your  just 
resentment  so  far  as  to  treat  him  with  decoruni 
whom  you  have  appointed  to  his  station  :  admit 
Lord  Edward  when  he  visits  yon  again;  but,- 
when  he  finds  no  gaming  or  cock-fighting,  the 
most  barbarous  and  brutal  of  all  kinds  of  gaming^ 
he  will  withdraw  himself,  and  you  will  avoid  the 
imputation  of  inhospitality  or  caprice.-  When 
your  servants  observe  order  and  propriety  id' 
your  house,  they  will  feel  its  comfort,  and  be 
sensible  of  its  advantage,  not  daring  to  break- 
that  sabbath  trhich  their  master  hallows.  My 
dear  Sir  Charles,"  continued  Edgar,  with  teaiv 
ef  affectionate  solicitude  rushing  to  his  eyes, 
**  there  is  so  much  real  happiness  in  this  world  in' 
fitore  for  you,  if  you  persevere  in  the  right,  that 
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you  will  have  cause  to  say  it  has  been  good  for 
you  that  yoit  have  been  afilieted." 

^'  Oh,  BonviUe !  when  I  think  of  the  past, 
what  is  to  make  you  amends  i^ 

*'  Your  forgetting  the  past  as  far  as  concerns 
me,  and  in  my  witnessing  yonr  futnre  happiness 
and  enjoying  your  present  affection.'' 

Though  a  constant  intercourse  had  been  ob- 
served between  the  Hall  and  Wood  field,  £dgar 
had  not  been  home  during  his  residence  with  Sh* 
Charles ;  he  now  sent  to  inform  his  sister  that 
Mr.  Frazer  allowed  an  airing,  and  that  the  first 
visit  would  be  there,  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  it  would  be  received  with  wonted  kindness; 
and  his  full  assurance  that  the  penitence  of  Sir 
Charles,  raised  as  he  was  from  the  bed  of  sick* 
ness  and  the  approach  of  death,  was  sincere. 

Mrs.  Bonville  and  Fanny  were  less  sanguine 
in  their  confidence ;  but  when  they  saw  his  en- 
feebled form,  and  has  self«upbraiding  conscious- 
ness, they  almost  believed  his  contrition  flawed 
from  a  heart  determined  to  offend  no  more;  and 
they  received  him,  not  alone  with  kindness,  bat 
tenderness. 

Edgar,  who  knew  his  mother's  high-minded 
contempt  foe  weakness  and  turpitude  of  condoct, 
felt  most  grateful  for  her  condescension ;  and  his 
amiable  nature  felt  so  happy  ia  the  restored 
harmony  of  the  families,  that  he'  almost  forgot 
the  cause  of  its  interruption.  Lady  Seymoui 
was  very  glad,  on  returning  to  her  borne, 
to  find  her  son  restored  to  health,  and  Edgar 
Bonville  self-reinstated  at  the  Hall :  as  she  ad- 
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vanced  in  years^  the  glare  of  life  abated --the 
insuflSciency  of  riches  became  more  evident,  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  value  of  affectionate  attea- 
tions.  * 

Unhappy  woman !  to  have  let  the  spring-time 
and  summer  pass  by  without  sowing  the  seed,  or 
oheriftbing  the  blossoms,  in  their  due  seasons! 
Scanty  and  bare  must  be  the  harvest,  and  kind 
indeed  the  hand  that  wiU  receive  the  few  gleanr 
ings,  when  there  might  have  been  many  sheaves 
and  fall  gamers  to  have  cheered  and  supported 
the  dreary  winter.  Such  were  Mr.  B<mvil]e's 
family,  who  were  ever  piorapt  to  dispense  the 
genial  affections  of  the  soul,  and  only  in  f Aet> 
dispensatioa  to  find  their  reward. 

Edgar  Bonvillc  was  the  only  young  nan  that 
paid  Lady  Seymour  any  voluntary  respect:  he 
considered  her  as  the  wife,  as  the  reiict>  of  one 
whom  he  had  loved  wiith  alavost  filial  regard, — as 
a  woman  advanced  in  years,  without  the  friends 
that  afaoald  accompany  old  age«— ^  Honour, 
love,  obedience.'*  In  Edgar's  society  she  again 
saw  her  son  engaged,  without  having  her  house 
filled  with  boisterous  mirth,  or  more  silent,  more 
pernicious  dissipation ;  and  she  considered  him 
as  the  author  of  her  present  tranquillity ;  but  she 
never  reflected  how  much  that  son  luid  lost  in 
fespeutabilil^,  and  Edgar  in  happiness,  by  the 
malnadmiBisftraftion  of  his  power,  so  contrary  to 
Us  father's  intentions,  nod  so  derogatory  to  his 
ewn  inpour.  Bat  the  vacatioa  wins  -expired;. 
aMJ,  prefi^nutory  tohis  retam  to  college,  he  gave 
ike  remaiadir  of  the  interval  to  bis  own  dear 
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family;  whilst,  by  every  domestic  at  Seymour 
Hall,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  his 
Tecent  behaviour  was  considered  as  approachiog 
evangelical  virtue. 

During  the  week  that  preceded  his  departure, 
a  packet  arrived  from  Mr.  Manners.  The  con- 
cern that  the  illness  of  Sir  Charles  excited  was 
but  secondary  to  the  indignation  felt -and  ex- 
pressed at  his  conduct,  respecting  the  disposal 
of  Ashhurst  living. 

'^  I  fear -I  shall  despise  my  ward«^  said  he; 
**  and  contempt  is  of  all  feelings  the  one  I  dread 
most  to  experience,  for  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  obliterate ;  but  my  sorrow  for  your  disappoint- 
ment, dear  Bon  ville,  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Fitz-£rm,  to 
whom  I  immediately  transferred  yoursL  I  hope 
you  will  receive  it  as  a  cordial  drop  that  vfUl 
sweeten  the  bitter  draught  presented  to  your  hand 
by  your  youthful  companion.  You,  I  trust,  will 
recover  more  than  Ashhurst;  but  what  shall 
restore  Sir  Charles  to  his  friends  ?" 

Bdgar  presented  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  letter  to  his 
father,  which  he  read  aloud  :— 

^'  My  dear  Manners, 
^'  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  reprehensible  ver- 
satility of  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  or  that  our 
young  friend  has  met'  disappointment  with  so 
much  equanimity,  for  just  as  the  '  twig  is  beat 
the  tree's  inclined ;'  but  I  trust  the.ultimate.ad- 
vantage  of  Bonville  rests  upon  a  more  certain 
basis.    He  wiQ  now  prove  in  experience  what 
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he  has  hitherto  known  only  in  abstract,  the  un- 
certainty of  human  expectations.    I  should  not 
have  advanced  this  self-evident  truth,  if  I  had 
not  a  consolation  to  bestow ;  for  I  consider  con- 
dolence alone,  from  whence  alleviation  may  be 
hoped,  but  as  mockery  to  a  feeling  and  wounded 
spirit.    Dunmeath  is  prematurely  returned  from 
school,  grown  beyond  our  wishes,  and,  though 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  yet  with  an  eye 
too  bright  and  a  cheek  too  Hushed  not  to  alarm 
our  readily  awakened  anxieties.    We  will  not  wait 
till  these  indications  of  illness  are  more  apparent, 
or  malady  more  confirmed,  but  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Dr.  Smithson,  leave  England  early  in 
the  spring,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  excursion 
as  pleasant  as  advantageous ;  whether  Lisbon  or 
Madeira  is  to  be  our  port  of  health,  is  not  yet 
determined.    The  dear  boy's  regular  studies  and 
school  discipline  must  be  suspended ;  but  Lady 
Fitz-Erin,  Sophia,  and  myself,  shall  devote  our 
whole  time  and  attentions  to  his  improvement, 
which,  along  with  his  health,  is  the  first  and 
most  interesting  pursuit  of  our  lives.   In  this,  to 
us  delightful  task,  we  hope  our  much-esteemed 
young  friend,  Mr.  Bonville,  now  that  circunv- 
stances  do  not  press  his  uninterrupted  attendance 
at  college,  will  co-operate,  and  that  he  will  ac- 
company us,  as  the  friend  of  Dunmeath,  the 
preceptor,  without  the  form  and  name.    Will 
you,  dear  Manners,,  present  Lady  Fitz-Erin's 
compliments,  with  mine,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs:  Bon- 
ville, along  with  our  wishes  on  this  subject, 
saytdg  that  I  shall  consider  their  son  in  all  the 
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attentions  and  contingencies  of  bis  absence 
my  own,  and  that  I  hope  the  pleasure  he  will 
receive  from  visiting  other  countries  will  com- 
pensate to  them  for  the  deprivation  of  hk 
society. 

'*  Yours  ever, 

"  Fitz-Erin." 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Bonville's  voice,  as  he  read, 
the  expression  of  Mrs.  Bonville's  eye— of  £d- 
gar^s,  as  they  listened,  signified^tbe  pleasurable 
assent  with  which  his  lordship's  proposal  was 
received. 

*^  It  is  just  what  I  could  have  most  wished," 
said  Mrs.  Granville ;  '*  it  will  lead  to  other  Ash- 
hursts.^' 

''  If  it  would  lead  to  Lambeth,"  said  Mr.  Bon- 
ville, "  it  would  not  lessen  my  estimation  of  Ash- 
hurst." 

'^  I  hope  it  will  lead  Lord  Dunmeath  to  health,^ 
said  Mrs.  Bonvillc ;  *^  the  only  son  of  such  pa- 
rents, and  the  heir  of  such  honourable  dignities, 
is  a  possession,  for  which  a  heavy,  though  a 
pleasing,  weight  of  anxiety  must  be  incurred— 
the  successor  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Fitz-fiin 
is  a  national  posses&ion." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Grcmville,  '*  and  the  pillais 
of  the  state,  by  which  its  mighty  falncic  is  to  be 
upheld,  ought  to  be  solid  as  well  as  polished. 
A  young  man,  also,  like  Edgar  BonviUe,  ought 
to  aee  the  varied  world  of  man  and  nature; 
land  where  he  may,  he-  never  will  visit  a  belief 
cooQftry,  or  a  sweeter  faame  than  his  own,  but  it 
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is  actaal  observation  alone  by  which  this  feeling 
will  be  con&rmed.*' 

Mr.  Bonville  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Manr 
ner^i  signifying  his  pleased  and  grateful  acquies- 
cence with  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  wishes,  and  the  in- 
teotion  of  Edgar  to  return  to  college,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  interval,  to  keep  one  or  two  more 
terms. 

A  few  days  before  Edgar'^s  departure  Sir  Charles 
expressed  a  desire  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at 
Cambridge,  for  whose  sake,  he  said,  ^*  he  wished 
to  go." 

"  For  your  6wn  sake,  my  dear  Sir  Charles,*' 
said  Mr.  Bonville,  '*  it  is  desirable;  though  you 
are  bound  to  keep  no  terms,  yet  a  further  appli- 
cation to  reading  and  study  is  very  much  to  be 
recommended,  and  I  consider  myself  authorised 
to  promote  it :  apprise  Lady  Seymour  of  your 
intentions,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  Ed- 
gar depart  together." 

They  travelled  on  horseback,  attended  by. a 
single  groom,  Philip's  office  of  *'  taking  care 
of  young  master*'  having  now  become  a  sine- 
cure :  when  the  last  view  of  Ashhurst  was  to 
be  seen,  they  each  turned  their  horses'  'heads 
round,  to  take  of  it  a  parting  look.  They  had 
ridden  a  few  yards  too  forward  to  catch  the 
village,  but  a  partial  view  of  the  church,  with  its 
grey  tower  arising  from  the  consecrated  grove, 
stood  full  in  view ;  their  eyes  involuntarily  met, 
a  thousand  blistering  shames  rushed  to  the  face 
^Charles,  feelings  of  tenderness  and  deep  regret 
spread  over  Edgar's,  but  which  were  subdu^d^ 
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Mrbeo  he  observed  the  self-condeioDatioD  of  his 
companion. 

^  Seymour !"  said  he/*  for  the  sake  of  the  two 
dear  beings  who  rest  beneath  the  roqf  those  trees 
^bade,  let  all  that  is  painfully  connected  with  it 
be  from  this  moment  forgotten."  Then,  as  if  to 
ciambat  mental  feelings  by  the  exertion  of  cor- 
poreal ones,  he  wheeled  rounds  put  his  horse  io 
iuU  speed,  and  darted  forward  as  though  the 
goal  of  bis  wishes  were  before  him.  Seymour's 
borse  wanted  no  spur  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and 
the  groom,  who  had  observed|  what  to  him  was 
ttke  pantomime  of  a  race,  the  preparatory  wheel, 
pause,  and  start,  followed  after  with  all  his  speed, 
and  though  alone,  betting  from  habit  upon  the 
issue. 

''  SU  to  four  upon  Lorio/'  said  he ;  '*  but  who^d 
ba'  thought  o'  Mr.  Bonville  racing?" 

A  gentle  acclivity  checked  their  further  ra- 
pidity, which  whilst  ascending,  they  commented 
upon  the  diflferent  qualifications  of  their  fine  ani- 
Bi^ls,  whilst  theif  attendant  thought  it  a  very  flat 
ending. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  immortal  progeny  of  painting,  teulptore,  and  rapt 
poety,  and  arts  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be,  with  all  that 
tempera  and  improves  man* s  life. 

ItBstfMiNG  his  college  studies,  the  atteotion  of 
B4gar  was  unremitting,  but  the  leisure  thqr.i^- 
lowed  was  devoted  to  Charles ;  he  dreaded  bis 
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becoming  mibjact  to  that  vacnity  e$  mitidf  that 
leads  to  its  perversion  or  paralysis.  Ife  remem*^ 
bered  Mrs.  Granville's  remark,  **  that  even  Itglit 
readingi  so  that  its  tendency  was  innocent,  was 
better  than  no  reading;  the  habit  was  acqnir^d, 
that  time  might  notrejjadtciously  direct ;  ^at  even 
the  seed  thus  sown  by  the  road-ride  might  grow 
up.  to  further  increase  :**  therefore,  Edgar  rettd' 
alood  dturing  the  winter's  evenings  to  Seymonr,  at 
each  other's  rooms/with  nice  discrimination,  dp^ 
plying  the  powers  of  the  panacea  to  the  stren]^' 
of  the  patient's  mind. 

^<  We  have  a  mine  of  entertainment  inst^Mie;'^ 
said  Edgar,'*  when  we  begin  ]>oa  Quixote,  Who^ 
amidst  all  the  extravagancies  of  his  delh-inm,  is' 
the  mirror  of  the  finished  gendeman,  who^  whilst 
his  humbler  companion  deals  out  his  straigfatfer-^ 
ward  morality,  displays  in  bis  own.sentimenfs'ity 
most  refined  maxims."  Its  bamoor  delighljecf 
them,  and  their  room  re-echoed  the  nmth-  it  itt^ 
spired.  **  I  will  some  day  begin  to  learn  iSie 
Spanish  language,^'  said  Edgar ;  ^  I  h^ve  ai  most 
noble  and  veneiahie  precedent  in  the  late  lea Aied' 
Earl  Camden,  who  acquured  it  after  he  was  eighty 
years  old|  thai  he  might  vead^ this  iamitoble'Wori^ 
in  the  true  spirit  with  whidh  it  waa>  writceti.'* 

''  Do  you  think,"  asked  Charles,  '^  yon  will  en^- 
joy  Dob  Quixote  at  eighty  ?'' 

**  I  will notpresame  to  oompaiemy  pow«M  of 
appreciation  with  those  of  hia  lordship^s^.  though 
I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  yielditoany  onein  thoise 
of  enjoymeait ;  hal^  I  tsost  as/loi%  as  if  may  Ifrf)^; 
hdart  a^d  fsficji  ati  least.wwiofe^r  gw#  cM, 
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and  that  I  shall  also  keep  them  both  within  sacli 
bounds,  that  they  will  not  ran  out  of  the  course 
with  me,  but  carry  me  gently  forward,  delightful 
companions,  to  the  end  of  my  journey.^' 

Dear  youthful  enthusiast !  you  haye  still  to 
learn,  that  disappointment,  unkindness,  and  iu- 
gratitude,  more  than  time,  contract  the  heart, 
and  chill  the  fancy ;  the  regulation   of  your 
passions,  the  government  of  your  temper,  may 
and  will  promote  the  peace  of  others,  and  your 
own  repose ;  but  for  confidence  abused,  afTection 
unreturned,  and  friendship 'remembered  not,' for 
those  wounds  that  fester  as  our  life  proceeds, 
where  is  the  balm  ?   The  hopes  of  enjoying  a 
higher  state  of  being  in  a  world  more  pure,  a 
firm  reliance  upon  those  assurances  that  have 
promised  a  Heaven  hereafter  to  those  who  have 
lived  after  its  precepts,  and  died  in  its  trust,  is  the 
Christian  consolation ;  proceed  therefore,  gentle 
pilgrim,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  before  which  the  woes  of  hu- 
manity shall  subside  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  at 
the  voice  of  their  mighty  Creator. 

Edgar  devoted  his  mornings  to  study,  whilst 
Charles  sought  amusement  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  yet  keeping  the  past  sufficiently  in  re- 
membrance to  avoid  those  associates  who  might 
lead  him  to  the  repetition  of  its  errors.  Passing 
an  auction  room,  where  various  beautiful  articles 
vere  exposed,  he  entered,  and  soon  caught  the 
spirit  of  competition  that  resounded  in  the  room, 
exulting  in  the  power  to  gratify  those  desires 
^t  the.more  pradent  or  the  more  circumscribed 
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thought  fit  to  resign ;  he  was  the  last  bidder  for 
a  very  fine  intaglio  of  an  Alexander's  head,  which 
he  was  pre-determined  to  possess,  not  from  his 
perceptions  of  it&  exquisite  perfection,  but  be- 
cause he  saw  it  the  admiration  and  desire  of  so 
many  others ;  for  he  was  apt  to  swim  the  straw 
of  every  stream,  and  even  in  his  judgment  of 

"  right  and  wrong. 
Was  rul*d  by  the  almighty  throng.** 

Sir  Charles  bore  off  bis  prize  in  triumph,  and 
hurried  to  show  it  Edgar.  ^Mgave  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  it,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  worth  it,'^  replied  £dgar,  "  and  money 
thus  expended,  dear  Seymour,  where  it  can  so 
well  be  spared  as  with  you,  is  honourable  to  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  a  gentleman.  This  wilt  be 
a  very  great  ornament  to  the  cabinet  at  Seymour- 
Hall." 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  an  addition  to  Miss  Bon- 
ville^s  museum." 

''  No  one  can  deny  that,"  said  Edgar,  with  an 
involuntary  smile,  **  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to 
take  an  impression  from  it^  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  allow  her  to  do." 

'^  Surely !  but  go  with  me  to  the  auction  to- 
morrow ;  there  are  some  fine  paintings  to  be  sold ; 
I  heard  them  highly  commended." 

Edgar  readily  assented,  for  he  loved  the  art, 
and  was  always  happy  to  promote  Seymour^s  iur 
nocent  pleasures.  The  pictures  were  very  fine, 
but  the  subjects  did  not  please ;  the  sufferings  of 
the  Martyrs,  though  painted  with  the  sublime 
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:gfaiideiir  of  Domenioliiiio's  pencil,  (tiund  no  sjm- 
padiy  in  Seymoar^s  taste,  but  be  exainined  the 
fdctiires,  caught  tiie  tec^haicvil  terms  of  the  con* 
Boisseur^  aad  the  atuma/led  ones  of  the  amcteur ; 
spoke  of  their  value,  and  raised  their  price,  by 
joining  the  first  bidders,  thus  gaining  a  name 
amongst  the  many  for  a  judge  of  paintings ; 
and  Seymour'^s  taste,  spirit^,  and  fortune,  was  the 
chit-chat  of  the  day ;  so  easily  is  fame  obtained 
amongst  the  superficial  and  the  trifling !  The 
young  friends  passed  the  evening  together  at 
Seymonr^s  rooots,  where  the  recent  purchase  was 
again  admired. 

*^  How  fine  is  the  brow,**  said  Edgar, ''  how  ca- 
pacious !  space  and  verge  enough  to  admit  all  the 
lessons  of  his  great  preceptor  r 

''  I  remember  something,^  said  Charles,  **  that 
Weston  read  to  me  about  his  breaking  a  famous 
horse,  called  B —  B —  Bellisarius,  was  it  not?^ 

^  Dear  Obarles,  this  is  aflected  ignorance ;  I 
am  sure  you  know  better.'* 

^  Indeed  but  I  do  not,  Bonville ;  I  never  took 
any  notice  v^at  that  poor  fellow  used  to  say  or 
•read-;  what  was  the  name  i^ 

'*  Bucephalus.'' 

"  Well,  £  came  within  the  letter." 

*^  And  that  was  soraediing,"  said  Edgar,  laugh- 
ing, **  when  it  was  twenty-three  to  one  against 
you  :  do  you  recollect  the  letter  written  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  to  Aristotle,  on  the  birth  of  his  son  ?" 

^'  No !  but  I  do  remember  that  Philip  was  the 
father  of  Alexander  i  so  let  me  have  all  you  know 
i^ut  them," 
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''  No ;  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Qnintus  CmtittB 
for  better  information ;  bat  rhe  letter,  which  I  ham 
always  considered  as  comprising  the  most  ele- 
gant terseness  in  composition,  with  the  fiK)9t  6^- 
cellent  judgment  in  sentiment,  united  with  that 
condescension  that  conferred  distinction  alike  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  on  him  by 
whom  it  was  written,  I  have  by  heart ;  so,  as  the 
head  of  Alexander  lies  before  us,  will  you  hear 
m  what  terms  the  monarch  (^  a  mighty  empire 
solicit  the  man  df  a  mighty  mind  to  f  umi^  it 
within? 

'^  *  Philip  to  Jria0tle.  Health! 
**  *  A  son  is  born  to  me ;  I  thank  the  gods^  ttok 
so  much  for  making  me  a  father,  as  for  giving 
me  a  son  in  an  age  when  he  can  have  Aristiotle  for 
bis  instructor,  i  confide  that  you  will  make  hiin 
a  prince  worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  qualified  to 
govern  Macedonia.  I  should  prefer  being  the  last 
of  itty  family,  to  having  children  whose  educe* 
tion  and  conduct  were  not  to  reflect  hononr  on 
their  ancestor* ' 

^*  What  a  noble  lesson  for  fathers  T  continue^ 
Edgar;  "  whilst  a  king  could  thus  address  a  pUr 
losopher,  we  may  suppose  how  he  would  conduct 
himself  towards  him.  Not  as  a  being  of  an  in* 
fmor  order,  whose  qualifications  could  be  com- 
muted for  by  pecuniary  returns  aloo^  for  •such 
an  one  would  be  unworthy  the  sacred  trust  of 
education,  but  as  possessing  the  only  real  disr 
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tinction  of  man,  a  pre-eminence  in  intellectaal  en- 
dowments, which  no  adventitious  circumstances 
can  rise  above,  or  the  want  of  them  diminish.*^ 

"  Well,**  said  Charles,"  I  will  read  the  life  of 
Philip^s  son,  that  I  may  know  something  more 
about  him  than  the  outside  of  his  head. **" 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Edgar  was  called  upon 
by  a  tradesman  of  the  town,  whom  he  had  oc- 
casionally employed,  to  ask  the  favour  of  beings 
introduced  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  who  he  un- 
derstood was  a  great  judge  and  purchaser  of  pic- 
tures, for  that  he  had  one  in  charge  to  dispose  of, 
and  wished  him  to  see  it  the  first.  The  request  was 
readily  acceded  to,  *and  an  hour  appointed  that 
day  for  the  picture  to  be  brought.  Edgar  did  not 
encourage  this  growing  tendency  of  Seymour's 
without  due  consideration.    He  knew  that  his 
fortune  was  very  large,  and  that,  led  by  the  im^ 
pulse  of  whim  or  folly,  he  would  sometimes  spend 
it  with  profusion ;  that  if  he  purchased  fine  pic- 
tures, rich  gems,  or  exquisite  works  of  art,  their 
value  remained,  his  house  was  ornamented,  and 
they  became  their  situation.   If  occasionally  he 
was  the  dupe  of  dealers,  he  gained  experience, 
his  presumption  was  corrected,  and  the  money,  of 
which  he  had  too  much,  was  all  that  was  lost ;  oo 
better  faculties  were  degraded ;  np  vicious  habits 
acquired  and  bad  pictures  were  better  than  bad 
company.  Nor  one  of  the  least  advantages  that 
accrued   was  their  consequent  connexion  with 
intellectual  acquirements,  for  the  head  of  Alexan* 
der  had  made  Sir  Charles  a  temporary  historian. 
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Seymour  waited  at  Bonville's  rooms  with  the 
greatest  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  picture ; 
its  bearer  was  punctual  to  the  appointed  time^ 
and  brought  it  carefully  enveloped.  Throwing  off 
the  covering,  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was 
transfixed  by  admiration  of  its  exquisite  beauty: 
Seymour  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  picture,  to 
read  in  Edgar*s  face  its  character,  who,  though 
possessing  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  by  which  tor 
criticise  its  peculiar  merits,  felt  that  internal  con- 
viction of  its  excellence,  which  leaves  those  be- 
hind. It  was  a  Magdalen,  whose  eyes  were  raised 
to  Heaven  in  weeping  penitence :  one  tear  had 
fallen  from  its  lucid  orb,  and  rested  on  her  cheek, 
whilst  the  humid  lustre  by  which  it  was  suffused 
appeared  arrested  by  the  powerful  feelings  of  her^ 
soul.  The  hair,  that  beautiful  hair  with  which, 
she  had  wiped  the  feet  of  her  Saviour,  parted  with 
elastic  lightness  on  her  upraised  brow  ;  like  the: 
beftms  of  the  sun,  its  golden  tints  threw  their  radi- 
ance upon  every  softened  feature  falling  from- 
the  fine  turned  head  in  rich  luxuriance,  but  dis- 
regarded negligence,  and  deeper  shade  upon  her 
shoulders.  Tlie  nose  and  half-opened  mouth  were 
in  perfect  symmetry;  whilst  the  lovely  suppli- 
cating hands  rested  upon  an  open  book,  and 
were  pressed  together  with  such  an  apparent  in-, 
tensity  of  feeling,  as  to  indent  the  rosy  point  of, 
each  finger  into  the  folded  hand,  combining  ther 
same  expression  of  penitence,  grief,  and  adora- 
tioUy  as  did  the  eyes  and  features.  Edgar  hadt 
seen.the  paintings  of  Guido  and  Titian  at  Wes^ 
ton,  under  the  discriminating  taste  of  Lady  Fitz-i 
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Brio ;  he  well  remembered  the  sweetness  of  the 
oBe>  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  other,  and 
Aonght  this  inimitable  picture  possessed  their 
beauties,  with  that  divine  expression  Raphael 
atone  could  give.  He  forgot  that  it  was  to  be 
sold,  that  it  could  be  bought,  and  giving  himself 
up  tp  the  sweet  abstraction  of  gazing  upon  it,  lost 
sight  of  the  other  objects  by  which  he  was  snr- 
rounded.  His  heart  rose  to  Heaven  with  that  of 
the  penitent  Mary,  and  like  hers,  humbled  itsdf 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

''  What,'^  asked  he  at  length,  ''can  induce  the 
owner  of  this  picture  to  part  with  it  f* 
''  Necessity,*^  said  the  person  mournfully. 
The  warm  blood  in  Edgar's  veins  turned  to  icy 
coldness,  as  the  idea  of  worldly  want  obtruded 
upon  his  glowing  feelings. 

''  And  what  does  he  ask  for  it  (T  inquired  Sey« 
mour. 

**  More  I  fear  than  he  will  get,  less  than  it  is 
worth ;  I  am  authorised  to  take  fifty  guineas : 
it  must  be  disposed  of  privately,  and  its  owner 
would  rather  a  gentleman  should  obtain  it  than 
a  picture  dealer.*' 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued;  Seymour 
paused  to  think  whether  he  would  have  it  or  no. 
Edgar  was  sympathising  with  the  unknown,  the 
distressed  owner ;  Mr.  -^*^  feared  the  hesitation 
was  unfavourable  to  bis  mission. 

*^  Gentlemen,^  he  said, ''  I  say  nothing  of  its^ 
merit,  you  are  the  best  judges,  but  its  purchase 
will  be  doing  a  great  kindness ;  and  thus  far  I 
may  say,  without  betraying  my  tvust,  the  owner* 
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it  a  My,  wtiose  httstiand  was  the  M^ytain  of  a 
ship  that  traded  to  Leghorn,  who  bh>ught  M^ 
pkTture  from  Italy.  He  died  before  he  had  istk'aih 
any  provision  fbr  his  faniily,  and  lefi;  one  son,  A 
very  studiotis  youth,  and  it  is  to  enable  h^i"  to 
send  hiHi  to  our  tmiversity  th&t  she  wishes  to  di9> 
pose  of  the  picture.** 

£dgar  drew  Seym6ur  aside,  and  after  speaking 
a  few  words  to  him,  desired  the  picture  mi^ht  be 
left,  assuring  its  nominal  owner  a  definitive  an- 
swer should  be  sent  to  him  that  evening.  SooA 
as  the  door  was  closed,  Edgar  ejaculated,  **  Th^ 
only  son  of  his  mother,  atad  she  a  widow!  OH1 
Seymour,  now  the  blessing  of  riches  is  indeed 
yours  ;'•  but  ilnfortunately,  the  curse  of  avarltilfe 
was  at  work  in  Seymour's  bosom  at  that  momeht, 
and  a  capricious  fit  of  parsimony  had  succeedied 
one  of  profusion. 

*'  I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  '^  that  as  it  must  be 
sold,  they  would  perhaps  take  forty  guineas.^ 

The  fire  of  indignation  flashed  from  EdgAi^t 
face ;  it  was  the  eiceess  of  virtue  at  which  th^ 
flame  was  lighted,  but  quickly  recollecting  that 
ail  excess  was  wrong>  and  ought  to  be  subject  to 
control,  let  its  tendency  be  ever  so  laudable,  t^ 
stained  himself,  yet  **  dtill  severe  in  youthful 
beauty>^  said,  ''  My  dear  Charles^  would  yofi 
condescend  to  barter  like  a  petty  dealer  bebittd 
his  counter  F  would  you,  as  a  gentleman,  degrade 
an  art,  whose  stiblime  efibrts  tnoney  may  pur^ 
chase,  bat  cannot  accomplish;  and  moredian 
all,  wotild  yott  traffic  ^ith  disti^eto  i^ 
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The  feelings  of  bis  overcharged  heart  swam  in 
his  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  feminiDe  suffusion,  he 
tarned  aside. ,  **  The  meddliDg  fiend"  had  been 
completely  frightened  away  from  Seymour,  by 
the  lightnings  of  Edgar's  eye ;  and  so  superior  is 
virtue,  that  he  felt  abashed  in  Bonville*s  presence. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  his  averted  shoulder, 
''  Edgar,^  said  he, ''  what  would  you  do  if  you 
was  me  ?' 

"  What  would  I  do,  if  I  was  you !"  replied  he, 
turning  round  with  quickness,  for  the  first  time 
his  imagination  dazzled  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  wealth  of  another,  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  realizing  the  bright  visions  of  noble  libe- 
rality that  illuminated  his  fancy  :  ^  What  would 
I  do  if  I  was  you,  Charles  T  but  pausing,  he  deli* 
cately  refrained  from  saying  what  he  would  do, 
because  he  feared  it  was  what  Charles  would  not 
do,  that  he  would  not  say> ''  The  picture  'shall 
delight  the  eye  of  its  owner,  in  the  absence  of  her 
son,  and  if  more  is  required  to  accomplish  the 
wishes  of  her  maternal  heart  than  the  sum  asked, 
she.  shall  not  want  it." 

. "  What  mu4i  I  do,  Bonville  T  repeated  Sey- 
mour. 

The  question  was  now  put  in  a  more  answer- 
able form,  and  Edgar  said, "  purchase  the  pic- 
ture without  any  more  negotiation ;  inclose  sixty 
gtiineaSy  and  offer  your  services  to  assist  '  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  aflSiction,^  if 
they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  your  address.^^ 

*•  Wei V  said  Charles, '^  will— I  will,  Edgar: 
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but  bow  do  I  know  tbey  are  really  distressed,  and 
bow  can  I  serve  them  r 

This  cautious  forethought  appeared  more  out 
of  character  than  season.  Edgar  had  often  wit- 
nessed the  most  profuse  waste  of  money  without 
a  moment's  reflection  from  Charles ;  now  he  was 
become  prudent,  where  generosity  and  confidence 
would  be  so  graceful,  and  christian  charity  so 
lovely.  ''  If  they  make  any  further  appeal  to 
you/'  said  Edgar, ''  they  must  make  themselves 
and  their  situation  known ;  and  as  to  the  means 
of  serving  them,  is  there  not  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  Mn 
Manliers,  my  father,  most  ready  and  willing  to  be 
your  auxiliaries  i  Never  will  you  see  the  picture 
without  feelings  of  self-approbation,  my  dear 
Charles ;  and  Mary  Magdalen  may  prove  an  in* 
tercessor  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  as  for  the  sins 
of  herself." 

**  Well,  Bonville,  you  saved  my  life  once,  you 
will  perhaps  save  my  soul  at  last.*" 

''  To  save  that,''  said  Edgar,  ^'  is  gain,  though 
the  whole  world  should  be  lost,  but  its  security^ 
depends  on  more  than  the  aid  of  man ;  you  know 
its  value,  and  its  price.^ 

^  I  know  little  about  those  sort  of  things,  Ed- 
gar, but  this  I  do  know,  for  it  was  a  lesson  my 
fatber.  Sir  Charles,  gave  me  morning,  noon,  and* 
night,  that  nothing  was  so  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Creator  as  being  good  to  one  another ;  but 
how  must  we  go  on  about  this  picture  i  Shall  we 

make  up  a  packet,  send  it  to  Mr. ^  and  tell 

him  I  keep  the  Magdalen  i  But  it  will  take  the 
last  guinea  from  my  purse.'' 
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'^  Mine  is  not  a  long  one,^  said  Bdgar,^  bat  it 
is  at  your  disposal,  till  we  can  receive  a  remit* 
tance  from  Woodfield." 

'*  Then  if  I  send  the  sixty  guineas  to  Mr.  — --- 
how  shall  I  know  he  gives  more  than  fifty  to 
them?" 

^  By  confiding  in  what  human  nature  should 
be,  and  relying  upon  the  integrity  of  a  man,  who 
is  apparently  just  and  true  in  all  his  dealings^ 
respected  and  trusted  by  his  neighbours  and 
townsmen  :  but  from  whence,  dear  Charles,  did 
you  acquire  these  suspicions?  I  hope  not  from 
your  own  experience,  for  I  should  be  very  sony 
to  think  you  had  fallen  amongst  those  whose 
conduct  justified  them;  however,  yon  had  best 
seal  up  the  inclosure,  as  it  must  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  third  person ;  both  your  delicacy,  and 
that  of  the  receiver,  will  be  more  sacred.** 

Charles  would  rather  have  had  the  credit  of  his 
generosity  with  the  very  person  whom  he  had 
degraded  by  his  suspicions,  but  these  feelings 
were  not  such  as  he  could  avow,  and  were  there- 
fore suppressed;  the  sealed  deposit  was  given 

to  Mr. ,  with  the  assurance,  '*  that  it  coo* 

tained  fifty  guineas ;"  but  Sir  Charles  could  not 
refrain  from  saying,  as  he  left  the  room, ''  I  as* 
sure  you,  sir,  there  will  not  be  found  less  than 
fifty  guineas  ;^  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  word 
less,  that  led  to  the  expectation  there  was  more. 
This  small  tribute  to  his  selfish  feelings  may 
perhaps  be  allowed,  in  atonement  for  the  hiuni- 
liation  he  had  endured  from  Edgar's  reproving 
countenance  on  his  parsimotitous  suggestion;  si» 
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easity  are  narrow  minds  conciliated,  whilst  more 
noble  ones  are  spared  from  such  debasements. 
Tbe  picture  was  hung  in  Seymour's  room,  where 
the  admiration  it  received,  and  the  enry  its 
possession  excited,  repaid  him  for  its  purchase. 
But  a  few  days  elapsed,  when  a  post-letter,  ad« 
dressed  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  was  given  to  him 
in  Edgar's  rooms.  He  read  it  with  apparent 
pleasure,  and  passed  it  over  to  his  friend. 

^  Sir, — The  blessings  of  those  whose  hopes 
were  ready  to  perish  be  upon  you — ^hopes,  in 
which  the  peace  and  fondest  expectations  of  a 
mother'^s  heart  were  involved !  That  she  remains 
unknown  to  her  generous  benefactor  is  not  th^ 
indulgence  of  a  proud  or  an  ungracious  spirit, 
but  to  save  the  quick  feelings  of  youth  from  those 
wounds,  that  a  thoughtless  or  a  malignant  world 
too  frequently  inflicts   upon  its  less  fortunate 
brethren.    The  hand  of  misfortune  never  falls  so 
heavy  as  on  those  who  cannot  dig,  and  are  ashamed 
to  beg;  and  benevolence  is  never  so  pure,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  generous,  as  when  it  veils  the 
obliged  and  grateful  sufferer  from  the  inefficient 
pity  of  those  who  would  look  on,  and  huriy  to 
the  other  side.    The  time,  I  humbly  trust,  will 
arrive,  when  the  talent  you  have  nurtured  will 
be  multiplied  ten-fold,  and  that  it  will  be  the 
pride  of  its  possessor  to  acknowledge,  that  tbe 
benevolence  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  averted  mis- 
fortune, restored  hope,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  present  happiness^" 
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''  Thus  may  your  name  be  ever  associated,  my 
dear  Seymour !"  said  Edgar,  with  the  most  in* 
genuous  animation;'^  lam  sure  your  present 
feelings  are  worth  sixty  guineas^so  you  have  the 
picture  for  nothing ;  but  be  assured,  its  intriosic 
value  exceeds  that.  When  we  return  to  Seymour- 
Hall,  we  shall  never  look  upon  it  without  delight, 
and  possess  a  secret  enjoyment  in  its  contempla- 
tion, with  which  no  others  will  participate.*" 

**  My  mother,**  said  Charles, "  is  very  teasing 
for  my  return,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  what  I  shall 

do." 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,^  replied 
Edgar,  '^  but  cannot  urge  any  thing  against  the 
wishes  of  a  mother ;  I  shall  stay  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  term,  and  then  wait  at  Wood- 
field,  for  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  summons,  after  which 
it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  again,  but  your 
intercourse  with  my  dear  family  will  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of  your  friend.^'    Sir  Charles  still 
•lingered  at  Cambridge,  which  he  only  left  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Easter  vacation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ivhich  Edgar    left  college  for 
home,  where  he  found  its  beloved  inhabitants 
claiming  as  ever  his  sweetest  admiration,  and  his 
fondest  love.    The  seasons  there, ''  as  ceaseless 
round  a  jarring  world  they  roll'd,*'  still  found  them 
happy  ;   but  Ashhurst  parsonage,  how   was  it 
changed !    During  Mr.  Wilmot's  non-rest dence, 
he  had  let  the  house  and  land,  and  had  engaged 
a  young  man  as  curate,  who  resided  with  its 
occupants^    Mr.  Jones  was  the  son  of  a  reqpect*^ 
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able  farmer  in  Wales,  and  his  domestic  habits 
associated  with  those  whom  he  resided  with.  He 
was  well  endowed  with  scholastic  learning,  and 
possessed'  great  sobriety  of  character,  but  con* 
sideriDg  bis  present  situation  but  initiatory  in  his 
profession,  he  sought  no  intercourse  with  his 
hearers,  and  knowing  how  his  patron  had  ac- 
quired the  living,  rather  avoided  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville.    At  Seymour- 
Hall  he  was  totally  disregarded ;  thus  the  flock 
that  Mr.  Conyers  had  so  tenderly  drawn  together 
were  again  dispersed  from  their  shepherd.  More 
pleasing  reflections  were  presented  at  Meadow- 
field  ;  three  of  the  houses  were  finished,  and  in- 
habited, and  the  whole  in  an  advancing  state.  The 
infant  shrubs  and  spring  flowers  were  sweetly 
promising,  and  it  was  there,  amidst  the  result  of 
his  pious  cares  and  affectionate  labours,  Edgar 
seemed  to  meet  the  spirit  of  his  departed  friend. 
The  grateful  inhabitants  of  the  three  cottages 
were  Catherine,  Nancy  Smith,  and  the  poultry 
woman   from   the  Hall.      Their  establishment 
Iiad  been  superintended  by  Mrs.  Bonville,  her 
daughter,  and  friend ;  who  following  the  impulse 
of  their  own  kind  hearts,  and  meeting  what  they 
knew, were  the  wishes  of  its  benevolent  founder, 
and  its  subsequent  friend,  had  considered  the 
feelings  and  limited  enjoyments  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, along  with,  their  necessary  comforts.    Ca- 
therine's cottage,  the  first  in  the  line,  was  per- 
fumed with  the  fragrance  of  the  richly  scented 
lilac,  delicious   violet,  and   blanched   paradise, 
that  were  transferred  from  the  Woodfield  gar- 
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den  to  its  windows^  which  though  unseen  by  the 

humble  cottager^  dispensed  to  her  **  the  purest 

joy  of  Reuse;'*  whilst  a  little  terrier  dog  gave  in* 

stant  information  of  an  approaching  foot  to  its 

sightless  mistress,  and   along   with   a   tortoise 

pussy,  whose  soft  purring,  as  it  rested  upon  her 

lap,  was  music  to  her  ear,  formed  the  family  of 

poor  Catherine.     In  the  house  of  the  discarded 

poiUtry  woman,  a  ooaple  of  tnrtle-doves,  that  had 

long  been  the  objects  of  her  care,  hung  in  b^ 

sig^t,  and  her  guinea  fowls  perched  in  the  high 

tiees  that  shaded  the  houses,  whilst  alt  the  lesser 

denizens  of  the  air  flocked  to  the  little  area  be* 

hind  the  house,  far  the  crums  she  threw  them> 

and  they  formed  ker  in  and  out  of  doors  family. 

Nancy  Smith,  who  lived  in  the  third  house,  was 

aa  orphan'girl,  who  had  received  all  the  advan* 

lages  that  the  old  established  system  of  education 

in  the  north  of  £ngland  afforded,  where  plain' 

work,  reading,  and  spelling  were  taught  at  an 

expense,  which  the  labouring  peasant,  who  had 

no  ruinous  habits  io  himself,  could  supply,  and 

whose  laudable  pride  was  to  attain;  where  the 

scholar  receives  instruction  that  does  not  with* 

draw  him  from  the  pursuits  suitable  to  his  stadou 

in  life^  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  maintained.  She 

had  subsequently  supported  herself  by  sewing, 

and  was  beloved  and  respected  in  the  houses  of 

her  employers.    A  young  man,  to  whom  her  in* 

nooent  affections  were  given,  and  whom,  on  his 

return,  she  expected  to  marry,  perished  in  Spain. 

When   her  injured   health   and  broken   spirits 

would  allow,  she  continued  her  industrious  habits; 
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but  to  provide  against  her  future  inability^  Mr. 
Conjers  appoiiUed  her  a  liome^it  Meadow-field, 
where  she  might  take  her  employ,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  her  own  fireside  escape  the  inad- 
vertent remarks,  and  ill  directed,  though  well* 
weanty  jokes  of  her  employei^.  Over  her  little 
chsiiuiey-»space  die  print  of  a  soldier  hung,  which 
bore  no  other  resemblanoe  to  him  she  lamented 
than  tiiot  both  w^re  young,  and  tall,  and  had  a 
military  air;  this  was  a  home-endearing  enjoy- 
ment, tiiat  gave  added  vcdue  to  its  more  snbstan- 
cial  comforts.  The  tender  ifiduigenee  of  Mr. 
Conjrers  bad  supplied  her  with  the  public  jouiw 
nalsy  aodso  deeply  had  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  bis  warfare  impressed  her  affection*' 
ately  attached  heart,  that  &w  could  give  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  campaign  in  the  Penin- 
siola  than  she.  Yet  she  remitted  none  of  tibe 
simple  duties  of  her  Hfe ;  she  was  kindly  attentive 
to  her  two  aged  neighbours ;  grateful  to  her  be^ 
nefactors,  and  chiihtable  to  those  poorer  than 
herself,  by  receiving  the  smallest  recompense  jshe 
possibly  could  for  the  work  she  did  them.  Happy 
is  it  for  saflfering  hamantty,  as  for  over^weening 
pride,  that  there  is  no  station  in  life  but  what  has 
the  power  to  serve  its  fellow  mortals,  or  to  be 
above  their  aid{ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Ever  wealthy  in  the  tieasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure. 

The  inclination  Sir  Charles  Seymour  had  im- 
bibed at  Cambridge  was  not  without  its  use ;  a 
desire  to  embellish  his  bouse  by  his  own  acquisi- 
tions created  an  affection  for  it.  The  beautiful 
Magdalen  was  hung  iu  the  breakfast-room^  and 
the  whole  household  admired  the  magnificent 
frame  in  which  it  was  inclosed.  With  Edgar,  no 
after-time,  no  familiarity  with  it  ever  weakened 
the  impression  its  first  view  excited ;  it  seemed 
to  throw  a  spell  over  the  apartment  wherever  it 
was  destined  to  hang ;  and  as  he  contemplated  it, 
his  heart  rose  to  those '^  brighter  worlds,^  te  which 
the  soul  of  the  penitent  aspired.  The  combination 
of  pleasure  it  inspired  was  the  genuine  triumph 
of  expression  and  sentiment ;  for  in  the  picture 
there  were  no  receding  columns,  no  scarlet  dra- 
pery, no  association  with  worldly  pomp  to  attract 
the  attention ;  it  proved  the  union  that  exists 
between  dignity  and  simplicity ;  the  unadorned 
woman  in  simple  vesture,  under  the  influence  of 
feeling,  was,  by  the  inimitable  skill  of  the  painter, 
an  object  not  alone  of  beauty,  but  of  sublimity. 

Sir  Charles  Seymour  was  daily  at  Woodfield ; 
"  though  he  was  not  the  rose,  he  was  permitted 
to  dwell  with  it,"  and  the  result  was  alike  favour- 
able  to  his  happiness  and  his  virtue. 

Letters  arrived  there  from  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  re- 
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questiDg  Edgar  to  join  his  family  at  Portsmouth 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  April  was  half  gone. 

Mr*  and  Mrs.  Manners  wrote  their  farewells, 
and  reiterated  assurances  of  regard ;  and  in  his 
own  emphatic  language,  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Augustus  strove  to  express  its  tender  regrets. 

"  You  go  away  from  Madua,  who  love  you  so 
much ;  he  see  you  no  more  again.  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, Mr.  Manners,  Madua,  all  go  to  de  great  sea- 
side ;  now  bad  man  come  no  more  to  de  broken 
house ;  Madua  look ;  long  look ;  all  over;  see  no 
moder;  no  Bonville;  great  ship  sail  away;  no 
take  Madua  to  them ;  come  home ;  look  no  more ; 
mine  eye  all  dark ;  my  heart  all  grieve ;  me  live ; 
me  die;  me  still  love  Bonville.^ 

"  Dear,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  but  I  trust  not 
prophetic  being,"  said  Edgar,  pressing  the  letter 
to  his  bosom,  ^'  when  we  are  once  more  restored 
to  each  other,  we  will  not  be  thus  estranged.'* 

During  the  preparation  for  his  departure,  Mr. 
Bonville  said,  **  I  propose  accompanying  you  to 
Portsmouth,  my  dear  boy,  and  that  your  sister 
may  see  there  really  is  a  world  beyond  our  hills, 
and  other  beings  than  those  she  sees  at  Ashhurst 
church,  I  mean  to  take  her  wifh  me.*^ 

"  Dearest  of  fathers,"  said  Edgar, "  you  have 
anticipated  our  wishes.  Mrs.  Granville  and  I 
have  been  meditating  an  attack  upon  your  in- 
dulgence this  very  day  to  that  effect ;  I  think 
mamma  was  in  the  secret,  for  when  we  asked  her 
confederacy,  she  smiled  upon  us  in  silence :  but 
where  is  the  dear  girl  ?  does  she  know  ?  Oh !  how 
much  I  shall  love  to  show  her  the  sea ;  and  more 
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than  all,  to  show  her  to  my  noble  friends.*  At 
that  moment,  the  unconscious  girl  appeared  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lawn;  Edgar  booitded  oat 
of  the  room,  and  quickly  joined  her,  when  draw- 
ing her  arm  within  his,  the  happy  parents  saw  him 
unfolding  their  indulgent  plan  to  the  pleased  and 
animated  girl. 

L'Orient  was  given  in  express  charge  to  Robert 
^— Viper  was  Fanny's  own ;  the  parting  with  aU 
was  tender^  but  cheerful.  Mrs.  Bonvilie  con- 
trolled every  feeling  that  would  sadden  the  sepa- 
ration, in  which  she  was  supported  by  her  con- 
fidence in  Edgar's  virtue,  and  her  trust  in  the 
protection  of  Heaven;  whilst  Mrs.  Granville, 
exulting  as  she  did  in  the  advantages  it  promised, 
was  almost  subdued  by  the  sweet  sorrow. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  Hall.  *'  Be  an 
Edgar  to  my  mother,'"  said  his  young  friend 
to  Sir  Charles. 

'*  And  a  Fanay  too,"  said  his  sister. 

''  Woodfield  has  a  double  claim  upon  me,** 
replied  Sir  Charles ;  "  but  do  not  let  Lady  Fitz^ 
Erin  run  away  with  Miss  Bonville,  Edgar!" 

"  Oh,  no,  "  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  I  dare  not  sec 
Woodfield  again  without  her." 

Lady  Seymour  appeared  much  agitated  when 
Edgar  took  his  leave,  for  she  knew  his  influence 
over  her  son,  lamented  his  proposed  absence, 
and  thought  it  very  needless ;"  but  Lord  Fitz-Erin, 
said  she,  in  a  murmuring  accent,  *^  carries  all 
things  his  own  way.-' 

Philip  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  park  through 
which  they  drove.    '*  God  bless  you,  master  Ed- 
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gar,  and  send  you  safe  amongst  us  all  agai%  £ai 
you  are  a  jewel  of  a  young  gentleman/' 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  Fhilip;  I  hope  we  shall 
all  meet  agam ;  Sir  Charles  will  make  you  happy !" 
"God  grant  it,^  said  the  blunt  old  servant; 
"  but  if  he  had  made  you  so^as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  you'd  not  have  been  a  going  to  leave  us.'^ 
The  rapidity  of  the  motion,  the  succession  of 
objects  that  were  presented,  and  the  happy  pro- 
tection that  accompanied  Fanny  on  her  journey, 
were  delightful  to  her  animated  and  affectionate 
nature.    They  did  not  rest  in  London ;  but  m 
passing  through  its  apparently  endless  succession 
of  streets,    the  young  traveller  thought  their 
termination  would  never  arrive,  and  that  the 
movement  of  the  carriage  could  not  be  progres^ 
sive,  but  bound  in  a  mighty  circlie,  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.    As  she  looked  upon  the 
multitude  of  people,  and  the  throng  of  carriages 
that  crowded  the  leading  streets,  she  wondered 
aot  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  Cowper  tvas  fright* 
ened  at  the  great  Babel^  but  she  acknowledged 
she  should  be  very  glad  to  contemplate  its  mora 
particular  objects  on  her  return*    After  crossing 
Westminster  bridge,  and  passing  the  populotu 
"  belts"  of  the  great  city,  she  wa»  refreshed  bj 
seeing  the  fine  road,  hounded  by  luxuriant  hedge- 
rows, extended  cultivation,  rich  patches  of  wQod| 
and  the  gently  rising  hills  of  Surrey.    Mr.  Bon^ 
ville  did  not  let  her  pass  through  the  pleasant 
villages  of  Mitcham  and  Merton  without  remark* 
ing  the  former,  as  having  been  distingflisfaed  by 
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the  residence  of  the  brave,  the  gallant  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  vestiges  of  which  yet  remained:  and  the 
latter  of  Lord  Nelson,  a  small,  and  merely  or- 
namented farm,  but  which  he  fondly  loved  : 

And  to  which  hit  spirit  over  *'  foaming  wavfi,** 
And  from  "  distant  shores,*'  sought  its  repose. 

"  I  think,"  said  Fanny, "  it  should  be  made 
national  property,  and  for  his  sake  held  sacred : 
it  might  always  be  the  life  estate  of  some  brave 
sailor/' 

.  *'  There,"  thought  Mr.  Bonville,  *'  spoke  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  youth,  which,  however 
necessary  to  be  modified  to  the  prudence  and  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  is  generally  the  most  just 
and  generous  impulse  of  nature  and  of  feeling.* 
.  '^  The  magnificent  mansion  that  the  nation  is 
projecting  for  the  family  of  Nelson/*  said  Edgar, 
**  will  indicate  its  gratitude  and  its  sense  of  his 
services ;  but  I  would  rather  visit  Merton,  the 
roof  under  which  he  reposed,  amidst  the  flowers 
that  grew  under  his  eye,  and  the  little  farm-yard 
of  the  true-hearted  Englishman  ;  there  we  might 
identify  his  living  form,  and  mingle  with  his 
pleasures ;  the  other,  palace-like  as  it  may  be, 
ean  never  be  considered  but  as  his  mausoleum — 
s(^ndid  as  his  actions,  but  the  dark  cloud  of  his 
death  hanging  over  it." 

.  '*  I/*  said  Fanny,  ^'  should  have  loved  most 
toiiave  seen  him  upon  his  throne,  the  quarter* 
deck  of  the  Victory.*' 
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^  Hig  throne  truly,''  re-echoed  Vdgta,^  a^d  we 
shall  soon  see  hia  great  dominions,  my  dear 
Fanny,  which  from  east  to  w»t  he  rode  over  in 
triumph .  The  glorious  achievements  of  Nelson," 
continued  he,*'  and  his  lamented  death,  have  ex- 
cited many  beautiful  effusions  of  the  Muse,  but 
the  most  beautiful  tribute  to  his  name  I  ever  met 
with,  I  copied  from  a  provincial  paper*,  intend- 
ing it  for  you,  my  sister ;  it  unites  die  simplicity 
and  the  sublimity  of  oriental  writing ;  and  I  have 
it  now  in  my  pocket-book.'* 

"  What  is  good  in  itself,*'  observed  Mr.  Bon- 
ville,  *'  is  always  better  for  being  in  season:  pray 
let  us  see  it,  Edgar."— He  presented  the  paper  to, 
Fanny,  who  read  aloud  its  contents. 

'*  Horatio,  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  Duke  cf 
Bronte,  wa^  bom  at  Bumham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1756.  On  the  £  1st  of 
Op]i9berr  1805,  he  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  fought  and  conquered  the  united  foes  of  his 
coootxy ;  but  he  fell  in  the  meridian  of  victory, 
^d  in  one  moment  became  immortal  in  both 
worlds.  At  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  he  rose  like  the 
son  in  the  east ;  and,  like  the  sun,  after  a  summer 
day%  gl<H'yt  he  set  in  the  west,  at  the  battle  of 
Tl^algar*  leaving  the  ocean  in  a  blaze  as  he  went 
down,  and  in  darkness  when  he  descended.  For 
ages  to  conte,  when  the  stranger  who  visits  our 
inland  shall  ask  for  the  monument  of  Nelson^  the 
answer  shall  be,  *  Behpld  his  country  which  he 
savedtr'V 

•  The  Sheffield  Iris.  f  Moatgomcry. 
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''  It  fa  pfO»«  ta  the  eye,^  said  Fannj^  '^  bat 
poetry  to  tJie  ear,  and  to  the  heart*  I  think  ererjr 
English  papil  should  eominit  it  to  memory,  as  a 
specimenof  the  harmony  of  the  English  laognagey 
and  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  English  hero.^ 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopt,  and  the 
postilion,  turning  roand,  said,  ''  Please  yon,  sir, 
this  is  ^here  Lprd  Nelson  lived.^ 

The  house  was  not  visible,  but  the  gates  and  a 
small  lodge  adjoined  the  high  road.  Mr.  Bon- 
ville  and  Edgar  took  off  their  hat3,  and  Fanny 
threw  the  flowers  which  her  brother  lutd  pur- 
chased for  her  at  a  nursery  garden  by  the  way, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  hero's  foot  nnist  have 
trod,  when  he  entered  the  gates  of  his  *^  dear. 
home." 

"  Forgive  me,  Edgar,''  said  she ;  **  it  was  the 
only  tribute  I  could  offer:  you  know  I  woald  not 
have  parted  with  them  wantonly •'^ 

The  postilion  appeared  to  understand  their 
feelings ;  he  said,  ''  the  sailors  that  came  ap  to 
London  on  the  Portsmouth  coach  used  always 
to  cheer  the  House  as  they  passed,  but  they  hang 
down  their  heads  now,  and  go  quietly  on.** 

*^  He  was  their  pride,  and  their  glory,"  said 
Mr.  Bonville,  ^  and  possessed  the  happy  art  of 
enforcing  his  authority  by  love  rather  than  fear. 
As  we  return  I  will  endeavour  to  pvocuia  you  a 
sight  of  the  house  at  Merton,  my  dear  Fanny ; 
you  ought  to  visit  the  domiciliary  shrine  of  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  England,  who  secnrcd 
from  th^  invader  the  sacred  hearths  of  its  dangle 


ters.'' 
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Though  it  wai  eyenhig  when  the  trarellers 
arrived  at  Portsmotithy  Edgar  fanmediately  ad« 
dressed  Lord  Fitz^Erin ;  requesting  his  lordship 
would  appoint  the  tixoe  when  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive  himself  and  his  father. 

^  To  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  when  a  servant  should  attend  to 
conduct  the  two  gentlemen  to  Lord  Fitz-Erin's 
hotel,''  was  the  purport  of  his  lordship's  letter. 

Edgar  never  had  a  prouder  feeling  tb&n  when 
he  presented  his  father,  in  whose  open  counte* 
naoM^e  frankness  and  good  sense  were  strongly 
marked,  and  whose  whole  appearance  was  that 
of  the  handsome  English  country  gentleman,  to 
Lord  Fitz-Erin. 

^  Mr.  BonviUe,''  said  the  Earl, ''  I  have  been 
long  desirous  to  see  you.  The  active  interest  you 
have  taken  in  Sir  Charles  Seymour'^s  concerns, 
and  your  kind  compliance  with  my  present  views, 
I  consider  a  great  obligation ;  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce yon  to  Lady  Fit»-Erin,  who  entertains  the 
same  fiselings  as  myselfk'' 

''  We  conaider  your  arrival,  sir,'*  said  her  lady- 
ship, after  the  first  introduction, ''  as  the  accom- 
pKriiment  of  our  hopea  on  this  side  the  sea ;  we 
knew  the  value  of  him  whom  yon  have  entrusted 
to  oar  oa^,  which  he  shall  share  with  our  own  be- 
loved hoy.  But  1  have  i,  welcome  in  reserve  for 
yev^Bonville,  beyond  ours;  Lady  C.ia here;  So- 
phia and  JDunmeith .  breakfasted  with  her  two 
hours  ago;  arisen  we- have  taken  ours,  they  will 
join  iiBt'* 

e2 
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''  But  wby,  Mr.  Bonnlle/'  asked  Lord  Fits- 
Erin,''  did  you  ttot  come  here  direct  f  our  family 
aasociatioQ  camiot  commence  too  goon." 

''  I  thank  your  lordship ;  but  to  enlivcD  my 
solitary  return  equally  as  to  afford  her  pleasore^ 
Miss  Bonville  has  accompanied  us  to  Ports- 
mouth; and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  excuae  her 
brother's  occasional  absence  whilst  we  remain 
here.'' 

"  A  more  powerful  reason,^  said  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  J  '<  why  you  should  reside  here;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  antedate  the  separation  of  brother  and 
sister.  We  shall  drive  out  this,  morning ;  in  the 
meantime  I  request  you  to  inform  Miss  Bonville 
we  will  call  upon  her  at  two  o'clock  " 

**  And  you^  sir/'  said  his  lordship^  **  I  hope 
will  make  your  arrangements  to  dioa  with  as,  and 
be  our  guests  until  we  sail/' 

The  Countess  of  C.  now  entered,  accompanied 
by)  as  she  fondly  called  tbem>  her  two  supporters. 
Lord  Punmeatb,  and  Lady  Sophia  Cavana.    She 
received  the  two  visitors  with  that  kindness*  yet 
higb-bred  manner,  that  had  been  so  grateful  to 
Edgar  at  Weston.    Her  young  grandson  was  a 
fair  tall  boy  of  fourteen,  whose  counteoaoce  ex- 
pressed the  most  amiable  propensities ;  he  was 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  unassuming,  bmt  indi-. 
cated  less  talent  than  his  sister,  who  inherited 
from  her  mother  and  granfaietbei;  the. highest 
gifts  of  mental  superiority.     When  Edgar  pre- 
sented his  sister  to  Lady  Fitz-Erin  and  her  family, 
he  saw  at  a  glance  she  was  accepted.    Her  edu- 
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cation  bad  been  so  correct^  the  society  she  had 
shared  so  untainted  with  Yulgaritj,  even  of  opi- 
nion) as  of  manner^  her  understanding  was  so 
goody  and  her  nature  so  wholly  unsophisticated, 
that  Lady  Ft t2-Erin  saw  the  result  and  introduced 
her  to  her  daughter,  with  a  degree  of  conscious 
pleasure,  arising  not  alone  from  her  own  gracious- 
ness,  or  her  regard  and  respect  for  Edgar,  but 
from  her  internal  appreciation  of  her  character, 
which  though  time  more  accurately  develops, 
yet  feelings  and  sympathy  will  instantly  acknow- 
ledge. 

Lady  Sophia  received  her  with  gentle  kindness. 
Assimilating  in  age  and  virtue,  though  differing 
in  character,  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other.  The  frank,  yet  perfectly  correct  manners, 
the  tempered  vivacity,  united  with  dignity  of 
feeling,  that  dbtinguished  Fanny  BonviUe,  were 
sweetly  contrasted  by  the  timid,  yet  wholly  unaf- 
fected nature  of  Lady  Sophia.  But  no  one  was  the 
sister  of  Edgar  BonviUe  more  qualified  to  please 
than  the  sensible  and  discriminating  Countess 
C.  The  books  she  had  read,  and  the  habits  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  were  such  as 
marked  the  well-educated  of  her  own  youth. 
Her  dear  and  melodious  voice  expressed  her 
ideas  in  elegant  and  perspicuous  language,  free 
from  fashionable  phrases,  half  expressed  senti- 
ments, and  words  perverted  from  their  original 
meanings;  and  in  powerful  aid  of  these  recom- 
mendations, she  played  HandeTs  music  and  sung 
Uandd"^  songs. 
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^  Mnsic  whiehi^  said  Iter  ladyship,  *^  die  fNe- 
sent  age  does  not  appreciate."  Beniahed  from  the 
music-room  at  home,  where  she  alone  coald  par* 
ticipate  in  its  enjoyment  and  its  sanctity,  aoodK 
ing  and  awakening  every  passion  to  which  it  was 
addressed ;  this  mnsic,  so  dear  to  her  heart,  and 
vibrating  to  every  tender  recoUecdon  of  her  pii* 
mat  and  maturer  life,  Miss  Bonville  played  to  her, 
not  with  a  half  reluctant  compliance,  pronoundog 
it  with  the  affectation  of  modem  mamierB,  **  oot 
of  fashion,  or  herself  out  of  practice,''  hat  with 
promptness  of  heart  and  spirit,  such  as  its  great 
composer  would  have  felt  his  due,  and  his  de- 
lightful tribute. 

In  the  interval  of  sailing,  Lord  Fitz-Erio  aod 
Mr.  Bonville  visited  the  Guildford,  and  inspected 
its  accommodations ;  those  were  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  his  lordship  was  greatly  pleased  to 
find  the  manners  of  its  commander.  Captain  St 
John,  such  as  distinguished  the  gentleman,  and 
honourable  to  the  high  professional  character  he 
maintained.  The  ship  was  one  of  the  most  oooi- 
modious  in  the  India  service,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  reception  of  Lord  Fits-Etin's  fismily  aod 
retinue.  Captain  St.  John  requested  his  lordship 
would  hold  himself  in  readiness,  as  he  thought 
the  wind  was  coming  favourable  for  their  em* 
barkation,  and  he  might  he  compelled  to  give 
sudden  orders  for  sailing. 

Lord  Fitz«£rin  recommended  his  family  to  be 
prepared  for  a  momentary  sepasAtion  with  the 
Countess  of  C. ;  and  the  propriety  of  these  ar- 
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vangemenU  waa  evioced  oatbe  followtDg  day»^ 
when  hU  lordship  received  ^Captain  St.  Jobnfsi 
wishes  that  all  might  be  on  board  that  eirening^ 
expecting  the  wind  would  be  fair  in  the  night, 
when  they  should  immediately  put  to  sea.  Lord 
Fiu-Eria  tenderly  embraced  the  venerable  parent 
of  his  beloved  lady* — "  May  Heaven  preserve 
yoa,  my  honoured  madam,  in  health  and  happi- 
ness, until  the  object  of  our  travels  is  obtaineti, 
and  we  are  again  united.^^ 

Lady  Fitz-Erin  pressed  her  mother  to  her 
bosom  in  affectionate  silence;  and  their  dear 
children  kissed  the  lips,  the  hands,  tlie  forehead 
of  their  tender  and  revered  grandmother,  with 
passionate  fondness. 

Bonville  approached,  to  whom  she  held  out 
her  hand,  and  extending  the  other  to  Lord  Dun* 
meath,  said — **  You  are  lovely  in  your  lives, 
and  by  death  only  may  you  be  divided  !  May 
God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  children,  and 
my  children's  children !.  morning  and  evening 
shall  my  prayers  ascend  to  Him  for  you ;  may 
He  comfort  you  in  every  distress,— preserve  you 
from  every  danger,  and  aid  you  in  every  diffi- 
culty! Farewell  I  farewell!" 

Mr.  Bonville  and  Fanny  accompanied  the 
beloved  emigrants  to  the  Guildford^  It  was  the 
middle  of  May,  which  was  beautiful  as  the 
poets  love  to  represent  it.  The  officers  and 
sailors  were  all  dressed  aa  though  they  wished  to 
leave  the  fairest  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  assemUed  .to  take. their  leave. 
The  ship,  new  planted  and  gilt^  shone  in  the  re- 
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splendent  rays  of  the  setting  san.  A  fine  band 
of  music  was  playing  those  national  airs  that 
find  an  echo  in  every  British  bosom,  whilst  the 
jokes  and  light-hearted  mirth  of  England's  brave 
protecton  resounded  on  the  decks.  But  for  one 
predominant  feelingi  this  would  have  been  the 
gayest  hour  of  Fanny  Bonville's  life ;  but  those 
breezes  that  so  lightly  curled  the  shining  waters 
-—those  white  sails,  glittering  in  the  sun,  were  to 
bear  away  her  beloved  brother— her  noble^  new- 
found friends,  to  probabk  danger,  and  to  cert^n 
distance.  Whilst  Captain  St.  John  attended  to 
Lady  Fitz-Erin,  a  young  midshipman  showed 
and  explained  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel  to 
Mr.  and  Miss  Bonville.  They  now  learned  that 
the  signal  would  be  given  in  half  an  hour  for  all 
visitors  to  leave  the  ship ;  and,  in  that  short  dme, 
they  took  their  grateful  and  respectful  leave  of 
Lord  Fitz-Erin's  family,  their  tender  confiding 
farewell  of  the  hope  of  their  hearts,  the  joy  of 
their  lives,  the  pride  of  their  proudest  wishes. 
Captain  St.  John  attended  them  to  the  gangway ; 
and,  observing  the  tender  struggling  sorrow  of 
the  fond  sister,  assured  her  she  should  have  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  from  Madeira,  in  two 
months,  and  that  he  would  make  a  sailor  of  him 
before  he  had  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Edgar  pressed  the  dear  girl  to  his  bosomi  and 
resigned  her  to  his  father,  remaining  immoveable 
till  the  evening  shut  out  the  view  of  objects  so 
dear.  Fanny's  attention  was  .absorbed  by  the 
moving  lights  on  board  the  Guildford,  till  she 
landed  at  the  pier,  wbiere  Lady  C.'s  carriage 
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waited  to  take  them  to  their  desolated  hotel.  A 
calm  and  composed  evening  ensued:  Fanny^s 
ludd  eye,  at  intervals,  expressed  the  vacancy  of 
her  heart,  but  she  retired  early  -that  she  might 
rise  with  the  morning's  dawn,  and  accompany 
her  father  to  the  pier  to  take  another  view  of 
the  Guildford. 

The  expected  wind  had  arisen  in  the  night ; 
and,  tsLT  out  at  sea  '^  her  sails  all  full,  her 
streamers  at  their  length,**  the  fine  vessel,  so 
richly  freighted,  was  speeding  o'er  the  ocean ; 

its  restless  flashings  caught  the  bright  beams  of 
morning,  and  appeared  one  vast  expanse  of  daz- 
zling splendour.  The  passing  vessels  glided  upon 
the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the  protecting  fleet  was 
lying  dt  Spithead,  its  towering  masts  rising  like 
a  leafless  grove.  Fanny's  ear,  for  all  her  senses 
were  comprised  in  eye  and  ear,  caught  the  music 
from  a  ship  under  weigh ;  the  air  it  played  was — 

May  be,  to  see  Lochaber  na  mair !" 
Oh,  my  dear  father,"  said  she,  "  by  what 
insensible,  by  what  sweet  ties,  are  we  bound  to 
one  another!  I  know  not  a  single  being  on 
board  that  ship,  but  my  heart  is  in  sympathy 
witli  every  one  of  them,  who  feels  in  that  affect- 
ing air  the  sentiments  of  their  own." 

The  Guildford  was  yet  in  sight,  and  Fanny's 
eye  followed  it,  like  that  of  Imogen's,  who  looked 
till  the  diminution  of  space  pointed  it  sharp  as 
her  needle,  till  it  melted  from  the  smallness  of  a 
gnat  to  air,  and  then  turned  her  eye,  and  wept. 

^  Dear  boy  f*  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  may  He, 
whom  the  winds  and  waves  obey,  be  thy  pro- 
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lector  and  gujde ;  andj  by  inspiripg  ibj  h<niwn 
with  never-failing  confidence  in  his  ponteryinfoie 
serenity  amidst  all  the  terrors  and  dangers  pf  the 
ocean  !'* 

The  Countess  of  C.  was  acquainted  with.  Mr. 
Bonville*s  intention  of  staying  some  little  time 
in  London,  to  which  she  was  returning,  '*  I 
cannot/*  said  her  ladyship,  '^  travel  with  the  ex- 
pedition you  propose,  but  I  shall  hope  to  find 
you,  sir,  and  Miss  BonviUe,  in  HiU^street,  when  I 
arrive." 

Mr.  Bonville  acknowledged  the  kindness  with 
all  due  respect,  but  said,  that  as  his  stay  in 
London  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
its  different  amusements  to  his  daughter^  he 
meant  to  reside  at  an  hotel  in  a  central  part, 
from  whence  they  could  pursue  those  objects 
more  conveniently;  but  would  do  themselves  the 
honour  to  attend  her  ladyship  as  soon  aa  they 
were  assured  of  her  arrival. 

Lady  C,  possessing  that  genuine  politeness 
which,  whilst  paying  every  attention  to  the  plea- 
sure or  accommodation  of  otber^  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  at  their  wish  or  discre- 
tion, acceded  to  their  arrangements,  and  cog^^ed 
their  subsequent  visits* 

As  they  approached  Merton,  Mr*  Bonvijile  or- 
dered the  carriage  to  stop  a,t  th^  gaitCQ  oS  tiord 
Nelson's  house ;  a  young  woman  from  the  lodge 
answered  the  bell,  who  informed  Mr.  Bpnville 
the  family  were  from  home ;  but,  on  hearing  his 
application  to  see  the  house,  she  added,  ''that  it 
was  not  shown  to  the  pul^lic*"    At  that  ii^tant 
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ma^Uexly  person  itpproachdd  from  the  road.  ^'  It 
is  Ike  bpuBtkeeper,  sir/'  said  she ;  ''  joa  oan 
spMk  to  h»  if  you  please*'* 

^*  Will  you  have  the  goodoesa/'  said  Mr.  Boti- 
vjlki  ''  to  aUow  this  young  lady  a  view  of  the 
firoDt  of  the  house  i  she  will  not  intrude  further." 

Thit  request  was  very  civilly  acceded  to; 
and  Fanny  accompattied  lier  a  few  steps  within 
the  gates^  along  a  broad  gravel  walki  inclosed 
by  tall  shrubs  ^  its  turning  opened  upon  a  small 
lawn,  from  which  *^  the  modest  mansion  rose.'* 
Fanny  surveyed  it  with  intense  feeling,  and 
thiok-ctoiing  fancies  pressed  upon  her  mind ; 
she  thanked  the  attendant  with  so  much  sweet* 
ness,  and  turned  again  to  look  at  the  house  with 
aa  nach  intere»t^  that  the  housekeeper  said-^ 

*^  ]>o  you  come  from  Londcm  ?" 

'^  Ok  no !  a  great  many  miles  off,  almost  from 
the  other  end  of  the  kingdom*" 

''  Then  you  shall  see  the  house." 

Fanny  ran  back  for  hea  papa,  who  immediately 

lUffWU  Ova* 

*'  We  have  ordets/'  said  the  attendant,  **  not 
to^  flihiDW  ity  because  livii^  so  near  London,  we 
skonld  never  he  free  from  visitors ;  but,  as  you 
do  not  come  foom  there,  and  the  young  lady 
sMBW  to  hane  such  a  desire,  i  am  at  liberty,  upon 
|iani<;ulaT  oooasion,  to  4o  as  I  Kke  about  it,  and 
8D  I  win  not  diaappofait  her*" 

fanny  thought  her  a  very  discriminating  ma* 
tMB,  deserving  the  frost  wpaaed  in  her^  and 
Iflobed  and  spdba  her  thanks.  They  pvoceeded, 
aad  aacmded  sovtial  steps  that  led  to  a  narrow 
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terrace,  from  which  folding  glass  doom  opened 
into  a  small  square  apartment,  the  walls- of  whid 
were  of  bright  yellow,  and  the  floor  covered  widi 
mirbled  oil^cloth*  A  few  beavtiful  plants  were 
placed  npoB  gilt  tripods,  and  a  fine  white  marble 
bust  of  Lord  Nelson  stood  upon  a  pedestal 
amongst  them ;  the  head  of  which  was  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  Fanny  observed 
**  was  fresh  gathered.** 

''  It  was  put  on  this  morning,*'  said  the  at- 
tendant, **  by  one  of  our  dear  lord's  nieces ;  they 
always  do  it  before  they  go  away." 

A  door  on  the  left  l^d  to  the  dining-room. 
The  walls  scarlet  morocco :  it  had  no  other  or*- 
nament  than  pictures,  and  a  fine  diamond  cut 
lamp  over  the  table  in  its  centre;  three  kuge 
sashes  to  the  ground  formed  a  projecting  window, 
which  were  covered  with  transparent  paintings 
of  a  sea  view ;  the  horizon  and  distances  defined 
by  various  vessels. 

<'  The  Guildford  is  not  in  view,*'  said  Mr. 
Bokiville,  smilingly,  ''  but  we  might  almost  sap- 
pose  ourselves  in  its  state  cabtn«** 

Ov»  the  fire-place,  that,  faced  the  entnmce, 
hung  a  very  fine  whole  length  figure  of  Lord 
Nelson  in  uniform,  receiving  fnomthe  hands  of  a 
midshipaian  the  French  colours;  the  uptumed 
face  of  the  boy.  was  exquisitehr  handsome,,  aad 
full  of  expression ;  On  each  «de.  a  .half4«ngdi 
portrait  of  Lord  Nelson's  mtlier  andmother,  with 
those  of  other  firieads,  wese  placed: anmnd  iIk 
room ;.  a  plain  side-board,  in  a  deep  retcess,  fiotaa. 
wfai€t^4here  waee  dokm  of  comaMwic«lion  te  the 
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offices,  (routed  the  windows ;  from  the  right  hand 
door  of  the  vestibule,  a  long  and  twilight  passage 
led  to  the  breakfast  and  drawing-rooms,  which 
were  at  each  extremity.  The  former  was  a 
beautifal  room :  its  walls  pale  rose-colour,  and 
sorrottnded  by  ottomans,  covered  with  the  most 
delicate  Indian  chintz ;  Venetian  blinds  of  the 
lightest  construction  softened  the  glare  of  light 
that  the  large  windows  at  right  angles  of  the 
room  admitted.  Vases  of  cxqtdsite  workmanship, 
from  Italy,  filled  the  comers ;  and  gilt  cages, 
containing  singing  birds,  were  placed  upon  gilt 
standsjnst  the  height  thatallowed  their  familiarity 
with  the  hand ;  a  grand  piano-forte  and  a  splendid 
harp  completed  the  ornaments  of  the  room ;  hut 
its  princpal  attraction  was  a  picture  over  the 
fire>place — a  fair-haired  little  girl,  apparently  six 
or  seven  years  old,  robed  in  a  simple  white  vest, 
was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  on  whidh 
the  name  of  Nelson  was  inscribed;  upon  that 
her-humid  eye  was  fixed,  towards  that  her  folded 
hands  were  extended,  and  the  tear  upon  her  pale 
and  innocent. face  told  the  tale  of  sorrow  no- 
heart  could  misunderstand.  Fanny  wept  as  9^ 
gaased  upon  the  picture,  and  the  housekeeper, 
seeing  lier.  emotion,  said — 

'*  It  is  Miss  Nelson,  whom  my  lord  loved  so 
modi ;  it  is  as  like  as  her  very  self.  I  was  in  the 
noom.imben  he  turned  hack  from  the  carriage 
door  to:  see  her  once  more,  and  I  slipped  aside 
when  he. came  in:  she  was  asleep,  poor  thing; 
bnt.  he  knelt  down  by  her  bedside,  and  prayed 
God  tiit.blea0lierHuid,nukeher  a  good  Cfasiiitiaii. 
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Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him 

speak ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  she  will  be  one : 
she  goesi  by  his  desire,  every  week  with   the 
obildren  of  the  village  to  learn  her  catechism  at 
the  cburcb*    Bless  her,  sAe  has  had   a  great 
loss!"    She  then  led  them  to  the  drawing-room, 
front^]^  the  road,  by  which  they  had  entered. 
Two   superb    pictures,    large   as   life,    of    the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  presented  to  L^rd 
Nelson  by  their  Majesties,  along  with  one  of 
Sir  William  Hanjilton,  were  in  this  room ;  and 
upon  gilt  tables,  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows, 
die  finest  specimens  of  Mechlin  and  Dresden 
china^  from  the  sets  presented  to  his  lordship 
by  the  Empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
such  important  services.    Reerossing  the  pas- 
sage, Fanny's  eye  became  more  familiar  with  its 
dilnly»seen  objects.    Sofas  were  placed  on  each 
side  its  whole  length,  and  its^  walls  covered 
with  paintings,  that  coald  only  be  seen  whea^the 
lamps  from  its  roof  were  lighted ;  from  it  the 
stairs  ascended,  which  were  wide,  and  of  easy 
aacent,  the  steps  entirely  covered  with  pale  bbe 
qloth.     The  dubious  light  becoming  brighter 
as  they  ascended,  Fanny  observed  it  vraa  fike 
stepping  among  the  clond^^  und  that  the  beauti- 
ful pictarea  that  adoiaed  the  walls^  widi  angel 
faces,  eontcibuted  to  the  association*    An*  Eohaa 
harp,  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  of.  an  npper 
gallery,  blended  its  aerial  sounds  with  the  magic 
of  the  scenes    The  sleeping  looma  were  spadoos, 
amd  handsomely  fomkhsd,  ma^  for  use  and 


comfort  than  display :  across  the  foot  of  one  bed 
a  smaller  one  was  placed  j  it  was  hung  with 
vhite  muslin,  tied  up  with  navy  blue  ribbons, 
and  a  6ne  miniature  of  Lord  Nelson,  surrounded 
with  brilliants,  was  pendant  above  the  pillow. 

"It  is  Miss  Nelson's  bed,'*  said  their  attendant; 
"  there  she  was  sleeping  when  my  lord  saw  her 
last :  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  his  bed- 
chamber ;  it  is  in  the  roof,  but  he  preferred  it  to 
any  other." 

"  Oh,*'  said  Fanny,  bounding  before  her 
guide,  "  there,  if  you  please." 

It  was  a  smaU  apartment,  containing  a  couch 
bed,  one  chair  and  table,  over  which  a  small 
mirror  hung.  *'  It  was  here,**  she  said,  *'  he 
fancied  himself  in  his  cot,  and  his  cabin,  and 
therefore  most  at  hopie." 

"  It  is  like  his  character,**  said  Mr.  Bonville, 
*'  simple,  unpretending,  and  tinadorned,  but 
possessing  all  the  requisites  for  which  it  was 
ordained.'* 

"  I  shall  remember  it,"  said  Fanny,  **  when 
all  bdow  may  have  faded  from  my  memory.** 

"  Here  is  one  yet,"  said  the  housekeeper ;  **  1 
think,  ma'am,  you  will  riot  forget;  I  have  kept  it 

for  the  last." 

Descending  the  stairs,  and  passipg  from  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  intervening  passage  to  the 
small  apartment  they  had  first  entered,  she 
opened  the  folding-doors,  that  fronted  the  en- 
trance, and  they  folbwed  her  iilto  a  long  apart- 
ment^ the  whole  extent  of  the  house,  of  which 

the  vestibule  formed  a  continuation :  the  walls 

'* '       .       ,  *'  .  ' •  *  »  • 
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and  floor-cloth,  and  ornaments,  assimilating ;  at 
the  opposite  end  similar  glass  doors  opened  upon 
a  spacious  and  elevated  platform,  that  descended 
by  steps  to  an  extensive  lawn,  surrounded  by 
evergreens  :   the  balcony  was  covered   by    aD 
awning  of  sailclothi  impervious  to  the  weather ; 
and  shaded  in  front  by  scarlet  drapery,  that 
only  admitted  a  view  of  the  green  expanse  to 
the  room  within,  which,  uniting  with  th^  ea- 
trance,  formed  a  long  gallery,  opening  to  the 
grounds  on  each  side  the  house,  by  which  they 
were  divided.    In  this  room  the  family  always 
resided  when  Lord  Nelson  was  at  Merton ;  it  had 
every  requisite  for  the  comforts  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  constant  residence  in  any  season;  con- 
tracted by  closing  the  intermediate  doors,  or  ex- 
tended by  admitting  the  balconies  to  its  length, 
it  was  the  dancing-room  for  a  small  or  large 
party,  the  breakfast-room  for  a  family,  or  an 
extended  circle.   Grecian  lamps  descended  from 
its  ceiling,  and  its  walls  were  covered  with  very 
fine  drawings  of  Italian  architecture  and  cabinet 
pictures ;  upon  the  tables,  that  on  each  side  oc- 
cupied its  length,  with  intervening  sofas,  va- 
rious articles  of  beauty  and  curiosity  wefe  placed; 
amongst  which  was  an  exquisitely  wrought  figure 
of  Britannia  in  silver,  with  all  her  ensigns,  plaoed 
on  a  pedestal  of  the  same,  upon  which  was  an 
inscription  to  the  Lord  of  the  Nile,  to  whom  it 
was  an  offering ;  the  whole  standing  about  two 
feet  high ;  two  very  fine  alabaster  vases,  filled 
with  clusters  of  flowers,  enamelled  in  their  na- 
tural colours,  once  the  ornaments' of  the  toilette 
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of  Marie-Antoinette,  Qdeen  of  France ;  fine  spe- 
cimens of  china,  and  treasures,  firom  Hercula* 
neom.  One  glazed  picture  particularly  arrested 
the  attention  of  Fanny,  more  interesting  than  the 
section  of  an  Italian  palace ;  it  presented  at  a 
g;Iance  the  interior  of  the  minds  of  those  whose 
names  are  destined  to  live  along  with  Tinie,  till 
Time  shall  be  no  more; — ^it  was  a  letter  from 
Bonaparte,  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  taken 
amongst  some  intercepted  papers,  which  were 
aent  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Maples.  He 
therein  asserts  his  determination  to  destroy  the 
£nglish  fleet,  drive  our  army  out  of  Egypt,  and 
retake  Malta.  Lord  Nelson  was  present;  and 
Sir  William  passed  it  to  him :  he  retuined  it  in 
silence,  after  having  written  with  a  pencil  upon 
ity  and  which  remained  very  legible  in  his  own 
peculiar  writing,  "  Mark  the  end  P 

^  It  was  there,^  said  the  housekeeper,  pointing 
to  the  platform,  '^  on  which  Lord  Nelson  used  to 
walk,  and  call  his  quarter-deck ;  there  be  would 
often  turn  in,  and  play  with  his  niecesj  showing 
them  how  to  splice  a  mast  with  two  bits  of  stick  he 
had  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  life  of  the  house,'' 
said  she,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her 
hand ;  ''  I  wish  he  had  not  left  Merton  the  last 
timer 

Fanny  was  going  to  echo  the  wish,  when,  in 
a  blaze  of  effulgence,  the  radiant  word  '*  Tra- 
falgar" shone  before  her  mental  view.  **  He 
died  as  he  lived,"  said  she,  '^  for  the  good  of  his 
country  !^ 

After  making  every  proper  acknowledgment  to^ 
the  obliging  domestic,  Mr.  Bonville  and  his 
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daughter  took  leave  of  Merton*  As  they  de- 
scended the  lawBi  a  small  mulbeiry  tree,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  palisade,  was  pointed  ovtto  them. 
Lord  Nelson  had  planted  itl  Upon  the  lake 
within  the  boundary  of  the  grounds,  a  fmncifiil 
little  boat  was  floating,^  on  which  the  name  of 
Horatia  was  painted. 

''  It  is  here,^  said  ^  affectionate  attendant. 
*'  It  is  all  hers  j  may  she  lire  to  enjoy  (hem ! 
had  she  been  at  home,  you  would  have  been  es- 
tertained  better,  for  young  as  she  is,  she  has  a 
noble  heart,  and  would  honour  those  who  honoar 
the  mepiory  of  my  lord." 


CHAPTER  V. 

London,  opulent,  enlar^d,  and  fltill 
Inonasiiig  London  I  Babylon  of  old 
Not  moce  the  glory  of  the  earth,  than  she 
A  more  acoomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now. 

Fanny's  retrospective  pleasure  kept  her  silent 
till  she  entered  London.  Passing  over  Black- 
f liars -bridge,  they  drove  to  an  hotel  in  Bridge- 
street  ;  where,  after  having  passed  a  day  of  so 
much  occupation  and  exercise,  repose  was  as 
delightfid  as  it  was  restorative.  The  morning 
*^  cries  of  London**  recalled  Fanny  to  her  recol- 
lection, and  the  plan  of  the  day  was  entered  upon 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over.  Ancient  London, 
those  parts  that  identified  and  illastrated  history, 
was  more  an  object  of  her  curiosity  than  its  mo- 
dem attractions ;  these  were  to  be  met  with  east 
of  Temple-bar,  and  that  direction  they  first  par- 
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sued*    Ske  was  a  stranger  td  that  unmeaning 
vi^iettley  which  would  seek  to  abasb  the  inex- 
perienced by  attaching  aay  distinction  Uf  a  place, 
because  it  was  at  one  of  the  cardinal  points^ 
rather  than  the  other,  in  the  gratification  of 
curiosity.    Hie  Tower  had  an  equal  claim  with 
the  Palace;  and  there,  in  common  with  the  taste 
of  erery  rustic,  who  actually  or  ideally  visits 
London,  she  first  went.^    Beneath  the  towers  of 
Julins  her  imagination  was  carried  backwards  to 
the  early  history  of  her  country,    f'  Shadows'' 
of  those  that  stnick  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
passed  in  her  mind's  review.   The  holy  Henry — 
the  credulous  Clarence — the  youthful  princes! 
and  her  feelings  thrilled  with  recollective  horror» 
aa  she  stood  amidst  the  scenes  where  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  their  deaths  was  acted.    The  dress 
of  the  yeomanry  of  the  guards  recalled  the  mag** 
nificent  court  of  the  eighth  Henry :  their  appear* 
ance  and  respectful  assiduity  to  show  the  place 
pleased  her  much ;  and  she  observed  to  her  father, 
Aat  the  vital  politeness  of  the  court  infused  iu 
spirit  even  to  those  appendages  that  could  not 
be  supposed  to  participate  in  its  refinements. 
The  horse  annoury,  a»  showing  Ae  military 
costume  of  the  successive  kings  of  England,  and 
the  implements  of  torture^  provided  by  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  more  than  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
amongst  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
attracted  her  reflecting  mind.  The  regaUa,  where 
the  rich  jewds  from  <*  either  Ind,'*  shone  as  in 
the  darkn^s  of  their  tfative  nrine ;  the  menagarie, 
wliere  the  animals,  foreign  to  her  native  land, 
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but  familiar  to  her  imaginatioDy  were  objects  of 
ber  Kvelj  attention*  Ai  sbe  repassed  the  gate 
of  the  venerable  fortress,  she  thought  of  the 
many  gallant  spirits  it  had  inclosed,  and  of  the 
forebodings  with  which  they  had  entered  it ;  and 
her  visit  to  the  Tower  of  London  seemed  to  au- 
thenticate all  the  events  recorded  in  its  history. 

'*  And  now,  dear  papa/'  said  she,  ''  let  ns  re- 
pair to  Crosby-place.  Mrs.  Granville  tells  me 
part  of  that  ancittt  honse  is  standing,  the  re* 
sidenoe  of  Richard,  before  he  sdzed  the  crown."* 

**  It  is  in  Bishopsgate,  or  rather  Great  St 
Helea%  where  the  clergy  and  nobility  three  or 
foor  hundred  years  ago  resided,  as  the  iiouses 
in  DeVonshire-square  and  Laurence  Poultency 
evince.  The  latter  was  the  residence  of  that 
Duke  of  Buctdngham,  who  was  an  instrument 
of  Gloster's  ambition^  and  to  whom  Shakes- 
peare^ with  the  authority  of  history,  to  which 
he  generally  adheres,  assigned  poetical  justice. 
They  now  are  inhabited  by  merchants,  men  who 
have  contributed  by  their  enterprise  and  libe- 
rality to  extend  and  support  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation  amidst  idl  the  kingdoms  <^  the 
earth ;  and  who  would  not  sanction  any  whiniog 
or  cruel  usurper  to  wear  its  crown,  whilst  one 
legal  head  remained  to  claim  it.^ 

They  dismissed  the  carriage  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Helen's,  and  ware  readily  directed  to  the 
object  of  their  inquiry.  The  large  and  antient 
mansion,  built  by  aSir  John  Crosbie  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  is  now  divided,  and  par- 
oelled  out  into  extensive  ware-rooms  and  private 
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dW^Uii^B;  b«l  the  grand  hall,  or  hanqueling^ 
room,  retains   its  original  appearance,   space 
b^'g  alone  requisite  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  BOW  applied^    Its  architectare  and  oma-' 
ments  were  of  the  pure  gotbic ;  its  high*raised 
ix>of,  from  whence  the  richly  carved  ribs  de- 
soeoded  below  the  finely  pointed  windows,  in- 
spired a  solemn  feeling,  and  as  they  stood  within 
the  veeesa  of  a  deep  oriel  at  the  end,  surveying 
the  vast  extent,  visions  of  the  past,  records  of 
bdngs  long^*long  since  gone  by,  glanced  ovet 
their  minds,  and  almost  flitted  before  their  eyes. 
''  Yon  do  not  possess  that  frigid  philosophy, 
that  would  have  excluded  you  from  Johnson's 
friendshipii"  said  Mr.  Bonville  to  his  daughter ; 
*^  but  this  place  excites  no  respect  for  virtue, 
neither   will    our   piety  or  our  patriotism  be 
animated  by  die  scenes  where  Richard  played 

his  part/* 

''  Oh  yes,  papa — ^if  vice  to  be  hated  need  but 
to  be  seen,  we  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  by  look- 
ing upon  its  contrast." 

Once  more  before  she  left  the  hall  she  turned 
ngfffi  to  view  its  vast  extent,— ^at.  hall,  where' 
the  marriage  feast  of  the  weak  and  nnpttied  I^ady 
Anne  so  soon  succeeded  the  funeral  meats  of  heif 
£dwiN:d*s  father. 

.  ''  As  the  day  is  so  fine,  we  will  defer  visiting 
St.  PauFs  till  another  day.  I  will  take  you 
aloi^  some  of  the  principal  streets,  and  amongst 
the  squarea^  where  the  nobility  of  our  own  times 
lestde ;  we  will  then  take  a  boat  at  Westminster, 
and  oome  down  the  river,  from  whence  you  will 
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see  tbe  tbiet  fine  Wridgea^  the.bMMf  of  wUck  u 
only  inferior  to  their  aocoramodadon." 

Pawing  »p  Holborii^  Mr.  Bonville  directed  die 
allifiitiMi  of  bis  daagfater  to  um  opouog  cm*  tbe 
fight,  marked  '  Ely-place.'  **  We  hav«  nort  doae 
with  Bichafd  yet,"  said  he.  *^  Yott  raaseinbcr, 
at  the  summoiied  council  in  the  Tower,  wiuMi 
t^e  destruction  of  Hastings  was  deteraiined  opon, 
the  assumed  ease  and  pleasantry  of  the  prMector, 
the  mask  of  cordiality  and  gaiety  he  wore  when 
he  addressed  Morton,  Bishop  o£  Ely,  a  man 
ioimiciU  to  liis  views,  and  thertfetCr  hatefal  to 
him,  displaying  a  trait  in  his  ofatfraetet  that  our 
historians  have  deigned  to  notice,  and  whieh 
Shakspeare,  with  that  minute  disciiminatlofi 
^bicb  always  attaads  him,  has  thus  detailed*! 

RicMmrd,  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  y/fBS  last  in  Hoibom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  id  your  gpurden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  them. 

Ely,  Maxry  I  will,  my  Lord^  with  ill  my  listft^ 

*'  Rid  of  the  prelate,  whose  dispositioii.  was 
adverse  to  his  projects,  he  hnmediately  iini»lds 
his  desigps  to  Buckifighaair-rhiis  tool,  his  dape^ 
and  victim.  Historians  fix  this  poitentoas 
council  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,>  .the  time  whea 
we  mBy  supplose  the  good  Bishop's  strawberries 
were  ripe.*' .... 

''  Thank  you,  papa;  1  shoajd  have  been  s<my 
to  have  passed  up  Uolbom. without  having  had 
Ely-place  pointed  out  to  me." 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Mr,  Bonville,.  ar«hly,  «yoa 
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^*  Oh  noy  no,  p«pa;  proud  ai  I  should  be  in 
the  pmence  of  my  prince^  it  would  be  where  he 
retains  all  his  dignity,  which  is  not  incompatible 
widi  condescension;  but  Hal,  in  Easteheap^  is 
Hemy  oat  of  place,  which  I  have  no  desire  to 
idenlafy*  When  he  resnmes  himself  at  Sbriewi^ 
bury,  I  am  piond  to  acknowledge  him  ;  bat  my 
heavt  pays  him  the  most  willing  homage,  wheit 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  *  true  prince/  be 
adds  new  hononrs  to  the  upright  judge  who  had 
TepiH>ved  his  follies.'' 

The  mignonette,  that  dispenses  its  rich  per* 
fumes  from  the  gardens  and  verandas  of  the 
sqoares  through  which  they  passed,  was  de& 
cious  to  Fanny,  reviving  with  feelings  of  tran- 
sltoty  bliss  her  dear  Woodfield;  sweet  as  a 
sO:aia  of  music^  blended  with  our  happiest  recol- 
lections Atrived  at  the  waterside,  Mr.  Bon« 
ville  took  a  boat :  the  remembrance  of  her  brother 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  when  he  had  sbt  at  her 
sidev  attended  to  her  accommodation,  held  her 
hand  ia  his,  and  soothed  her  momentary  appre« 
bensioBs  i  bat  she  suppressed  every  pensive  re- 
troapectiosi  that  would  interrupt  the  enjoyment 
bee  Uad  father  designed  her,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  tfae-pleasare  of  sitting  so  much  at  ease^  whilst 
the  objects  she  surveyed  appeared  a  passing 
pageantry  for  her  particular  amusement.  They 
amved  at  tbcir  hotel  to  dinner ;  and  a  review  of 
what  they  had  seen  i^  the  day  supplied  abundant 
matter  for  oeavefsation. 
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*'  It  18  with  LondaD,''  said  Fany,  '^m  ithM» 
been  with  empiies,  commencing  in  the  east,  and 
proceeding  gradually  westward. ' 

<'  Traer  replied  Mr.  Bonville,  ''  if  we  may 
compare  little  things  with  great,  leamilig  aod  the 
arts  have  travelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
as  this  vast  city  has  grown  from  White*C3M4»eI 
to  White-Hall ;  but  you  wodd  not  like  to  tldnk 
that  in  iu  transatlantic  progress^  Londcm  ahonld 
share  the  ftite  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  so  mighty 
in  their  day ;  yet  if  the  state  of  the  world  is  de» 
stined  to  be  progressive,  as  its  dawning  was  in  the 
east,  so  shall  its  setting  glory  be  in  the  westJ* 

^  The  genins  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ener* 
gies  of  her  sons,  forbid  ?*  said  Fanny ;  *'  long  may 
its  son  keep  above  the  horizon,  and  its  ensana- 
tions  alone  gild  the  banks  of  the  Snsquehaaa  T 
Mr.  Bonville  smiled  npon  his  girl ;  be  loTed  the 
sallies  of  her  mind,  and  even  the  frolics  of  her 
fancy ;  the  fountain  from  which  they  sprang  was 
pnre,  and  the  stream  sparkled  in  her  path,  and 
invigorated  her  life.  A  heavy  shower  fell  during 
dinner,  and  subsided  to  soft  and  gentle  rain* 

**  We  are  very  fortunate,*'  said  Mr.  BoaviUe; 
^  the  dnst  will  be  allayed,  and  we  compelled  to 
semain  at  home  this  evening,  which  will  rest  yao, 
as  the  shower  will  refresh  the  air :  what  have  you 
got  with  you  to  pass  on  a  rainy  evening,  so  as  we 
may '  not  count  the  eave-drops  as  they  fall  f  ^ 

**  1  have  got  my  travelling  friend  and  com* 
panion,**  said  she ;  '<  Madoc ;  beautifol  in  poesy, 
imagery,  and  sentiment,  as  it  is,  those  are  but 
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'Secondary  to  the  fraternal  charm  that  pervades 
its  pages,  that  binds  Madoc  to  his  sister,  and 
Goervjl  to  her  brother.  I  have  also  got  my  little 
che^s  board,  and  Lilliputian  men,  and  that  never- 
failing  s6tirce  of  amusement,  my  needle;  one  of 
the  few.  advatitages  we  have  over  you,  papa : 
which  of  the  three  do  you  choose  f 

''  The  magician  Southey  shall  transport  us 
into  Wales,  Fanny.'' 

''  The  poet  Southey  shall  transport  us  when 
we  are  there,  papa ;  so  now,''  said  she,  taking  the 
i>ook  from  her  work-bag, ''  for  a  ramble  by  moon- 
light amidst  its  mountains  with  Lewellyn.'' 

And  such  is.  the  power  of  poetry  over  hearts 
that  own  its  sway,  that  within  a  few  steps  of  all 
that  was  gay  and  all  that  was  busy  in  the  Lon- 
iloA  world,  its  existence  was  shut  out ;  whilst  ^'  the 
rocks  and  shores,  the  forests  and  everlasting  hills 
of  Wales,  smiled  in  their  sunshine''  before  them. 

On  the  following  morning  they  walked  to  Hill- 
street,  where  the  Countess  of  C.  had  arrived  the 
preceding  evening. 

Without  the  assumption  of  wisdom  on  her  part, 
every  hour  passed  in  such  society  might  be  thus 
marked  down. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  spare  Miss  Bonville  to 
jne,  the  whole  of  to-morrow,  and  favour  us  with 
your  company  to  dinner  at  five  o'clock ;  do  not 
make  any  engagement  for  the  evening,  when  we 
three  will  go  *  soberly*  to  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  private 
box  at  ])rury-Lane, where  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
is  to  be  perfprmed :'  what  is  your  present  object, 
Mr.;  Bonville  r" 
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'*  Westminster  Abbey,  my  lady,  and  St.  PauFs.* 

''  I  shall  not  leave  home  to-day/*  said  she ; 
*^  give  me  your  company  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  my  carriage  shall  convey  you  there ;  keep  it 
out  the  whole  morning ;  fond  as  Miss  Bon  viUe  is 
of  walking,  we  must  restrain  her  for  her  own 
good/' 

When  the  carriage  was  announced.  Lady  C. 
repeated,  ^'  to-morrow  morning  early,  very  early 
for  London;  ten  o'clock  if  you  please  T 

Mr.  Bonville  took  his  daughter  through  West- 
minster-Hall ;  by  the  venerable  antiquity  of  which 
she  was  particularly  struck,  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.    It  was  only  by  association,  the 
House  of  Commons  excited  any  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  tapestry  of 
the  more  spacious  House  of  Lords,  were  very 
impressive.      They  proceeded   to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  entered  at  the  Poets  Comer,  where  the 
ashes  of  those  reposed,  whose  minds  the  limits  of 
the  visible  world  could  not  contain.  Of  him,  who, 
'*  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  did  presume,  an 
earthly  guest.''  His  monument,whose  fancy  '^  ex- 
hausted worlds,  and  then  created  new."" 

Amidst  the  splendour  of  wealth,  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  the  enterprise  of  cominerce,  that  sur- 
rounded the  exterior  of  the  venerable  pile,  all 
within  was  solemn  silence. 

The  pillarM  arch  was  over  their  head. 
Beneath  their  feet  the  bones  of  the  dead  I 

With  silent  step  they  proceeded ;  silent  in  re- 
verence to  the  place :  when  thv  Softly  sweiuog 
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notes  of  the  organ  rose  gradaally  upon  the  ear, 
ttkt  spirit  of  Handel  commemorated  itself  in  the 
soothing  strains  that  accompanied  the  words  of 
heavenly  consolaiioDi  ^^  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth ;"  and  Fanny,  as  she  paused  to 
listen,  involuntarily  joined  the  divine  song.   The 
common  objects  of  curiosity  bad  little  power  to 
interest,  whilst  the  exquisite  architecture  of  the 
building  excited  the  liveliest  admiration.    Under 
the  impression  of  feelings,  pensive,  serious,  ^nd 
sublime,  she  viewed  the  window  at  White-Hall, 
from  whence,  by  an  excess  in  cruelty,  at  which 
every  generous  bosom  shudders  with  aggravated 
horror,  the  amiable,  accomplished,  but  misguided 
Charles  Stuart  was  led    to  death,  by  a  party 
vvhose  ambition  aspired  to  prerogative  as  uncon- 
stitutional as  his  own ;  and  under  the  impression 
that  tender  and  gentle  minds  receive  from  the 
contemplation  of  suffering  and  unfortunate  roy- 
alty, she  shed  tears  for  his  unhappy  fate.    After 
the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  shall 
not  the  tears  of  such  a  being,  so  amiable,  so 
virtuous,  fall  like  balm  upon  his  hapless  name ! 

Passing  the  intervening  streets  with  rapidity, 
they  were  put  down  at  the  north  door  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  affected 
by  sensible  objects,  the  sensations  excited  by 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  Paul's  Church, 
were  very  distinct;  Fanny  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing  appropriated  to  divine  worship ;  it  ap« 
peared  to  her  the  magnificent  temple  of  de- 
parted heroes  and  sages,  and  the  feelings  it  in- 
spired were  sacred  to  their  memories.    Never 
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bad  any  roof  rtseii  between  bier  and  beaven  so 
high  as  that  which  bounded  the  vast  expand 
above ;  sublime  in  its  dim  religious  light,  and  in 
its  visible  magnitude,  she  looked  around  in  the 
trembling  consciousness  of  her  own  littleness. 
A  few  steps  further,  under  the  lofty  dome,  and 
she  approached  the  grave  of  Nelson, — he  who 
was  BO  mighty  before^  now  *^  three  steps  com* 
passed  his  grave/'  The  flags  that  he  had  bowed 
to  that  of  Britain  seemed  yet  to  pay  homage  to 
his  name,  and  waved  in  gloomy  grandeur  over 
their  heads.  Mr.  Bonville  felt  her  trembling  arm 
as  it  rested  upon  his,  and  led  her  to  the  surround- 
ing statues;  but  still  her  eye  reverted  to  the 
brass  pavement  that  covered  the  brave,  to  the 
pendants  that  hung  heavily  above. 

The  evening  was  fine,  and- after  dinner  Mr. 
Bonville  proposed  a  walk.  They  went  leisurely  up 
Fleet-street,  surveying  the  beautiful  articles  that 
the  shop  windows  presented,  when  Fanny  was 
surprised  by  Mr.  Bonville's  turning  suddenly 
down  a  gloomy  passage,  from  the  entrance 
of  whfch  she  almost  involuntarily  hung  back; 
emerging  very  gladly  at  its  extremity  upon  a 
paved  court,  surrounded  by  antique  buildings  and 
venerable  trees.  Proceeding,  they  entered  upon  a 
fine  terrace,  from  which  they  looked  down  upon 
an  area,  inclosed  by  iron  palisades,  and  bounded 
in  front  by  the  Thames,  that  flowed  beneath  its 
embanked  walls ;  thither  they  advanced^  and  the 
transition  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  tmd  so 
delightful,  that  Fanny  almost  fancied  it  enchant- 
ment, and  sure  she  was  it  was  enchanting.  Broad 
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gravel  walks  eucircled  a  spacious  grass-plot, 
shrubs  grew  on  its  borders,  and  mignonette  pro* 
fusely  covered  the  mould ;  the  view  on  one  side, 
the  noble  river;  on  the  other,  the  ancient  build- 
ings, seen  through  the  lofty  trees  in  sombre  still- 
ness. 

**  Here,**  said  Mr.  Bonville,  **  your  taste  for 
antiqaity  may  have  ample  food.  This  place  was 
founded  by  the  Knights  Templars  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem."—**  St.  John  !"  said  Fanny  involun- 
tarily, and  unnoted  by  herself  as  by  her  father. 
**  More  than  nine  hundred  years  ago  ;  a  band 
of  military  monks,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
oppose  the  enemies  of  Christianity  by  the  sword. 
When  their  order  declined  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  and  now  is  appropriated  to  the 
•tudents  of  the  law,  a  sort  of  university  for  those 
who  are  destined  for  its  practice.^' 

*'  I  should  prefer  its  study  toils  practice,", said 
Fanny,  '*  as  the  consequence  of  leaving  this  sweet 
seelusion  for  the  throng  of  wrangling  courts. 
How  retired  it  must  have  been  when  first  founded 
on  the  solitary  banks  of  the  Thames !  Even  now, 
in  the  very  centre  of  London,  and  in  view  of  all 
the  business  of  the  river,  something  of  its  original 
quietness  prevails.  I  hope,  papa,  we  may  return 
to  it  again  before  we  leave  London." 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Bon- 
ville apd  Fanny  were  set  down  in  Hill-street,  and 
most  kindly  received  by  Lady  C. 

"  By  appointing  this  early  hour,"  said  her 
ladyship,  **  1  mean  to  take  Miss  Bonville  through 
the  Park,  before  the  world. hereabouts  is  awake. 
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and  afterwards  show  her  a  London  moming's 
amasement/' 

Mr.  BonviUe  availed  himself  of  this   oppor- 
tuoiiy  to  transact  some  business  on  Sir  Charles 
Seymour^s  account  in  the  city,  and  when  he  had 
seen  the  carriage  depart,  he  proceeded  there.  After 
passing  Piccadilly,  the  coachman  drove  down 
Constitution  Hill,  and  in  front  of  the  Qaeen^s 
palace,  through  Buckingham  gate,  to  the  Ken- 
sington road,  till  they  reached  the  last  gate  that 
entered  Hyde  Park,  which  they  passed,  and  took 
its  whole  circuit,  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine 
river,  to  its  utmost  extremity.  Fanny  was  charmed 
by  its  rural  beauty,  its  verdant  turf,  and  fine 
spreading  trees,  and  expressed  surprise,  raiionai 
rather  than  ruHic  surprise,  that  not  any  company 
was  to  be  seen  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  attractions  of  the  drive,  as  they 
had  only  passed  one  carriage,  containing  nursery 
maids  and  children. 

**  Dissipation,  and  late  hours.  Miss  Bonville,** 
said  her  ladyship,  **  are  at  variance  with  all  the 
purest  enjoyments  of  mind  and  person.  The  morn- 
ing air,  so  fresh  and  reviving,  is  never  breathed 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fashion ;  nor  do 
they  ever  see  the  rising  sun,  but  perchance  when 
returning  from  those  amusements  by  which  their 
spirits  are  exhausted,  and  their  energies  run 
down,  hastening  to  close  their  weary  eyes  upon 
all  the  primal  beauties  of  the  day.'' 

'*  I  should  think,"  said  Fanny,  very  modestly, 
**  that  the  real  distinctions  of  the  great  could  be 
maintained  and  acknowledged  without  perverting 
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the  order  of  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  tlipse 
only  who  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness  that  need 
lie  down  late.  If  pleasure  can  only  be  attained 
by  illuminated  rooniSi  a  Lapland  clime  must  be 
more  favourable  to  enjoyment  than  ours." 

**  It  is  the  privilege  of  age/'  said  her  ladyship, 
pleased  with  the  remarks  of  the  ingenuous  girl, 
'*  to  inveigh  against  the  present  times ;  but  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  world ;  1  know  its  nature  is 
destined  to  perpetual  change,  and  that  in  the 
progress  much  good  is  attained.  Yet  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  in  my  youth  time  was  not  thus  in- 
verted. When  I  was  young,  the  finest  ladies  were 
early  risers;  dined  at  four,  drove  to  the  Mall  in  St. 
J  ames^sPark, where,  full  dressed, they  promenaded 
that  fashionable  walk  till  tea-time ;  after  which, 
they  went  to  the  theatre,  and  partook  of  its 
amusement,  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  drama,  that  five  acts  were  to  re- 
present; after  which  they  returned  home,  satis*' 
fied  to  go  to  rest  at  midnight.  They  bad  then 
time  in  the  morning  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  accountable  beings,  and  the  acquaints 
ance  with  their  families  and  themselves,  from 
which  I  do  not  consider  the  most  elevated  sta- 
tion of  life  exempt.  Even  then,  there  were  Lady 
Townleys,  who  despised  this  sobriety  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  they  were  few;  like  meteors  they  dazzled, 
and  expired,  whilst  the  more*  fixed  stars  slipne 
with  steady  and  unclouded  ray." 

They  were  now  approaching  Cumberland  gate ; 
Lady  C  looking  at  her  watch,  pulled  the  check 
string ;  **  Home  !**  and  they  drove  in  that  direc- 
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lion.     Dear  English  word,  whoBe  influence  no 
Britiab  bosom,  whatever  the  rank,  disowns ! 

*<  It  is  now  twelve,"  said  her  ladyship ;  '^  we 
1^  too  early  to  make  our  calls ;  we  will  take  a 
little  refreshment  at  home,  the  servants  and  horses 
may  do  the  same,  and  then  resume  our  ride." 
On  entering  the  room,  Lady  C.  went  directly  to 
the  letter  rack.   **  Ah !  a  packet  from  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin !  did  not  we  do  well  to  come  here  r"  It  con- 
tained a  few  lines  from  his  lordship,  giving  a 
summary  and  favourable  account  of  their  health 
and  spirits  when  the  pilot  boat  left  them,  and  the 
promise  of  writing  at  large  from  Madeira;  in* 
closed  was  a  letter  from  Edgar  to  his  sister,  which 
was  almost  a  duplicate  of  his  lordship's.    The 
drive  was  now  confined  to  the  streets,  which  were 
crowded  with  carriages,  containing  elegant  com- 
pany ;  consequently  several  ladies  on  whom  the 
Countess  called  were  from  home,  and   as  h^r 
footman  gave  the  cards,  she  said,  *^  I  have  added 
your  card  withmine,  Miss Bonville;  that  should 
you  ever  meet  those,  to  whom  I  should  be  glad 
to  introduce  you,  your  name  will  not  be  un- 
known.'' 

To  this  refined  politeness  its  object  could  only 
bow  her  acknowledgments.  A  gig  then  passed 
them,  in  which  a  handsome  young  man,  driven 
by  his  servant,  was  seated.  He  bowed  very  re- 
spectfully to  Lady  C,  and  was  driven  rapidly 
forward- 

'*  That  young  man,'*  said  her  ladyship,  ^^  pos- 
sesses very  uncommon  talents,  at  least  what  are 
considered  such  in  this  country ;  an  ex  tempera- 
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neous  effusion  of  poetry,  appropriate  to  the  pass- 
ing events  of  the  day,  and  the  company  present; 
whose  characters  he  quickly  discriminates.  He 
accompanies  himself  upon  the  piano-forte  with 
great  taste,  and  as  he  possesses  a  sweet  voice, 
the  effect  never  fails  to  please.  The  poetry,  as 
yoa  may  suppose,  partakes  of  *  the  butter  wo- 
man's rate  to  market,^  but  it  is  of  a  nature  that 
disarms  criticism,  and  though  generally  personal, 
scarce  ever  gives  offence.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  own  world  he  is  considered  volatile,  to  say 
the  best  of  him,  and  that  the  rich  and  rare  talents 
he  possesses  are  not  excited  to  any  solid  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  the  society  I  have  met  him  he  is 
perfectly  correct,  and  keeps  his  place  there  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  dextrous  display 
of  those  never-failing  talents.  He  is  considered 
a  scholar,  has  had  a  gentleman's  education,  and 
is  very  young;  possibly  we  may  meet  with  him 
this  morning.'' 

**  I  wish  we  may,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  I  have 
ever  considered  an  improvisatore  as  a  being  of 
inspiration,  which  this  country  never  produces ; 
the  English  genterally  thinking  twice  before  they 
speak,  and  sometimes  thinking  so  much  as  not 
to  speak  at  all." 

They  were  now  driven  up  to  a  portico,  where 
several  carriages  were  in  waiting;  amongst  which 
was  the  gig  of  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
that  Fanny  immediately  recognised.  The  cha- 
racter of  Lady  C.  preceded  her  rank,  and  she  was 
received  with  marked  deference  and  respect :  ho- 
nourable to  those  by  whom  it  was  paid. 
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'*  Mr.  Locke,^  said  the  lady  of  the  manaaoo, 

was  just  sitting  dowa  to  the  piano ;  will  it  be 
agreeable  to  your  ladyship  to  hear  him,  or  shall 
we  impose  silence  upon  hini  ?* 

^*  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  this  op- 
portunity y*^  replied  her  ladyships  **  and  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  Mr.  Locke's  proceeding.*^ 

The  young  man  reseated  himself  at  the  in- 
strument, and  ran  over  its  keys  with  a  light  pre- 
ladatory  finger,  that  arrested  Fanny's  whole  at- 
tention.   He  then  began  to  aing.    The  oieasore 
of  his  verse,  and  its  accompaniments,  were  that 
of  a  simple  ballad;  it  frequently  varied,  and 
was  intermixed  with  pleasing  symphonies.     He 
seemed  to  ta|ce  up  the  distinctions  of  each  as 
by  intuition ;  scarce  any  one  present  bat  had  a 
husband,  father,  or  brother,  who  had  displayed 
bravery,  and  gained  glory,  with  their  great  com- 
mander Wellington,  and  no  foliage  presents  so 
fair  a  chaplet  for  the  muse  to  interweaTe  as  the 
laurels  gathered  by  the  brave.    Gentle  nrnrmun 
of  approbation  encouraged  the  perfonner.    He 
looked  towards  Lady  C.  and  her  young  protegfe, 
but  his  glance  was  too  unobtrusive  to  create  any 
unpleasing  consciousness.  He  still  sung : 

Bat  see  amidst  the  high-born  train 

An  artless  maid  appears ; 
Not  even  of  her  follies  vain. 

Nor  wise  above  her  years  I 

Her  simple  robe^  her  angel  face. 

Is  formed  to  win  our  love; 
Who  steals  a  charm  from  ev'iy  grace, 

M qst  thtee  tidies  charming  prove  I 
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Whilst  she  who  leads  th»  Yillage  maid 

A  trifling  world  to  see. 
Forgives  my  idle  sing-song  trade. 

And  deigns  to  smile  on  me. 

And  thus  I  eVr  have  found  and  seen 

The  wisest  and  the  best 
Most  lenient  to  the  weak  have  been> 

And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 

''  The  hectic  of  a  moment'^  passed  over  Fanny's 
cheek,  but  the  immediate  transition  to  Lady  C. 
saved  her  from  self-application :  never  to  be  dis- 
concerted is  one  of  die  creeds  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  and  though  she  did  not  belong  to  it,  yet 
the  habity  or  rather  the  principle  of  being  always 
self-collected,  answered  a  better  purpose.  The 
young  performer  ceasing  singing,  but  combining 
the  airs  he  had  played,  presented  a  very  pleasing 
diTertisementy  and  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
company  from  themselves,  to  the  skill  and  de-; 
licacy  of  the  execution. 

Before  Lady  C.  took  her  leave,  she  introduced 
Miss  Bonville  more  particularly  to  those  moat 
highly  esteemed  by  her  ladyship,  and  departed, 
pleased  by  the  impression  her  ^  village  maid" 
had  excited. 

**  We  now,"  said  her  ladyship,'^  will  call  upon 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  -— — ;  she  has  been  the 
acquaintance,  though  not  the  companion,  of  my. 
life^  and  I  have  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
associates  of  my  early  days.  Lady  — -—  is  my 
senior  in  years,  bvt  not  in  exterior ;  as  maid,!wife, 
and  dowager^  she  has  always  been  in  the^aye^ 
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circles,  and  her  house  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
London* 

As  they  drew  up  to  the  door,  a  light  caravan 
gave  way ;  it  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful 
exotics  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  floral  maturity. 

"  Oh !  how  exquisitely  beautiful/'  exclaimed 
Fanny,  with  more  animation  than  she  had  jet 
expressed  ;  '*  beautifuli  as  though  they  had  grown 
at  Woodfield !" 

The  lady  was  at  home,  and  they  were  received 
in  her  library  on  the  ground  floor.  It  was  an 
oval  room,  the  entrance  at  one  end ;  at  the  oppo- 
site one  a  large  bow  window,  sashed  to  the  ground, 
opened  upon  a  small  oblong  area,  its  boundary 
wall,  lined  by  treillage,  which  was  interwoven 
with  climbing  plants  in  flower:  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  covered  from  the  cornice  to  the  carpet 
with  splendid  books,  where  gold,  scarlet,  green, 
and  purple,  strove  for  mastery.    Though*  Lady 

had  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  her  form 

was  light,  and  her  step  agile;  her  complexion 
very  fair,  whilst  a  little  artificial  colour  supplied 
the  place  of  those  roses  that  had  yielded  to  time. 
Though  her  dress  had  not  that  dignified  pio- 
priety  that  marked  Lady  C.^s  descending  life,  yet 
it  was  not  unbecoming  her  personal  appearance. 
Though  her  figure  wanted  height,  and  her  man- 
ners dignity,  yet  there  was  so  much  apparent 
good  humour,  that  shecould  not  fail  to  prepossess^ 
and  she  expressed  the  liveliest  pleasure  at  the 
wght  of  her  old  friend.'* 

**  1  wish  your  ladyship,"  said  she,  '•  wotiid  have 
honoured  my  rooms.  lA'st  night  with  your  ptt^ 
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sence,  but  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  it;  they 
(lid  not  open  till  twelve  o'clock.  The  illustrious 
warrior,  my  countryman,  was  here;  we  bad  a 
brilliant  evening.  The  rooms  were  enchanting; 
I  had  the  finest  collection  of  flowers  and  plants 
Macarry  could  produce.'* 

''  Those  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see,''  said  Lady 
C, ."  as  they  left  the  house  this  morning." 

**  I  am  glad  you  did ;  he  fetched  them  away 
early,  and  brought  me, a  bill  for  forty  pounds  for 
the  use  of  them  ;  but  you  only  saw  one  caravan 
full,  and  I  had  six.  Would  la  belle  paysanne/' 
said  she,  looking  towards  Fanny,  "  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  rooms  r  they  are  in  the  exact  state 
they  were  last  night,  excepting  the  plants." 

^*  I  am  sure  she  would/^  said  Lady  C,  rising 
from  her  seat ; ''  so  would  une  vieille  femme :  W€ 
will  follow  your  ladyship." 

The  circular  staircase  led  direct  to  the  spacious 
drawing-room;  down  the  middle  of  which  the 
card-tables  were  placed  in  line,  covered  to  the 
ground  with  fine  purple  cloth,  bordered  with  the 
richest  gold  lace :  the  four  large  chairs  that  sur- 
rounded each  were  the  same,  and  over  every 
table  a  superb  glass  lustre  was  suspended;  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  corresponded  in  magnifi- 
cence, which  Fanny  thought  was  very  suitable  to 
tiie  rank  of  its  owner,  without  feeling  any.  other 
leoisation  than  to  be  a  passing  observer.  A  doer, 
at  its  upper  end,  opened  to  a  small  room,  which, 
^bm  its^  size,  form,  and  aspect,  was  evident^ 
above  the  library ;  it  contained  various  speciniens 
of  natural  and  artificial  beauty ;  tropical  birds 
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preserTed  with  the  nicest  art;  shells  of  the 
finest  texture  and  polish ;  japan  cabinets  con- 
taining French  flowers  of  most  exquisite  de- 
licacy, and  Asiatic  perfuoies  of  Arabian  odour. 
One  small  cabinet  of  plate  glass  aUracted  Fan- 
ny's particular  attention;  its  contents,  secured 

by  a  gold  key,  suspended  to  a  chain  Lady 

always  wore  around  her  neck,  were  miniature  pic- 
tures, resemblances  of  the  different  branches  of 
her  ladyship^s  family,  amongst  which  were  several 
beauttftil  women  and  very  handsome  men  ;  three* 
were  severally  encircled  with  diamonds  or  pearls, 
and  were  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  so 
as  to  exhibit  them  with  the  best  effect.  Her  lady- 
ship obligingly  opened  the  doors,  to  give  her 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  with- 
out restraint,  and  was  very  much  gratified  by  Miss 
Bonville  unconsciously  selecting  the  resemblance 
of  her  mother,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing picture. 

Throwing  open  a  door,  near  to  that  by  which 
they  had  entered ;  '*  But  here,'*  said  her  ladyship^ 
**  was  the  scene  of  my  triumph  last  night." 

It  was  a  long  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  muslin  drap^,  lined  with  rose- 
coloured  silk;  coved  recesses,  fronting  each  other 
down  the  sides  of  the  room^  contained  small 
sofas ;  a  rich  diamond  cut  lustre  hung  firom  its 
ceiling,  and  at  its  extremity,  large  folding  glass 
doors  opened  upon  along  balcony,  that  hung  over 
the  verdant  area  below ;  at  the  far  end  of  whidk 
an  immense  mirror  reflected  the  beautifol  plants 
that  had  been  arranged  there ;  with  the  company 
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and  lights  that  were  interspersed  in  the  room,  and 
amidst  the  foliage. 

Without  waiting  for  a  remark.  Lady ex* 

claimed, '' Ah !  but  daylight  dissolves  all  en- 
chantment. Seeing  what  it  is  this  morning,  and 
recollecting  what  it  was  last  night,  is  like  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream  of  ecstasy  to  sober  reality, 
where  the  objects  yet  remain  upon  the  fancy,  but 
all  the  unspeakable  enjoyment  is  vanished  !'^ 

Lady  C.  and  Miss  Bonville  expressed  their  ad- 
miration of  the  present  effect,  and  left  Lady 

pleased  and  gratified  at  the  acknowledged  at- 
traction of  her  rooms,  even  by  daylight. 

'*  Home,"  said  Lady  C. "  through  the  park  T 

^  You  are  too  young,  and  I  too  old,^'  said  her 

ladyship,  ^*  to  become  proselytes  to^Lady 's 

opinion  .'^ 

''  Such  conformity  to  fashion  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  me,"  said  Fanny,  *^  whose  rusticity 
even  the  sun  of  your  ladyship's  favour  cannot 

gild." 

''  Ah !  you  are  aware  that  you  were  found  out 
both  by  Mr.  Locke\<)  muse,  and  Lady  — -— .  People 
of  fashion  know  each  other  as  freemasons  do, 
by  certain  marks  peculiar  to  their  order;  but 
simplicity  of  manner,  and  dignity  of  character, 
maintain  their  own  standard,  and  assert  their  owla 
value.  From  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz-Erin  I  should 
wish  you  to  form  your  estimate  of  true  nobility ; 
by  them,  and  such  as  them,  la  belle  paysanne 
will  need  no  other  distinction  than  her  own  vir- 
tues." 

''  But  see,**  said  her  ladyship,  happily  seizing 
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the  occasion  for  preventing  her  young  friend  from 
being  unfashionably  disconcerted,  "  the  very  cir- 
comstance  I  have  wished  will  occur :  one  of  the 
royal  carriages  is  entering  the  Park;  I  hope  it  is 
the  Princess  Charlotte*  of  Wales:  would  not  you 
like  to  see  your  future  Queen  ?" 

As  the  carriage  approached,  the  Countess  of 
C  *s  coachman  drew  up.  Her  royal  highness 
bowed  to  her  ladyship,  and  Fanny  had  a  fair  view 
of  the  lovely  youthful  princess.  Her  ermine 
cap  was  not  whiter  than  her  alabaster^like  com- 
plexion, and  her  gracious  smile  and  bow  threw  a 
beautiful  radiance  around  her. 

'*  There  is  enchantment  by  day-light,**  said 
Fanny :  "  oh  happy  Princess,  beloved  by  a  thou- 
sand hearts  !.how  enviable  is  your  power  to  dis- 
pense happiness,  but  how  awful  its  responsibi- 
lity!* 

The  benevolence  of  Lady  C— — 's  disposition 
caught  enjoyment  from  the  reflection  of  it  in 
others,  and  the  animation  of  her  companion  ex- 
cited pleasure  in  herself. 

*  Such  were  the  feelingi  cor  beloved  Princett  excited;  and 
though  the  sad  reverse  shall  long  call  forth  the  sigh  of  sym> 
pathy,  when  the  tears  of  bitter  sorrow  have  ceased ;  yet  no  tri- 
bute of  affectionate  loyalty  ofiered  to  her  when  living  ihatt  be 
withdrawn.  She  is  gone,  but  her  goodness,  her  loveliness, 
the  country's  hope,  shall  be  fondly  remembered  by  every  Bri- 
tish bosom,  whose  tender  tequiem  shall  be. 

Waft  her,  angeb,  to  the  skies. 

Far  above  yon  azure  plain  y 
Glorious,  there  like  you  to  rise. 

There,  lUte  you,  for  ever  raign  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  prime  of  age. 
Composed  her  steps ;  whilst  each  majestic  motion 
Display*cl  the  old  simplicity  of  )x>mp 
Ground  her  honour'd  head.     Her  noble  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  roan, 
Ne'er  to  be  old,  till  Natures  self  decay. 

The  home  establishment  of  the  Countess  of  C. 
was  conducted  with  the  most  admirable  pro- 
priety 5  her  confidential  servants  were  advanced 
in  life^  and  experienced  in  faithfulness,  whilst 
those  whose  departments  required  more  active 
duty  were  steady  and  well  principled.  Her  house 
was  magnificent  rather  than  elegant,  and  in  its 
organization  much  of  the  state  of  older  times  ap- 
peared. To  her  equals,  she  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  intelligent  companion ;  and  to  those  whose 
talents  or  virtues  raised  to  the  distinction  of  her 
esteem  and  society,  she  was  sweetly  aiTable:  but 
her  manners  were  uniformly  dignified,  and  the 
freedom  and  laxity  of  the  present  times  never  in^ 
vaded  her  habits,  her  appearance,  or  her  prin- 
ciples ;  she  always  looked,  dressed,  and  acted,  as 
became  the  high  born  woman  of  quality. 

In  the  hour  before  dinner,  she  herself  con- 
ducted Fanny  through  some  of  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  hoase ;  pointing  out  to  her  at- 
tention the  portraits  of  her  family,  whose  sires 
had  acquired  their  well-earned  honours  as  cham- 
pions of  their  country's  freedom  in  the  senate,  or 
defenders  of  its  rights  in  the  field  ;  whilst  both  the 
sea  and  the  land  bore  testimony  to  the  *'  fame  of 
their  name." 
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cited  £  consider  this  place/'  said  Lady  C,  "  too 
^  ^  Asecrated  by  its  purpose,  to  admit  any  other 
^^^\eelings  than  gratitude  and  humility,  and  under 
piitl  those  impressions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lead  you 
ba  to  its  observation.  When  I  retire  to  this  room,  1 
endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  temporal  feel- 
ings, and  enter  it  to  commune ;  with  myself  and 
my  Creator.  This  book,^'  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  Bible,  ^'  is,  I  trust,  the  most  valued 
possession  of  every  sincere  Christian ;  it  is  the 
testament  of  ages ;  the  history  of  the  forefathers 
of  the  world ;  the  beginning  of  time ;  the  register 
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''  This  room,**  said  her  ladyship,  opening  a 
door  that  led  from  her  private  dressing-room,  **  n 
my  oratory ;  I  love  to  give  every  temporal  aid  to 
my  spiritual  duties,  to  consider  one  place  in  mj 
house  as  immediately  appropriated  to  serious 
reflection,  and  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Him 
who  preserves  and  sustains  the  whole.  Walk  for- 
ward, my  dear ;  I  trust  there  is  no  ostentation  of 
pietj  here,  but  I  should  wish  you  to  believe,  that 
amidst  the  tumultuous  dissipation  of  this  great 
city,  there  may  be,  there  are  many  hearts  lifted 
up  in  privacy  to  Him,  who  can  alone  judge  them 
rightly/^ 

Fanny  entered  the  apartment,  from  whence  ail 
exterior  objects  were  excluded,  by  its  windows  of 
semi-transparent  glass ;  a  large  bible  and  prayer- 
book  were  closed  upon  the  table,  by  the  side  of 
which  was  one  chair  and  hassock.  Over  the  fire^ 
place  hung  a  small  and  exquisitely  painted  head 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  which,  with  a  square 
ivory  box  that  stood  upon  a  side-table,  were  all 
the  decorations  of  the  room. 

"  I  consider  this  place,"  said  Lady  C,  "  too 
consecrated  by  its  purpose,  to  admit  any  other 
feelings  than  gratitude  and  humility,  and  under 
those  impressions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lead  you 
to  its  observation.  When  I  retire  to  this  room,  1 
endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  temporal  feel- 
ings, and  enter  it  to  commune. with  myself  and 
my  Creator.  This  book,^'  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  Bible/'  is,  I  trust,  the  most  valued 
possession  of  every  sincere  Christian ;  it  is  the 
testament  of  ages ;  the  history  of  the  forefathers 
of  the  world ;  the  beginning  of  time ;  the  register 
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of  its  progress  ;the  origin  of  those  laws  to  which 
the  after- wisdom  of  man  resorted  for  the  security 
of  his  kind.  I  should  think  as  meanly  of  the 
capacity  of  those  who  could  look  upon  this  book 
without  veneration,  as  I  should  feel  sorrow  and 
terror  for  such  as  do  not  receive  the  revelations  of 
the  newer  Testament  as  the  fountain  of  their 
salvation  on  earth,  and  the  anchor  of  their  hopes 
in  heaven.  This  prayer-book  is  the  pious  labours 
of  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  the 
spiritual  as  to  the  temporal  interests  of  England, 
the  name  of  Nelson.  When  I  would  address  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  mankind  in  more  extended 
communion  than  the  beautiful  prayer  bequeathed 
by  his  Son,  I  feel  comfort  and  confidence  in  avail- 
ing myself  of  those  forms,  that  devout  and  sen- 
sible men  have  adapted  to  the  wants  and  weak- 
nesses of  frail  humanity.  That  picture,  that 
beautiful  picture,  displays  the  expression  of  those 
divine  features  that  beamed  with  redeeming  love 
for  all  the  world.  I  do  not  fear  the  imputation 
of  attaching  any  further  influence  to  pictures  as 
aids  to  devotion  than  the  *  reasonable  service^  of 
my  religion,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  my  church 
allows ;  but  if  such  paintings  are  to  be  purchased 
at  an  immense  price,  and  valued  the  more  on 
account  of  their  sacred  subjects,  where  can  they 
be  placed  more  appropriate  to  their  sublime  im- 
port than  in  apartments  destined  to  meditar 
tions  upon  the  divine  original  ?  surely  more  con* 
sonant  than  in  galleries  or  halls,  where  gaiety  and 
festivity  assemble.  This  little  case  contains  that 
portion  of  my  alms,  that,  with  all  due  humility,  I 
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offer  to  my  Maker,  for  the  love  of  his  name.  Sab- 
scriptioDs  to  those  pablic  charities,  the  institation 
of  which  accords  with  my  judgment,  I  consider 
as  exacted  by  my  rank  and  fortune,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  justice  to  the  wants  of  those 
whom  misfortune  has  made  dependent  upon « the 
wealth  or  bounty  of  others ;  but  here  I  deposit  the 
cheerful  sacrifice  of  *  this  world's  good,  according 
as  my  heart  is  disposed,^  from  which  I^m  ready 
to  give,  glad  to  distribute,  and  which  I  accu- 
mulate by  abstinence  from  selfish  indulgence, 
worldly  pomp,  and  personal  gratification."  - 

''  Ab  r  thought  Fanny,  though  she  did  not 
presuipe  to  express  her  thoughts, ''  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased," 

**  Few  enter  this  room,**  continued  her  lady- 
ship :  **  had  I  not  felt  an  internal  conviction  thai 
you  have  been  nurtured  in  the  fear  and  admoni- 
tion of  your  liord,  I  should  not  have  brought 
you  here." 

The  amiable  being  whom  Lady  C.  addressed 
could  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment ;  she 
did  presume  to  kiss  the  hand  that  rested  on  the 
deposit  of  benevolence.  "  It  is  holy  ground,*'  she 
thought,  **  and  angels  minister  within  it.^ 
Lady  C«  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  away. 
*'  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  your  papa, 
Miss  Bonville,  who  I  believe  is  arrived.    All  that 
we  can  do  is  but  little ;  let  us  only  strive  to  do 
what  we  can,  and  that  I  trust  will  be  accepted.'" 
The  few  hours  that  succeeded  were  passed  at 
the. table,  and  in  animattd  observations  on  the 
events  of  the  preceding  fortnight,  so  full  of  in- 
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terest  to  the  small  party;  who  at  seven  o^clock 
were  set  down  at  Drury-jane  theatre.  The  blaze 
of  light  that  burst  upon  Fanny's  sight  as  she  ap- 
proached the  front  of  the  private  box  almost 
startled  her  sober  sense;  a  moment  she  felt 
bewildered;  the  splendid  toui  ensemble  of  the 
house,  the  classical  beauty  of  the  front  scene,  the 
elegant  company  in  the  lower  circle,  the  full 
powers  of  the  orchestra,  alternately  claimed  her 
attention,  whilst  the  combination  of  all, ''  scenes 
surpassing  fable,  yet  triie,'^  awakened  new  and 

successive  pleasure;  and  Lady 's  observation 

of  the  enchantment  of  illumination  was  pre- 
sented as  a  self-evident  truth.  But  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  the  senses  was  subservient  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  intellectual  capacities :  when  the 
scene  drew  up,  and  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  ani- 
mated the  stage,  all  their  faculties  were  occupied, 
all  their  expectations  excited,  all  their  powers 
stratified.  The  disinterested  friendship  of  the 
noble-minded  Venetian  merchant,  and  the  lighter 
bearted  gaiety  that  graced  the  high  qualifications 
>f  Bassanio,  met  her  warmest  approbation  :  the 
[gunning  of  the  scene  produced  the  efiect  of  re- 
ality; and  the  character  of  Shy  lock  was  so.  well 
personated,  thatshe  shrunk  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  nature  so  depraved.  She  could  have  loved 
the  gentle  Jessica,  and  have  sympathised  with  her 
natural  affectioB  for  Lorenzo,  but  her  filial  heart 
could  not  separate  the  duties  and  the  feelings  of 
the  daughter  from  the  attachment  of  th&mistress> 
Her  own  dear  father  was  sitting  at  her  side,  rer 
joicing  in  her  enjoyments,  and  tliough  light  and 
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the  distant  water-fall.  The  other,  crowded  with 
life  and  business,  the  voices  of  men,  and  the 
splashing  of  oars,  rescinding  in  all  their  variety, 
and  the  banks  covered  with  coalmen  and  barge- 
men ;  yet  there  was  a  freshness  from  the  river  most 
invigorating  and  salubrious ;  but  how  dead  com- 
pared with  that  which  swept  along  the  vale  ofTees, 
the  very  breath  of  Heaven  in  all  its  purity,to  which 
the  turf  that  the  foot  pressed  added  fresh  sweets, 
whilst  the  sun,  not,  as  here,  struggling  through  a 
dense  and  smoke^involved  atmosphere,  rose  like 
a  giant  in  his  strength,  spreading  light  and  life 
on  all  surrounding  nature.  Returning  up  Bridge- 
street,  her  mind  ran  over  the  pleasure  that  her 
remaining  stay  in  London  had  in  reserve.  Somer- 
set House,  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  here  a  recollection  of  her  own  liule 
museum  at  Woodfield  glanced  in;  the  East  India 
House  and  Docks,  and  the  ensuing  evening  in  the 
sweet  society  of  Lady  C,  with  all  the  interme- 
diate objects  that  London  presented  to  its  passen- 
gers :  nor  were  these  anticipated  pleanures  con- 
fined to  their  actual  enjoyment;  the  thoughts  of 
her  mamma's  and  Mrs.  Granville^s  future  parti- 
cipation, by  amalgamating  with  .them,  heightened 
and  refined  them*  Fanny  found  her  father  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table,  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand ;  it  was  from  her  mamma,  tender  and  af- 
fectionate as  the  heart  of  the  writer;  she  pressed 
it  to  her  lips:  '' Best  of  mammas  T  she  exclaimed, 
"  another  week,  and  I  shall  be  with  you  at  our 
own  beautiful  home.^ 
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Mr.  Bonville  looked  expressively  in  her  face : 
Faony !  my  love  ?*  hesitatingly  he  spoke, "  are 

you  prepared  to  meet  my  weakness  ?* 

'*  To  meet  your  wishes,  my  dearest  father!  Let 

me  borrow  from  my  baby  tales : 

*'  Speak  your  wishes,  speak  your  will ; 
Swift  obedience  meets  you  still.** 

*'  Then  we  leave  London  to-morrow :  I  am 
almost  ashamed  in  thas  yielding  to  what  may  ap- 
pear weak  or  capricious  in  your  eyes,  my  Fanny, 
but  au  uncontrollable  desire  to  return  home  over* 
powers  me;  I  was  there  in  my  dreams  last  night,' 
and  I  awoke  with  so  lively  a  desire  to  realize  them, 
that  the  consideration  of  your  pleasure  alone 
withhoKls  roe  from  leaving  London  this  day/' 

''  Let  it  be  this  day,  my  dear  papa ;  my  plea- 
sure and  yours  have  the  same  object,  therefore 
must  have  the  same  pursuit.  I  will  be  ready 
whenever  you  appoint,  and  will  write  immediately 
to  Lady  C.  the  alteration  of  our  plans.^ 

''  My  dear  girl,'^  said  Mr.  Bonvilley  as  he  took 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  towards  him,  **  I  feel  the 
full  value  of  the  sacrifice.*^ 

*'  Oh, do  not  consider  it  such;  since  I  have  read 
mamma's  letter,  I  almost  wish  to  be  at  home 
with  her,  and  dear  Mrs.  Granville,  it  is  only 
Lady  C.  that  1  shall  regret.  I  have  seen  enough, 
my  dear  papa.  Lady  C ^'s  regard  will  accom- 
pany us  to  Woodfield;  and  oh  what  a  recompense 
will  meet  us  there  f* 

**  Happy  is  the  heart,*  said  Mr.  Bonville,  ^  that 
finds  its  resting  place  at  home ;  but  we  will  not 
run  away  so  very  abruptly,  you  shall  write  to 
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Lady  C,  and  I  will  send  the  note  by  a  porter, 
who  shall  wait  the  intimatioQ  of  her  ladyship'^ 
pleasure,  to  receive  our  call  this  morning.  In 
the  intermediate  time,  after  all  is  prepared  for 
the  departure,  we  will  visit  Somerset-house,  and 
our  carriage  shall  call  there,  take  us  to  Hill- 
street,  when,  after  quitting  her  ladyship,  we  will 
proceed  to  Bedford,  which  we  shall  reach  in  the 
evening/' 

Fanny  Bonvillc  walked  with  her  father  to  So- 
merset-house. It  was  the  last  week  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  rooms  were  full  of  company.  Though 
music  was  her  talent,  yet  she  had  a  quick  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  picture.    Portraits,  as 
identifying  characters  whose  name  had  reached 
her  ear,  distinguished    by   talents,   valour,    or 
beauty,    and   landscapes,   as   presenting    tlio$c 
objects  amidst  which  her  happy  life  had  been 
passed,  were  the  most  attractive.    A  beautiful 
view*  in  Chatsworth-Park,  the  seatof  the  Duke  ot 
Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire,  drew  her  attention.   li 
displayed  a  grand  intermixture  of  rock  and  en- 
tangled wood,  that  brought  her  home  scenes  of 
Teesdale  to  her  mind  ;  and  if,  as  St.  Pierre  ob- 
serves, the  simplest  habitation  of  man  gives  dig- 
nity to  every  scene,  so  the  portrait  of  its  noble 
owner  added  spirit  and  animation  to  the  finely 
painted  landscape.  The  towers  of  Stirling  Castle  t» 
as  they  proudly  overlooked  the  mazy  windings 
of  the  Clyde,  presented  one  of  the  iinest  land- 
scapes of  the  exhibition.     Here  was  contempla- 
tion for  day^  rather  than  moments ;  and  an  in- 

•  By  Reinaglc.  f  By  Hoflaad. 
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voluntary  feeling  that  she  should  see  them  no 
mure  gave  an  impression  of  melancholy  to.  the 
scene.  Attracted  by  a  whole  length  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  in  full  uniform,  she  drew  her  father  to 
the  picture.  The  form  and  features  were  familiar 
to  her  recollection :  it  represented  the  fine  tall 
figure,  the  animated  countenance  of  Captain  St. 
John,  who  commanded  the  Guildford;  who  at  that 
very  moment  might  be  the  object  on  which  the 
eyes  of  her  beloved  brother  rested.  To  strangers^ 
it  presented  the  picture  of  a  British  sailor  in  the 
pride  of  bis  profession,  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
iuid  in  the  possession  of  qualifications  that  united 
dignity  with  urbanity,  resolution  without  stern- 
ness, and  gaiety  without  levity. 

'^  Oh  !  that  a  wish,'*  said  she,  ^'  would  trans- 
port ihis  picture  to Woodfield.  Howwouldmamma 
cherish  the  resemblance  of  him  who  has  her  dar- 
ling in  keeping;  and  what  a  dear,  dear  group 
would  fancy  press  iuto  the  foreground  T 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  '*  to  see 
this  picture;  it  gives  confirmation  to  the  character 
that  Captain  St.  John  appeared  to  me  on  board 
the  Guildford:  there  he  was  the  polite  attentiirc 
gentleman ;  here  the  traits  of  the  officer,  sailor, 
friend,  are  added  .^* 

*'  I  wish  to  look  at  no  other  picture  after  this," 
said  Fanny, "  and  shall  not  be  sorry  if  the  car- 
riage comes  immediately." 

Mr.  Bonville  looked  at  his  watch;  the  time  of 
its  appointment  v^as  come;  they  descended,  and 
found  it  waiting.  After  being  announced  in  Hill- 
street,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  Lady  C, 
who  had  given  orders  to  be  denied  to  ail  other 
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xiBiton.  SlieexpiC9fedmachr^;i«lmttlie9iidde& 
depanme,  aod  spoke  most  iffectmately  of  the 
absent  tie  that  onited  them ;  she  soleaiiilyUessed 
Fanny,  and  with  other  tokens  of  her  esteeniy  pre- 
sented her  with  a  small  Tofaime. 

''  It  u,"*  said  her  hidyship,  *"  the  Essays' of  a 
dearly  beloved  and  deeply  regretted  ftiend  of  mj 
youth,  whose  character  I  have  thought  auinu* 
lated  with  yours.  Happy  are  those  who  live  aod 
die  like  CaUierineTaibot,  and  whose  works,  whilst 
they  perpetuate  their  own  virtues,  tend  to  promote 
and  establish  those  of  their  posterity  •'^ 

**  Whether  I  look  upon  what  I  have  left,  or  to 
what  I  am  hastening,*'  said  Fanny,  as  they  drove 
out  of  Hill-street,  **  all  is  pleasure ;  and  now  that 
t  have  parted  with  the  only  living  attraction 
London  has  for  me,  and  actually  on  the  way  to 
Woodfield,  I  should  almost  be  sorr}*^  to  remain 
another  day  here.** 

"  Continue,  my  love,"  said  her  father,**  thus  to 
feel, — thus  to  deserve :  a  grateful  heart  poys  i» 
obligation  by  enjoying  the  happiness  it  receives." 

It  was  early  summer ;  the  season  was  so  6^t 
and  to  a  north-country  girl  so  premature^  that 
travelling  under  its  influence  was  not  the  least 
pleasure  of  Fanny's  excursion.  As  they  pBSMci 
through  Hertfordshire,  the  young  tendrils  of  the 
clematis,  luxuriant  in  verdure,  threw  out  tbdr 
twining  shoots,  and  hung  them  in  gay  festoon* 
from  branch  to  branch  of  the  lofty  trees  that  i^erf 
intermingled  in  the  hedge-rows. 

•'  This  verdant  drapery,"  said  Fanny,  *  ^ 
sembles  those  fine  paintings  of  Claude's,  that 
bung  in  the  vestibule  at  Merton;  where  thevin^ 
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receive  sopport  from,  and  confer  grace  upon  the 
stately  trees  in  their  vicinity.'*^ 

**  And  the  sky,"  observed  Mr.  Bonville, ''  is  as 
clear  and  as  clondless  as  that  of  Italy,  but  yet 
the  scene  is  not  Italian ;  that  rich  glow  of  rosy 
lightthat  pervades  the  pictures  of  Claude  Lorraine 
is  wanting,  as  are  the  classical  forms  of  the  Ita- 
lian peasantry  and  buildings ;  but  it  is  a  lovely 
English  view  under  its  brightest  atmosphere ;  as 
we  advance  northward,  we  shall  find  vegetation 
more  cautious  of  meeting  this  premature  summer, 
whilst  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  are  now 
glowing  in  all  its  luxuriance/' 

<'  But,''  said  Fanny, 

"  Man  is  the  nohkr  growth  our  realms  supply. 
And  souls  are  ripen'd  in  our  northern  sky/* 

''  A  very  appropriate  quotation,  my  love,  from 
a  most  beautiful  poem.  To  the  mind  that  could 
apply  it,  I  need  not  say,  that  however  grace  and 
beauty  may  embellish  life,  it  is  by  firmness  and 
resolution  to  meet  its  vicissitudes  that  it  can 
alone  be  sustained.^ 

There  either  was,  or  Fanny's  imagination  in-  ' 
terpreted,  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  father's 
voice^  and  she  continued  $ome  time  silent,  com- 
muning with  herself. 

•'  Have  I,''  thought  she,  "  been  too  much  cap- 
tiyated  by  the  elegant  pleasures  in  which  I  have 
participated,  that  this  dear  father  would  recalme 
to  myself?  but  I  have  brought  no  lingering  wishes 
away  that  will  lessen  the  more  quiet  happiness  of 
home ;  perhaps  he  fears  this,  and,  if  so,  I  thank 
his  gentle  adrnQnition,  for  his  rebuke  would  have 
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sion 
is 


broken  my  heart;  perhaps  this  apprehensi 
might  impel  his  sudden  departure ;  but  he  i 
above  disguise^  and  I  will  not  admit  so  invidious 
a  supposition  ;  I  am  perplexing  myself  with  vain 
imaginations,  and  I  will  drive  them  away-*" 

A  passing  remark  made  by  M  r.  Bonville,  in  liU 
usual  voice,  restored  the  placidity  of  her  feelings, 
and  a  sweet  interchange  of  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions diversified  the  pleasure  of  travelling. 

They  slept  the  last  night  within  twenty  miles 
of  Ashburst.    When  reseated  in  the  carriage  the 
following  morning,  Mr.  Bonville  took  his  daugh- 
ter's hand, and  looking  anxioualy  in  her  face,said^ 
^  My  dear  child,  I  have  hurried  you  away  from 
those  pleasures  congenial  to  your  age  and  taste, 
prematurely,   with   the  expectations   I  had  al- 
lowed you  to  form.   I  did  not  mean  to  prove  your 
seJf-control,  or  to  put  your  conformity  with  my 
wishes  to  the  test,  for  I  never  doubted  either ;  you 
have  proved  yourself  equal  to  my  fondest  expect- 
ations.    I  now  call  upon  the  exertion  of  your 
fortitude,  when  I  tell  you  I  did  not  leave  London 
without  a  very  serious  cause.    By  the  same  post 
that  brought  your  dear  mother's  letter,  I  received 
one  from  Mrs.  Granville,  which  was  WTitten  a  fev' 
hours  after.   I  will  spare  myself  by  giving  it  you 
to  read  !  Do  not  tremble',  my  Fanny ;  all  I  trust 
will  be  well.     You  know  Mrs.  Granville  may  be 
relied  upon ;  she  never  equivocates ;  she  is  true  to 
a  letter :  read  what  she  says.* 

"  My  dear  sir, 
"  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  express  my  feel- 
>n  the  occasion  that  compels  me  to  write. 
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After  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonville  had  written  the 
letter  that  you  will  receive  along  with  this,  we 
walked  out  together  towards  Sey moor-Hall. 
Passing  through  the  first  gate  that  enters  the 
park,  I  was  remarking  to  her  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  the  evening  sky^  when  the  gate  that  I  had 
thrown  back  fell  suddenly  towards  me ;  its  weight 
would  have  immediately  struck  me  down,  had 
not  Mrs.  Bonville  met  it  with  her  arm.  How 
shall  I  add  the  restf  Her  arm  was  broken;  but 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  is  just  arrived,  assures  me  she 
will  do  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  accident  will 
admit.  She  will  not  hear  my  self-reproaches,  and 
insists  you  are  not  informed  of  their  cause,  having 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  skill  of  her  surgeon, 
and  in  the  care  of  her  afflicted  friend ;  yet  I  can- 
not support  the  feeling  that  you  are  ignorant  of 
her  present  situation,  and  send  this  off  by  express 
to  the  post-office.  I  have  not  time  to  give  one 
word  to  my  bdoved  girl.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, your  attached.*' 

Before  Fanny  had  read  the  letter  to  iv&  con- 
clusion, her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  and 
deep  sighs  prevented  her  from  speaking. 

"  I  concealed  this  cause  of  sorrow  from  you, 
my  Fanny,  because  the  knowledge  could  have 
answered  no  possible  good ;  your  spirits  would 
have  been  agitated,  and  your  journey,  that  could 
not  have  been  more  expedited,  rendered  into- 
lerably tedious.  I  have  supported  myself  in  that 
consideration,  and  in  the  confidence  I  have  in 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  excellence  of  your  dear  mother's 
constitution,  and  the  strength  of  mind  that  I 
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know  sustains  her  in  evf^  emergency,  endnriDg 
pain  with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  subduing  suf- 
fering in  the  consideration  of  the  sympathy  of 
others/' 

*'  Oh!  my  mamma,"  said  the  weeping  girl; 
'^  the  first  absence,  and  the  first  accident  T 

''  You  must  not  ix>nsider  it  thus  deeply,  my 
child ;  you  will  enervate  yourmind,and  destroyib 
energies.  To  the  ac^cidents  of  life  we  are  all  ex- 
posed, and  as  we  advance  in  it,  must  be  prepaid 
to  meet  them  with  courage  and  resignation.  1 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Granville  the  day  we  left  Londoo, 
and  my  letter  will  precede  our  arrival  one  day 
and  a  half,  therefore  we  shall  be  expected  the  veiy 
time  when  we  arrive.  I  also  sent  a  note  along 
with  yours  to  the  Ck>untess  of  C. ;  in  which,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  caprice,  or  disrespect, 
I  stated  the  circumstance,  which  she  most  kindly 
lamented,  and  apj^roved  my  silence  to  you.  Di<l 
my  Fanny  think  I  could  have  torn  her  away  from 
her  promised  pleasures  under  the  weak  influence 
of  a  sudden  feeling  i^ 

*^  I  thank  your  tender  consideration  for  me,  my 
dear  papa;  I  will  endeavour  to  subdue  my  ovm 
emotions  by  your  example." 

One  object  alone  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
daughter  the  remainder  of  the  way.  Fassmg 
through  Ashhurst,  many  a  smiling  face,  and  re- 
spectful  curtesy,  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
village  benefactors :  arrived  at  Woodfield,  ^'^ 
pleased  attentions  of  the  servants,  the  bounding 
joy  of  Viper,  the  beauties  of  her  terrestrial  paw* 
disc,  were  momentarily  disregarded.  Sir  Charles 
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Seymotur  and  Mrs.  Granville  met  her  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  home. 

"  Dear  Fanny/'  said  the  latter, ''  your  manuna 
is  most  happily  recovering,  but  Mr.  Fraser  par- 
ticularly recommends  quiet;  you  will  control  your 
feelings,  even  your  joy  at  seeing  her  again.^ 

Mrs.  Bonville  was  seated  in  her  own  chambcK: 
her  countenance  was  pale,  but  cheerful.  She  put 
out  her  left  hand,  which  her  daughter  pressed  to 
her  lips,  and  sinking  upon  her  knees,  hid  her 
weeping  face  upon  her  beloved  mother's  lap ;  but 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she  arose,  and  retired 
with  Mrs.  Granville,  as  her  father  entered  the 
room.  Her  emotions,  long  controlled,  now  wholly 
overcame  her,  and  she  wept  not  from  sorrow 
alone,  but  the  mixed  feelings  of  affection  and 
tender  pleasure  for  her  return. 

Sir  Charles,  who  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed 
either  the  tears  of  suffering  or  weakness,  in  tlus 
happy  and  sensible  girl,  looked  upon  her  with 
sensations  of  commiseration,  and  felt  proud  of 
being  her  comforter.  He  said  he  had  slept  at 
Woodfield  every  night  since  the  accident;  had 
read  to  her  mamma  when  Mrs.  Granville  was 
otherwise  occupied,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
Edgar,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power. 

*'  Edgar  will  thank  you.  Sir  Charies ;  we  all  thank 
you,  we  will  all  love  you  for  your  kindness." 

**  Soon  as  Mr.  Fraser  thinks  it  right  that  Mrs. 
Bonville  should  ride  out,  the  carriage  shall  come 
down  every  day,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
more  to  conciliate  favour  than  to  confer  it, 

Mr8.BoiiTiIle'8  recovery  was  as  favourable  as  her 
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anxious  family  could  wish,  and  her  confinement 
amused  by  Fanny's  detail  of  her  journey.  Re- 
viewed through  the  happy  bias  of  her  mind,  and 
reflected  from  the  bright  visions  of  her  memory, 
all  the  pleasures  of  her  journey  were  transmitted 
to  her  friends  in  colours  as  lively  as  was  their 
actual  existence;  Sir  Charles  frequently  exclaim- 
ing, "  Dear !  I  saw  nothing  so  very  pleasant  in 
London !  I  do  not  remember  the  mignonette  in 
Cavendish  Square,  or  the  singular  effect  you  men- 
tion of  Albany,  like  walking  in  an  arcade  by 
moonlight.  I  never  saw  the  Temple  gardens! 
Lady  Seymour  always  said  there  was  nothing 
worth  seeing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bar.  I 
never  saw  that  Westminster  Abbey  had  two 
towers !  I  will  look  at  them  when  I  go  again^  and 
think  of  your  calling  them  '  sister  towers.* " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Bon  ville,  **  I 
would  not  offend  you  by  referring  you  to  a  little 
story  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  inimitable  '  Evenings 
at  Home/  *  Eyes,  and  no  Eyes  ;'  but  I  will  assure 
you,  children  six  feet  high  may  read  those  with- 
out  stooping." 

**  1  suppose  such  a  book  is  only  to  be  had  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,'*  said  he, 
laughing,  "  or  I  would  have  read  it." 

"  And  there,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,*'  according 
to  the  creed  you  have  adopted.  Sir  Charles,  you 
never  go;  expecting  to  find  nothing  worth  your 
notice/' 

"  They  formed  part  of  my  first  library,"^  said 
Fanny,  "  and  I  often  re-read  them  with  delight." 

«  Then,  Miss  Bonville,  you  will  read  *  Eyes, 
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and  DO  Ejes'  to  me,  if  it  will  open  my  eyes  to  as 
much  pleasure  as  you  have  received.^' 

When  Mr.  Bonville  thanked  Mr.  Fraser  for 
his  successful  attendance,  and  acknowledged  the 
happy  effects  of  his  skill,  he  replied,''  Though  our 
profession  leads  us  to  the  contemplation  of  much 
human  suffering,  yet  we  have  the  happy  equiva- 
lent of  affording  it  alleviation ;  and  when  our  en^ 
deavours  are  confided  in,  and  our  recommenda- 
tions conformed  to,  as  they  are  here,  the  painful 
department  of  our  office  is  considerably  ame- 
liorated.** 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Fraser,"  said  Fanny, "  if  I  possessed 
one  of  the  only  three  gold  coins  that  are  extant 
of  Henry  the  Third,  I  would  add  it  to  your  col- 
lection." 

•*  Your  regard,  my  dear  Miss  Bonville,  is  of 
more  value  than  an  Otho ;  but  I  hope  you  do  not 
laugh  at  my  antiquarian  propensities  7^ 

"Oh,  no ;  sympathy  forbid!*'  she  replied ; "  I  too 
am  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  venerate  its 
rust." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy» 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner^ 
That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  tell 
How  pleasantly,  for  many  a  summer  day^ 
Over  the  sunny  sea,  with  wind  at  will. 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd. 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  felt  great  complacency 

in  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  at  Woodfield. 

He  had  been  useful  to  others,  and  happy  in  him- 
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self;  and  the  pleasant  iDtennixtare  of  amuaemenf 
aod  improyemeDt  that  Woodfield  preaeoted   in 
contrast  with  the  heavy  monotony  of  Seyaicxir- 
Hall,  almost  domesticated  him  theie.     He  rode 
oat  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Bonville ;  and  when  be  saw 
Fanny  upon  L'Orient,  he  thought  the  white  star 
upon  its  forehead  more  beautifui  than  ever.    Her 
attractions,  and  those  of  the  horse  she  rode,  were 
a  constellation.  He  wished  to  appropriate  both  to 
himself ;  and  to  wish,  and  to  have,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  L'Orient,  had  generally  been  united. 
One  feeling  he  had  in  sympathy  with  Lady  Sey* 
mour,  he  thought  wealth   would  command   all 
things;  wealth  he  possessed,  and  therefore  lie 
had  only  to  determine  with  himself  whether  he 
UHmld  have  Fanny  or  no.    Yet  there  were  mo- 
ments, in  spite  of  this  over-ruling  consciousness, 
in  which  he  doubted  its  power  with  her.    It  was 
the  sweetness  of  her  temper  alone  which  checked 
that  quick  perception  and  exposure  of  the  ridicu- 
lous that  leads  lively  and  sensible  natures  to  mark 
its  folly ;  and  that  high  feeling  of  sentiment^  which 
holding  all  moral  turpitude  in  abhorrence,  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  a  homble  sense  of  human 
frailty.    Where  self«love  is  concerned  the  dullest 
are  quick,  and  sometimes  Charles  would  con- 
sciously apply  what  was  never  intended,  as  a 
satire  upon  his  .follies,  or  a  condemnation  of  his 
conduct;  but  Mr.  Bonville  and  his  family  were 
too  noble-minded,  too  ingenuous,  too  well-bred, 
to  reprove  by  inuendos. 

After  bringing  a  little  wavering  to  a  conclusion, 
and  over-ruling  a  few  doubts  that  would  obtrude. 
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Sir  Charles  determined  to  asic  Mr.  Bonviile's 
permission  to  marry  Fanny;  not  even  submitting 
himself  to  Lady  Seymour,  either  for  her  opinion 
CM*  sanction.  N  othing  could  exceed  Mr.  Bon  ville*s 
surprise ;  he  was  aware  that  a  young  man  who 
fancies  himself  in  love  could  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  not  so,  or  that  he  was  too 
young  to  know  his  own  heart ;  as  his  friend,  and 
as  the  friend  of  his  father,  he  entreated  him  not 
to  form  any  engagement  so  early  in  life* 

**  As  your  guardian,  my  dear  Sir  Charles,  I 
have  insuperable  objections  that  my  daughter 
should  be  the  object  of  your  choice.  When  the 
law  sanctions  your  power  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
your  mother  approves  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wit- 
ness your  election  of  a  woman  so  honourable  to 
your  taste  and  virtue  as  the  one  you  now  profess 
to  love.'' 

"  Since  you  are  so  very  cruel,  sir," — Mr.  Bon- 
ville  could  not  repress  a  smile, — **  will  you  allow 
me  to  gain  Miss  Bonville's  favour,  if  I  promise 
not  to  marry  till  I  am  of  age  ?*' 

'^  Pardon  me.  Sir  Charles ;  I  cannot  sanction 
any  such  expectations,  affd  because  I  cannot,  I 
am  very  sorry  you  have  formed  them ;  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  be  cruel,  but  I  must  do  justice  to  my 
trust  and  myself.^' 

^'  Had  my  father  been  living,  sir,  he  would 
have  approved  my  choice,  though  perhaps  my 
mother  may  not.'' 

''  But  he,  my  dear  Sir  Charles,  is  dead ;  living 
or  dead,  most  worthy  of  our  remembrance.  What 
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Lady  Seymour's  opinion  may  be  cannot  be  fur* 
ther  spoken  of  withoat  disrespect  to  Miss  Bon- 
ville,  which  you  are  sure  I  cannot  allow ;  thereu 
fore  I  beg,  my  dear  young  friend,  the  subject 
may  now  cease.*^ 

^^  But  will  you,  sir,  infoim  Miss  Bonville  of 
my  wishes,  and  allow  me  to  receive  an  answer 
from  herself  r 

*'  Your  ingenuousness,  Sir  Charles,  deserves 
this  concession  on  my  part;  but  not  even  Fanny's 
decision  will  bias  mine.*^ 

Sir  Charles  declined  entering  the  hoase,  and 
Mr.  Bonville  joined  his  family.  He  seated  him* 
self  by  his  daughter,  and  gently  withdrawing  her 
work,  said,  "  I  have  pledged  myself,  Fanny,  to  I 
be  the  bearer  of  a  very  important  message  from 
Sir  Charles  to  you,  and  really  I  am  so  unused  to 
circuailocution,  that  I  must  deliver  it  in  a  straight 
forward  way.  lie  wishes  you  to  share  his  title 
and  fortune  T 

Raising  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous  in- 
credulity, she  said,  "  How  ?  my  dear  papa !" 

^*  By  becoming  Lady  Seymour,  with  your  own 
consenttand  mine." 

Fanny  Bonville,  into  whose  imagination  ^*  to 
marry,  or  not  to  marry,"  had  never  entered,  was 
for  a  few  moments  silent ;  then  looking  around 
her,  said,  '^  You  are  all  so  gravcy  that  I  dare  not 
laugh :  pray,  dear  mamma,  tell  me  what  adequate 
message  I  can  return  to  Sir  Charles's  very  polite 
one ;  does  it  not  deserve  my  very  best  London 
curtesy  y* 
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^  I  believe,  my  Fanny,  Sir  Charles  is  serious^ 
and  desires  your  serious  answer/ said  her  father. 

**  Oh !  then  there  is  no  sympathy  between  us, 
for  what  makes  him  serious  makes  me  merry. — 
Indeed  I  know  very  little  upon  the  subject,  but 
that  it  will  be  expected  I  should  love,  honour, 
and  obey  themani  marry.  Now,  my  dear  mamma, 
I  did  love  Charles  Seymour  when  he  was  a  little 
spoiled  boy,  the  younger  brother  of  my  own  'Ed- 
gar; but  in  the  grave  of  Mr.  Conyers  all  that 
could  have  entitled  him  to  honour  is  buried.  Obe- 
dience is  the  easiest  test  of  the  compact,  for  we 
may  compel  our  actions  in  opposition  to  our  im- 
pulses ;  but  it  is  only  where  honour  is  due,  and 
love  is  delightful,  that  the  voluntary  homage  of 
the  heart  can  be  paid  ;  therefore,  if  Sir  Charles 
indeed  expects  a  serious  answer  to  the  proposal 
he  has  made,  let  it  be  this,  papa :  That  I  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  consider  him,  along  with  my  dear 
Edgar,  another  brother,  and  that  in  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  a  sister  I  will  not  fail ;  but  that 
more  I  cannot  engage  to  fulfil.     Does  your  ap- 
probation, my  dear  mamma,  sanction  this,  and 
will  you,  papa,  confirm  it  to  Sir  Charles  ?" 

**  Most  readily ;  it  is  jiist  the  decision  I  hoped 
from  you.  I  will  see  Sir  Charles  this  evening." 

«  I  think,''  said  Fanny,  "  I  am  like  the  little 
woman  that  did  not  know  herself;  I  must  apply 
to  Viper,  and  ask  if  *  I  be  l!  T  What  could  Sir 
Charles  be  tliinking  off" 

**  What  all  the  world  thinks  of  at  one  time  or 
another,"  jsaid  Mrs.  Granville:  **  it  is  not  often 
that  what  is  done  in  hast^  in  done  so  well.'  My 
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dear  Fanny/  said  Mrs.  Granville,  as  they  took 
their  evening  walk,  "  you  have  this  day  rejected 
what  is  the  thought  by  night,  and  the  care  by 
day,  of  half  your  sex,  to  become  a  lady  ;  which 
Sir  Charles  can  '  make  of  any  one.' " 

''A  titled  lady,  Mrs.  Granville,  be  may ;  but  the 
name  alone  will  not  confer  the  qualificatioits. 
Lady  Seymour  does  not  sound  half  so  sweet  in  my 
ear  as  Fanny  Bon  ville;  which  is  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  honour  of  Sir  Charles,  as  before  it  was 
secured  to  me,  he  might  be  disposed  to  change 
its  destination,  as  he  did  that  of  Ashhurst  rec^ 
tory.** 

**  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
what  any  man's  actions  will  be  in  future,  but  by 
those  that  are  passed." 

'^  With  such  a  father,  and  a  brother,'*  said 
Fanny,  **  my  taste,  and  estimation  of  men,  is  set 
too  high  to  be  dazzled  by  fortune,  or  allured  by 
sound ;  further  than  this,  I  have  an  idea  there 
cannot  be  rational  happiness,  where  the  educa- 
tion, tastes,  and  pursuits  of  the  parties  are  so  dif- 
ferent. I  love  books,  SirCharlesdoes  not;  therefore 
what  would  be  delightful  to  me  would  be  irksome 
to  him;  and,  supposing  he  was  good-natured 
enough  to  allow  me  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  them,  I  should  not  possess  one  of  their  highest 
pleasures,  the  participation  of  them  tpUh  those 
I  love;  and  I  am  but  half  pleased  with  a  solitary 
pleasure.  No,  Sir  Charles  Seymour  must  have  a 
woman  who  loves  carriages,  and  equipage,  and 
jewels,  and  those  places  where  she  may  exhibit 
them^  and  who  can  find  her  home  every  where. 
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ly  if  ever  I  ain  married,  most  have  a  man  who 
loves  ail  the  domestic  joys  of  his  own  house,  and 
can  find  his  home  nowhere  else ;  and  to  whose 
superior  mind  I  can  look  up  as  my  gnide,  my 
counsellor^  and  friend  :  till  then,  I  shall  be  your 
happy  Fanny  Bonville." 

As  they  walked  along,  a  poor  Ass  pressed  upon 
them,  and  almost  solicited  their  notice. 

**  Here  is  one  of  my  legacies,^  said  Fanny ; 
^'  it  has  never,  1  dare  say,  heard  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
Cunyers's  will,  but  it  seems  to  make  a  claim 
upon  us." 

They  stopped,  and  the  poor  animal  stopped 
also ;  its  back  had  been  cruelly  excoriated  by  the 
pack-saddle,  and  the  flies  had  added  to  its  torture. 

'*  We  will  drive  it  to  the  green,'*  said  she, "  and 
get  Peggy's  assistance  to  relieve  its  sufferingJ*^ 
She  then  drove  off  the  flies  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  the  poor  Ass  trotted  at  their  side  as  though 
conscious  of  the  intended  relief.  By  the  direc^ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Granville,  its  wounded  back  was 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water,  and  a 
large  piece  of  soft  linen  bound  and  sewed  round 
its  body.  The  dumb  eloquence  of  the  poor  crea* 
ture  might  have  redeemed  its  whole  race  from 
their  proverbial  stupidity. 

"  And  now,*'  said  Fanny, "  we  must  find  out 
its  owners ;  their  neglect  must  not  be  overlooked J^ 
The  passing  children  readily  directed  them  to  the 
master  of  the  Ass,  which  still  kept  close  to  their 
side ;  the  cottagers  to  whom  it  belonged  received 
the  reproof  of  Miss  Bon  ville  with  submission  and 
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respect,  aod  satisfied  her,  that  its  sufferings  weic 
not  occasioned  by  wanton  cradty  ;  that  they  had 
perceived  its  wounded  state,  and  bad  forborne  to 
load  it,  and,  more  from  the  want  of  proper  con- 
sideration tlian  humanity,  had  turned  it  at  large, 
tJunking  a  cure  would  ensue. 

"  Or  rather,'*  observed  Fanny  to  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville, "  not  thinking  at  all,  which  is  the  great  de- 
fect in  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  misfor- 
tune  of  their  after  lives ;  they  are  children  all  their 
time.  Forgetting  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  they  only  act  upon  the  present.  To  direct 
their  thinking  powers  aright,  as  suits  their  stations 
in  life,  would  be  the  most  useful  education  for 
their  heads,  and  enable  them  to  turn  the  work  of 
their  hands  to  the  best  account." 

'^  The  present  circumstance  proves  the  truth  of 
your  remark,  my  dear  thinking  and  (tctinffVanuy,^* 
said  Mrs.  Granville ;  ^  had  they  done  what  you 
have,  three  days  ago,  which  is  the  time  they  say 
the  animal  has  been  turned  loose,  they  now  would 
have  its  use;  three  days  more  most  now  be  lost 
to  them." 

They  returned  home,  still  accompanied  by  their 
four-footed  grateful  companion,  which  never 
failed  for  several  weeks  afterwards  to  recoffoise 
them  whenever  they  crossed  its  path  in  their 
evening  walks,  trotting  by  their  side  as  far  as  the 
road  allowed  the  association. 

"  Thus,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,*'  does  the  cheer- 
ful humour  and  merciful  nature  of  Mr.  Conyers 
speak  from  the  grave,  and  live  after  his  death*" 
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In  the  juorning,  Mr.  Bonville  presented  Fanny 
with  a  letter  be  had  just  received  from  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  "  brought,"  said  he,  "  by  the  servant 
who  took  mine.'*  It  contained  nothing  more  than 
an  intimation  of  his  immediate  departure  from 
the  Hall,  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners,  in  an 
excursion  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

'^  It  is  as  it  should  be,^'  said  M^s.  Granville ; 
**  had  he  not  shown  this  proof  of  sensibility,  I. 
should  have  thought  him  very  unworthy  the  ob- 
ject to  which  he  has  aspired.'" 

"  The  world,*'  said  Mr.  Bonville,  **  would  not 
have  used  thatword  tohaveexpressedSirCharles's 
desire  for  my  daughter.^ 

"  Had  Miss  Bonville  accepted  his  offer,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Granville,  with  quickness,  "  she  must 
have  given  him  herself; — are  the  adventitious  ad- 
vantages he  possesses  of  equal  value?  The  chances 
of  this  life  may  enrich  the  poor,  and  elevate  the 
vulgar,  but  it  can  do  ne  more ;  it  cannot  give 
elegance  to  the  coarse,  dignity  to  the  mean,  or 
wisdom  to  the  foolish ;  in  a  few  words,  and  in 
much  better,  for  they  are  Dr.  Johnson's, '  Wealth 
cannot  confer  greatness;  for  nothing  can  make 
that  great  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  orr 
dained  to  be  little :  the  bramble  may  be  placed  in 
a  hot-bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak !' " 

*'  Such  a  journey, in  such  society,"  said  Fanny, 
*'  cannot  fail  being  very  advantageous  to  Sir 
Charles;  I  shall  rejoice  in  his  happiness,  and  I 
wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he  had  been  the  companion 
of  my  brother." 
^(  Where,  now,  is  that  dear  brother  ?*"  said  Mr. 
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Bonville,  in  a  tone  that  expressed  the  fendeit 
feelings  of  a  father. 

''  Safe  and  well,^  said  Fannj,  with  a  confidence 
happier  than  his  who  exclaimed, "  Csesar  and 
his  fortunes  are  on  hoard." 

Could  they  have  seen  the  Gnildford  on  her 
prosperous  way,  their  hest  hopes  would  have  been 
realized.  With  a  fresh  breeze,  and  favourabk 
gales,  she  cleared  the  Channel,  but  the  wind  fell ; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  she  was  becalmed 
several  days,  Ij'ingupon  the  water  like  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  sea  :  those  who  bad  suffered 
from  sickness  now  recovered,  and  the  gentle 
motion  of  the  vessel  allowed  the  easy  intercourse 
of  its  little  world. 

On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  Captain  St.  Jobs 
signified  his  intention  to  have  divine  service  per- 
formed on  board,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made.  The  colours  of  England  were  spread 
over  a  binnacle,  to  form   a  reading-desk;  the 
sailors  in  their  clean  white  jackets  and  trowsers, 
tied  with  their  own  true-blue,  with  the  vroweo, 
some  of  whom  had  children  in  their  arms,  were 
ranged  down  each  side,  and  chairs  placed  on 
the   quarter-deck   for   the  ship^s  officers;   on 
the  upper  part  of  which  sat  Lord  Fitz-£m'^ 
family  and  the  passengers.    The  heavens  weic 
the  roof  of  their  temple,  the  mighty  deep  its  out- 
stretched pavement,  and  in  the  silence  that  per- 
vaded all  space,  the  power  and  the  majesty  of 
God  impressed  every  bosom*    Captain  St.  Johni 
knowing  the  sacred  destination  of  Mr.  Bonvi/fe, 
requested  him  to  read  divine  service ;  which  in  the 
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East  India  ships  is  performed  by  the  captain,  un« 
less  a  clergyman  be  on  board.  Edgar  complied ; 
aod  soon  as  the  bell  that  had  called  this  little  con- 
gregation together  ceased,  he  took  his  station  at 
thedesk.  His  heart  was  full ;  the  pause,  the  stillness 
seemed  too  awful  for  the  interruption  of  a  hu- 
man Toice,  but  the  words  that  were  to  succeed 
were  the  praise  of  God  ;  and  the  humility  of  his 
feelings  rose  to  confidence  and  composure.   The 
opening  texts  of  scripture  were  read  with  a  clear 
and  distinct  voice,  and  the  prayers  with  all  the 
touching  energy  of  their  sacred  import.  The  most 
uncultivated  hearer  could  join  in  the  contrite  con- 
fession, the  humble  petition,  the  grateful  thanks*-, 
giving,  for  the  tone  and  demeanor  accompanied 
the  sense ;  and  in  the  energy  of  feeling,  rising 
above  the  regulated  decorum  of  the  ceremony, 
that  tender  supplication,  '*  We  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us,  oh  Lord  T  burst  from  many  a  heart;  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  litany  were  applied  to 
tliose  dear  ones  left  behind,  from  whom  they  were 
so  far  divided.    When  the  prayers  were  con- 
cluded, Edgar  turned  to  the  hundred  and  fourth 
psalm,  and  its  sublime  appropriation  touched  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  every  auditor;  its 
illustration  was  manifested  in  all  that  surrounded 
them ;  not  a  voice  but  what  **  blessed  the  Lord, 
the  God  who  was  so  great ;  who  was  clothed  in 
honour  and  majesty ;  who  covered  himself  with 
light,  as  with  a  garment ;  who  stretched  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain ;  who  laid  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters ;  who  made  the  clouds  his 
chariot  i  who  walked  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
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who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  that  il 
iihoold  not  be  moved ;  who  covered  it  with  the 
deep  as  with  a  garment.^'  Every  eye  rose  to 
heaven,  or  was  stretched  over  the  waters ;  every 
soul  felt  His  immediate  presence;  that  His  power 
toot  their  hope  and  anchor;  whilst  the  response 
of  every  heart  was,  **  hide  not  thy  face  from  us, 
lest  we  die,  and  are  no  more  seen ;"  and  the  sound 
of  every  lip,  "  praise  ye  the  Lord  !** 

AVhilst  the  men  were  dispersing  to  their  sta- 
tions, Captain  St  John  and  Lord  Fitz-Brin  drew 
near  to  Edgar, 'and  thanked  him  for  his  impressive 
services;  whilst  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, not  wishing  to  check  their  pious  sensibility, 
retired  to  theircabin.  Not  the  village  rusticsofa 
country  church-yard  ever  commented  more  free! v 
upon  the  reverend  stranger  of  the  day  than  did 
the  honest  sailors  upon  the  **  young  parson,'"  as 
they  called  Bonviile. 

^'  I  wish,"'  said  one  of  them,  *'  the  skipper  would 
take  him  with  us  to  China !"  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  all  the  others,  who,  if  they  had  known 
the  word  and  its  application,  would  have  expressed 
their  sentiments,  by  calling  him  the  Palladium  ot 
their  ship ;  for  insensible  as  such  men  ma}'  ap- 
pear to  serious  impressions,  and  occupied  ai 
they  constantly  are  by  the  imperative  nature  ot 
their  professional  duties,  their  untaught  feelin^» 
could  discern  the  difference  betwixt  those  who 
only  read,  and  those  who  felt  the  service  of  the 
church. 

'*  if  I  was  the  hotiourable  company,*^  said  one 
woman,  **  I  would  make  him  a  bishop  T 
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"  YouVe  abaft,  my  lass,"  replied  a  sailor;  **  the 
honourable  company  cannot  make  bishops.  Cap- 
tains and  bishops,  and  admirals,  God  Almighty 
must  make;  but  the  honourables  can  reward 
them.'" 

''  As  to  bishops  and  admirals/'  said  the  old 
boatswain,  ''  they  belong  to  the  King,  and  he 
loves  them  both,  God  bless  him  !  but  if  you  want 
a^  hand  to  bring  you  clear  through  all  the  narrows 
and  shoals  between  Gravesend  and  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  why,  send  for  an  East  India  captain  of 
the  right  sort,  andiie^U  show  you  of  what  kind  of 
stuff  a  British  sailor  is  made.^ 

To  this  assertion  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice ;  and  in  the  honour  of  being  the  last  speaker, 
the  old  boatswain  was  tacitly  acknowledged 
the  best.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Edgar 
Bonville  was  not  confined  to  the  steerage.  When 
Lord  Fitz*Erin  joined  his  f&miiy,  he  spoke  with 
renewed  regret  of  the  ir\justice  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
mour had  done  Ashhurst,  in  depriving  its  pa- 
rishioners of  such  a  pastor. 

**  I  only  regret  the  circumstance,*'  said  her 
ladyship,^' as  it  has  temporarily  disappointed  Bon- 
ville, and  derogated  from  the  honour  of  Seymour. 
Innocent  and  virtuous,  I  consider  the  people  of 
Ashhurst  as  placed  out  of  the  way  of  temptation^ 
under  the  in6uence  of  present  example  and 
former  precept.  I  hope  the  talents  of  Bonvilie 
will  be  as  a  shining  light  in  a  naughty  world,  to 
awaken  the  careless,  convince  the  doubtful,  and 
check  tlie  profligate:  your  influence,  my  dear 
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lord,  can  siuelj  compensate  for  the  dereliction  of 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  T 

^*  I  have  his  interest  nearly  at  heart|  my  lady, 
and  I  have  bound  myself  to  promote  it." 

A  6ne  north-^ast  wind  sprung  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,   and  bore  them   across  the  bay, 
leaving  the  high  head-lands  of  Spain  and  Cape 
Finisterre  bdiind  them.    The  intimate  associa- 
tion to  which  a  ship  impels  its  imnates  united 
Edgar  more  closely  with  his  noble  friends,  and 
increased  his  sense  of  their  genuine  excellence. 
The  Countess  Fitz-Erin's  manners  were  not  those 
of  gala  days  alone,  or  her  virtues  such  as  shone 
the  most  for  the  applause  of  the  world:  the 
former  floi»cd  from  an  elegant  mind,  the  con- 
sciousness of  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  resnlt 
of  maternal  eare ; — the  latter  from  a  sense  of  her 
duty  to  God,  and  an  innate  feeling,  that  tbos^ 
whom  He  had  created  in  his  own  image,  and 
had  made  the  temple  of  his  living  spirit,  woaid 
be  debased  by  allowing  ''  weeds  rank  and  gross*' 
to  grow  upon  that  soil  destined  to  bear  0owcr< 
tliat  should  bloom  in  Heaven.    Grateful  for  that 
station  in  Ufe,  of  which  human  feelings  may  ^ 
innocently  proud  when  enjoyed  with  innocence, 
and  which,  wliere  virtue  is,  may  be  prized  most 
virtuously ;  she  never  allowed  it  to  screen  her 
from  the  performance  of  her  relative  and  acii*^^ 
duties,  or  allowed  it  to  be  advanced  in  excuse  for 
their  exercise;  rather  considering  its  true  di^^^' 
tions  as  an  excitement  for  the  fulfilment  of  every 
promise  she  had  given,  the  accompjishmen'  ^^ 
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every  hope  she  had  inspired ;  knowing  that  onehalf 
hour  given  to  self-indulgence,  whether  of  folly  or 
of  indolence,  might,  if  pressed  into  the  service  of 
benevolence,  raise  the  anxious,  drooping,  expect* 
ing  spirit  of  a  fellow  mortal,  of  one  who  might 
hereafter  testify  in  Heaven  what  she  had  done  for 
one  of  the  least  on  earth ;  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging, amidst  all  her  worldly  splendour, 
that  the  happiness  of  wife,  mother,  and  daughter, 
were  her  primal  blessings.    Lord  Dnnmeath  was 
gentle  and  affectionate:  assuming  nothing,  be 
gained  the  love  of  all :  his  capacity  was  good  : 
though  his  talents  were  not  striking,  his  acquire* 
menls  were  gradual,  and  his  improvement  pro* 
mising.    Lady  Sophia  Cavana  was  alike  the 
darling  of  her  father  and  brother,  as  she  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  her  mamma ;  possessing  all  the 
accomplishments  that  embellish  the  female  cha* 
ractef,  she  had  a   mind  carefully  stored  with 
intellectual  graces.    She  had  been  early  taught 
the  distinction  between  genuine  virtue  and  its 
specious  pretensions;  she  did  not  consider  a 
feeling  heart  testified   by  the  tears  shed  at  a 
theatre,  though  she  had  felt  how  sweet  it  was  to 
w^p  with  the  sorrows  of  the  drama  or  the  poet ; 
bat  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  more  active  com* 
passion,  more  efficient  sympathy,  her  charity 
was  evinced,  and  her  sensibility  soothed.    When 
in  the  country,  she  disdained  not  to  become 
personally    acquainted    with    the    industrious 
cottager,  whom  she  loved  to  reward, — or  the 
more  indigent  labourer,  whom  she  sought  to 
relieve.    In  London,  she  participated  with  her 
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fqflmtif  in  itf  degant  amaaemenU ;  in  en* 
connging  genius  and  distinguishing  merit,  con- 
ciliating by  a  smile,  and  supporting  by  a  well« 
diiected  eulogium.  Simplicity  and  benevoleDce 
weie  the  cbann  of  her  character ;  sbe  had  no 
afleetation  of  vbice,  manner,  or  sentimeDt 
Bom  in  that  rank  that  made  the  tricb  for  ob- 
servation superfluoas,  she  was  always  amiable, 
alwayj  elegant,  in  the  dressing-room  as  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and,  if  not  a  heroine  with  her 
femme-de-chambre,  was  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  a  lady.  A  young  woman  so  amiable, 
and  of  such  truly  feminine  grace,  could  not  fail 
to  meet  the  warm  approbation  of  Edgar  Boo- 
ville ;  and  to  her  affectionate  nature  he  appeared 
another  brother.  The  youthful  trio  were  Mil- 
ton's brothers  and  sister  sweetly  personified,  upon 
whom  Comus  or  his  crew  had  never  thrown  a 

spell. 

The  pleasures  and  accommodations  of  tne 
voyage  were  heightened  by  the  attentions  of 
Captain  St.  John ;  the  qualities  and  animation 
of  whose  character  were  a  new  source  of  obserya- 
tioB  to  Edgar.  Active  as  the  element  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  his  orders  were  given  with 
impetuous  promptness,  and  enforced  with  toc 
high  tone  of  authority,  but  tliey  were  ever  di- 
rected by  judgment  that  proved  Cheir  eBciencji 
for  he  united  the  skill  of  an  experienced  navi* 
gator  with  the  most  strict  nautical  disdpl^^f 
and  possessed  the  power  to  discriminate^  ^^  y^ 
generosity  to  reward  merit,  in  whatever  atstfoo 
ift  existed.     His  nature  was  liberal  as  the  wio"*' 
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lind  his  ftpirit  high  as  his  descent ;  retaining  with 
hia  name  a  lineal  claim  upon  the  Knightfr-Tem* 
plars  of  Jerusalem.    His  mind  was  powerful  as 
his  command,  magnificent  as  the  East,  to  which' 
he  was  bound;  and,  formed  to  control  as  to 
conciliate,  he  was  justly  appreciiLted  and  beloved 
by  his  friends,  his  officers,  and  his  men,  to  whom 
his  gay  and  Joyous  countenance  inspired  affec- 
tion  and   confidence.     His  midshipmen  dined 
with  him  by  invitation  once  in-  the  week ;  they 
were  varied  characters— <;are)ess,  light-hearted 
youths,  who  enjoyed  the  good   things  at  the 
captain's  table  more  than  the  good  company 
assembled  there  4  and  who  considered  its  indnl- 
gencies  a  full  compensation  for  its  restraints. 
One  was  an  exception;  he  had  not  appeared 
twice  there  before  his  pleasant  deportment  and 
correct  manners  drew  the  attention  of  the  ever 
kind  and  condescending  Lord  Fitz-Erin;  who 
had  observed  an  expression  of  conscious  plea- 
sure in  his  own  dear  boy,  when  it  was  young 
liedford's  turn  to  appear  at  dinner.     Whilst  it 
passed^  his  lordship  sent  his  compliments  to  the 
youth,  and  desired  to  take  wine  with  him.    The 
suffusion  of  his  face  apoke  his  sense  of  the  di- 
stinction, which  was  further  evinced  by  the  earl's 
addressiag  himself  several  times  to  him  whilst  at 
table. 

In  the  evening,  when  Lady  Fitz-Erin  and  her 
family  were  taking  coffee  on  the  poop,  bis  lordr' 
:ihip  saw  Bedford  on  the  quarter-de<^k|  and  tolid' 
him  he  was  requested  by  his  lady  to  invite  him 
to  Join  her  party.  ,     •    •  i 
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From  tbia  time  Bedford  associated  with  Edgar 
and  Lord  Dunmeatb,  wheneyer  the  duties  of  his 
profession  allowed  the  intercourse;  and  occasion- 
ally bad  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  be  admitted 
to  the  society  of  Lady  Fitz^Erin  and  her  daughter. 
Abstracted  from  the  world,  and  the  claims  it 
made  upon  their  high  station  and  endowments, 
the  £arl  and  Countess  of  Fit^«Erin  deroted  their 
whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  their  cherished 
boy.  In  the  morDings,  his  lordship  read  the 
Roman  historians,  in  Latin,  to  the  two  young 
friends.  £dgar  taught  Lord  Dunmeath  French, 
and  received  instructions  from  Lord  Fitz-£rin  in 
Italian.  Lady  Sophia's  port-folio,  and  her  own 
beautiful  designs,  afforded  subjects  for  the  pencil ; 
and  an  hour  before  dinner,  the  inimitable  plays 
of  Shakspeare  were  read  aloud  alternately  by 
Lady  Fitz-Erin  or  Edgar,  as  selected  by  her 
ladyship  from  the  works  of  the  highly-gifted 
bard. 

Captain  St.  John's  table  was  a  scene  of  elegant 
gaiety;  the  presence  of  Lady  Fit2s*Erin  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  party  who  were  all  disposed 
to  acknowledge  her  condescension,  and  respect* 
fully  to  receive  her  courtesy. 

The  beautiful  evenings  that  succeeded  were 
passed  on  the  poop,  viewing  the  sun  sink  into 
the  ocean,  and  the  moon  rise  from  the  opposite 
horizon,  so  bright  and  beautiful  in  those  lati- 
tudes, as  to  appear  like  a  milder  day ;  whilst  the 
sailors  were  daucing  to  their  enlivening  band,  to 
which  the  rushing  of  vraters,'  divided  by  the 
prow  of  the  vessel,  was  a  soft  and  regular  accom* 
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paniment  When  night  closed  in,  Lady  So- 
phia's piano-forte^  accompaDied  by  Edgat^sflute^ 
and  her  brother^s  voice,  formed  a  little  cabin 
concert,  that  charmed  the  dall  ear  of  night  with 
sweetest  music. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  Edgar 
Bonville  cast  his  eyes  over  its  interminable  ex- 
panse toward  those  western  isles,  irom  whence 
kis  dear  Madua  was  brought,  where  his  mother 
rested,  and  to  which  his  filial  heart  and  high- 
wrought  fancy  so  often  bounded :  whilst  to  the 
left,,  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  bom  a 
prince,  and  from  whose  palmy  groves  he  was  so 
cruelly  torn  away,  was  presented.  **  How  ex- 
alted/' thought  he,  **  amidst  the  nations,  are 
those  which  have  abolished  the  hateful,  the  nn- 
christian  traffic  T  His  memory  reverted  to  his  own 
happy  home — ^to  his  early  lessons,  when  he  bore 
Atlas  upon  his  shoulders,  and  followed  the  track 
of  our  ships  to  the  East  Indies.  Home,  with  all 
its  dear  inhabitants,  its  winding  waters,  and  its 
sunmier  woods,  were  spread  before  him ;:  and  his 
physical  powers,  for  a  moment,  became  subject 
to  the  affections  of  his  heart  and  the  visions  of 
his  fancy* 

He  gaz*d  opoD  the  depths  below. 

Till  heaving  waves  scem*d  banks  of  flow'rs. 
Their  stealing  murmurs,  rippling  low. 
The  wild  bee*8  hum,  the  fountain's  flow» 
Or  music  of  the  woodland  bowers. 

W.  H.  S.  • 

*  From  an  unpublished  poem,  entided  «  The  Caknture.*' 
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A  temporary  calentare  seized  him,  and  he  hastilj 
withdrew  from  his   dangerous    contemplatioo, 
and  met  Lord  Dimmeath,  who  was  inquiring 
for  him.    ''  I  am  just  come  from  mamma,^  said 
he ;  ^'  she  desires  Mr.  Bedford  would  join  us  this 
evening.     I  hope  it  is, not  his  watch  to-night,  for 
we  must  soon  part  from  him  now :  Captain  St. 
John  says,  we  shall  make  Madeira  in  a  few  days*** 
Bedford  was  one  of  a  large  faroilyi  very  re- 
spectable in  character  and  situation,  but  of  small 
fortune ;  the  sons  of  which  were  early  sent  into 
the  world  with  no  other  patrimony  than  a  good 
name  and  a  high  spirit,  satisfied  to  rank,  if  not 
to  spend  with  gentlemen,  and  to  leave  the  com- 
forts and  protection  of  home  to  those  sisters  for 
whom  they  cherished  almost  chivalric  considera* 
tion.    And  is  it  not  from  such  families  that  the 
bold  deeds  of  enterprise  and  valour  proceed  f  that 
'^  bright  honour  is'  plucked  from  the  pale-faced 
moon,  or  dived  for  into  the  fathomless  deep?'* 
Though  only   seventeen,  this  was  his  second 
voyage;*  and  Lady  Fitz- Erin,  always  anxious  for 
information,  particularly  when  in  the  company 
of  youth,  listened  with  encouraging  attention  to 
the  account  he  gave  her  lord  of  the  state  of 
society  and  manners  in  Calcutta,  where  his  in- 
troduction had  been  very  good ;  and  of  a  little 
cruise,  on  his  last  return,  to  Ascension  Isle  in 
search  of  turtle ;  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  land- 
ing-place, its  desert  surface,  where  neither  waters 
flowed  nor  herbage  grew,  the  fearless  confidence 
of  the  numerous  birds  that  suffered  themselves 
to  be  stroked  upon  their  nests ;  and  their  diffi^ 
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culty  in  regaining  the  ship^  whicb^  from  the 
disappearance  of  the  stars,  became  very  hazard- 
ous till  they  saw  the  blue  lights  thrown  up  irom 
their  shipmates  on  board,  who  became  fearfully 
anxious  for  their  safety*  Though  the  hero  of 
bis  own  tale,  yet  he  was  so  agreeably  led  into 
its  relation  that  his  modesty  was  never  pained 
or  disputed ;  and  he  was  so  truly  a  sailor  in 
bearty  hand,  and  phrase,  that  all  the  spirit  of  his 
character  was  infused  into  his  detail. 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Bedford,"  said  Lady  Sophia, 
''  though  I  saw  you  here,  I  trembled  lest  you 
should  not  regain  your  ship ;  surely  it  was  very 
hazardous  to  be  out  in  an  open  boat  on  the  wide 
ocean  in  the  night  T 

**  A  sailoi^s  life,  my  Sophia,^  said  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin,  "  is  a  life  of  hazard  ;  it  is  setting  death  in 
one  eye  and  honour  in  the  other :  we  only  need 
look  at  the  character  to  know  which  they  will 
meet ;  enterprise  is  their  sport,  and  the  glory  of 
its  accomplishment  their  gain.  You  recollect  the 
reply  of  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
to  our  Elizabeth,  when  she  asked  him,  '  How  he 
dare  encroach  upon  the  English  borders?^ '  What 
is  it,^  said  the  bold  and  haughty  chieftain,  *  a 
man  dare  not  do  ?'  and,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion^  we  may  say^  '  What  is  it  a  sailor  dare  not 
dor** 

"  You,  Mr.  Bonville,**    said   Lady  Sophia, 

possess  courage,  yet  you  never  seek  danger.^ 
Mj^  duty  to  myself,  or  others,  does  not  lead 
me  to  it ;  if  it  did,  I  trust  I  should  be  feady  to 
give  it  the  meeting,*'  replied  Edgar. 
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**  To  oppose  danger,**  taid  Lord  Fita-EiiD,  **  U 
frequently  to  snbdae  it;  whilst,  to  those  who 
shrink  from  it  it  is  increased  many  fold. 

Cowardii  die  many  tiroes  before  their  deaths^ 
The  brave  but  once. 

Happily,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  our  country, 
such  are  British  soldiers  and  sailors." 

When  Edgar  and  Bedford  left  the  cabin,  the 
night  was  sweetly  mild ;  and  upon  Bedford's 
saying  he  kept  the  middle  watch,  Edgar  pro- 
posed bearing  him  company.  All  was  still  on 
board  the  ship ;  and  the  silence  of  night  was  un- 
broken, except  by  the  low  responses  of  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  and  the  gentle  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
that  just  curled  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
sparkled  with  millions  of  little  luminous  globules 
more  brilliant  than  diamonds.  ''  On  such  a 
night,^  the  objects  dearest  to  their  afTections 
were  reflected  from  the  bosom  of  each;  and 
their  respective  homes  were  the  subject  of  their 
quiet,  uninterrupted  conversation. 

Beaford's  capacious  heart  had  brought  his 
whole  family  to  sea ;  and  the  cleverness  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his 
sisters,  were  unparalleled  in  his  partial  judgment. 
His  eldest  sister,  he  was  sure,  must  be  the  cooo- 
terpart  of  Bonville'^s  own  dear  Fanny :  and  then, 
added  Bedford,  in  his  happy  loquacity,  ^'  there 
is  Lady -Sophia,  though  she  is  an  Earl's  daughter, 
may  make  a  third  for  sweetness  and  goodness.^ 

**  She  is,  indeed,  a  most  amiable  being,"  re- 
plied Edgar,  "  and  assimilates  with  every  virtue 
and  every  praise  that  is  lovely  in  woman,*   . 
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**  Praise  her  as  you  may/'  said  Bedford,  <<  you . 
cannot  speak  noiore  highly  of  her  than  I  am  sure 
she  thinks  of  you  .^ 

Edgar  was  silent.  Bedford  proceeded  :— ^' Joj 
dances  in  her  eyes  whenever  you  appear ;  I  see 
it^  although  they  are  shaded  so  much  by  their 
long  deep  lashes :  when  you  speak,  she  seems  to 
hear  no  one  else ;  and,  though  she  is  so  still  and 
quiet,  yet,  when  Lord  Fita^Erin,  or  Captain  St. 
John,  says  any  thing  in  your  favour,  her  heart 
•eems  to  peep  out  at  her  eyes,  and  shoots  a  cable's 
length." 

''  Indeed  P  said  Edgar,  ^^  I  never  saw  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Her  eyes  are  always  beautiful, 
and  her  attentions  kind ;  if  they  have  been  pap« 
ticularly  condescending  to  me^  it  has  arisen  from 
the  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fit&-£rin,  and  the 
afiection  of  her  brother/' 

'*  Come,  come,  Bonville,^  said  Bedford,  ''  you 
cannot  be  blind  now;  you  that  are  so  quick* 
sighted  upon  all  occasions*  I  am  sure  Lady 
Sophia  is  in  love  with  you :  I  have  seen  it  ever 
since  I  have  seen  you  together.'* 

Had  he  looked  in  Edgar's  face,  he  might  have 
seen  the  paleness  by  which  it  was  overspread.    , 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  falteringly  said, 
*^  be  silent ;  such  a  thought  never  entered  my 
imagination— such  a  wish,  I  hope,  never  entcared 
my  heart." 

*^  Why  not?"  said  the  frank  and  careless  ship- 
boy  ;  **  you  are  handsome — ^you  am  the  son  ol 
a  gentlemao.  My  lord  and  lady  esteem  and 
prefer  jou;  Lord  Doameath  lov»i,you.    What 
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should  kinder  Lady  Sophia  and  yoa  loring  each 
other  f* 

'*  £veiy  thing,  Bedford,  that  I  have  been 
taught  to  reverence  between  man  and  man, — 
honour,  gratitude,  propriety !"    . 

^' What  a  stiff  gale  have  you  raised,  Bonville; 
but  I  can  crowd  sail,  and  keep  pace  with  you. 
Your  notions  of  honour  are  different  from  mine, 
I  dare  say ;  yet,  I  trust,  we  are  hoik  *  honourable 
men,*  as  the  play  you  read  yesterday  said.  '  To 
fear  no  danger  where  duty  calls— ^to  hate  the 
enemies  of  old  England — ^and  to  think  no  man 
tt  enemy  after  he  is  conquered,'  is  a  sailor's 
honour,  but  to  steer  away  from  such  a  prize  is 
not  in  his  articled  of  service.  1  would  rather 
have  the  love  of  such  a  girl  as  that  sweet  lady 
than  possess  an  island  where  gold  and  diamonds 
grow." 

**  Oh,  there  are  more  ties  in  your  code  of  ho- 
nour, my  dear  Bedford,  than  you  have  enume- 
rated ;  you  woifld  not  take  poesession  of  that 
island  by  betraying  those  who  had  reposed  its 
protection  with  you,  and  felt  secure  in  the  con- 
fidence you  had  excited ;  you  would  not  usurp 
the  rights  of  its  owner,  and  place  yourself  there, 
^would  you,  Bedford  V 

**  I  slacken  .sail,*'  said  he ;  "  tell  me  now, 
then,  what  ywr  honour  is,  your  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  wherefore  your  gratitude/' 

''  Lady  Sophia's  name  with  me  is  sacred  ;  but 
was  I  assured,  which,  believe  me,  i  am  not  cox- 
eomb  enough  to  imagine^  that  her  kind  partiality 
was  of  the  natoie  you  surmise,  I  would  fly  to  the 
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farthest  boundary  of  the  earth,  rather  than  take 
advantage  of  the  confidence  her  noble  parents 
have  treated  me  with.  It  is  true,  I  am  a  gentle- 
man by  education  and  profession,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  my  honoured  father  fulfils  its  compound 
signification;  but  to  be  the  son  he  would  approve, 
and  my  dear  mother  love,  I  must  reverence  the  or- 
dinances of  society,  and  respect  the  feelings  of  do- 
mestic rights.  Lady  Sophia  Cavana,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  house,  whose  ancestors  have  never  de- 
scended from  their  hereditary  distinctions,  would 
deviate  from  what  she  owes  them  and  herself 
by  an  alliance  less  noble*  To  be  her  friend,  her 
companioii,  I  consider  a  high  distinction;  one 
that  no  sophistry,  even  that  which  is  perhaps 
most  excusable,  the  sophistry  of  the  heart,  shall 
«ver  tempt  me  to  abuse.  As  a  woman,  she  is 
entitled  to  the  admiration  of  all  men ;  as  Lord 
Fit2-Erin^s  daughter,  I  trust  she  will  only  meet 
the  love  of  that  man  whom  her  parents  will 
think  worthy  their  cherished  Sophia.^ 

Bedford,  who  thought  such  an  honourable 
and  handsome  fellow  was  good  enough  for  a 
princess^  said,-—''  Somebody,  perhaps,  not  half 
so  worthy.  Is  not  virtue  true  nobility  f  and 
4Rrhat  says  the  motto*—'  Of  virtue  cometh  ho-^ 
jiour  r  " 

.  **  That  is  an  axiom,^  replied  Edgar,  ''  that 
virtue  will  never  controvert ;  but  I  fear  it  will 
4>nly  be  admitted  in  the  hermit's  cave.  I  am 
sure  the  Herald's  Office,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded>  wo«ld  not  subattotiate  it  upon  their 
hooksv    Boty  my  dear  Bedford,  let  me  entreat 
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you  to  forget  the  subject  of  to-night ;  let  it  not 
rest  in  your  mind :  like  Alexander,  let  me  place 
my  seal  upon  the  lips  of  Hephestion/' 

**  They  shall  be  close  as  a  grappling-iron  from 
this  time/'  said  Bedford ;  **  but  you  are  sure  to 
be  exalted  yet.  You  know  my  aothority;  you 
will  not  dispute  that.  When  I  bave  turned 
India  to  any  account,  so  that  the  winds  of 
HelBiven  may  not  visit  her  face  too  roughfy,  I 
shall  look  out  for  a  little  girl  of  my  own,  when  I 
shall  not  stand  upon  such  nice  subiilties  as  you, 
Bonville ;  a  week  will  be  quite  enough  for  me  to 
know  if  she  will  suit  me.'' 

''  And  pray/'  asked  Edgar,  ''  how  will  you 
turn  that  short  time  to  such  an  important  pur- 
pose ?" 

''  Oh !  one  sight  of  her  will  show  whether  she 
be  beautiful  or  no— beautiful  in  the  lover's  eye, 
at  least ;  the  glance  of  her  eye  will  express  her 
understanding ;  five  wordji  will  give  me  die  sound 
of  her  voice;  a  very  material  thing,  for  yoa 
know  I  have  bluAter  enough  at  sea.  I  must  have 
lulling  sounds  on  shore." 

'^  Very  summary,  indeed,  dear  Bedford  ;-**go 


on/' 


*^  Very  well !  I  can  j  udge  of  her  temper  by  mark- 
ing how  she  bears  to  hear  the  praises  of  others; 
one  sight  of  her  finger-end  will  show  me  the  nice* 
ness  of  her  person,  and  another  at  her  shoe-string 
the  neatness  of  her  dress ;  and  as  ton  her  judg- 
ment, that  will  be  decided  in  her  favour,  if  she 
approves  of  me.  Sailors  have  no  tisM/to  spare ; 
and^  by  the  time  I  bttve  carrmd  this  conp-de- 
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main,  I  hope  you,  Bonville,  will  be  ready  to 
splice  us.'* 

**  In  whatever  will  promote  your  happiness, 
Bedford,  I  will  be  a  willing  accomplice.  The 
watch  is  near  out,  and  I  see  you  are  ready  for 
your  cot.     Remember  r 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

He  that  raleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 

city. 

Ik  the  privacy  of  his  cabin,  Edgar^s  high- 
wrought  feelings,  abating  nothing  of  their  in- 
tegrity, yielded  to  nature.  Bedford  had  taken 
away  the  veil  that  he  had  never  dared  to  raise ;  he 
had  never  owned  to  himself  that  he  loved  Lady 
Sophia,  for  he  would  have  been  more  than  boy^ 
which  we  consider  him,  till  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try allow  him  to  be  man,  and  more  than  man, 
which  we  do  not  seek  to  make  him,  had  he  been 
insensible  to  her  sweetness  and  her  virtues ;  for 
was  he  not  at  that  period  of  life,  when  the  heart 
is  most  in  love  with  what  is  most  lovely  {  when 
the  sympathies  of  years,  and  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  awaken  that  passion,  which  He  who 
formed  die  human  heart  planted  there ;  without 
which  Paradise  was  a  desert,  and  life  is  a  wilder- 
ness! Oh!  when  ^  two  such  silver  currents  join 
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yo.  A- J«^  that  boand  them  in,''  ha- 

rt ^gftt^  o^Jf  ftngels  might  weep,  that 

n  ^^  ^^"^^  ^'^^  ^^  barriera  of  pra* 

^Mioo,  or  avarice,  to  divide  the  taat 

IBM  channels,  where  they  must  meet  no 

ji0t  such  is,  such  will  be  the  state  of  this 

ITith  the  innocence  of  Paradise  its  purest 

banished ;  and  in  the  inheritance  of 

_    sorrow  and  grief  dash  the  ^  brightness  of 

^  ««eetest  draughts ! 

£dgar  had  never  availed  himself  of  the  inti- 
gitte  association  that  had  been  allowed  with  Lord 
Fits-Erin^s  family,  to  make  any  insidious  ad- 
stances  upon  Lady  Sophia's  favour.  He  had  no 
vanity  to  gratify ;  and  he  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  feelings  she  inspired 
to  seek  their  indulgence.  He  had  ever  considered 
her  as  a  bright  particular  star,  and  had  never 
sought  to  woo  her  from  her  sphere.  Yet,  though 
he  had  ever  roaintoined  the  most  respectful  defer- 
ence, he  had  been  taught  by  that  power  which 
may  be  restrained  by  the  influence  of  honour  and 
right  principles,  that  he  was  not  disregarded  by 
Lady  Sophia :  the  only  deviation  from  truth  he 
had  ever  practised,  the  only  equivocation  he 
had  ever  framed,  was  to  deny  its  consciousness  to 
Bedford ;  and  his  quick  sensibility  to  the  delicac/ 
of  a  woman's  bosom-secret  justified  the  evasion 
to  his  upright  heart. 

^  What  I  have  not  even  whispered  to  myself,'' 
4aid  he,  **  is  detected  by  another:  I  must  quit 
this  beloved  family.  The  only  road  to  wfcty  is 
retreat,  whilst  the  sun  of  my  destiny  on^y  shines 
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in   the  horizon,  before  its  brighter  effulgence 
overpowers  and  consumes  nie.  •  I  nrast  retreat ; 
honour  and  duty  are  my  guides,  and  I  will  be 
their  follower."  How  this  was  to  be  accomplished, 
without  apparent  ingratitude  and  caprice,  was 
almost  more  than  Edgar's  young  head  and  tender 
heart  could  arrange*    To  quit  such  friends,  so 
honourable,  bo  advantageous  to  a  young  man,  so 
peculiarly  happy  to  one  of  his  disposition ;  to  with* 
draw  himself  from  an  engagement  that  was  so 
condescendingly  formed,  and  that  offered  such 
varied  improvement;  to  leave  Lord  Dunmeath, 
whom  he  loved  as  a  brother,  that  sweet  relation 
which  nature  had  withheld  ;  perhaps  to  lose  the 
regard  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz-£rin,  when  he  was 
making  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  be  more  worthy 
of  it;  not  allowing  himself  to  add  the  climax  of 
his. inquietudes,  the  separation  from  Lady  So- 
phia ;  for  the  strict  compact  he  had  entered  into 
with  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  tem* 
porise  even  with  his  most  secret  thoughts.    One 
little  respite  love  stole  from  duty;  Madeira, once 
the  asylum  and  the  tomb  of  its  faithful  votaries, 
was  destined  to  be  the  grave  of  his.    There  he 
determined  to  leave  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  family,  and 
return  by  the  first  ship  bound  for  England. 

Lady  Sophia,  without  thinking  of  the  future, 
or  analysing  the  feelings  of  the  present,  was 
happy  as  love  and  innocence  could  make  her.* 
The  first  appearance  and  manners  of 'Edgar  Bon* 
viUe  were  too  prepossessing  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference,  but  with  elegant  manners,  and  cap- 
tivating exteriors,  she  had  been  familiar  through 
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life;  but  when  she  listened  to  his  defence  of  the 
sBRiggler  at  Cambridge,  and  his  snbseqoeatcon* 
Tersation ;  witnessed  the  animated  affection  he  ex* 
cited  in  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Manners,  sympathised  with 
his  disappointment  of  Ashhurst,  and  marked  the 
contrast  of  his  character  with  that  of  Sir  Charles, 
whose  reconciliation  he  bad  sought  amidst  in* 
faction  and  death;  with  the  sweet  association 
their  present  intimacy  allowed,  amidst  the  sub- 
limity of  the  world  of  waters ;  his  amiable  man- 
ners, the  information  of  his  mind,  the  correctness 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
all  wrought  upon  a  nature  that  was  a  softened 
reflection  of  his  own.  She  loved  him,  because  he 
had  a  mind  capable  of  superior  virtue,  a  heart 
alive  to  moral  beauty !  But  as  the  feelings  of  her 
innocent  bosom  were  disguised  from  herself,  they 
were  delicately  veiled  from  the  object  by  whom 
they  were  inspired ;  for  she  had  not  been  edu* 
cated  in  the  school  of  modem  sentiment,  that  has 
established  its  hypothesis  in  the  overthrow  of  all 
that  is  lovely  in  woman ;  reversing  the  order  of 
her  sex,  and  breaking  the  barriers  of  costom  that 
delicacy  has  erected  for  the  preservation  of  their 
dignity,  and  the  security  of  Uieir  power. 

Lady  Sophia  had  many  agreeable  intimates  of 
her  own  age,  but  she  had  no  dearer  confidential 
friend  than  her  tender  indulgent  mamma;  who,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  thought  loved 
fionville  even  as  herself.  Thus,  whilst  the  nature 
of  her  feelings  was  unacknowledged  to  her  own 
bosom,  or  nursed  by  committing  them  to  the 
confidence  of  another,  she  felt  their  existence 
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dispensed  happiness,  deligbtfal  as  it  was  new. 
Under  the  influence  of  first  love,  which  no  virtue 
condemned,  how  exquisitely  happy  was  this  ami- 
able and  lovely  being!  The  sun  appeared  to 
shine  but  for  her ;  the  winds  that  whistled  in  the 
shrouds  were  music  to  her  ear,  for  her  heart  was 
in  harmony  with  all  things ;  the  surges  that  broke 
upon  the  talis  ides  of  the  Guildford  appeared  the 
beauty  of  motion ;  there  was  a  blessing  in  the 
air,  that  made  miere  existence  happiness ;  there 
was  a  foretaste  of  heaven  in  her  hearty  for  np 
earthly  passion  seemed  to  live  within  it.  With 
grateful  piety,  she  felt  surrounded  by  the  bless- 
ings of  that  gracious  God  who  had  created  and 
preserved  her  for  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in^ 
mortality  in  another. 

In  the  morning,  Edgar  was  awoke  by  Bed- 
ford, to  look  at  the  land  which  was  in  sight,  south 
by  east,  nine  or  ten  leagues  distant.    It  was 

Pure  Madeira*!  TiDe-vob'd  hilb  of  health  i 

their  high  and  dark  outline  was  alone  perceptible, 
being  partially  enveloped  with  clouds ;  but  the 
prospect  brightening  in  the  rising  sun,  they  ap- 
peared to  approach  the  island  more  quickly  than 
they  really  did.  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz-Erin  hailed 
it  as  the  temple  of  health  to  that  dear  boy,  who 
already  appeared  to  be  under  its  blessed  influence. 
Lady  Sophia  saw  it  as  the  land,  amidst  whose 
flowers  and  sweets  her  happiness  might  expe- 
rience a  change,  bat  could  know  no  increase. 
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Edgar  looked  upoD  it  as  the  altar  adorned  for 
the  sacrifice  he  had  imposed  upon  himself;  and 
Bedford,  as  the  signal  for  along  separation  from 
Bonvillcy  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

When  the  Guildford  anchored  in  Fnnchal 
roads,  Captain  St.  John,  anxious  to  testify  every 
mark  of  respect  to  his  noble  passengers,  gave  a 
ball  on  the  evening  before  their  disembarkation. 
A  king'^s  ship  was  lying  along-side,  bound  for  the 
Cape,  and  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Belhaven, 
who,  along  with  his  officers,  accepted  Captain  St. 
John's  invitation  to  the  Guildford.  As  the  boat 
of  the  visitants  approached  the  vessel,  how  great 
was  Bonville*s  pleasure  and  surprise  to  recognise 
in  the  boatswain  of  the  Conquest  his  penitent 
and  redeemed  Hanson!  who,  at  the  sight  and 
recognition  of  Edgar,  could  scarcely  submit 
to  those  forms  of  subordination  his  station  ez« 
acted:  those  passed,  the  intrepid  sailor  stood 
before  his  youthful  presence  subdued  even  to 
feminine  weakness.  Though  cast  in  a  different 
mould  from  Miranda,  the  same  divine  sympathy 
was  blended  in  his  nature,  and  his  tears  flowed 
Irom  the  same  source :  as  Nature  and  Shakespeare 
•peak  in  the  same  language,  so  he  said,  **  These 
are  not  drops  of  shame,  master,  or  fear,  but  I  am 
such  a  fool,  as  to  cry  for  what  Pm  glad  of,^ 

£dgar*s  bright  eyes  glanced  with  the  sacred 
dew-drops  of  sympathy,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin,  with  Lady  Sophia,  who  alone  could  under- 
stand their  mutual  emotions,  were  sensibly  af- 
fected.   When  Sir  Edward  Belhaven  was  briefly 
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informed  by  his  lordship  of  the  claim  Mr.  Bon* 
ville  had  upon  Hanson's  gratitude,  he  desired 
to  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  when  Lord  FitZ4 
Erin  presented  him  with  that  marked  approbation 
which  was  so  peculiarly  distinguishing,  Sir  Ed* 
ward  said,  *^  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  your  name, 
sir ;  I  have  a  paper  in  my  possession  bequeathed 
to  you,  which  Hanson  very  earnestly  requested 
me  to  take  in  trust.  Your  kindness  has  not  been 
sown  on  an  ungrateful  soil ;  he  is  a  brave  fellowi 
steady  as  the  trade  winds,  and  one  of  the  main 
stays  of  my  ship*  I  should  never  wish  to  part 
with  him,  but  I  know  he  is  destined  for  the  Chan- 
nel service,  from  the  intimate  knowledge  he  has 
of  its  navigation  ;  this  cruise  with  me  being  but 
the  test  of  his  faithfulness  and  integrity •** 

Profusi/>n  of  verdure  and  fruits  had  been 
brought  from  the  island ;  and  the  dancing  com* 
menced  under  an  awning,  that  was  decorated  with 
fresh  and  beautiful  foliage :  the  whole  of  the  en* 
tertainment  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  order; 
every  person  on  board  partaking  of  its  festivity. 
The  Countess  Fitz-Erin  danced  the  first  dance 
with  Sir  Edward  Belhaven,  and  Lady  Sophia  with 
Captain  St.  John,  who  resigned  her  afterwards  to 
Edgar.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  danced  'with 
Lady  Sophia ;  he  felt  it  would  be  the  last  ^  nay,  it 
was  <a  joy  in  grief  to  think  it  would  be  the  last  time 
he  should  ever  dance.  Happy  as  he  then  was  to 
lead  her  along  the  joyous  tlm>ng,  the  thoughts  of 
the  approaching  separation,  known  only  to  him« 
self,  pressed  upon  his  heart,  whilst  his  countenanr-* 
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expressed  the  moat  refined  pleasure,  and  his  ear 
drank  in  the  soft  strains  of  the  Rassian  dance  as 
though  it  would  retain  the  melody  for  ever. 
His  happy  partner  felt  no  alloy  to  her  felicity, 
except  a  passing  shade  of  regret  at  parting  with 
those  who  had  been  so  pleasant,  and  with  whom 
she  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  yet  the 
present  moment  was  one  of  such  positive  happi- 
ness, that  she  looked  as  she  felt ;  a  human  being, 
over  whom  it  diffused  its  sweetest  influence.  The 
music  of  that  sweet  air,  which  to  Edgar,  had  ''  a 
dying  fa]],''  her  elastic  foot  and  graceful  motion 
harmonized  with,  pouring  its  melody  upon  her 
e«r,  like  the  '*  sweet  south  passing  over  a  bank 
of  violets/' 

Before  Hanson  quitted  the  Guildford,  Edgar 
asked  if  he  had  sent  L'Qrient  ?  He  disowned  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  but  had  no  doubt 
it  was  his  former  associates.  **  Poor  fellows  P'  said 
he^  <<  what  will  be  their  fate  ?  that  perhaps  from 
which  you  have  saved  me ; — ^but  I  owe  a  greater 
deliverance  to  you,  a  deliverance  from  sin  as 
well  as  from  death ;  you  were  born  to  save  souls, 
and  I  never  forget  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon 
all  yoo  do  and  say.  I  have  settled  my  affairs  in 
this  world,  by  the  help  of  an  honest  attorney  at 
Portsmouth,  and  my  noble  captain  has  got  all 
my  papers.    Farewell !  if  I  live,  we  will  meet 
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Before  Sir  Edward  Belhaven  departed  he  took 
Edgar^s  address,  and  poor  Hanson  wrung  his 
hand  in  the  very  agony  of  affection. 
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On  the  following  morning,  Captain  St.  John 
took  Lord  Fitz-Erin  to  shore,  to  fix  upon  a  proper 
residence  for  his  family ;  and  daring  the  three 
succeeding  days  thej^  remained  on  board,  their 
attendants  were  preparing  it  for  their  reception. 
Bedford  and  Edgar  parted  with  mutual  regret, 
and  mutual  assurances  of  regard  and  remem- 
brance. 

Though  the  pursuits  and  education  of  these 

young  men  had  widely  varied,  there  was  a  native 

similarity  between  them,  the  same  love  of  truth, 

the  same  affectionate   nature,     fionville^s  life 

had    been    more    passed    among    books    than 

men ;  Bedford's  more  amongst  men  than  books. 

His  intercourse  with   Edgar  had  taught  him 

the  pleasure  they  afforded,   the  improvement 

they  imparted,    and    he  determined    to    avail 

himself  of  his  future  leisure  to  acquire  those 

advantages.      Lord    Fitz-Erin    expressed    his 
sense  ot  Captain  St.  John's  attentions  in  the 

most  gratifying  terms,  and  all  parted  with  sen* 

timents  of  mutual  regard :    the  Conquest  and 

the  Guildford  bearing  away  with  fair  breezes, 

and  good  wishes* 

Though  Edgar  had  resolved  to  return  with  the 
first  vessel  to  England,  he  employed  the  inter- 
mediate period  by  accompanying  Lord  Fitz-Erin 
and  his  son,  in  rides  into  the  country ;  and  view- 
ing the  different  objects  of  the  island  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity :  when  not  so  engaged,  he  de- 
voted his  time  with  the  closest  assiduity  to  the 
improvement  of  Lord  Dunmeath,  whose  health 
was  most  surprisingly  amended  by  the  voyage, 
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and  his  short  residence  in  a  clime  so  salu* 
brious. 

The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  different 
churches  were  particularly  recommended  to  their 
notice.  The  convent  of  St.  Francis  first  attracted 
their  attention :  its  entrance  was  by  a  long  gal- 
lery, intersected  by  two  others,  forming  a  cross;  at 
the  extremity  of  the  first,  a  flight  of  steps  led  them 
to  the  cloisters  that  surrounded  a  quadrangular 
court ;  beneath  the  pillars,  were  the  dormitories 
of  the  monks,  and  chapels  where  different  priests 
wei^  offi  cia ti  ng ;  from  thence  they  were  led  through 
passages,  and  across  other  squares,  till  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  church.  There  every 
thing  rich  and  costly  was  multiplied ;  the  roof  was 
fine  old  oak,  richly  carved,  and  on  each  side  the 
church  lofty  arches  opened  to  recesses;  whose 
interior  was  concealed  by  folds  of  crimson  silk 
damask,  descending  from  th^ceiling  to  the  floor, 
splendidly  embroidered  with  gold.  Massy  gates 
of  solid  silver,  the  drapery  haqging  within,  se- 
cured these  recesses  from  those  who  passed  along 
the  church.  One  of  these  they  were  permitted  to 
enter;  it  contained  a  raised  altar,  on  which  was 
a  large  crucifix  of  wrought  gold ;  candlesUcks 
higher  than  themselves,  of  the  same  rich  metal ; 
censers  in  which  the  most  exquisite  perfumes 
were  burning,  and  superb  china  vases  filled  with 
the  choicest  flowers.  From  this  scene  of  magni- 
ficence,  they  were  taken  to  an  apartment  that 
opened  from  a  dark  passage,  about  six  yards 
square,  the  roof  terminating  in  a  dome;  it  was 
lighted  by  only  one  small  window,  serving  td 
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shoir  iu  ghastly  furniture  more  horrible.  From 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  dome,  its  walls  were 
lined  with  human  skulls  and  cross  bones,  in- 
serted along  with  the  mortar.  It  was  a  memerUo 
mari  that  shocked  humanity  and  offended  de- 
cency, promoted  no  virtue,  nor  purified  any  vice, 
and  the  young  men  hastily  retreated  from  it. 
Vice  and  immorality  must  degrade  the  human 
mind,  but  the  human  form  is  the  wondrous  work 
of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  even  its  relics  are  sa- 
cred. Man  may  mourn  for  the  degradation  of 
the  first,  but  his  humility  ought  to*  arise  from  a 
deeper  source  than  the  exposure  of  his  mortal 
remains  can  evince. 

The  Latin  and  Portuguese  languages  only  were 
spoken  within  the  walls.  With  the  latter  Edgar 
was  unacquainted,  and  with  the  former  Lord 
Dunmeath  could  not  converse;  therefore  the 
conversation  had  not  been  general,  till  a  friar, 
whom  th^y  remembered  seeing  at  the  altar  as 
they  first  passed,  came  up  to  them,  and  address- 
ing them  in  French^  invited  them  to  his  cell ;  and 
so  **  gaily  pressed  and  smiled,"  they  did  not  wish 
to  resist.  But  with  whatever  pride  the  monks  of 
St.  Francis  might  contemplate  the  splendour  of 
their  church,  their  own  accommodations  were  of 
the  humblest  kind.  He  unlocked  his  door,  and 
as  he  entered,  said,  with  a  significant  shrug  of  his 
shoulders, "  Povertee !  Povertee !"  The  furniture 
was  a  small  mattress,  about  six  inches  from  the 
floor,  a  table,  and  one  chair,  a  washing  bottle,  and 
basin.  Upon  the  table,  an  half  hour-glass,  writing 
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materials,  and  a  few  books,  were  placed .  From  the 
trunk  he  took  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine,  rinsed 
his  single  wine  glass,  and  apologised  for  the  scan- 
tiness of  his  fare.  Lord  Dunmeath  sat  upon  the 
only  chair ;  Bonville,  and  the  gentleman  of  the 
island  who  accompanied  them,  were  seated  upon 
the  mattress.  Their  kind  entertainer  said  :  ''  He 
had  seen  the  world  ;  he  had  been  at  Madrid,  and 
in  Portugal ;''  and  then,  with  a  good  humoured 
smile,  looked  upon  his  accommodations  with  the 
same  significant  shrug  that  had  accompanied  his 
exclamation. 

Lord  Dunmeath,  with  great  simplicity,  yet  with 
respectful  deference,  said,"  But  religion  does  not 
require  us  to  be  poor,  though  it  may  teach  us  to 
be  content  with  poverty  if  it  is  our  lot !" 

**  Priests,*'  said  he,  "  should  not  desire  riches ; 
they  leave  them  for  those  who  desire  nothing 
better  T 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Edgar,  "  but  why,  when  the 
churches  are  so  richly  adorned,  should  not  those 
who  are  connected  with  them  participate  also  T 

**  So  they  do,  mon  amij*  said  he,  *'  when  en- 
gaged in  its  service.  The  holy  church  in  which  God 
is  served  cannot  be  too  gorgeous,  but  his  crea- 
tures must  be  humble;  ^  they  must  say  to  cor- 
ruption, thou  art  my  brother;  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  my  sister.^ " 

Bonville  knew  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  were 
mendicants,  and  begged  for  their  order,  but  he 
could  not  offer  this  benevolent  friar  any  gratuity, 
lest  it  should  appear  as  a  return  for  that  kind- 
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i>ess  which  was  above  price;  but  Lord  Dunmeath, 
with  blushing  modesty,  offered  him  a  guiaea  for 
his  convent.^' 

^'  Oh,  noy  no,"  said  he;  '^  are  you  not  EnglisCi 
generous  Englise,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
our  persecuted  French  brethren  ?  May  Su  Fran- 
cis bless  and  preserve  the  generous  Englise  f 

At  partingi  Edgar  pressed  his  hand  to  his  bo- 
som, and  thought  of  the  good  Abb£  du  Piessis ; 
that  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  was  already 
returning. 

'^  We  shall  not  be  so  much  indulged  to-day," 
said  their  attentive  conductor,  on  the  following 
morning,  as  they  entered  the  street  in  which  was 
the  nunnery  of  St  Claire ;  **  the  outside  is  all  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  see.^' 

They  passed  through  the  outer  gate  into  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  whose  high  walls  excluded 
the  building:  within  its  area  an  old  gentleman 
was  walking,  who,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  the 
closed  door,  that  opened  into  the  interior,  kept 
his  eye  continually  fixed  upon  it;  adjoining  to 
it,  an  aperture  in  the  wall  was  filled  by.  9n  ho< 
rizontal  board,  divided  into  quar(ers,two  of  which 
were  in  view. 

Observing  they  were  strangers,  the  venerable 
gentleman  informed  them,''  if  they  would  express 
their  wishes  in  writing,  whether  they  desired  to 
see  any  one  within,  and  place  it  upon  the  board, 
or  to  be  purchasers  of  the  works  of  the  nuns, 
upon  ringing  the  bell  they  would  be  answered." 

Bonville  wrote  with  a  pencil  the  latter,  and 
gave  the  signal.  The  board  turned  upon  its  pivot, 

woh.  II.  I 
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and  in  a  few  moments  retnrnedi  covered  with  va- 
rious articles  of  the  most  ingenious  workman* 
ship ;  artificial  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  purses 
formed  of  the  smallest  beads,  of  all  colours,  fans 
or  feathers,  birds  of  sea  shells,  that  closely  imi- 
tated nature,  and  needle-work  of  the  utmost  de- 
licacy. The  flowers  were  made  with  botanical 
accuracy,  and  scented  with  their  natural  per- 
fumes ;  the  price  of  each  article  was  aflized  to  it. 
They  were  liberal  purchasers,  and  the  pajrment 
being  placed  upon  the  board,  it  was  returned  to 
the  interior.  The  old  gentleman  hearing  them 
express  a  desire  to  see  those  who  could  produce 
sudi  beautiful  woric,  said,  **  their  admission  was 
iihpossible ;  but  the  Physician,  who  was  then  vi- 
siting the  nuns,  would  soon  return,  when  they 
possibly  might  see  some  of  them/' 

The  inner  door  now  opened,  and  two  veiled 
i«males  appeared :  one  of  them  rushed  towards  the 
old*  gentlemari,  who  received  her  with  open  arms, 
and  aflfectionate  embraces.  The  physician  fol- 
lowed, attended  by  several  of  the  sisters;  one  of 
whom,  an  elegant  little  figure,  pressed  forward 
from  the  group,  and  presented  to  him  a  basket 
of  beautiful  flowers,  similar  to  those  oflfered  for 
sale ;  which,  with  great  politeness  of  address  and 
manner,  he  refused :  still  the  nuns  lingered,  and, 
through  the  open  door,  the  young  Englishmen 
saw  the  gardens  of  the  convent,  appearing  shady 
and  extensive.  She  who  bad  first  emerged  now 
motioned  for  all  to  retire ;  and  the  door  closed 
upon  the  interesting  group  which  evidently  were 
neither  *^  the  world  forgetting,  ner  by  the  world 
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forgot  ;**  for  the  old  gentleman.  Lord  Danmeath| 
and  Edgar,  stood  silently  gazing  upon  the  barriev 
that  enclosed  them  4  each  remembering  the  slow* 
ness  of  their  retreat,  and  the  animation  of  their 
approach. 

*'  Yet  they  are  happy/*  said  the  gentleman,  at 
he  wiped  the  tear  from  his  eye ;  ''  my  daughter 
entered'the  nunnery  at  fonrteen,  by  her  own  de^ 
sire,  and,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  she  took  the  veil 
at  sixteen,  which  is  two  year»ago,  and  has  never 
repented  her  dedication ;  but  I  have  no  other  jt>y 
in  the  world  than  what  you  have  witnessed.  I 
ought  not  to  grieve,  for  is  she  not  devoted  to 
Heaven?  God  Almighty  gave  her  to  me^  and. I 
onght  not  to  withhold  her  fromhim.^' 

He  walked  away,IeavingBonviUeandhisyonDg 
friend  to  lament  the  mistaken  piety  that  opposed 
all  the  sweet  charities  of  the  human  heart,  all  the 

» 

usefulness  of  the  human  nature;  hostile  to  those 
leelings  that  the  great  Creator  implanted  there, 
to  smooth  the  path  of  life,  and  by  softening  andt 
expanding  the  benevolent  affections,  to  prepan^ 
it  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  celestial  love  which 
is  to  form  our  heaven  hereafter. 

''  But -it  presents  a  lesson  of  sacrifice,  and  self-- 
control,'* thought  Edgar^  ^*  by  which  I  ought  to 
profit,  and  which  shall  not  pass  away  unheeded." 
Lord  Dunmeath* presented  Edgar  with  thefloweis^^ 
he  had  purchased,  requesting  him  to  reserve  theisb 
for  Misa  Bon  ville ;  therefore  his  own^  that  be.  hadi 
designed  for  her,  he  offered  to  Lady  Sophia. 

**  They  are  beautifuV  said  her  ladyship^*'  bui 
I  oannot  acoept  them  as  a  compeoflation  for  you* 

I  2 
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company^  Mr.  Bonvilie.  You  have  not  read  16  us 
once  since  we  came  on  shore ;  and  I  almost  wish 
Madeira  had  lain  bejond  the  Cape^  or  farthest 
India ;  we  were  all  so  happy  on  board  with  that 
pleasant  Captain  St.  John,  that  cheerful  Bedford^ 
and  those  honest  sailors  T' 

''  How  admirably  are  these  flowers  executed  T 
said  she, ''  and  this  sweet  Scabius  is  so  sweetly 
perfumed  as  to  deceive  the  sense ;  it  is  a  flower  I 
have  fondly  loved,  ever  since  that  dear  Virginia 
sent  its  seeds  from  France  to  the  Mauritius. 
What  a  heart-breaking  tale  that  is,  Mr.  Bonvilie  1 
what  a  beautiful  structure  of  heaven-built  hap* 
piness  was  there  destroyed  b;-  the  interference  of 
this  world*s  wisdom  f  A  beating  heart,  and  feel- 
ings that  arose  in  tender  sympathy,  required  great 
effort  to  control:  such  was  the  state  of  Edgar's, 
such  was  its  control ! 

**  Was  it  not  natural.  Lady  Sophia,  that  the 
aunt  of  Madame  la  Tour  should  wish  to  possess 
some  power  over  the  being  whom  she  meant  to 
enrich  i^ 

''  Oh  the  miserable  selfishness,  the  mistaken 
policy  of  human  pride r  exclaimed  Lady  Sophia^ 
*'  that  in  its  perverted  wisdom  is  at  war  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  love,  and  virtue.'^ 

"  It  was  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  Virginia 
she  desired ;  it  was  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  ambition ;  which,  in  the  attainment  of  asplen- 
did  marriage,  would  have  been  accomplished; 
had  the  surface  been  brilliant,  little  would  she 
have  regarded  the  darkness  within.  Her  wealth 
was  indeed  a  curse;  like  a  demon,  it  stole  into  and 
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blasted  the  happiness  of  Eden.  Had  she  been 
satisfied  to  have  enjoyed  it  in  herself,  whilst  she 
lived,  and  to  have  transmitted  it  to  her  amiable 
and  alienated  niece,  how  delightful  would  its 
fruits  have  been !  Paradise  would  have  opened  in 
the  wild ;  benevolence^  blessed  with  the  power  to 
act  from  its  sacred  impulse,  would  have  glad- 
dened all  hearts :  celestial  happiness  would  have 
found  its  absent  heaven  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend^ 
and  love,  pure  as  its  origin,  would  have  reigned 
on  earth;  whilst  gratitude  from  hearts  so  blessed 
would  have  raised  an  altar  to  their  benefactor,  at 
which  posterity  would  have  knelt  and  worshipped* 
Madame  laTour^s  aunt  thought  otherwise;  and 
the  history  tells  us  what  was  her  reward.^ 

Edgar  dared  not  assert  his  sympathy  with  those 
sentiments,  to  which  his  heart  made  the  response. 
Had  selfishness  been  its  impulse,  had  not  honour 
been  its  guard,  such  a  conversation  would  have 
been  made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  what 
be  thought  above  ail  price  but  that  of  virtue, — the 
affections  of  a  being  so  amiable,  and  so  lovely : 
neither,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice,  did 
he  for  a  moment  betray  his  feelings ;  he  had  fixed 
bis  own  point  of  integrity,  and,  steep  as  was  the 
ascent,  was  determined  to  reach  its  summit. 

^*  Your  ladyship  has  considered  this  affecting 
story  very  deeply,  and  your  sentiments  would 
beautifully  contribute  to  the  happmess  of  an  Uto- 
pian world  ;  but  in  this  we  must  .not  live  for  our- 
selves alone  :  our  parents  and  society  have  their 
demands,  to  which,  as  children  and  citizens,  we 
lOttst  conform.  The  flowers  of  virtue  here  are  en* 
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bompassed  with  thorns^  which,  though  poigBant, 
do  not  wholly  eclipse  their  beauty,  or  absorb 
their  perfume.*' 

''  It  is  the  world  we  live  in/'  said  Lady  Sophia, 
''  that  has  planted  those  thorns.  Paul  ooaldbave 
told  you  they  grew  not  in  the  Maaritius;  but  I 
never  read  the  whole  of  the  story ;  with  me  it  con- 
cluded, with  the  end  of  hope  and  happiness ;  I 
never  read  a  line  beyond,  '  The  St.  Geran  then 
presented  itself  to  our  view,  her  gallery  crowilcd 
with  people !' " 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  amiable  yonog 
woman ;  her  bosom  heaved  with  involuntary  sighs, 
and  gathering  together  the  Dowers,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  left  the  room. 

A  period  of  bitter  feeling  iacceeded.  Edgar 
thought  indeed  that  it*'  was  an  edict  in  destiny/' 
that  the  course  of  true-love  never  did  run  smooth, 
and  for  a  while  he  was  subdued  by  the  cooscioos* 
ness ;  but  as  the ''  rising  lion  shakes  from  his  mane 
the  heavy  dew-drops  of  the  night,"  so  the  virtuous 
energies  of  a  mind,  determined  to  keep  in  the 
iitraight  line  of  rectitude,  recovers  itself. 

''  We  pray,"  said  he,''  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion ;  which  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  avoid,  we 
wilfully  seek,  and  make  out  prayers  a  mockery. 
Such  conversation  as  this  is  tempting  our  powers 
of  resistance,  and  he  who  confides  in  his  own 
strength  may  fall.  I  will  hazard  them  no  more, 
but  to-day^  before  it  is  to-morrow,  seek  out  for  a 
passage  to  England." 

With  this  intention,  Edgar  left  Lord  Fitz-Erin's 
house,  and  met  with  that  success  which  good  in* 
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teationsy  when  acted  upoa  in  good  earnesti  seU 
dom  fail  to  meet.  In  the  evaning.  Lady  Sophia 
appeared  wiili  the  dark  flowers  of  the  sweet  Soa* 
bius  mingled  amongst  the  rich  tresses  of  her 
light  brown  hair ;  and  the  aasodation,  that  had 
impressed  her  miod  whilst  she  placed  them  there^ 
had  left  the  expression  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy Qpon  her  beautifol  features.  Lord  Pitz- 
Erin  saw,  and  felt  the  loveliness  of  his  daaghter, 
and  said,  '^  Where  did  my  Sophia  procure  those 
becoming  and  elegant  flowers  T 

^  The  eastern  gales  have  brought  them  from 
the  Mauritius,  dear  papa,  where  they  have  bloomed 
amidst  its  valleys,  Uiough  the  hand  that  planted 
them  sleeps  beneath  its  turf." 

^'  But  why  wear  flowers  that  awaken  such  me- 
lancholy reflections,  my  love  f"  alked  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin.  ^  1  remember  Virginia  says-^'  You  might 
fancy  it  is  in  mourning.'  In  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  let  us  not  nurse  fictitious 
sorrows ;  therefore^  I  would  rather  see  a  chaplet 
of  roses  encircle  your  brow  than  the  hapless 
widow's  flower." 

^*  An  amiable  nature,'*  said  Lord  Fitss^Erin, 
**  will  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  sympathise 
even  with  imaginary  griefs,  which,  when  painted 
by  the  hand  of  genius,  shows  us,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  woes  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed ;  but  this 
'  sweet  sorrow'  must  have  its  limits,  lest  we  im- 
pair the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  destroy  its 
powers,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  resist  the  real 
calamities  of  life.'' 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Edgar  made  his  ar- 
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rangements  for  returning  to  England  in  a  mer- 
chant ship,  that  was  leaving  Madeira  direct.  The 
evening  was  peculiarly  inviting,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin  proposed  driving  out  upon  the  beach.  Lady 
Fitz-Erin  had  been  slightly  indisposed  during 
the  day,  and  declined  the  exercise,  which  she 
pressed  upon  her  family. 

''  Will  your  ladyship,^'  said  Edgar,  with  great 
earnestness  of  manner,  '*  allow  me  to  remain  with 
you  i  1  will  read,  talk,  or  be  silent,  as  you  com- 
mand." 

Lady  Sophia  said,  half  reproachingly, ''  Mr. 
Bonvilie,you  desert  us,  and  your  usual  pleasures. 
What!  wiilnot  you  go  and  look  upon  theblue,blue 
sea,  and  see  the  bright  bright  sun,  hastening  to 
dear,  dear  England  i  1  wish  I  could  amplify  these 
inducements  still  more,  and  rival  mamma/' 

He  could  not  answer.  **  To-morrow,"  thought 
he,  "  I  shall  accompany  its  course,  and  leave 
behind  me  that  sun  which  must  no  more  shine 
former 

Oh,  no !  dear  youthful  aspirant  of  virtue.  The 
soul's  calm  sunshine  gilds  that  bosom  alone  that 
sacrifices  its  own  wishes  upon  the  altar  of  duty, 
and  such  awaits  the  future  day  and  evening  of 
thy  life! 

Left,  alone  with  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  Edgar  sunk 
into  a  sad  and  conscious  silence.  Her  ladyship 
took  a  book  from  her  table,  and  said,  '^  I  will 
avail  myself  of  your  compliment,  by  requesting 
you  to  read." 

BonviUetook  the  book;  it  was  "The  Influence 
of  the  Passions  on  the  Human  Heart.'  He  kept 
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his  eye  fixed  on  its  title-pagei  as  though  bis  own 
reflections  were  weighing  its  import. 

Lady  Fitz-Erin  sat  in  silent  attention ;  her  eye 
rested  on  his  face,  which  expressed  the  varied 
emotions  of  his  mind.  **  Bonville/'  said  she, 
with  great  kindness  of  voice  and  manner, "  how 
am  I  to  understand  your  silence  i  Your  face  is 
a  volume  I  would  fain  read,  but  cannot.  Still 
silent?  My  dear  Bonville,  is  there  any  thing 
upon  your  mind,  in  your  heart,  that  a  friend,  a 
mother,  could  soothe  ?  Speak  to  me ;  confide  in 
me.  When  I,  with  my  lord,  took  you  from  your 
happy  home,  I  determined  to  supply,  as  far  as  I 
could,  its  tender  protection  and  support.^ 

''  Mother  r  Edgar  involuntarily  repeated,  and 
his  frame  thrilled  with  emotion.  ''  AH  kindness 
and  condescension  you  have  been  to  me,  madam, 
and  most  hnppy  have  1  been :  extend  that  kind, 
that  condescending  indulgence  a  little  longer, 
and  believe  that  my  grateful  sensibility  can  only 
terminate  with  my  life ;  but  from  this  happiness  I 
must  depart :  let  me  but  take  the  regard  of  your 
ladyship  and  that  of  Lord  Fitz-Erin  with  me, 
and  I  shall  not  go  without  consolation.^' 

'^  Leave  us,  Bonville!  leave  Dunmeath  so  pre- 
cipitately !  what  can  have  occasioned  such  a  de* 
termination,  which  I  must  seriously  oppose,  un- 
less convinced  of  its  necessity  P' 

Edgar  sat  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  was  there  looking  for  the  characters 
that  should  form  his  answer.  The  various  sensa- 
tions that  oppressed  him  passed  in  quick  suc- 
cession over  his  features ;  the  colour  rose  to  his 

I  5 
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dieeks,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but  remember- 
ing that  he  was  called  upon  to  speak,  by  one  to 
wbom  so  much  respect  was  d  ae,  aod  tmsting  in  the 
trae  dignity  of  her  noble  mind,  he  said,  in  a  Toice 
of  the  deepest  contrition,  **  Pardon  me,  madam; 
mine  is  an  inToluntary  fault,  but  let  the  expiation 
atone  for  its  presumption.  My  heart  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  graces  and  virtues  of  Heaycn's 
loveliest  creation — *'  a  moment  of  awful  sUcnce 
ensued ;  and  he  sunk  upon  his  knee  by  the  side 
of  the  sofa  op  which  Lady  Fitz-Erm  was  seated, 
and  rested  his  face  upon  it-»''  It  loves,  it  worships, 
Lady  Sophia!  but,^  continued  he,  raising  his 
vo<ce,  as  conscious  rectitude  inspired  its  nerer- 
fciling  energy,  "  I  go  to-morrow,  never  to  sec 
her  more,  till  she  bears  the  name  of  the  man 
whom  her  noble  parents  wish  that  she  should  so 
honour.*^ 

Lady  Fitz-Erin,  though  never  unconscious  ot 
her  high  station,  was  yet  sensible  to  the  claims  of 
humanity,  to  the  feelings  of  nature ;  she  was  not 
of  that  disposition  which  was. 


'  Regsrdktt  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart. 
Already  lo  sonow  rtsign'd.* 

She  fully  appiteiated  the  noble  candour,  the 
manly  ingenuousness,  that  could  thus  confide  in 
hers ;  and  said  in  a  voi«!e  of  tender  commiseration, 
^  Recover  yourself,  my  young  friend ;  you  pos- 
sess my  sincerest  sympathy ;  for,  in  this  worid  of 
trial,  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  virtue  is,  when 
*  sweet  a£Rections  prove  the  source  of  woe.'" 
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"  Recover  yourself,  Bonville,"  said  she,  gra- 
cioasly  motioning  him  to  be  reseated,  **  and  I 
will  follow  the  example  of  candour  you  have 
shown  :  recover  yourself,  and  spare  me  a  while.'* 

After  the  silence  of  a  few  moments.  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  said, ''  As  woman,  such  as  she  came  from 
the  hands  of  her  Maker,  Sophia  is  but  your 
equal ;  the  same  pure  spirit  animates  you  both ; 
by  the  same  natural  graces  you  are  distinguished ; 
the  genius  and  talents  that  you  each  possess  are 
more  rare  than  rank  and  fortune:  but  Lady  Sophia 
Cavana  is  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  and  a  noble 
bouse :  her  ancestors,  and  her  posterity,  alike 
assert  their  claims,  their  high  and  unalienable 
claims  upon  her;  and  as  the  affianced  wife  of 
another,  she  is  the  sacred  hostage  of  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin's  honour,  whose  moral  escutcheon,  as  his 
patent  of  nobility,  is  without  spot  or  stain.  I 
therefore  request  a  further  proof  of  your  sincerity, 
Bonville,  that  you  must  not,  willnoi  withhold. — 
Does  Lady  Sophia  know  your  attachment  i"  and 
in  a  hurried  and  half-suppressed  voice,  *^  does  she 
permit  its  consciousness  ?" 

''  Lady  Sophia^s  name,  and  this  subject,"  re» 
plied  Edgar,  *'  would  have  been  with  me  ever 
sacred;  not  even  breathed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
a  mother's,  or  a  sister  s  bosom,  but  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  ingratitude  and  caprice  towards 
those  to  whom  the  most  profound  respect  is  due. 
To  have  been  considered  worthless  by  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin^s  family  would  have  broken  my  heart,  the 
dread  of  which  has  unsealed  my  lips;  but  never 
by  look^  by  word,  or  implication,  have  I  dared 
to  insinuate  to  Lady  Sophia  that  I  thought 
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she  was  an  angel,  or  that   she  was  angeUfike 
adored.'' 

**  Honourable  Bonville!  but  to  my  other  in* 
quiry  f" 

"  Ah,  madam,  now,  indeed,  you  put  me  to  the 
trial,  not  of  my  sincerity,  for  I  wish  your  ladyship 
could  see  my  heart,-— it  would  acquit  me  of  that 
presumption  which  you  call  upon  my  lips  to 
avow ;  but  your  requests  are  with  me  commands. 
"  Had  I,*'  said  he,  his  eyes  not  daring  to  rise 
to  her  ladyship's  anxious  countenance,  "  an  im- 
perial crown  to  offer  Lady  Sophia,  I  feel  an  in- 
ternal, an  involuntary  consciousness,  that  she 
WoulH  prize  the  hand  by  which  it  was  offered 
above  the  diadem.  This  question,  my  lady,  I 
could  haveevaded,  and  escaped  the  imputation  of 
presumption ;  but  it  was  the  sincerity  of  the  heart 
your  ladyship  required,  and  it  is  yours.  Allow 
me  to  add,  there  has  been  no  mutual  acknow- 
ledgments, no  tacit  acceptance ;  the  distance  of 
our  fortunes  is  not  more  remote  than  the  avowal 
of  our  sentiments.*' 

"  Enough, Bonville,"  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin; "  jou 
must  indeed  separate.  Lady  Sophia  is  destined 
for  the  young  Marquis  of  D. :  he  is  now  visiting 
the  Greek  Isles,  and  will  meet  us  on  our  return 
at  Gibraltar:  there  has  been  a  long  hereditary 
friendship  in  the  two  families :  he  wishes  to  unite 
it  more  relatively ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  home,  we 
shall  acknowledge  our  preference  of  him  to  every 
other  young  nobleman,  who  might  seek  our 
cherished  daughter.  This  candour  is  your  due, 
Bonville:  more  than  this,  our  esteem,  our  ten** 
derest  regard  accompanies  you  to  England;  and 
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your  immediate  departure  I  no  longer  oppose* 
My  wishes,  my  prayers,'*  said  her  ladyship,  em- 
phatically folding  her  hands, ''  attend  you  there. 
Oh!  may  you  find  in  the  bosom  of  your  own 
'dear  family  the  peace  that  has  been  temporarily 
endangered  in  ours  T 

Edgar  rose,  and  taking  her  ladyship's  offered 
hand,  pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  with- 
drew. 

With  the  same  ingenuous  simplicity  with  which 
Edgar  Bonville  had  made  his  honourable  con- 
fession to  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  did  she  impart  it  to 
her  lord ;  and  in  minds  so  congenial,  the  same 
sentiments  prevailed.  After  Lady  Sophia  had 
retired  for  the  night,  she  was  followed  to  her 
chamber  by  her  tender  sympathising  mother.  She 
had  just  reposed  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  and 
waking  visions  of  love  and  happiness,  soft  as  its 
down,  floated  on  her  youthful  fancy. 

Lady  Fitz-Erin's  eye  caught  the  wreath  of 
sweet  Scabius,  as  it  hung  amongst  the  trinkets  of 
her  watch.  **  Ah  f  thought  she,"  /now  can  fancy 
it  in  mourning !  1  shall  not  be  a  welcome  visitor 
to-night,  my  love ;  my  fondest  kiss  will  not  re- 
compense the  unwelcome  intelligence  I  bring.** 

The  unconscious  being  raised  her  head,  and  it 
rested  upon  her  arm,  which  her  pillow  sustained, 
whilst  she  looked  upon  her  mother  with  anxious 
inquiry.  '^  Our  pleasant  young  friend,  Bonville,  is 
recalled  to  England ;  with  him,  the  call  of  duty  is 
as  imperious  as  the  call  of  destiny.  We  shall  all 
regret  his  departure ;  but  Dunmeath  will  have 
most  cause :  the  improvement  he  received  from 
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Bonville^s  society  is  daily  eyidenti  and  on  his 
account,  it  is  most  to  be  lamented.^ 

Lady  Fits-Erin  spoke  diflusely,  to  give  her 
daughter  time  to  collect  herself,  and  in  that  time, 
what  a  transition  had  taken  place  in  her  feelings! 
Her  warm  blood  seemed  instantanously  turned  to 
ice;  her  heart  bounded  to  her  throat,  and  her 
arm,  that  sustained  her  head,  lost  its  supporting 
power.  Lady  Fitz-Erin  continued.  "  He  leaves 
us  to-morrow  by  a  merchant  ship,  that  sails  im- 
mediately, as  another  may  not  soon  occur ;  He  is 
not  one  that  will  temporise  with  his  duty.  He 
will  embark  at  noon.  I  hope,  my  Sophia,  yoU 
will  breakfast  with  us ;  it  will  evince  your  respect 
for  your  brother's  friend,  of  which  he  is  so  greatly 
deserving." 

The  delicacy  of  the  woman  triumphed  over 
her  feelings ;  and  she  said,  in  a  faint,  but  col- 
lected voice,  **  Certainly,  dear  mamma,  it  is  a 
respect  due  to  Mr.  Bonville  that  I  shall  not  fsil 
to  pay." 

"  Good  night,  my  sweet  love,*  said  Lady  Thz' 
Erin,  as  she  kissed  her  with  affectionate  tender- 
ness ;  '^may  sleep  and  peace  rest  with  my  Sophia/" 

Thus  did  this  high-minded  and  sensible  woman 
sikbdue  those  feelings  which  in  more  common  oa' 
tures  would  have  been  displayed  in  rage  and  re* 
proach;  whilst  violence  would  have  drawn  closer 
those  ties  that  gentleness  more  happily  succeeded 
to  untwist.  Lady  Fits-Erin  left  her  daughter  s 
chamber,  but  not  to  visit  her  own ;  she  devoted  the 
whole  night  to  writing  letters— the  infirmity  of  nft* 
t  ure,  supported  by  the  omnipotence  of  mind.  Bot 
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not  even  tbc  self-approving  hour  could  soothe  the 
wounded  feelings  of  Edgar;  he  waited  anxiously 
for  the  dawn,  and  left  his  chamber  at  its  first 
appearance.  On  the  sea-shore  he  watched  the 
waves,  restless  and  perturbed  as  his  own  spirit; 
there  he  passed  the  first  hours  of  moruing,  and  on 
bis  return  met  Lord  Dunmeath,  who  rushed  into 
fais  opened  arms,  and  sobbed  upoahis  bosom. 

''  We  shall  meet  again  in  England,  dear  Dei^ 
raot>"  said  Edgar ; ''  in  the  journey  of  life,  I  hope 
we  shall  often  meet/' 

"  I  wish  we  might  never,  never  part,''  said  the 
affectionate  boy.  Thoy  proceeded  to  the  family 
breakfast-room ;  Lord  Dunmeath  hanging  fondly 
upon  Edgar,  repeating  his  regrets,  but  too  in- 
herently well-bred  to  express  his  wonder  at  the 
suddenness  of  its  cause.  By  a  strong  effort  of 
conscious  propriety,  the  intervening  hour  was 
passed  with  apparent  cheerfulness  by  all  but  him, 
who  having  no  latent  cause  for  self-control,  in- 
dulged the  genuine  sorrow  he  felt.  The  moment 
now  arrived  when  delay  was  dangerous,  and  time 
imperious.  Edgar  arose;  he  took  the  offered  hand 
of  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  he  bowed  upon  it,  he  kissed 
it,  he  could  have  knelt  to  the  being  to  whom  it 
belonged. 

In  a  steady,  but  softened  tone,  she  said,^*  Fare- 
well, my  young  friend!  most  sincerely  do  1  lament 
the  necessity  of  your  departure.  May  Heaven  re- 
unite you  with  your  friends,  and  grant  that  we  may 
all  meet  again  in  England !  Sophia,  I  know  you  feel 
as  I  do;  but  if  we  were  to  detain  Bonville,"  said 
she  with  a  faint  smile,  '*  by  saying  what  we  feel, 
the  ship  would  sail  without  him ;  so  one  adieu,  and 
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away."  That  adieu  could  not  be  given  in  words; 
Lady  Sophia  arose,  and  the  almost  pulseless  hand 
of  each  were  for  a  moment  united,  and  then 
separated  for  ever. 

Most  judiciously  was  this  parting  allowed;  it 
precluded  the  sad  and  desolated  feeling,  with 
which  the  sorrowing  heart  lingers  upon  the  ine> 
mory  of  the  object  from  which  it  is  abruptly 
divided  by  duty  or  necessity ;  repeating  with  me- 
lancholy reiteration,  "  had  1  but  been  allowed  to 
have  said  farewell,  I  would  then  have  submitted, 
and  have  been  resigned." 

Lord  Fitz-Erin  and  his»son  accompanied  Bon- 
ville  to  the  ship,  and  there  repeated  their  regrets, 
and  assurances  of  iiiture  regard.     The  bitterness 
of  separation  was  passed,  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  aod 
Lady  Sophia  were  parted  from  ;  but  the  haod  of 
Edgar  yet  retained  the  feeling,  th^  impression  of 
that  cold  one,  that  had  received  the  first  faint 
pressure  of  his.     He  retired  immediately  to  his 
cabin,  where  his  feelings  are  too  sacred  to  be 
intruded  upon.    In  the  stillness  of  the  ni^bt;  be 
sought  consolation  from  that  Being  who  knows 
the  nature  and  the  sufferings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  who  alone  can  support  a  Christian  in  the 
warfare  of  life.     He  called  upon  himself  to  set 
with  that  energy  and  fortitude  that  become  ibe 
son  of  his  beloved  parents,  the  pupil  of  bis  ve* 
nerable  friend,  the  youth,  whom  Lord  and  Lady 
Fitz-Erin  had  distinguislied.  And  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  by  forcing  himself  to  receive  and  return 
the  attentions  of  Captain  Benson,,  he  recovered 
his  serenity;  his  happy  cheerfulness  could  alone 
be  restored  by  an  union  with  his  beloved  family> 
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the  soothing  delights  of  Teesdale,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  his  former  avocaitions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Him  we  might  liken  to  the  setting  sun, 

As  I  have  seen  it  on  some  gusty  day. 

Struggling,  and  bold,  and  glaring  from  the  west. 

With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow*d  light. 

She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud. 

That  hung  as  if  with  wish  to  vet!  the  restless  orb. 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek. 

Unconscious  that  he  was  hastening  to  them, 
Edgar^s  family  were  solacing  his  absence,  by 
thinking  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  he  was 
enjoying.  Mrs.  Bonville  had  entirely  recovered 
from  her  accident,  and  Fanny^s  happiness  was 
more  full,  and  expanded  by  the  accession  of 
ideas,  and  the  increase  of  friends,  her  pleasant 
excursion  had  afforded. 

Sir  Charles  Seymour  had  accompanied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manners  to  Scotland,  but  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  extend  his  journey  beyond  £din« 
burgh.  They  and  Augustus  left  him  there,  after 
having  secured  his  introduction  into  that  select 
and  superior  society,  that  combination  of  learn- 
ing, talent,  and  science,  that  the  northern  capital 
affords.  By  constant  association  with  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville,  the  family  at  Wood  field  had  the  ten- 
derest  affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  best  powers 
of  the  mind,  called  into  further  exercise;  she 
had  borne  her  share  of  this  world^s  evil  with 
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a  iniDd  so  steady,  had  sat  so  loosely  to  its  vani- 
ties and  luxuries,  and  estimated  so  truly  its  solid 
excellencies,  that  she  appeared  to  have  brought 
the  possession  of  happiness  to  an  art,  from  which 
the  principles  of  her  well  directed  and  cultivated 
mind  supplied  the  materials  it  acted  upon,  the 
dignity  of  which  diffused  itself  over  her  form  and 
actions.     Woodfield  was  offered  to  her  as  a  per- 
manent home,  but  she  retained  her  little  cottage, 
for  she  could  not  resign  the  complacent  feeling  of 
possessing  a  Aom^^A^oipn;  allowing  Peggy  to 
take  alternately  from  amongst  the  cottagers  ooe 
of  their  female  children;  keeping  it  for  three 
months  or  more,   and  instructing   it  in  those 
household  practices  in  which  she  was  so  well  ini« 
tiated,  Mrs.  Granville  herself  superintending  the 
good  work.    Her  remittances  to,  and  commoDi- 
cation  with,  America,  were  regular  claims  upon 
her  little  income  and  her  large  heart;  and  so 
entirely  did  the  faithfulness  of  her  attachment, 
and  the  consistency  of  her  character,  refute  the 
gentle  satirist,  who  asserts  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger,  that  **  friendship  is  but  a  name,^  that  she 
would  have  left  the  tranquil  comforts  of  her  home, 
and  the  sensible  enjoyments  of  Mr.  Bonville's 
family,  to  have  alleviated  the  sorrows  of  her  early 
friend,  by  sharing  them  with  her  in  America;  hut 
with  equal  generosity  this  proposal  was  revised. 
"  If  ever,*'  said  her  unfortunate  friend,  **  jo^^ 
presence*  will  save  me  from  despair,  1  wiil  be 
saved;  but  my  hearths  fondest  wish  is  to  be  BSr 
sured,  that  you  will  be  a  mother  to  my  child  in 
England.** 
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The  affectionate  and  ^votedMrs.  Granville 
was  not  aware  how  soon  the  tender  claim  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  Delancy,  ever  at  variance  with  settled 
prospects  aud  stationary  comforts^  was  now  in  ihe 
country  of  speculators  and  adventurers ;  and  he 
was  one  of  its  most  visionary  and  restless  inhabit- 
ants. The  servants^  or  rather  the  domestics,  were 
under  no  restraints,  and  acknowledged  no  subor- 
dination; alike  insensible  of  the  feelings  of  re«> 
spect  as  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude*  Society 
in  this  state  to  the  elegant  and  sensible  Mrs.  De* 
lancy  afforded  no  enjoyment.  There  were  but  two 
objects  in  the  visible  world  with  which  she  could 
communicate,  her  daughter,  and  her  friend ;  and 
what  a  dread  expanse  divided  her  from  the  one, 
what  sad  presages  of  the  future  wounded  her 
spirit  for  the  other !  . 

Mr*  Delancy  now  almost  wholly  absented 
himself  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  asso* 
ciated  with  newly  arrived  projectors,  with  whom 
be  renewed  his  hitherto  disconceited  plans;  and 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  accompanying  them 
to  a  far  distant  settlement. 

The  first  intimation  Mrs.  Delancy  received  of 
this  intended  desertion  was  from  her  female  do* 
mestic.  '^  Master,*"  said  she,  **  is  going  up  to  the 
back-settlements.  You  are  an  unsuitable  wife  for 
a  man  that  must  live  for  weeks  together  in  the 
woods ;  your  child,  too,  will  never  be  good  for  any 
thing ;  he  is  going  away  with  some  new  settlers, 
and  1  shall  go  with  them,  so  you  had  better  get 
back  to  England,  where  you  say  you  can  have 
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women  to  come,  and  go,  and  stay,  at  you  bid- 
ding.- 

''  I  must  bear  this  from  your  master,"  said 
the  horror-strack  wife,  **  before  I  pay  it  any  at- 
tention/' 

"  I  am  going  into  the  field,*'  said  the  girl,  ^^  and 
I  will  tell  him/' 

She  went  away,  but  to  join  the  party  wbich 
were  waiting  for  her,  and,  along  with  her  worth- 
less master,  returned  no  more. 

Olivia  Delancy  was  a  woman  who  should  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  who  would  have  cherished 
her  as  the  best  gift  Heaven  had  to  bestow  on  mao; 
whose  eyes  in  the  morning  should  have  songbt 
hers  as  the  blessing  of  the  day;  whose  hand 
should  have  remembered  its  canning  for  her  sake; 
whose  lieart  should  have  sought  its  repose  in  her 
aflfection;  its  balm  for  every  woe  in  her  sym- 
pathy, and  its  support  for  every  sorrow  in  her 
faithfulness ;  for  dignity  and  love  were  the  essence 
of  her  nature,  and  every  feeling  of  her  mind  was 
disposed  **  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  marriage 
vow.'' 

Heart-broken  under  the  sad  and  cruel  disap- 
pointment of  finding  the  man  she  once  had  loved 
so  fondly,  whom  she  still  adhered  to  so  truly,  who 
was  the  father  of  her  Olivia,  a  worthless  and 
abandoned  deserter;  and  convinced  too  late  that 
a  handsome  exterior,  and  a  specious  suavity  of 
manners,  without  solid  principles  and  usefiil 
energies,  will  never  contribute  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, she  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  her  ac- 
cumulated  sorrows.    To  die  in  England,  if  fo^ 
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bid  to  live  tberei  bad  been  the  first  wish  of  her 
exile:  she  now  felt  that  it  could  not  be  ac* 
complished.  By  the  disposal  of  her  few  posses- 
sions, she  obtained  a  sufficiency  to  convey  her 
daughter  there ;  and  in  imploring  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  upon  her  child  she  resigned  her  care- 
worn life.  In  the  meridian  of  years  and  beauty^ 
she  died  a  victim  to  neglect,  and  unrequited 
affection. 

The  world's  law  hath  no  punishment  for  this 
lingering  destruction ;  but  there  is  a  merciful 
and  retributive  Being,  who  will  not  suffer  his 
creatures  to  be  afflicted  without  avenging  their 
cause,  and  who  will  consider  those  who  inflict 
misery,  and  destroy  peace,  the  objects  of  his 
justice ;  along  with  those,  who,'guilty  of  the  last 
act  of  inhumanity,  cut  off  life  itself. 

On  the  evening  on  which  the  orphaned  Olivia 
arrived  at  Ashhurst,  she  had  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  at  Wood  field,  when  Peggy  came 
up  in  breathless  haste  to  say,  ^*  a  young  lady, 
in  deep  mourning,  had  just  arrived  in  a  chaise, 
and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Granville." 

The  conviction  rushed  upon  her  mind :  *'  It  is 
my  motherless  Olivia,^'  said  she :  ''  let  me  hasten 
to  give  her  welcome." 

"  If  indeed  it  be  Olivia,**  said  Fanny, "  we  will 
welcome  her  also;  and  early  to-morrow  I  will 
be  with  you." 

"  If,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  she  is  deserving 
of  Mrs.  Granville's  affection,  my  Fanny,  she 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  your  happiness; 
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which  I  have  often  thought  was   incomplete 
without  a  friend  of  your  own  age.** 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  love,  and 
the  sincerity  of  your  assertions;  but  however 
your  mother  may  haye  satisfied  your  heart,  I 
am  assured  the  sympathy  of  one,  whose  age 
and  pursuits  assimilate  with  yonrs,  will  increase 
its  pleasures ;  '  for  there  is  nought  on  earth  so 
fair  as  virtuous  friendship  ;*  that  affords  its  pos^ 
sessors  the  hope  of  treading  the  path  of  life, 
even  to  its  close,  together." 

When  Fanny  Bonville  visited  the  cottage  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Granville  and  her  trans^atlantic 
charge  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table:  she 
saw,  at  the  moment,  that  she  was  expected,  that 
she  was  already  known  to  the  youthful  stranger. 
Mrs.  Granville  united  the  hands  of  each  with 
tenderness.  No  one  spoke;  but  the  mannce,  the 
expression  of  all,  denoted  aflTection,  confidence, 
and  gratified  expectation. 

"  I  come,**  said  Fanny,  "  to  take  you  and 
Olivia  (for  she  had  never  heard  her  called  by 
another  name)  to  Woodfield.  Mamma  longs  to 
bless  her  youngest  daughter." 

"  Not  to-day,  dear  Fanny  ;  my  child  must  be 
initiated  in  her  home  the  first  day  of  her  taking 
possession :  to-morrow  we  will  be  yours ;  to-day  you 
must  be  ours.  Peggj'  is  going  to  invite  Mr,  and 
Mrs.Bonville  to  dine  with  us,  and  you  will  remain." 
The  youth  of  Fanny  Bonville  and  Olivia  de 
Lancy  presented  the  greatest  contrast :  the  one 
bad  known  only  happiness,  more  pure,  more  un«« 
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inteirapted  than  the  vicions,  the  melancholy, 
and  die  discontented  will  allow  to  the  state  of 
homanity ;  but  cheerfulness,  gratitude,  and  piety 
had  been  its  basis,  and  fair  was  the  superstruc-* 
tUTe.    The  other,  exposed  from  infancy  to  innu* 
merable  sorrows  and  deprivations^ — possessing  a 
father,  yet  without  a  father's  protection  or  sup-' 
port;  a  country  without  a  home;  no  human 
being,  no  local  habitation  to  attach  her  heart, 
bat  her  mother-*and  that  little  space,  wherever 
it  was,  that  dear  mother  occupied, — to  her,  every 
look  and  feeling  was  devoted ;  in  her,  all  her 
Affections  were  concentrated ;  .and  in  that  watch* 
fuly  idolising  tenderness,  which  that  mother  ex- 
cited, her  very  nature  became  formed  :  deprived 
of  that  mother,  they  were  transferred  to  Mrs. 
Gianvilie,  their  guardian  angel,  now  her  only 
friend.    Exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  ocean, 
during  a  tempestuous  passage,  and  the  solitude 
to  her  of  a  busy  seaport,  where  she  knew  no  one 
bat  the  captain  of  the  merchant  vessel  in  which 
she  came  to  Liverpool ;  to  be  received  with  such 
tenderness,  cherished  as  a  blessing  sent  from 
Heaven,  and  considered  as  a  daughter  by  one  of 
the  best  and  kindest  of  women  and  of  friends, 
was  almost  too  great  a  trial  of  her  grateful  and 
lively  sensibility.     Fanny  Bonville  had  known 
no  sorrow,  suffered  no  unkindness,  witnessed  no 
vice;  she  had  excellent  judgment,  quick  sus-* 
ceptibility,  and  an  elevated  imagination ;  with  a 
lively  sense  of  all  that  was  sublime  and  beantiful 
in  the  works  of  God,  all  that  was  pure  and  inteU 
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lectual  in  the  mind  of  man ;  with  a  perfect  indif* 
ference  to,  or  contempt  of,  whatever  was  mean, 
low,  or  sordid,  though  wealth  and  power  gave  it 
their  sanction.     By  the  undiscriminating  world 
she  would  have  been  called  romantic  ;  and  sucii 
she  was,  if  to  be  ardent  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
eager  in  the  race  of  excellence^  was  romance ; 
but  firm  in  purpose  and  steady  in  principle,  the 
consistency  of  her  character  would  put  to  shame 
the  superficial  observations  of  those  who  wilful!}' 
or  ignorantly  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  characters 
of  others.     Not  more  in  circumstances  than  ap* 
pearances  did  they  differ.  The  little  Anglo- Ame* 
rican  was  delicately  formed,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  its  usual  accompaniments,  a  flow  of  light- 
brown  hair,  with  an  eye  of  Heaven's  own  azure, 
in  which  the  tenderness  and  apprehension  of  her 
nature  were  blended.   Fanny  Bonville's  fine  dark- 
eyes  were  radiant  with  animation,  hoping  all 
things,   believing    all   things,   confiding   in   all 
things;  her  glossy  hair,  a  few  shades  lighter, 
forming  a  marked  contrast  with  her  fair  and 
open  brow  ;  the  sweet  expression  of  her  mouth, 
whose  receding  smiles  discovered  her  fine  teeth ; 
with  the  symmetry  of  her  form,  and  the  grace  of 
her  manner,  presented  an  analogy  of  her  mind 
and  character. 

In  friendship,  as  in  love,  the  affections  will  be 
influenced,  if  not  guided,  by  the  fancy ;  and  it 
has  been  often  observed  in  each,  that  contrast 
excites  attachment.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
q(  Olivia  de  Lancy's  life,  Mrs.  Granville's  af- 
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fection  for  her  had  long  excited  that  of  Fanny 
Bonville,  which,  when  seen,  her  person  and 
manner  confirmed. 

As  they  drew  round  the  evening  fire,  which  in 
their  northern  residence  was  always  pleasant, 
Mrs.  Bonville  contemplated  the  affectionate  en- 
dearments of  Mrs.  Granville  to  the  orphaned 
Olivia.  *'  I  am  happy,"  said  she,  **  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  darling  child ;  at  the  thoughts 
of  her  association  the  solitude  of  my  home  dis- 
appears ;  sleeping  and  waking  she  will  be  mine ; 
I  feel  her  the  little  'Friday'  of  my  shipwreck. 
And  now  Ashhurst  contains  all  I  love,  all  I  hope 
for  in  this  world ;— -the  fortunate  island  of  my 
terrestrial  repose.** 

"  Oh  heretic  in  faith  and  affection !"  exclaimed 
Fanny,  "  where  would  you  place  my  brother  r'* 

"  In  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  my  Fanny.  Ash- 
hurst is  given  to  another;  and  his  light,  I  trusty 
will  shine  before  men  over  a  wider  scene." 

*'  His  spirit  remains  with  us,"  said  the  fond 
uiot}ier.  "  Where  he  once  has  been,  there  he 
will  ever  be." 

*'  Three  months  of  the  proposed  twelve,"  said 
Mr.  Bonville,  "  are  not  yet  passed.  I  dare  not 
think  how  much  I  want  my  boy." 

How  little  did  this  endeared  family  imagine 
that  the  object  of  their  affections  was  so  nigh 
his  iiative  land.  There  were  few  passengers  on 
board  the  Two  M  argarets ;  and  Edgar  frequently 
wished  for  that  "  gay  creature  of  the  element," 
the  kind  hearted  Bedford ;  for  he  did  not  seek 
abstraction,  or  desire  to  cherish  the  past  events 
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in  bis  retrospections ;  to  become  the  victiin  of  bis 
beart  by  tbe  enervation  of  bis  mind.  He  reflected 
upon  tbe  duties  he  bad  to  perform,  tbe  claims 
be  bad  to  answer,  tbe  duties  of  bis  life,  tbe  claims 
of  his  family :  yet,  as  tbe  Persian,  be  would  daily 
turn  to  tbe  rising  sun,  and  think  of  those  it  shooe 
iipon — upon  tbe  bright  beam  that  had  shot  across 
his  path,  and  then  became  obscured  to  him  for 
ever.  But  all  tbe  fond  affections  and  associa* 
tions  of  bis  earlier  life  glowed  in  bis  bosom  when 
the  man  at  the  mast-head  called  out — *^  Land ! 

England  i" 

It  was  early  morning,  but  all  crowded  upon 
deck  to  bless  their  sight  with  a  view  of  their 
beloved  country.  Beautifully  to  them,  though 
faintly,  its  shores  arose  from  its  parent  sea  in 
long  horizontal  lines;  which,  before  tbe  close 
of  day,  presented  amidst  its  white  cliffs  tbe 
well  known  bead-lands  of  tbe  Isle  of  Wight, 
which,  like  a  small  brilliant  struck  off  from  tbe 
"  gem  of  tbe  ocean,"  shone  in  *'  tbe  silver  sea." 
The.  morning  presented  the  coast  of  Hampshire; 
Portsmouth,  and  Spitliead,  with  its  grove  of 
masts,  appeared  in  view.  A  recollective  pang 
shot  through  the  heart  of  Edgar :  there  he  was 
with  Lady  Sophia,  but  there  also  he  last  saw  his 
father  and  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  now  hasten- 
ing. How  they  would  meet  him,  he  well  knew; 
but  she,  he  should  meet  no  more.  He  did  not 
wish  the  first  feelings,  on  touching  bis  native 
shore,  should  be  tbe  heart's  desolation;  he  there- 
fore proceeded  with  tbe  ship  to  Gravesend,  de- 
spatching a  packet  of  letters  to  Woodfield  from 
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f^ortsmouthy  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Fitz«Erin  at  parting;  when  he  requested 
they  might  be  forwarded  to  reach  Mr.  Bonville 
before  his  oww  arrival. 

Lady  Fitz^Erin  had'  sought/  had  expected 
no  repose,  on  the  night  preceding  Edgar's  de- 
parture. Her  noble  nature  was  pained  at  the 
contemplation  of  those  griefs  she  felt  compelled 
by  circumstances  and  proprie^  to  inflict ;  and, 
in  the  interval  of  night,  she  wrote  to  Mr«  Bon- 
ville, the  tender  father  who  had  resigned  his 
BmiaUe  child  to  bet  charge. 

^'  Very  soon*  after  this  meets  your  hand,  my 
respected  sir,  your  son,  the  best  of  sons,  and  the 
most  atniiaUe  of  human  beings,  will  be  pressed 
to  yoor  heart,  scarcely  to  be  more  loved-^^more 
cherished  there,  than  in  my  own.  Spare  his 
delicacy,  and  his  feelings,  by  requiring  any  ex* 
plaoatioD  from  him  of  his  premature  return. 
The  cause  is  honourable  to  him — ^the  necessity 
deeply  regretted  by  us;  yet,  to  yon  and  Mrs. 
Bonvilleall  confidetice  is  due.  Had  Lady  Sophia 
Gavana  been  less  sensible  of  the  merits  of  our 
young  friend,  we  should  not  now  have  to  lament 
his  loss ;  and,  formed  as  he  is  by  your  culture, 
and  endowed  as  he  is  by  Heaven,  he  could  not 
have  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  virtues  and 
>graced  like  hers  without  loving  them.  I  trust 
tfaeir<  separation  will  prove  but  a  temporary 
-sorrow,  and  the  reward  of  bis  submission  and 
kitegiitywill  be  future  and  permanent  happiness; 
ibai^  fucore^  I  hope,  will  reunite  him  witti  Lord 
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Fitz-Erin's  family,  whose  best  semces,  sinceregt 
esteem,  and  most  affectionate  remembrances,  will 
ever  attend  him. 

"  Assure  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bonville  oi  my  regard; 
and  accept  the  sympathy  and  respect  of,  sir, 
yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  Fkancbs  Fitz-Eeik." 

Lord  Fitz-Erin  also  wrote : 

'^  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

''  Lady  Fitz-Erin^s  sentiments  and  mine  ao  in- 
variably coincide,  that  I  am  sure  her  ladyship  s 
letter  will  have  expressed  what  I  feel  opon  the 
present  occasion.  My  regret,  esteem ,  and  firieDd- 
ship,  accompany  Bonville  to  England,  to  those 
fiiends  of  which  he  is  so  truly  worthy ;  by  huflf 
and  them,  I  request  to  be  considered  as  their  vety 
sincere  friend, 

"  Fitz-Erin.*' 

•  * 

Some  communication  also,  upon  an  event  so 
unexpected  as  Bonville's  return,  was  due  to  Mr* 
Manners,  whom  Lord  Fitz-Erin  addressed  at  the 
same  time. 

'^  DEAR  MANNERS, 

^*  Do  not  ask  Bonville  any  questions  respecting 
his  relum  without  us.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  of 
which  I  will  convince  you  when  we  meet.  1 4*^^ 
not  made  any  provision  for  his  return,  tberefofe 
am  his  debtor;  but,  as  I  would  not  hazard  the  pos- 
sibility of  suggesting  an  idea,  that  I  set  a  pri^ 
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upon  what  is  above  all  price,  I  cannot  offer  to  re* 
imburse  those  pecuniary  expenses  he  will  incur; 
I  therefore  request  you  to  draw  upon  my  banker 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  present  it  to  him, 
my  dear  friend,  in  the  manner  which  you  think 
will  be  most  likely  to  ensure  its  acceptance. 
When  I  return  to  £ngland|  it  will  be  my  first 
care  to  make  him  the  ostensible  object  of  my 
favour  and  regard.  Present  my  respectful  com* 
pliments  to  Mrs.  Manners,  and  believe  me  truly 
yours, 

"  Fitz-Erin.'' 

These  three  letters  were  sent  from  Portsmouth; 
one  from  Edgar  accompanied  them ;  and  so 
assured  was  he  of  the  affection  he  inspired  at 
Woodfieldi  that  he  knew  his  own  would  be  first 
perused. 

*^  My  deari  my  honoured  parents  1  my  be* 
loved  sister!  can  your  Edgar  regret  any  circum- 
stance,  unaccompanied  by  self-reproach,  that  re- 
stores him  to  the  sacred  paternal  roof  at  Wood- 
field  i  Within  a  few  days  I  shall  be  there ;  and 
being  there,  what  can  I  wish  for  more  than  the 
love  and  peace  that,  I  trust,  await  me  i 

''  Your  own,  your  dutiful,  and  affectionate 

''  Edgab.*' 

These  letters  arrived  the  day  following  the  one 
passed  with  Mrs.  Granville,  on  01ivia*s  appear^ 
auce,  and  at  the  time  when  they  and  Miss  Boo-* 
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ville  were  paying  their  usual  yisits  at  Meadow- 
field.  They  were  read,  as  Edgar  had  aDticipated, 
and  for  a  few  moments  uncommented  opon. 
The  father,  gratified  as  he  was  by  the  kind  con- 
sideration and  generoas  confidence  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Fitz-Erin,  felt  in  every  aching  nerre  for  his 
beloved  child.  Mrs,  Bonville,  with  the  quick- 
ness of  the  womaui  saw  all  the  youthfu)  beauty 
of  her  son's  integrity,  and,  with  all  the  pride  of 
the  mother,  exulted  in  its  triumph;  but  their 
thoughts  were  too  occupied,  their  hearts  too 
affected,  to  speak  even  to  each  other  upon  the 
subject  that  engrossed  them.  The  walking  party 
returned  with  that  vivacity  and  joyous  exultation 
of  spirits,  that  a  ramble  in  fine  weather,  and  in  a 
beautiful  country,  associated  with  those  dear  to 
each  other,  never  fails  to  inspire. 

"  Your  face,  dear  mamma,  is  full  of  expres:* 
sion/*  said  Fanny;  "  but  whether  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  I  really  cannot  determrne.^ 

"  Your  brother,"  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  hours;  his  unex- 
pected return  has  startled  even  your  mammals 
equal  mind :  but  he  returns  the  same  exemplary 
Edgar  he  has  ever  been ;  and  the  friends  he 
leaves  are  no  less  worthy  bis  grateful  respect,  and 
our  esteem  and  deference." 

*'  1  never  doubted  either,**  she  replied ;  "  but 
what  can  have  caused  this  unlooked  for  plea- 
sure T 

"  The  confidence  of  another,''  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville, **  is  sficred.     Your  brother  will  have  no 
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reserves  with  a  sister  whom  he  loves  so  much ; 
but  we  will  DOt  anticipate  those  communicationsi 
the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  conjecture." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Fanny;  "  only  give  me 
my  brother,  I  ask  no  more.  Now,  my  dear 
Olivia,  you  will  see  the  joy  of  my  heart,  the 
pride  of  Woodfield." 

The  evening  passed,  but  brought  not  the  ex- 
pected joy.  The  .fond  parents  retired  at  night, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  communications  of  Lady 
Fitz-Erin.  In  the  self-control  of  her  son  the 
mother's  heart  exulted,  and  in  the  sweet  hope  of 
his  return  was  lulled  to  rest,  amidst  the  purest 
joys  of  a  mother's  paradise,  the  consciousness  of 
the  exalted  virtue  of  her  child;  whilst  the  tender, 
anxious  father,  who  had  been  so  happy  in  his 
married  life,  who  had  been  blest  with  the  object 
of  his  first  and  fondest  affections,  prest  a  sleepless 
pillow,  shrinking  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
son^s  life,  and  thought,  with  trembling  solicitude, 

"  What  a  painful  pilgrimage  *t  would  pro^e, 
Strew'd  with  the  thorns  of  disappointed  love." 

Fanny,  whom  fond  expectation  had  kept  long 
awake,  and  awakened  early,  engaged  herself  in 
all  the  busy  enjoyment  of  prelusive  happiness; 
she  visited  every  scene  to  which  her  brother's 
participation  had  given  interest.  During  the  whole 
day,  she  felt  that  climax  of  expectation  so  ex- 
quisitely delineated  in  Miss  Baillie^s  song  on  the 
return  of  the  absent;  which,  though  not  displayed 
in  the  feudal  throng  of  a  baron's  hall,  was  not  less 
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evident^  less  sweet,  in  the  happy  consciousness  of 
an  Englishman's  home. 

''  I  cannot  bat  rejoice  in  dear  Edgar's  retam,'" 
said  Mrs.  Granville;  ''  for  I  am  assured,  though 
there  be  cause  for  regret,  tliere  is  none  for  re- 
proach," 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,**  said  Mrs. 
Bonville ;  "  he  himself  will  convince  you  it  i% 
well  founded." 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  care  comes  with  manhood. 
As  light  comes  with  day. 

From  the  time  Edgar  left  Madeira  till  be 
reached  Ashhurst,  his  heart  had.  been  the  pupil 
of  his  well  regulated  mind,  which  he  was  re- 
solved should  not  become  the  victim  of  that 
sorrow,  for  which  he  was  assured  Hope  couW 
not  raise  one  feather  from  her   bright  plume, 
and  of  his  "  youth's  immortality''  he  could  not 
partake.    He  reflected  how  much   bis  parents 
delighted  in  his  happiness^  how  bis  sister  parti- 
cipated in  his  cheerfulness,  and  he  appeared  be- 
fore them  as  if  every  wish  of  his  heart  was  gra- 
tified in  the  reunion.    His  face  was  touched  witn 
a  pale  cast  of  thought,  and  the  fresh  bloom  ot 
youth  had  somewhat  faded  from  his  cheek ;  yet 
all   the  glowing   sensibilities  of  his  affection^ 
knew  no  abatement.     His  gaiety  was  somewhat 
more  tempered;  but,  if  possible,  his   attentions 
were  more  tender, — ^yetnot  one  grace  was  cloudcd| 
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one  charm  banished,  and,  io  the  joy  of  his  re- 
turn, its  cause  seemed  almost  forgotten :  he  con- 
gratulated Mrs.  Granville  on  the  acquisition  of 
Olivia,  from  whose  hand  he  received  her  as  an- 
other sister.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  his  absence,  its  events  excited  the 
most  lively  interest  at  Woodfield:  the  sweet- 
tempered  Bedford,  the  high-spirited  Captain 
St.  John,  were  never  wearying  topics ;  and  the 
assurance  that  the  former  would  visit  Woodfield, 
on  his  return  from  ludia,  afforded  general  plea- 
sure. 

Mrs.  Granville  observed,  that  without  systema- 
tically collecting  the  amiable  and  the  distin- 
guished, Ashhurst  bade  fair  to  become  the  scene 
of  as  much  human  felicity  as  a  visionary  enthu- 
siast had  allotted  to  his*  Utopian  **  Shenstone 
Green." 

Edgar  had  much  to  ask.  "  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
mour— where  is  he  ?" 

''  In  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been  left  by  Mr« 
Manners,  who,  with  Mrs.  Manners  and  Augustus^ 
were  in  the  Highlands." 

''  Meadow-field,  and  the  dear  Abb^  i'* 

*'  Nearly  complete;  four  houses  occupied  by 
their  grateful  inhabitants.  The  Abb6  with  the 
illustrious  exiles  of  France,  with  whom  he  was 
solicited  to  reside,  leaving  his  little  chapel  to 
the  care  of  his  friends  at  Woodfield ;  who  love 
the  temple  for  the  priest's  sake,  and  who  care^ 
fully  keep  it  sacred  in  remembrance  of  its  de- 
fttiuation  r 

**  Lady  Seymour  f' 
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**  Sedoding  herself/'  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  in 
one  or  two  apartments  of  that  beautiful  and 
spacious  house;  lamenting  in  querulous  com- 
plaint the  absence  of  her  son  and  her  own  soK- 
tude,  yet  practising  a  system  of  parsimony,  that 
must  exclude  all  those  frienda  which  would 
enliven  it  to  herself,  and  probably  induce  Sir 
Charles  to  return  to  his  pateraal  home." 

"  Yet,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,  *'  Mr.,  Mrs^  and 
Miss  Bonville,  leaving  their  own  elegant  and 
happy  abode  for  the  gloom  of  such  a  house;  the 
increasing  and  incessant  complainings  of  a  be* 
ing,  lo  whom  Providence  has  given  the  means  of 
blessing,  and  being  blessed  by  all  aromid  her, 
poor  in  all  things  becaase  she  ie  poor  in  spirit 
and  in  heart.^ 

^  She  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Seymour, 
my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bonville ;  "  wore 
tlian  that,  she  is  a  fellow^reatare,  who  requires 
the  support  of  those  to  whom  the  same  Pro- 
vidence has  been  still  more  kind  in  giving  them 
dieerfulness,  contentment,  and  Gompetence.r— 
You,  dear  madam,  estimate  the  services  and 
exertions  of  your  friends  too  highly ;  and,  pardon 
me,  if  I  add,  are  rather  too  severe  upon  tiie 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  over  which  you 
have  risen  superior." 

With  glistening  eyes,  she  said,  "  Does  h« 
not,  Edgar,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  blow  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath  i  But  I  have  se^ 
so  much  of  this  world's  misery  arise  from  etrot 
in  conduct,  that,  though  1  acknowledge  msn  i» 
born  to  trouble^  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  the 
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fiame  is  frequently  kindled  and  the  fuel  supplied 
by  his  own  weaknesses  and  frailties.  Uuhappily, 
tbey  too  often  singe  the  garments  of  those  whose 
virtues  would  have  enabled  them  to  walk  through 
the  fire  unhurt.  Oar  benevolent  Father  who  is  in 
heayen  designed  us  for  comparative  happiness 
on  earth,  if  we  make  his  laws  and  our  own  reason 
the  guide  of  our  lives.  Yonr  awn  family^  deas 
Mr.  Bonvillei  exemplifies  his  plan  of  benevo-^ 
lence  and  mercy.'' 

The  penetrating  Fanny  saw  a  shade  of  sadness 
rest  upon  the  face  of  Olivia,  aiid  read  her 
thoughts ;  they  were  the  sad  and  consequent 
reverb  of  Mrs.  Granville's  illustration.  The  re- 
trospect of  her  life  till  now,  separation  from 
country  and  friends,  a  heart-Woken  mother,  and 
a  vlisgraeed  father. 

**  When  Heaven  is  spoken  of,"  said  Fanny, 
'^  I  always  think  of  its  inspired  Handel.  Shall 
we  now,  papa,  have  one  of  his  celestial  strains  i 
Edgar  has  not  heard  the  piano-forte  since  he  re-* 
turned." 

Her  well-timed  proposal  met  every  one^s  as- 
sent ;  and,  in  pleased  attention,  they  listened  to 
her  sweet  voice,  -  accompanying — "  There  were 
shepherds  watching  in  the  fields  by  night;'*  and 
her  delighted  family  thought  the  voices  of  an* 
geh  could  not  announce  the  glad  tidings  with 
more  sweetness  or  pious  exultation. 

On  parting  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Bonville  and 
her  son  were  left  alone.  "  Does  my  sister,^ 
asked  he,  **  know  the  cause  of  my  premature 
return :" 
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"  No  one,   dear  Edgar,  except  your  fiither 
and  myself,  can  suppose  it.'' 

*^  I  cannot  speak  to  her  at  present,^^  sighed 
he ;  "  yet  my  heart  would  have  no  reserves  with 
its  own  Fanny,  or  Mrs.  Granville,  who  is  one  of 
ourselves.  Will  you  relieve  me  from  this  task, 
from  the  appearance  of  reserve  to  those  so  dear  i 
and  rely  upon  me,  my  own  dear  mamma,  that  no 
weak  regrets,  no  selfish  indulgences,  shall  de- 
prive you  and  my  honoured  father  of  the  cheer- 
ful duty  and  future  exertions  of  your  son.*^ 
He  sealed  this  assurance  with  a  holy  kiss,  and 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

"  Thy  rose  of  love  so  soon  blighted,  my 
Edgar;  but,  thank  God,  there  are  enjoyments 
and  blessings  remaining,  that  thy  exalted  nature 
can  well  appreciate;  and  for  that  sweet  being, 
who  saw  and  loved  thy  virtues,  my  heart  weeps 
with  pity  and  affection  !*'  was  the  fond  mother's 
mental  soliloquy  as  she  saw  her  darling  child 
depari  from  her  presence. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  Edgar,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  waited  upon  Lady  Seymour. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Edgar,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
again ;  home  is  the  most  proper  place,  and  the 
best  place  for  young  people ;  but  what  have  you 
done  with  your  red  cheeks r  and  you  seem  a  little 
fallen  away :  young  men  are  best  at  home.  I 
hope  you  will  wiite,  and  persuade  Sir  Charles  to 
come  back  again.  I  cannot  think  why  he  can 
leave  such  a  place  as  this  for  Scotland." 

"  Whilst  Sir  Charles  is  travelling  with  such 
friends  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners,  his  absence  is 
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scarcely  to  be  regretted ;  of  our  loss  of  his  so* 
ciety  I  am  very  sensible*  1  purpose  writiog  to 
him  very  soon;  and,  though  1  shall  tell  him 
your  ladyship's  wishes,  and  my  feelings,  I  cannot 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  a  pursuit 
from  which  he  must  derive  very  superior  advan*^ 
tages," 

**  I  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  Edgar.  If  he  is  as 
good  a  man  as  his  father  was,  he  need  not  be 
better ;  and  he  never  travelled  further  than  Bath.^ 

The  nature  of  Edgar,  highly  endowed  as  it 
was,  possessed  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and 
with  him  the  most  brilliant  wit  would  lose  its 
aim  if  the  shaft  was  ever  so  slightly  pointed  by 
satire.  He,  therefore,  did  not  interpret  the  ex-* 
pression  of  Fanny's  speaking  eye,  which,  as  it 
then  met  his,  said — *'  Dear,  good  Sir  Charles; 
and  that  was  just  as  much  too  far  as  concerned 
your  future  happiness,  but  quite  far  enough  for 
my  lady !''  To  her  request  of  seeing  him  often 
Edgar  readily  assented ;  and  his  sister  and  he 
visited  the  little  chupel  in  the  park  as  they  re* 
turned  home ;  but,  though  deserted,  it  was  not 
forlorn.  Fanny,  to  whom  Sir  Charles  had  pre- 
sented the  key,  did  not  suffer  it  to  fall  into 
neglect— pious,  grateful,  and  tender  feelings, 
united  to  render  it  sacred  to  her  heart.  It  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  by  one  of 
his  most  amiable  creatures,  whose  faith,  though 
diifering  from  her  own,  influenced  a  pure  and 
holy  life ;  and  who  never  took  an  insidious  ad«» 
vantage  of  the  affection  he  inspired  to  injure 
the  one  she  professed.   Abstracted  from  religious 
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coBstderations,  which,  in  the  pious  mind  of  Miss 
Bonville,  it  could  never  be,  the  little  sanctuary 
was  beautiful  to  the  sight  and  omameDtal  to  the 
park :  its  base  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
ftowers,  and  the  quick-growing  broad-leaved  ivy 
was  encircling  its  walls.  She  always  carried  the 
key  when  she  walked  that  way ;  and  many  times, 
ID  the  solemn  silence  of  twilight,  her  mind  un- 
warped  by  different  modes  of  faith  in  the  house 
dedicated  to  God,  has  her  heart  poured  out  its 
evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Him 
npon  the  steps  of  its  altar.  Now  the  noon-day 
sun  shone  full  upon  it,  and  brightened  its  narrow 
precincts,  though  the  verdant  drapery  of  the  ivy, 
that  hung  upon  the  windows,  tempered  its  glow- 
ing ray.  Nothing  had  been  altered  or  removed 
since  its  faithful  priest,  and  his  two  or  three 
followers,  had  been  gathered  together  tb»^ ;  but, 
by  the  attention  of  Miss  Bonville,  it  was  kept 
nicely  clean. 

*'  How  peaceful,  how  cheerful  f  said  Edgar, 
uncovering  his  head,  **  is  its  aspect!  like  that  spirit 
which  influenced  the  life  of  our  dear  Mr.  Conyer^, 
and  its  absent  minister,  which  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord  always,  sought  not  to  repress  those  feelings 
by  representing  religion  as  stern,  austere,  gloomy, 
and  uncomfortable,  adverse  to  all  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  all  the  natural  desires 
and  propensities  of  the  human  mind :  to  vice  only 
stem  and  austere,  by  which  its  restraints  cannot 
be  borne;  to  fanaticism  and  bigotry  only  gloomy 
and  uncomfortable,  by  which  its  charities  cannot 
be  conceived." 
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''  You  have  caught  his  mantle^  dear  Edgar,^ 
said  Fanny,  pressing  the  arm  hers  hung  upon ; 
**  and,  oh,  may  you  fold  it  round  you  for  life !  I 
am  most  thankful  that  my  religious  principles 
were  formed  and  sanctioned  by  such  a  spiritue! 
pa»tor*— such  a  man  as  Mr.  Conyers,  whose  life 
was  ^  visible  rhetoric/  whose  virtues  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  A  series  of  charity,  bene- 
Tolence,  and  good  will  to  man,  who  never  sought 
the  pomps  or  riches  of  this  world,  but  who  en* 
joyed  all  its  innocent  pleasures  with  gratitude 
and  humility  ;  whose  actions  and  precepts  were 
never  at  variance ;  who  loved  all  his  fellow- 
creatures,  as  though  they  were  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  same  father,  but  who  loved  his  God 
and  Saviour  more  than  all ;  who  did  justice  as^ 
be  loved  mercy,  but  who  walked  so  humbly  on 
earth,  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, as  to  rely  only  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer  for  a  place  in  Heaven." 

''  My  dearest  sister,"  said  Edgar,  as  he  folded 
hex  to  his  bosom,  ^^  how  beautifully,  how  truly, 
have  you  delivered  his  apotheosis !  I  was  brouglxt 
up  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel ;  and,  I  humbly 
trust,  I  shall  never  depart  from  such  reasonable 
service  and  genuine  piety.^  Sweeter  than  the 
first  fruits  of  the  year,  or  the  younglings  of  the 
flock,  even  when  such  sacrifices  were  accepted, 
is  youthful  piety !  The  enthusiasm  of  its  early 
feelings,  the  ardency  of  its  opening  heart,  the 
•uplifting  of  its  unstained  hands>  b  a  lovely  of- 
fering to  that  great  and  excellent  Being,  wlio 
has  formed  his  creatures  but  a  little  lower  than 
abe  angels,  and  has  humbled  the  pride  of  man 
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by  saying  he  must  become  as  a  little  child,  such 
must  be  his  iuDOcence  and  purity  to  be  accepted 
by  Him. 

Returning  homewardsi  they  arrived  at  that  gate 
where  Mrs.  Bonville's  accident  had  occurred^— 
until  then  unknown  to  Edgar;  at  which  he  was 
expressing  his  sorrow,  when  Olivia  and  Mrs. 
Granville  appeared  in  sight 

''  Hush/'  said  Fanny ;  **  it  is  a  painful  retro- 
spection to  dear  Mrs.  Granville,  who  always 
blames  her  own  inattention  to  the  falling  gate. 
Bat  see,  her  face  beams  with  information.^ 
''  What  has  occurred,  dear  ma'am  f  Has  Peggy'*9 
largest  bee*hive  swarmed,  or  is  Meadow-field 
completed  ?" 

^  Something  more  wonderful  than  either, 
though  perhaps  less  to  be  desired :  Mr.  Bon* 
ville  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Manners  in 
Edinburgh,  where  rich  young  baronets  are  not 
undervalued,  or  young  ladies  over  nice,  as  at 
Woodfield.'' 

''  You  deal  out  enigmas,  dear  madam,  to  me 
at  least,"  said  Edgar,  "  but  I  think  my  sister 
looks  as  though  she  was  prepared  with  their 
solution." 

''  Yet,**  said  Mrs.  Granville,  ''  the  saucy  girl 
will  not  even  try  to  guess,  so  I  must  tell  you  that 
Sir  Charles  Seymour  is  married.^ 

*^  Married !"  repeated  Edgar ;  **  I  hope  not 
too  precipitately :  but  I  wish  he  bad  shown  more 
consideration  to  Lady  Seymour  and  Lord  Fits- 
Erin,  both  of  whom  must  be  unacquainted  with 
the  circumstance.^ 

"  Mr.  Bonville  is  gone  up  to  the  Hall  with  the 
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intelligence.  For  my  own  part,^  continued  Mrs. 
Granville,  ''  I  think  Sir  Charles  has  shown  no 
defect  in  his  judgment  of  the  female  character." 

*'  Do  you  know  the  lady  he  has  married  i" 
asked  Edgar. 

''  No ;  bat  I  know  the  lady  he  would  have 
married,  if  wealth  and  rank  could  have  been 
accepted  as  substitutes  for  manly  sense  and  dig- 
nity of  character;  but  who  has  so  little  vanity  as 
to  have  forgot  that  she  might  have  changed  the 
simple  appellation  of  Miss  Bonville  for  that,  so 
dazzling  to  her  sex  in  general — a  lady.'^ 

''  And  was  this  indeed  the  case?"  asked 
Edgar.  "  1  see  its  affirmative  in  your  eyes,  and 
am  proud  of  my  noble-minded  sister;  not  the 
least  proof  of  which  is  the  concealment  of  the 
circumstance  even  from  me :  to  accept  or  to  re^ 
jeot  is  alike  your  privilege,— -the  first,  as  it  does 
honour  to  the  man,  the  world  has  a  right  to  par* 
ticipate  in ;  the  other,  the  delicacy  of  the  woipan 
will  confine  to  her  own  bosom,  and  seek  not  tq 
erect  her  triumphs  upon  the  disappointment  of 
another.  I  must  be  allowed  to  love  Sir  Charles 
more,  for  such  a  proof  of  his  discrimination/' 

**  Your  approbation,  ihy  dear  brother,  is  my 
sweetest  triumph.  But  I  feel  impatient  to  hear 
from  mamma  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Manners's 
communications." 

''We  dine  at  home  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Gran* 
ville,  **  but  will  pass  our  evening  with  you ;  for 
see  Olivia  is  loading  herself  with  woodbines,  root 
and  branch,  to  plant  against  the  blank  end  of 
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our  cottage.     I  love  to  see  her  so  happy  and  so 
occupied :  farewell  till  tea-time." 

''  If  you  do  not  mar  our  trees  by  writiiig  love 
verses  on  tbaan/'  said  Fanny  to  Olivia,  as  she 
hastened  towards  them,  "  you  plunder  our 
hedges,  and  bear  away  their  sweets ;  but  Olivia 
has  a  royal  prerogative,  she  can  do  nothmg 
wrong" 

Raising  her  dove-like  eyes  to  Mrs.  Granville, 
she  said*—''  It  is  from  thence  I  derive  my 
charter.** 

''  Dear,  lovely  beings  T  mentally  said  Edgar: 
^'  if  one  more,  one  far  away,  was  here ;  and  if 
love,  beauty,  and  goodness,  be  the  attributes  of 
the  Graces,  ye  would  be  their  representatives  T' 

To  give  pain  to  any  human  being  was  repug- 
nant to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bonville ;  and  he  was 
well  aware  such  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
intelligence  he  had  to  convey  to  Seymour  Hall. 
Not  alone  the  gentleness  and  propriety  of  his 
own  family,  but  the  decorous  behaviour  of  the 
villagers,  influenced  by  the  respect  he  inspired, 
had  hitherto  prevented  his  witnessing  the  violence 
to  which  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  self-control,  unrestrained  either  by 
external  consideraticMis  or  internal  possession, 
may  expose  the  female-  character.  Abuse  of  the 
trustees  of  the  present  Sir  Charles,  and  invectives 
on  the  last,  for  not  investing  herself  with  absolute 
power  over  her  son ;  national  reflections  and  de- 
terminations never  to  pardon  or  receive  the  of* 
fenders,  succeeded  each  other  in  Lady  Seymour's 
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angry  exo]ttaiati<ms,  to  which  tears  of  passion 
and  fits  of  temper  ensued.  Disgusted  and  of- 
fended,  Mr.  Bonville  left  the  house,  directing 
the  servant  in  waiting  to  say,  that  when  Lady 
Seymour  was  more  composed  he  would  see  her 
again,  if  it  was  her  diesire. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
lawn  before  he  was  overtaken  by  a  footman,  re- 
questing his  immediate  return. 

'^  I  mus;t  beg  your  lady  to  excuse  me  at  .pre- 
sent ;  Mrs.  Bonville  is  now  expecting  me  at  home: 
i  will  take  tea  with  your  lady.'*  He-  proceeded 
homewards,  wondering  not  a  little  that  so  violent 
a  paroxysm  of  rage  could  so  soon  have  subsided; 
not  aware  how  soon  **  tears,  and  fits,  and  scold- 
ings fail,"  when  the  object  to  be  obtained  is 
insensible  to  them. 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Fanny,  *'  now  I  hope  yott 
will  allow  my  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  Sir 
Charles's  marriage  to  arise  from  a  more  excusable 
cause  than  curiosity,  although  you  and  my  bro« 
ther  are  smiling  with  incredulity,^ 

**  To  satisfy  that  desire,  my  love,  from  what* 
ever  cause  it  springs,  I  will  read  you  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Manners :  but  see,  Mrs.  Granville  and 
Olivia  are  at  the  gate ;  we  will  wait  till  she  is 
here,  for  she  too  must  have  the  same  desire." 

"  Come,  dear  Mrs.  Granville,"  said  Fanny, 
itieeting  her  and  unwrapping  her  shawl ;  "  come^ 
haste  to  the  wedding.  Papa  only  awaits  your 
afrival,  to  inform  us  how  Sir  Charles  enacted 
Caesar  in  Caledonia:  how  he  went,  saw,  and 
conquered." 
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''  Not  80y  mj  Fanny,"  said  Mn.  Bon?iUe; 
''support  the  honour  .of  your  sex:  bow  he  went, 
saw^  and  was  subdued.^ 

''  M7  DEAR  SIR, 

''  Was  I  to  yield  to  the  irritation  of  the  mo* 
nnent  I  should  bitterly  complain,  that  I,  who 
have  had  no  children  of  my  own,  am  condemned 
to  be  perplexed  with  those  of  other  people ;  bot, 
when  circumstances  are  irremediable,  nothing 
remains  but  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account, 
and  forbear  useless  repinings.     When,   at  his 
own  desire,  I  left  my  young  ward  in  this  metro- 
polls,  I  had  both  his  pleasure  and  advantage  in 
view.    I  considered  Ekiinburgh  as  presenting 
every  advantage  for  the  improvement  of  a  young 
gentleman,  where  the  first  company  is  the  best 
society,  where  pleasure  enlivens  without  absorb- 
ing, and  where  the  intellectual  acquirements  of 
the  most  polite  circles  preclude  the  intrusion 
of  .dissipation.     Without  adopting  a  system  of 
espionage,    I   requested  a  friend   to  keep  Sir 
Charles  in  view,  and  occasionally  inform  me  of 
his  pursuits,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.    Mrs.  Manners  and  Augustus  proceeded 
with  me  to  the  western  coast,  wh^re  the  most 
sublime  scenery  elicited  our  admiration,  and  the 
simple,  yet  acute  minds,  and  hospitable  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  won  our  regard.    This  enjoy* 
ment  was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  my  friend, 
suggesting  my  reappearance  in  Edinburgh ;  in- 
forming me  that  Sir  Charles  was  in  the  most 
intimate  association  with  the  family  of  a  widowed 
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lady  and  her  two  daughters^  whom  she  was  sys^ 
tematically  seeking  to  establish  by  marriage; 
and  that  the  facility  of  the  Scottish  laws  was 
DBOst  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
plans.  I  travelled  with  all  expedition  to  Edin* 
burgh,  and  left  Mrs.  Manners  and  Augustus  to 
follow  more  conveniently ;  but  I  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  of  a 
man's  life.  Sir  Charles  is  married ;  and  our  en- 
deavours must  now  be  exerted  to  make  him  as 
respectable  as  his  rank  and  fortune  demand.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  the  young  lady 
has  good  connexions,  and  is  of  an  ancient, 
though  decayed  family.  As  Sir  Charles  has 
wealth  enough,  this  is  so  far  as  it  should  be. 
He  is  a  little  frightened  at  his  own  temerity; 
and  we  must  take  advantage  of  that  in  arranging 
his  establishment  during  his  minority.  Oh,  had 
be  but  seen  with  my  eyes !  he  would  have  looked 
but  a  little  way  from  home;  there,  where  every 
sweet  relation  of  life  would  have  been  supplied 
to  him— father^  mother,  brother,  through  such  a 
wife ! 

"  I  would  now  submit  to  your  judgment,  my 
dear  sir,  what  I  propose  for  Sir  Charles  under 
the  present  circumstances.  I  hope  you  will 
prevail  upon  the  Dowager  Lady  Seymour  to 
receive  the  young  people  at  the  Hall,  to  where 
they  must  ultimately  come,  to  pardon  her  son's 
oflEhice,  and  give  her  young  daughter-in-iaw  all 
the  consequence  she  can,  during  the  short  visit 
they  solicit.to  be  allowed  to  pay  her.  They  wilk 
then  .reside  in  Edinburgh  dtiring  the  minority  of 
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Sir  Charlea^-^perluips. longer ;  and)  whenev^-  be 
takes   possession   of  his  paternal  Hali,   Lady 
^jnaoiir  Aall  retire  with  the  fiill  income  tbe 
late  Sir  Gharles  allotted  to  her  for  the  anpport 
of  the  same  noUe  estaUishment  he  had  always 
maintainedy  till   his  son  became  -  of  age,   by 
whose  authority  I  give  this  assoraoce.     As  it 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  fatnre  hap- 
piness  and  respectability  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Seymour  to  form  proper  conocxioiis,  and 
establish  good   habits  at  their  first  entrance 
into  the  world.  Mrs.  Manners  has  most  kindiv 
accorded  with  vbl^  wish  to  take  a  house  here, 
and  remain  the  autumn  and  ensuing  winter; 
where,  if  you  will  allow  your  incomparable  son 
and  daaghter  to  become  part  of  my  family,  I 
think  we  shall  pay  that  homage  to  the  Queen  of 
the  North  which  her  high  claims  exact.     Edgar 
will  find  it  poetic  ground ;  where  every  breese 
will  waft  inspiration,  and  where  Fanny  cannot 
take  a  step   without  encountering  objects  ve* 
nerable  in  story,  and  interesting  from  historic 
association,  genealogists  of  Bruce  amidst  the 
peasantry  of  his  countrymen^  and  the  deeds  of 
heroes  perpetuated   by  burns,  and  braes,  and 
bonny  knowes.    Trusting  that  yon  will  not  only 
conciliate  Lady  Seymour,  but  allow  me  to  fissure 
my  yooDg  Benedict  that  you  will  pardon  his  dis- 
respect of  your  hitherto  parental  guardianship. 
I  only  wait  your  answer  to  write  to  Lord  Fits* 
Erin  the.  substance  of  this. 
^'  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yoars,  most  truly, 

''  Rboin^ld  Maknsbs/' 
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^'  When  we  consider  the  character  of  Sir 
Charles/'  said  Mrs.  Granville,  ''  with  the  power 
and  liberty  his  large  fortune  will  allow,  it  is  forr 
tunate  that  the  *  dramatic  catastrophe'  has  not 
been  more  farcical  or  more  tragical." 

'  "  We  will  suppose/'  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  un- 
less we  knew  to  the  contrary,  that  the  young  lady 
is  amiable ;  and,  what  I  think  of  much  greater 
importance  than  fortune,  in  the  present  case^  is^ 
that  she  is  a  gentlewoman  born ;  low  birth,  and 
vulgar  connexions,  are  an  inexpungeable  blot  in 
a  gentleman's  escutcheon,  that  no  accumulation 
of  monej'  can  obliterate.^ 

''  When  a  man  has  fortune,"  observed  Mr. 
Bonville,  ''  he  is  authorized  to  marry  whoever 
he  pleases,  and  should  disdain  to  let  mercenary 
motives  influence  his  choice ;  whilst,  under  dif« 
ferent  circumstances,  I  consider  an  attempt  to 
build  up  his  fortune  on  what  a  woman  may 
possess  derogatory  to  the  independence  of  a 
man:  if  he  has  talents,  let  him  exert  them  to  erect 
a  pedestal,  on  which  he  may  raise  himself.  The 
learned  professions,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  mercantile  world,  present  a  field,  whereon  it 
may  be  supposed  every  man  possesses  some  qua- 
lifications to  multiply  those  talents,  and  place 
himself  on  an  equality  with  the  woman  to  whom 
he  aspires,  or  address  her  whom  he  prefers :  but 
these  ideas  I  consider  as  only  applying  to  those 
whom  birth  and  education,  and  peculiar  feel- 
ings, entitle  to  the  society  and  consideration  of 
gentlemen^    One  part  of  Sir  Charleses  conduct. 
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we  must  allow,  is  deserving  censure,  whatever 
may  be  its  result,*— disrespect  to  bis  guardians  and 
want  of  duty  to  bis  parent,  for  which  no  after 
submission  can  compensate.  But,"  continued 
Mr.  Bonville,  taking  out  bis  watch,  ''  it  is  time 
to  attend  Lady  Seymour.  When  I  survey  such 
a  circle  as  this,  I  feel  most  sensibly  her  unblessed 
solitude;  and,  in  commiserating  her  situation, 
forgive,  and  almost  forget  her  faults." 

'^  It  is  not  more  kind  than  judicious  in  Mr. 
Manners,"  said  Mrs.  Granville,  resuming  the 
subject  after  Mr.  Bonville*s  departure,  ''  to  make 
his  temporary  residence  in  Eklinburgh ;  the  future 
estimation  in  which  Sir  Charles  will  be  held, 
depends  upon  the  society  he  now  keeps,  and  the 
friends  by  whom  he  is  countenanced :  though  a 
"boy  in  years,  he  is  a  man  in  circumstances,  and 
must  associate  with  them,  or  be  a  boy  always. 
But  I  hope  Mr.  Manners  will  not  allure  the  two 
fairest  flowers  from  our  rural  garland,  to  decorate 
their  boasted  Queen  of  the  North.*' 

**  I  will  not  leave  you,  dear  madam,^  said 
Edgar,  *^  nor  from  aJSTectation  disclaim  your 
compliment  to  myself.  I  propose,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  my  father  and  mother,  to  resume 
my  studies  at  Cambridge  on  the  return  of  the 
ne^t  term)  devoting  myself  to  their  pursuits 
most  sedulously  and  entirely." 

"  And  I,'*  said  Fanny,  "  in  despite  of  being 
actually  in  love  with  Mr.  Manners^  and  en- 
amoured, from  report,  with  Mrs.  Manners,  Au- 
gustus and  Edinburgh,  will  not  leave  dear  Olivia 
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the  first  winter  she  passes  at  Ashhurst,  unless 
mamma  wishes  to  banish  her  girl  from  her  pre- 


sence/* 


^*  Oh  no,  mjr  Fanny ;  I  always  grieve  when 
necessity  or  propriety  divide  families  who  truly 
love,  and  are  happy  in  each  other:  to  the  de- 
parture of  your  brother  I  submit;  but  we  will  not 
be  separated.^ 

Mr.  fionville  found  Lady  Seymour  inexorable 
to  the  amicable  propositions  of  Mr.  Manners. 
She  would  receive  Sir  Charles,  but  not  his  wife ; 
and  she  did  not  desire  to  remain  at  the  Hall 
longer  than  she  was  mistress  there :  apparently 
forgetting,  in  her  violent  indignation  at  her  son's 
choice,  that  she  bad  had  no  higher  pretensions  to 
become  Lady  Seymour  than  the  young  lady  she 
recoiled  at  and  condemned. 

Sir  Charles  refused  the  permission  upon  such 
half  terms ;  and  was  consequently,  absent  from 
his  future  home  and  Woodfield  friends. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Who  that  bears  a  human  bosom,  hatb  not  often  felt 
How  dear  are  all  those  ties  which  bind  oor  race  in  gentle* 

ness  together. 
And  how  sweet  their  force. 
Let  Fortune's  wayward  hand  the  while,  be  kind  or  cruel  ? 

''  I  CANNOT,  my  dear  mother,^  said  Edgar, 
^*  part  from  my  sister,  without  sharing  with  her 
the  bosom  secret  of  my  heart ;  but  it  is  too  great 
a  coward  to  retrace  in  detail  the  feeliogB  of  the 

TOL«  lU  i» 
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pa«t  six  montba.  Will  not  you  apare  me  tbis, 
dev  ynamma,^  an  appellation  he  always  nsed 
when  his  heart  was  peculiarly  tender,  ''  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  my  unrestrained  confidence 
with  the  sensible  and  affectionate  girl  ?*' 

**  I  will  give  her  Lady  Fitz-Erin's  letter,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonville :  *'  her  quick  and  intuitive  mind 
will  seize  the  whole  without  an  explanation  that 
will  be  painful  to  me." 

**  And  then/'  he  replied,  **  I  will  take  tea  with 
her  in  her  own  little  sanctuary,  and  participate 
in  all  the  consolation  of  unreserved,  mutual  con- 
fidence.^ 

That  small  apartment,  that  had  contributed  to 
the  pleasures  of  their  childhood,  that  had  been 
the  repository  of  their  youthful  treasures,  and 
which  had  been  elevated  by  the  classical   di- 
stinction of  the  Museum,  had  been  resigned  by 
Edgar  to  his  sister;  and  their  judicious  parents, 
feeling  the  natural  pleasure  with  which  every 
human  being  appropriates  some  little  space  in 
this  vast  universe  to  self-possession,  confirmed 
the  gift.    It  was  now  named  Miss   Bonville^s 
room;  and,  though  the  almost  constant  inter- 
course with  her  family  was  her  happiest  com- 
munion, yet,  in  this  domestic  retirement,  many 
hours  of  self*  examination  and  happy  privacy 
were  passed.  Sometimes,  for  she  was  the  child  of 
sportiveness,  as  she  was  of  sweet  simplicity,  she 
would  induce  her  mamma,  papa,  and  Mrs.  Oran* 
ville,  to  take  tea  widi  her  ther^  with  all  the 
etiquette  of  invitation  and  reception ;  thus  vary* 
ing  the  uniformity  of  rural  life  with  fancy, 
taste,  and  spirit.    In  this  apartment  Fanny  per- 
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used  Lady  Fitz-Erin's  letter,  which  excited  the 
mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  sorrow :  she 
felt  most  tenderly  for  the  sufferings  of  her  hro-. 
ther,  and  the  disappointment  the  amiable  and 
gentle  being  he  had  loved  must  have  sustained 
in  his  abrupt  departure;  honouring  the  noble 
forbearance  and  generous  commiseration  of 
Lady  Fitz-Erin,  but  exulting  in  the  self-con- 
trol, the  resolute  determination,  the  final  he- 
roism of  Edgar.  Fanny  had  a  grand  idea  of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  and  she 
would  have  thought  meanly  of  the  man,  or  even 
of  the  woman,  who  could  sacrifice  to  their 
own  selfish  indulgence  that  energy  of  resistance 
that  distinguishes-a  great  mind  from  a  weak  one. 
She  had  seen  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment  and 
conduct  in  her  parents;. and  in  Mrs.  Granville, 
misfortune  and  deprivations,  consecrated  by 
such  virtuous  endurance,  that  her  own  estimate 
of  moral  conduct  approached  to  its  enthusiasm. 
She  met  her  brother  as  he  entered  the  room. 

**  My  nobl^-minded  Edgar  T  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  took  his  fondly  extended  hand,  *'  greater 
is  he  who  subdues  himself  than  he  who  conquers 
a  city  r 

''  Lavish  upon  me  all  your  healing  praise,  my 
Fanny,  for  I  am  sick  at  heart;  but  rely  upon 
me,  for  I  am  firm  in  purpose ;  I  am  going  im- 
mediately to  Cambridge.  Occupation  is  the  best 
shield  to  oppose  unavailing  regrets,  and  to  ex- 
clad6  hopeless  sorrows.  The  very  "air  of  Wood* 
field  is  against  my  cure ;  it  breathes  the  balmy 
gales  of  love  and  peace,  and  all  domestic  joys, 
and  pictures  to  my  heart  such  a  paradise,  where 

i£ 
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one  rich  flower  would  sweedj  bloom,  that  it 
turns  my  very  faappineas  to  woe.  Bat  fear  not 
for  me,  my  Fanny,  this  ia  the  first  indulgence  I 
have  allowed  myself;  it  is  the  last  weakness  you 
shall  witness ;  numerous  blessings  surround  me, 
amongst  which  I  trust  I  shall  contemplate  your 
happier  fate/' 

^'  It  is  said,  my  dear  brother,  '  that  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ;*  and,  as  I 
cannot  expect  destiny  to  be  altered  in  my  behalf, 
I  will  not  embark  upon  a  stream  so  turbid ;  in- 
deed, my  taste  has  been  set  too  high  by  the 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Manners,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin,  to  descend  below  their  altitude,  though  I 
may  not  aspire  to  their  sphere." 

"  Will  not  you  allow  my  gay-hearted  Bedford, 
and  the  fine  high-spirited  Captain  St.  John,  to 
be  their  bright  satellites  i" 

''  Oh  yes,^  said  Fanny,  all  the  little  Loves 
laughing  in  her  eyes,  dimpling  around  her  mouth, 
and  mantling  on  her  cheeks,  **  I  recollect  Aim, 
as  he  handed  me  to  the  gangway  of  the  Guild* 
ford,  and  promised  to  make  a  sailor  of  my 
brother.  His  shadow  crossed  me  in  London ;  I 
then  thought  he  looked  like  one  that  might 
stand  by  Caesar,  and  give  directions ;  and  your 
praise,  my  Edgar,  proves  his  mind  is  worthy  of 
its  noble  casket.^  . 

"  His  shadow,  my  Fanny !" 

**  Oh  yes ;  and,  Uke  all  other  shadowy  forms,  it 
spake  not  «with  mortal  voice,  but  repeated  to  my 
ear  alone  the  sweet  assurance  of  a  letter  from 
Madeira." 

"  Fanciful  girl  [  what  did  you  see  ?* 
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•*  The  picture  of  Captain  St.  John,  my  brother; 
teho,  amidst  pictures  of  statesmen,  poets,  ge- 
nerals, and  surrounding  beauties  of  material 
substance,  seemed  to  look  only  upon  me;  so  most 
gratefully  I  looked  cult/  upon  him,  and  brought 
the  mental  shadow  of  the  shade  with  me  to 
Woodfield." 

The  rosy  suffusion  of  Fanny's  face  was  not 
unobserved  by  her  brother,  and  his  afterthoughts 
dwelt  upon  the  circumstance — upon  that  sus- 
'ceptibility  of  mutual  beauty  and  excellence,  that 
is  called  "  first  love  ;^  that  love,  which  every 
child  of  nature  and  of  feeling  once  in  life  ex- 
periences; and  which,  though  seldom  matured, 
yields,  even  amidst  the  sober  and  acknowledged 
happiness  of  advanced  existence,  a  delightful 
and  transporting  retrospective,  which  views  it  as 
an  opening  rose-bud  veiled  perhaps  in  tears,  yet, 
whose  beauty  of  colouring  and  richness  of  fra- 
grance no  surrounding  shades  could  efface;  a 
burst  of  sunshine  so  brilliant,  that  no  succeeding 
clouds  could  ever  wholly  obscure;  a  strain  of 
music  as  seraphic,  as  though  heaven  had  opened 
for  one  moment,  and  closed  again,  before  the 
harmonious  chords  could  be  melodised  by  human 
powers.  Edgar  remembered  that  Captain  St. 
John  bad  appeared  impressed  by  the  recollection 
of  his  sister ;  for  one  day,  as  they  were  walking 
the  deck,  and  auguripg  the  success  of  the  voyage, 
he  said  emphatically — ^*  Oh,  we  are  sure  of  that! 
an  angel  has  called  a  benediction  down  upon  the 
Guildford ;  I  heard  Miss  BonvilIe*s  parting  with 
her  brother,  and  have  treasured  it  |is  talismanic 
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words.^    Conscious  as  he  was  of  the  personal 
*  attractions  of  his  sister,  to  which  her  inwatd 
graces  and  virtues  gave  unspeakable  beauty^  he 
was  not  disposed  with  Orlando,  to  ask — **  Is't 
possible,  that,  on  so  little  acquaintance,  you 
should   like   her;    and   that,  but  seeing,    jou 
should  love  her  .^  but  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  sympathy  of  character  and  manner 
in  two  beings  so  dear  to  him,  yet  prudently  for- 
bore to  **  give  his  thoughts  words."   Wishing  to 
turn  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  another  cl^annel, 
he  spoke  of  those  happy  days,  when  the  museum 
was  an  object  of  their  childish  enjoyments;  of 
their  revered  Mr.  Conyers,  and  their  beloved  Sir 
Charles ;  appearing  to  take  more  pleasure  in  th^ 
review  of  the  pastdian  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
future. 

**  And  what  a  noble  creature  is  my  dear  Mrs. 
Granville !"  said  Fanny»  *^  putting  to  shame  the 
wisdom  of  the  w6rldly-minded,  and  proving  that 
it  is  in  the  mind  that  true  dignity  is  fixed ;  raising, 
by  the  energy  of  hers,  circumstances  to  herself, 
not  bending  to  them.    She  might  have  been  the 
wife  of  Cato,  with  whom  Cato  was  always  pre- 
sent; or  of  the  Castilian,  who  is   a  Castilian 
everywhere;   and  had    you    been    here    when 
mamma  suffered  from  her  accident,  you  would 
have  seen  that  gentleness  and  tenderness  formed 
no  less  a  part  of  her  nature,  than  inflexibility  of 
virtue  and  decision  of  mind ;  but  that  is  apparent 
at  all  times.  Then  she  reminded  of  the  character 
Cowper  gives  of  Miss  Perowne,  which  is  so  truly 
the  picture  of  Mrs.  Granville : '  Miss  Perowne/ 
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said  he, '  is  one  of  those  excelleot  beings  whooft 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  expressly  for  iht 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  af- 
flicted; tenderly  vigilant  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  sickness^  and  remarkably  firm  in. ad- 
ministering such  relief  as  the  most  intelligent 
compassion  can  supply.^ " 

''  The  justness  of  the  applicationi  my  dear 
sister,  proves  the  truth  of  the  comparison.  Our 
dear  Mrs.  Granville  is  another  Miss  Perowne." 

This  pleasant  intercourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  servant  announcing  supper ;  and  Mrs.  Bon<- 
ville  was  rejoiced  to  witness  the  composed  coui>- 
tenances  of  her  children,  knowings  as  she  did, 
the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Edgar  took  leave  of 
his  excellent  father,  his  two  mammas,  and  his 
two  sisters,  and  departed  for  Cambridge* 

Sedulously  attentive  to  the  routine  of  his  col- 
lege, be  was  almost  insulated  from  the  pursuits 
of  the  world.  Wilston  was  occupied  by  servants ; 
but  he  did  not  indulge  himself  in  cherishing 
those  feelings  that  a  visit  to  ite  fondly  regarded 
scenes  would  awaken.  Edgar  was,  in  every  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  a  student,  rejecting  the 
offer  of  his  father  to  have  L'Orient  at  Cambridge. 
Yet,  in  his  personal  abstraction  from  his  former 
habits»  so  foreign  to  the  kind,  generous,  and 
social  principles  of  his  nature,  one  object  happily 
withdrew  him  from  its  encroaching  influence* 
A  young  man,  on  whose  face  the  lines  of  deep 
feeling  were  impressed,  and  whose  complexion 
bespoke  sickliness  of  thought,  and  dejeetion  of 
heart,  frequently  met  him  in  his  path  and  so- 
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litarj  walks ;  looking  upon  him  with  an  earnest' 
ness  of  expression  that  could  not  be  unobserved. 
-  Edgar  paused  on  his  walk,  and  said — "  Have 
I  the  pleasure  of  being  known  to  you,  sir,  or  am 
I  mistaken  for  another  7" 

**  Oh  no,  I  cannot  mistake  him  for  another, 
whom  no  other  is  like.    You  perhaps,  sir,  recol- 
lect a  pictA'e  that  was  purchtised*  twelve  months 
ago  by  Sir  Charles  Seymour:  by  that  purchase 
Twas  enabled  to  commence  my  academic  life; 
bilit'^lt  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  could 
identify  the  gentleman  by  whose  influence  Sir 
Charles  Seymour's  generosity  was  excited  to  give 
more  than  was  asked,  though  not  more  than  the 
value  of  the  picture ;  and  I  have  at  last  broke 
through  the  usual  forms  of  society,  for  I  had  no 
one  to  introduce  me,  to  thank  you,  and  to  request 
you  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  ac- 
ceptable  to  Sir  Charles.      I   will  not  intrude 
longer,  sir,  but  wish  you  good  morning/' 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Edgar,  with  the  most  be- 
nignant  kindness,  ''  you  must  give  me  your  ad- 
dress before  we  part,  and  we  must  meet  again.'' 

With  a  flushed  cheek,  he  said — ''  I  am  a 
sizar,  sir,  of  King^s,  my  name  is  Linwood ;  I  am 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness,  but  have  little 
opportunity  of  mixing  in  general  society.  ^  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  world  since  I  came  here, 
I  must  consider  that  kindness  a  condescension ; 
and,  though  I  have  obtruded  myself  upon  you, 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  solicit  condescension." 

**  Speak  not  thus,  Mr.  Linwood,  to  a  fellow 
labourer  in  the  same  fold,"  said  Edgar,  passing 
bis  arm  through  that  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
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'*  I  hope  you  will  now  prolong  your  walk,  and 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company.^ 

'*  I  have  an  engagement/'  he  replied^  with 
some  hesitation^  '*  at  this  time,  and  must  desire 
to  be  excused." 

**  Then,"  said  Edgar,  "  allow  me  to  expect 
you  in  the  evening;  you  will  take  sapper  with 
me  at  my  rooms  to-night  I  will  not  take  a  re- 
fusal ;  and  now  I  wish  you  good  morning/' 

The  eloquent  blood  that  spoke  in  Linwood's 
face,  as  he  said  '*  I  am  a  sizar  of  King^s,"  told 
Edgar  the  state  of  his  feelings ;  and  all  the  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  of  his  own  were  elicited. 
The  hour  of  expectation  had  passed  by,  and  he 
had  almost  ceased. to  listen  for  an  approaching 
step,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  revived  his 
hopes. 

*'  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  a  truant,  Mr. 
Linwood,''  said  he,  as  he  met  him  at  its  threih- 
hold;  ''  I  have  expected  you  the  last  hour  P* 

^'  You  are  very  good,  and  T  am  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  no  r*  replied  Edgar,  '*  it  is  you  who  are 
very  good,  and  I  who  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
See  what  a  north-country  fire  is  here  to  welcome 
you,  and  a  north-country  welcome  too ;  we  will 
forget  we  are  only  the  acquaintance  of  a  day^ 
and  redeem  the  time  by  banishing  ceremony.*" 

Edgar  drew  the  supper-table  closer  ta  the 
hearth,  though  it  was  not  cold,  trimmed  his  fire 
though  it  did  not  require  it,  and  with  all  that 
aflfectionate  activity  that  denotes  the  heart's  wel- 
come, dispersed  the  sadness  of  Linwood's  coun- 
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unUss  tbe-same  power  had  made  him  mj  bene* 
factor  also." 

''  Ah !  Mr.  Bonviile,  if  all  the  world  was  like 
yoU|  I  should  not  shrink  irom  its  strictares.** 

"  All  the  world  that  is  worth  your  regard 
think  as  I  do  upon  this  subject/'  replied  Edgar^ 
**  and  those  who  do  not  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  your  complacency.  Be  at  peace,  pursue 
your  studies;  and  in  the  attainment  of  those 
honours  the  university  has  to  bestow,  you  may 
place  yourself  id  what  rank  of  life  you  please. 
Write  to  Mrs.  Linwood,  assure  her  you  are  pro- 
ceeding as  well  as  she  could  wish;  write  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope;  and  in  the  thoughts  that 
you  are  making  her  heart  sing  for  joy  there  will 
be  harmony  in  your  own.^' 

*^  I  will,"  said  Lin  wood ; ''  I  will  tell  her,  that 
the  preeious  ointment  that  Mary  Magdalen  shed 
upon  the  feet  of  Jesus  was  not  of  richer  balm 
than  your  counsel,  and  your  encouragement.  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  proud,  my  ungrateful  de» 
spondency,  which  I  know  has  been  a  thorn  in  her 
noble  and  tender  heart.  Heaven  has  sent  you  to 
me,  in  mercy  to  her;  and,  as  an  angel's  visit,  it 
shall  be  cherished." 

**  If  the  commencQBient  of  our  friendship 
should  be  that  of  your  tranquillity,"  said  Edgar, 
**  I  shall  rejoice.  We  will  meet  daily;  and  when 
you  have  an  evening  to  spare  for  me,  remember 
a  Yorkshire  fire,  and  a  Yorkshire  welcome,  waits 
you  through  the  winter." 

From  this  time,  Bonville  and  Linwood  were 
intimate  associates,  and  affectionate  friends.    la 
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hiai|  Edgar  found  more  equality  of  intellect  than 
in  the  former  connexions  of  his  youth.   His  heart 
dwelt  upon  the  recollection  of  Sir  Charles  Sey- 
mour, as  the  companion  of  his  childhood,  but  he 
had  never  been  the  companion  of  his  mind.  The 
affection  which  the  artless  Madua  had  inspired, 
was   that  of  an  elder  brother  for  its  darling 
younger.    Lord  Dunmeath  had  been  too  much 
his  junior  to  be  hi^  intellectual  friend ;  and  Bed- 
ford, the  gay  and  careless  shipmate,  though  truly 
heloyed,  could  not  share  the  pursuits  of  his  more 
serious  hours.    The  intercourse  was  of  mutual 
advantage.  In  soothing  the  feelings,  and  sharing 
the  attainments  of  Linwood,  with  the  necessary 
attention  to  his  own  improvement,  Edgar  com'- 
bated  the  tender  remembrance  of  the  past;  find- 
ing positive  happiness  in  witnessing  Jiis  growing 
cheerfulness,  and  the  improving 'healthiness  of 
his  aspect :  Linwood  possessed  an  excellent  ca- 
pacity for  attaining  the  classical  and  Hebrew 
langages,  to  which  was  added  the  most  intense 
application  :  these  supplied  the  place  of  genius; 
and  what  was  not  his  by  intuition  became  so  by 
perseverance;  comparative  possessions  that  may 
be  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise,  and  proving  the  inspired  assertion, 
"  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift.^ 

To  the  question,  of  who  is  that  young  man,  the 
reply  was  not  now,  "  I  don't  know ;  I  believe  he 
is  a  sizar  at  King^s  -^  but,  **  it  is  Linwood,  he  is 
the  best  man  of  his  standing  in  the  university ;  it 
is  expected  he  will  be  one  of  its  first  scholars." 

In  the  sunbeams  of  Edgar*s  affectionate  and 
generous  nature,  the  ingenuous  one  of  Linwood 
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became  more  expanded ;  and  with  the  most  un- 
restrained confidencei  he  spoke  of  himself  and 
his  expectations. . 

At  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintaoce, 
he  used  to  say, ''  a  country  curacy  was  all  to 
which  he  aspired,'^  but  now  he  began  to  feel  the 
rising  hopes  that  pointed  to  higher  prospects. 
Tutorships  and  fellowships  appeared  in  the  vista 
of  his  academic  life ;  and  he  repeatedly  blessed 
Edgar  for  having  roused  him  from  that  de- 
spondency that  palsied  his  exertions,  by  benumb- 
ing his  hopes.  The  letters  of  his  mother  were 
cordials  to  his  heart;  she  rejoiced  in  the  change 
so  apparent  in  his,  and  spoke  of  herself  as  one 
of  the  happiest  of  parents. 

''  I  wish  you  knew  my  mother/'  said  Ldnwood 
to  his  friend,  *'  but  you  must  know  all  she  has 
done  for  me.    My  father  left  her  a  very  young 
widow,  without  any  provision.    During  his  frev 
quent  absences  at  sea,  she  had  lived  with  the 
utmost  economy  and  privacy,  to  enable  her  not 
only  to  bestow  all  she  could  upon  my  instruction, 
but  also  upon  my  external  appearance  and  ac- 
commodation ;  and  it  was  her  pleasure,  and  her 
pride,  to  present  me  to  my  father  on  his  occasional 
returns,  with  the  improvements  and  exterior  of 
a  gentleman^s  son;  for  she  had  been  a  gentle- 
man^s  daughter,  brought  up  and  educated  as 
such,  butinheriting  only  its  oonsciousness ;  which, 
though  pointing  the  bitter  pang  of  fallen  cir^ 
cumstances,  she  still  cherishes.    It  had  always 
been  her  earnest  desire  that  I  should  have  an 
university  education,  and  my  father  had  promised 
her  the  means  to  acquire  it;  but  his  premature 
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death  dissolved  the  fabric  of  her  hopes,  and  left 
her  the  victim  of  grief,  comparative  poverty,  and 
all  its  train  of  ills,  excepting  despair.  Her  own 
deprivations  she  could  endure,  but  the  reflection 
on  mine  was  agony ;  and  though,  to  this  day,  I 
believe  she  mourns  the  lo^s,  and  fondly  cherishes 
the  memory  of  my  father,  she  checked  her  tears, 
and  began  to  consider  what  she  could  do  for  me. 
She  took  a  house  at  Portsmouth,  and  opened  it 
for  the  reception  of  gentlemen  in  the  sea-service, 
when  they  were  upon  shore ;  my  father^s  general 
acquaintance  having  been  among  such,  and  her 
own  amiable  character  contributing  to  the  success 
of  her  plan ;  yet  her  accommodations  are  too  libe- 
ral to  allow  her  more  than  her  own  support,  in  a 
xespectable  and  comfortable  home ;  still  she  is  the 
most  contented,  grateful,  and  now  the  happiest 
of  beings*  The  negociator  for  the  picture  is 
brother  to  one  of  her  occasional  residents;  and 
by  authorising  him  to  say  its  purchase  would 
enable  a  young  man  to  come  ^to  college,  she 
thought  it  would  excite  sympathy  in  those  to 
whom  fortune  had  been  kinder ;  and  it  did ;  but 
little  was  she  or  I  aware,  what  ample  recompense 
was  in  store  for  me  in  such  a  friend  as  you/' 

As  Edgar  listened  to  the  filial  narration,  he 
thought  of  his  counterparts  at  Woodfield  and 
Ashhurst,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  said, 
"  Truly,  Linwood,  the  throne  of  every  feeling  that 
is  tender,  excellent,  and  great,  is  a  mother's  heart ; 
and  now  let  us  perfectly  understand  each  other ; 
]  will  not  consider  you  so  much  a  baby,  as  to  re- 
qnire  your  medicines  disguised  in  sweetmeat,  or 
secretly  wound  your  delicacy  by  affecting  lo 
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spare  it.  All  I  possess,  that  can  be  useful  to  50O9 
is  yours ;  my  books,  and  my  purse ;  the  latter  is 
not  long  enough  to  make  a  parade  of  it,  but  it 
always  contains  a  superfluity,  that  will  be  well 
disposed  of,  if  employed  to  your  advantage. 
When  you  are  a  bishop,  you  shall  give  me  pre- 
ferment if  I  deserve  it ;  till  then,  make  no  com- 
ments ;  only  imagine  we  have  reversed  our  situa- 
tions, then  think  what  you  would  do  for  me ;  and 
then  give  me  the  credit  of  equal  kindness  with 
yourself.*' 

Bonville  and  Linwood  had  remained  the  win- 
ter and  spring  vacations  in  college ;  at  the  en- 
suing commencement,  each  proposed  to  visit 
their  friends.  Love,  even  in  its  happiest,  or  most 
adverse  state,  would  never  become  so  absorbing 
a  passion  in  the  heart  of  Edgar,  as  to  weaken 
those  ties  of  affection  that  united  him  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  frequently  did  it  lan- 
guish for  their  reunion. 

The  passing  summer  was  lovely ;  and  amidst 
the  pleasures  of  the  autumn  he  meditated  taking 
his  sister  to  Edinburgh,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ners yet  remained  there,  or  to  Derwent  Priory, 
in  case  they  were  returned  home.  Yet,  subdued 
as  his  mind  was  by  duty  and  circumstances, 
there  would  be  moments  when  it  **  was  tossing 
on  the  ocean,'*  and  he  turned  as  involuntarily  to 
shipping,  and  port  news  of  the  public  prints,  as 
though  his  "argosies, with  portly  sail,  were  there.'* 
What  was  his  delight  then,  to  see  that  the  JQuild- 
ford  from  Bengal  had  passed  the  Downs;  the 
most  affectionate  recollections  of  its  fine  com- 
mander, and  his  favourite  midshipman,  pressed 
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upon  Edgai^s  memory.  The  lapse  of  a  few  days 
confinned  the  tidings  more  full y,  and  more  agree- 
ably, by  a  letter,  from  Bedford,  which  had  gone 
to  Woodfield,  and  was  forwarded  to  him  from 
thence.  ^ 

Graveseful* 

"  Here  we  are,  dear  Bonville,  all  well,  and 
brought  all  hands  home  again  ;  with  wind  and  tide 
in  our  favour ;  we  have  cleared  the  Channel  with- 
out a  tack ;  the  shores  of  France  and  old  England, 
fair  as  day-light,  on  each  hand  to  welcome  us. 
I  long  to  be  '  capering  on  shore/  but  must  hold 
back  a- while.  The  Guildford  deserves  the  best 
word  a  sailor  can  give  her;  she  has  not  flinched  a 
nail  since  we  left  Saugur,  and  is  come  home 
in  full  trim;  Captain  St.  John  has  as  much 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her,  as  she  has  with 
him,  for  he  has  made  an  excellent  voyage,  and 
I  am  sure  must  stand  very  high  with  the  Com- 
pany. Driving  to  eastward,  as  we  passed  Ma- 
deira, I  saw  its  long  blue  line  stretched  on  the 
level  sea,  and  wondered  whether  you  were  there; 
Captain  St.  John  went  to  London  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  returned  last  night:  he  called 
upon  the  Countess  C.  to  inquire  ostensibly  of 
his  noble  passengers,  but  actually,  as  I  think,  to 
inquire  of  you.  But  now^  dear  Bonville,  comes 
the  best  part  of  my  letter.  After  he  had  told  me 
you  was  in  England,  he  said, '  Well,  Mr.  Bedford, 
bow  do  you  propose  passing  your  time  whilst  on 
shore  f  *  I  shall  run  down  to  Ipswich,  sir ;  kiss  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  then  push  off  for  Bon- 
ville settlement.  I  promised  to  hang  up  my  ham- 
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mock  there  for  a  month  at  least;  it  moit  be  a 
coDtrary  wind  indeed  that  blows  me  off/  The 
noble  skipper  lay  alongside  a  few  asiDutes,  and 
then  said,  *  Bedford,  I  should  much  like  to  go 
with  you ;  do  you  think  you  can  take  me  under 
your  colours  ?*  I  sung  out  for  joy  ;  '  you  shall 
have  my  birth,  and  they  may  stow  me  any  where.' 
'  Well  then/  he  said,  *  write  to  Mr-  Bonville, 
and  desire  him  to  inform  you  frankly,  if  oai 
mutually  intended  visit  will  be  convenient  and 
accepUble  V  What  a  long  letter  I  have  written ! 
Not  a  word  more,  but  to  tell  Miss  Bonville^  that 
the  blue  jackets  never  forget  their,  friends.  Yours, 
in  all  weathers, 

Harry  Bedfobd.* 

Edgar  immediately  reinclosed  this  welconie  in- 
telligence to  his  mother;  requesting  her  permis- 
sion to  ratify  Bedford's  invitation  to  Captain  St. 
John.  The  return  of  the  post  conveyed  her  en- 
tire approbation,  and  their  mutual  wishes  to  re- 
ceive his  friends. 

"  Few  circumstances,  my  dear  Edgar,"  sw" 
Mrs.  Bonville,  "  could  afford  us  more  pkasnre 
than  to  see  Captain  St.  John  and  Mr.  Bedford  at 
WoodfieJd;   Mw,  Granville  and   I  shall  tbea 
judge  whether  your  father,  sister,  and  self,  paJn^ 
with  too  high  colouring  or  not     I  wish  M'^- 
Linwood,  and  her  dear  one,  would  have  joined 
the  party;. we  could  have  accommodated  al«- 
Our  entertaining  acquaintance,  the  modern  phi* 
losopher,  Bridgetina,  says,  '  that  energies  ^*" 
do  all  things;^  I  am  sure  the  energies  of  the 
heart  can  accomplish  eyery  thing  within  the 
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compass  of  possibility.  Even  you,  my  Edgar,  do 
not  know  all  the  resources  we  have  at  Wood- 
field  to  accpminodate  friends;  and  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville has  fitted  up  her  little  cottage  chamber, 
heretofore  unused,  with  the  prettiest  field  bed 
you  ever  saw,  worthy  the  camp-equipage  of 
a  general  officer ;  therefore  write  to  these  lords 
of  the  ocean,  and  say  we  shall  expect  them  the 
approaching  August,  a  season  of  promise,  the 
Augustan  month  of  reunited  friends.'' 

Linwood  parted  from  Bonville  with  almost 
feminine  tenderness;  and  spok^  with  as  much 
anxiety  of  meeting  in  October,  as  he  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Oh,  happy  lore  I  where  lore  like  tbis~  u  found  1 

The  same  day  Edgar  left  Cambrtclge';  his 
beautiful  four-footed '  friend,  and  the  faithful 
Robert,  meeting  liim  at  Catterick  bridge.  L'Orient 
pawed  the  ground  with  conscious  pride,  as  Ed- 
gar seated  himself  upon  his  back ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  also  known  the  anxious  hearts  that  'were 
waiting  for  him,  he  sprung  ibrward  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  till  restrained  by  the  hand 
whose  power  he  felt  and  knew. 

"  I  was  afeard,  sir,"  said  Robert,  when  he  over- 
took him,''  that  I  should  not  have  seen  you  again 
till  I  got  home ;  bless  me,  I  am  sure,  these  dumb 
creatures  know  more  than  we  think  they  do. 
Little  Viper,  I  think  in  my  heart,  knew  what  I 
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was  about  when  t  saddled  Lorio  to  cooi^ ;  for  I 
never  should  have  got  clear  of  her  if  Miss  Bon- 
ville  had  nojt  taken  her  in  her  ^rms ;  and  then  she 
barked  and  whined  like  any  christian  child."^ 

"  Woe  be  to  the  man,  my  good  Robert,  who 
does  not  treat  such  nseful  and  grateful  creatures 
with  care  and  kindness ;  not  only  for  humanit/s 
sake,  but  in  reverenc^  to  the  band  that  made 
them,  and  gave  them  for  our  service  f 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  there  never  was  any  thing 
ill  used  at  Woodfield,  whether  it  can  feel  or  not. 
Ah !  sir,  what  a  fine  young  gentleman  you  are 
grown  since  you  and  I  made  the  water-works  in 
the  wood  !  I  rode  past  Meadow-field^  and  they 
all  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  to  pray  for  jour 
safe  coming  home,  all  but  poor  old  Catherine ; 
she  says,  sl^e  only  desires  to  live  to  hear  your 
voice  again.'^ 

"  Here  are  a  few  miles  of  excellent  road,  Ro- 
bert ;  if  you  and  the  iron-grey  can  bear  a  little 
galloping,  we  will  post  forward." 

"  Away  with  you  then,  sir,"  said  Robert, "  and 
grey  will  not  be  left  far  behind." 

Bearing  his  master  home,  L'Orieut  needed  no 
spur,  and  they  passed  through  Ashhurst  just  as 
its  industrious  inhabitants  were  retiring  to  their 
peaceful  beds.     In  the  stillness  of  a  summer's 
night,  the   sound  of   the    horses   approaching 
Woodfield  was  heard  before  their  arrival ;  and 
its  gates  were  opened,  and  hands  extended  to 
receive  the  fondly  expected  traveller.  But  it  vfBs 
at  the  morning's  breakfast-table  that  the  eye  of 
tender  solicitude  marked  the  change  in  Edgar^s 
person.  The  close  application  to  his  studies,  that 
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had  been  more  in  college  roomsi  than  academic 
bowers^  had  taken  son>ething  from  the  freshness 
of  bis  youth ;  if  he  was  a  less  happy  boy^  he  was 
a  deeper  scholar.  He  had  forced  himself  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  pasty  and  the  feelings  of  the  pre- 
sent, by  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  the 
future.  The  rosy  hue  of  health  that  used  to  glow 
upon  his  cheek,  was  faded ;  his  eye  had  lost 
somewhat  of  its  lustre,  but  its  expression  was  no 
less  beautiful.  His  mouth,  the  form  of  which 
diffused  sweetness  over  his  countenance,  was 
more  fixed,  and  less  smiling ;  the  careless  hap* 
piness  of  the  boy,  which  had  extended  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  boyhood,  had  disappeared;  yet 
It  seemed  as  if  feeling,  more  than  time,  had 
marked  the  change.  A  few  months  more,  -and 
the  birth-day  of  the  man  commenced.  Mrs* 
Bonville  thought  with  an  undefinable  emotion 
of  that  period.  She  felt  assured  he  would  always 
be  her  dutiful  son,  but  he  would  be  her  boy 
no  longer.  The  few  months  in  prospect  was  a 
cherished,  a  sacred  period ;  and  she  appeared  to 
derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  recapitulating  the 
circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Woodfield,  and  all  its  clustering  comforts,  tended 
to  restore  his  mind  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace 
of  those  days;  whilst  the  present  were  enlivened 
by  the  constant  association  of  Mrs.  Granville 
with  Olivia,  references  to  Linwood  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  anticipations  of  Captain  St.  John 
and  Bedford's  arrival.  Never  had  it  appeared 
more  lovely  in  his  sight  than  now:  the  embower* 
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ing  woods  were  in  full  leaf  and  vigour,  the  shrubi 
and  flowers  of  the  season  in  mature  beauty,  and 
the  river  in  all  its  freshness  ran  bright  and  spark- 
ling on  its  beauteous  course. 

"  What  endless  and  happy  variety  does  nature 
produce  !"  said  Fanny  to  her  brother,  and  Olivia. 
''  I  have  looked  upon  these  scenes  for  eighteen 
years,  with  the  eye  of  affectionate  admiration ; 
for  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  I  admired  them  be- 
fore my  infant  tongue  could  speak,  or  form  itself 
in  words.  You,  dear  Olivia,  have  consummated 
this  happiness,  such  as  the  divine  Klopstock  felt, 
when  he  said, 

Fair  is  the  majesty  of  aU  thy  works 
On  the  green  earth,  oh  Nature  fair! 

But  fairer  the  glad  face 

£araptar*d  with  their  view. 

Sweet  thy  inspiring  breath,  delightful  Spring, 
When  the  meads  cradle  thee,  and  thy  soft  airs 

I nto  the  hearts  of  youth 

And  hearts  of  virgins  glide. 

But  sweeter,  fairer,  more  delightfiil  *tis 

On  a  friend  s  arm,  to  know  one*s  self  a  friend, 

Nor  is  the  hour  so  spent 

Unworthy  Heav*n  above ! 

*'  Klopstdck's  verses,  my  Fanny,**  said  Edgar, 
"  find  their  echo  in  the  tones  of  your  voice,  and 
the  response  of  your  heart." 

"  I  always  feel  so  much  obliged  to  those,*  she 
replied,"  who  have  unsealed  to  me  the  treasures  of 
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bis  muse.  The  translation  oF  his  letters,  with  his 
excellently  written  life  by  Miss  Benger,  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  stores  of  my  own  little  library ; 
had  the  dear  Abb£  remained  with  us,  I  ^should 
have  known  German.'' 

*'  Divesting  Woodfield  of  its  dearest  attrac- 
tions," said  £dgar,  resuming  the  subject/'  I  never 
saw  a  place  so  beautiftil,  combining  all  that  can 
make  a  landscape  lovely.'' 

"  Until  I  saw  the  sea,"  said  Fanny, "  I  thought 
no  other  view  could  raise  such  tender  emotions 
as  this ;  but  how  distinct  from  all 'others,  how 
sublime,  how  awful,  are  the  feelings  it  in- 
spires !'' 

''  But,'*  said  Olivia, ''  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  ocean,  by 
those  who  have  never  been  out  at  sea,  when  no 
other  object  is  in  sight;  can  they,  Mr.Bonville  ?^' 
''  I  must  not  speak  with  sailors  upon  their  own 
element,"  said  Fanny. 

*'  If  you  did,"'  observed  her  brother,  "  you 
would  soon  be  borne  down  by  a  full  majority ;  for 
I  see  a  carriage  on  the  Ashhurst  road,  that  I  in- 
stinctively believe  contains  two  o^  the  finest 
sailors  in  the  world/' 

The  carriage  approached  rapidly,  and  entered 
the  court-yard.  Edgar  hastened  to  give  it  the 
meeting ;  and  the  door  was  no  sooner  opened, 
than  Bedford  was  in  his  arms.  Captain  St.  John 
descended  by  the  more  customary  form  \  and  in 
the  politeness  and  cordiality  of  his  reception,  felt 
the  happiest  assurance  of  his  welcome. 

When  the  bustle  of  arrival  had  subsided,  Bed- 
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ford  exclaimed^  as  he  looked  around, ''  Why  tUs 
18  Juan  Fernandez !  how  I  should  like  to  run  my- 
self into  such  a  harbour  for  life  1*^ 

'^  It  is  too  soon,  Bedford,**  said  Captain  St. 
John,"  for  you  to  talk  of  lying  by  in  harboars. 
When  you  have  buffeted  the  angry  spirit  of  the 
Cape,  and  crossed  the  Indian  sea  seven  or  eight 
times  more,  then  I  will  allow  you  to  look  out  for 
a  Wood6eld,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  liquid  fields  of 
ocean  .^ 

Recurrence  to  the  incidents  of  their  voyage, 
and  the  subsequent  one  to  India,  afforded  coq- 
versation  for  the  evening. 

"  I  heard  in  London,'*  said  Captain  St.  John, 
'*  that  the  young  Marquis  of  F.  joined  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin's  family  at  Gibraltar,  and  accompanied 
them  on  a  cruize  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
he  is  to  marry  Lady  Sophia  before  their  retarn 
to  England.'' 

Neither  Mr.  Bonville  nor  Fanny  raised  their 
eyes  to  Edgar,  but  Bedford  saw  the  emotion  tbaf| 
thrilling  at  his  heart,  passed  over  his  face,  sub* 
sided,  and  rested  at  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprung.     He  remembered  the  subject  that  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  deck  of  the  Guiio- 
ford,  when  the  surrounding  darkness  prevented 
the  ingenuous  countenance  of  Edgar  from  be- 
traying the  feelings  of  his  bosom.    Now,  the 
quick-sighted  Bedford  saw  the  noble  nature  ot 
his  friend,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  to 
his  high  wrought  principles   of  gratitude  »»" 
honour. 

♦•  I  understand/'  said  Mr.  Bonville,  "  b^  «  ** 
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choice  of  her  ladyship's  family,  therefore  I  con- 
ceive him  to  be  worthy  of  her." 

*^  But  he  must  be  the  choice  of  herself/'  said 
Bedford  quickly,  ^'  to  make  her  happy  T 

^'  And  such/'  said  Edgar,  forcing  himself  to 
speak,  '*  I  am  sure  he  will  be,  before  her  noble 
parents  ratify  the  engagement.*' 

The  conversation  was  insensibly  led  to  other 
subjects  by  Fanny ;  and  no  abatement  of  £dgar*s 
attention  to  his  friends,  or  participation  in  their 
gaiety,  was  the  consequence  of  its  discussion. 
The  society  at  Woodfield  was  exactly  suited  to 
the  disposition  of  its  visitors ;  the  ease  of  good 
breeding,  the  frankness  of  hospitality,  and  the 
perpetual  flow  of  cheerfulness  that  pervaded  the 
whole  household,  suited  the  feelings  and  the 
habits  of  the  sailors  ^  who  saw  in  the  order  and 
alacrity  of  the  domestics,  the  same  promptitude 
and  subordination  tbey  were  accustomed  to  re- 
.  ceive  and  organise. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  happiness  of  the  mar- 
ried life  i&  generally  announced  upon  the  page 
that  delineates  '^  living  manners,''  but  no  one  ven- 
tures to  detail  its  monotonous  felicity ;  that  when 
the  uncertainty  of  its  attainment  ceases,  its  inter- 
est ceases  also :  but  Captain  St.  John  was  a  man 
capable  of  appreciating  its  exalted  enjoyments, 
and  analysing  their  source.  He  saw  that  the  su- 
perior happiness  at  Woodfield  emanated  from  the 
bosoips  of  its  owners ;  the  peace  that  was  within 
from  intellectual  improvetnent,  cherished  affec- 
4joo8^and  practical  benevolence,  and  from  human 
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ji^nnitieB  aobdued,  upon  principles  of  piety  to 
God,  and  good  will  to  man,  whiUt  the  cultWa- 
tion  of  every  innocent  amosementy  and  the  de- 
coration of  every  elegant  ejnbellishment  were  the 
lighter,  yet  graceful  ornaments  it  possessed; 
ornaments  that  can  alone  he  graceful,  where  the 
superstructure  is  built  upon  that  fotmdation  that 
winds  or  waves  cannot  remove.     Nature  never 
fails  to  present  amusement  to  those  minds  whose 
spirit  of  observation  and  efyoyment  seises  the 
beautiful  yariety  that  pervades  all  her  works. 
Such  were  the  party  at  WoodficU.  Rities,  sod 
rambles  on  foot,  sauntering  in  the  woods,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  reading,  music,  and 
conversation  alternately  occupied  them ;  and  the 
fortnight  that  Captain  St.  John  had  assigned  to 
his  visit,  had  flown  before  the  wind,  too  fast  for 
his   page  of  observation  to  keep  its  account. 
Miss  BonviUe's  conversation  was  distinguished 
by  its  frankness,  as  her  singing  was  by  its  sweet- 
ness ;  both  calculated  to  please  a  man  of  strong 
feeling  and  natural  taste.    Her  performance  on 
the  piano-forte  was  not  that  sort  of  music  that 
leads  the  hearer  to  wonder  where  the  |x>wer  of 
the  finger  will  stop,  but  all  its  delightful  effects 
were  felt  almost  without  a  perception  of  their 
source.    Her  fingers  appeared  to  steal  over  the 
keys,  as  though  they  awakened  the  chords  at 
harmony  from  a  source  in  which  they  had  up 
agency ;  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  mcire 
than  the  power  of  the  ear,  were  to  be  gratified. 
The  simple  ballad,  that  dallies  with  the  inno- 
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eeDce  of  love,  was  sung  with  pathetic  melod  j 
aad  the  cleare3t  articulation ;  and  the  despairing 
maiden,  **  all  on  the  shore  reclining,^  and  the 
9CQni  of  Barbara  Allen,  would  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of .  hin^  on  whose  cheek  they  were 
stranger  drops;  and. subdue  that  heart  which 
had  never  shrunk  at  mortal  man :  to  such  a  heart 
tjbie  simple  ^approaches  the  sublime,  whilst  the 
medium  only  exioites  common  approbation.  Ma- 
jestic, matcblesa  Handel  always  closed  ttie  even- 
iiig''s  mu^ic  at  Wood6eId ;  music,  that  to  thpse 
who  bwfi  his  power,  acts  upon  their  feelings  like 
the  mighty  winds  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters ; 
raiding  them  to  Heaven,  spreading  them  upon 
^rth,  lulling  them  to  peace  within  their  bound* 
aries. 

In  Captain  St.  John's  intercourse  with  the 
world,  he  had  never  met  a  character  that  ap- 
proached so  nigh  to  the  ideal  one  his  $oul  had 
formed  for  its  counterpart.  Her  disposition  was 
sportive  as  a  cheerful  mW  could  desire,  and  her 
principles  solid  as  a  good  man  could  wish.  She 
indeed,  *•'  was  of  all  hauFs,"'  and  found  time,  and 
a  proper  time,  for.all  things;  she  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  con^mplation  and  the  practice  of 
{Hety  and  moral  virtue.  Folly  and  vice  had  never 
passed  befove  her  eyes ;  but  she  was  not  ignorant 
that  both  were  in  the.  nature  of  mnu,  for  she  had 
read  his  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
and  though  she  was  surrounded  by  beings  free 
from  either,  she  knew  they  were  preserved  from 
their  dominion  by  the  ioiuience  of  religion,  and 
from  their  contagion,  by  avoiding  those  tempta- 
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lions  that  lead  to  eviL     She  was  the  tieMore 
above  rabies,  and  Captain  St.  John  was  the  man 
who,  by  knowing  her  valoe,  dcBerved  her.    As 
sincere  and  genuine  affection  seeks  no  disguise, 
Fanny  Bonville  was  not  insensible  lo  Ac  im- 
pression she  had  made.    She   saw  in  him  the 
manly  sense  of  her  father,  the  affectionate  nature 
of  her  brother,  and  the  sportive  cheerfulness  of 
Bedford ;  a  combmation  that  could  not  fail  to 
excite  a  consciousness  of  delight,  when  united 
with  the  original  of  that  picture  which  had  met 
her  sight  at  the  exhibition ;  and  which  had  fie- 
qoently  glanced  across  her  re<x>Uection  in  those 
moments  when  she  looked  around,  and  notbiog 
struck  "  her  eye  but  sights  of  bliss."    Amidst 
the  soft  and  silent  joys  of  Wood  field,  the  iamg^ 
of  Captain  St.  John  had  often  been  the  sweet- 
est, and  now  his  actual  presence  w0^'  a  ce^ 
tainty  of  waking  happiness  that  was  cherished 
as  one  of  its  first  blessings.     Had  Captain  St. 
John  met  Fanny  Bonville  in  the  world,  divided 
iTom  her  father,  mother,  and  brother,  he  would 
have  hastened  to  secure  the  assurance  of  her  af- 
fection from  herself;  but  under  the  roof  of  her 
father,  admitted  in  the  bosom  of  her  family^ 
with  all  the  confidence  and  regard  of  one  of  it» 
members,  he  would  not  disclose  his  own  love, 
much  less  soUcit  her*s,  till  he  had  the  sanction  of 
those  honoured  parents,  who  had  so  long  coo*' 
dercd  her  their  richest  possession. 

**  Bonville,"  said  Captaia  St.  John,  «*  since  1 
came  here  I  have  lost  the  «M>st  important  dNB* 
mand  a  man  can  possOM,  the  command  over 
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himself.  Tpught  now  to  be  in  LondoD;  but  I  can^ 
not  go  without  an  assuvance  that  I  may  rfttaro.*' 

'^  I  hope^^said  Edgar,  ^^  you  do  notdoabt  tbat 
your  return  is  the  only  satisfaction  you  can  maktt 
us  for  going  away.^ 

**  I  must  have  further  authority  thaii  yours*, 
my  dear,  fellow,  than  even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville's,  thpttgh  I  know  yon  are  a  family  that  have 
bat  one  mind^  yet,  unless  I  could  be  assured 
your  sister  wishes  it  also,  I  never  see  Woodfield 
again;*^ 

'^  Is  it  possible  ?'  exdaimed  Edgar,  in  the  tone 
of  gratified  feeling,  rather  than  as  an  interroga^ 
lory. 

«*  Possible !  Edgar,  and  practicable  too,  I  hope! 
In  a  word,  I  love  your  sister,  and  with  such  a 
love  as  I  trust  is  worthy  of  her.  Whether  I  am 
BO  or  no,  you  must  be  my  negociator  with  Mr. 
asd  Mrs.  Bouville ;  ask  them  if  I  may  be  per» 
mitted  to  chaae  and  capture  this  little  brigan* 
tisa,  who  sails  all  so  fair  and  abore  boards  that 
I  would  vaAtet  be  her  chief  than  an  admiral  of 
the  white,  red,  and  blue,  if  the  admiralty  would 
give  me  the  tri-coloured  honours.^   . 

During  this  time,  Edgar's  mind  was  reverting 
to  the  early  prepossesiuon  that  Captain  St.  John 
had  awakened  in  his  sister;  rejoicing  that  it  was 
mutual,  and  not  doubting  it  would  lead  to  hap. 
pioess.  It  is  said,  **  to  know  a  man,  you  must 
go  to  sea  with  him ;"  Edgar  had  done  this  with 
his  friend  ;  and,  though  the  voyage  had  not  been 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and*  month  after 
month,  yet  it  had  given  him  an  opportunity  to 
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observe  those  parts  of  his  dispositioti,  winch, 
wben  engrafted  upon  solid  pcincipleBy  were  w 
important  to  the  happiness  of  wMiiah»  with  those 
minor  morals  that  ama%aiitate  'with  character; 
as  trifles  are  said  to  '^  make  the  sum  of  haman 
things." 

He  possessed  steady  courage  to  meet  die 
change  of  circumstance,  and  prompt  judgment 
to  decide  its  action ;  he  possessed  spirit  to  enforce 
that  decision,  yet  gentleness  that  omde  its  sab- 
mission  easy;  added  to  this,  his  heart  was  ttnderly 
touched  to  all  the  soft  and  endearing  attachmenu 
of  life.    The  remembrance  of  his  modbcx^faintly 

as  it  was  interwoven  with  the  early  waDt$  awl 
.  pleasures  of  childhood ;  the  regret,  that  no  sister 
had  ever  shared  his  youthftil,  or  his' more  ai- 
Tanced  life ;  the  polite,  yet  unobtrasivc  attentioa 
he  paid  to  the  females  of  his  own  station,  and  the 
kind  consideration  and  forbearance  with  whidi 
he  treated  those  in  an  humbler  one ;  and  withaJ, 
that  perpetual  stream  of  cheerful  good-humour 
that  supports  and  cheers  the  heart  of  woman  m 
her  more  secluded  pilgrimage  of  life,  .were  all  as- 
surances of  his  sister  s  happiness,  in  a  marriage 
with  Captain  St.  John.    Bedford  had  substan- 
tiated more  than  this  in  many  a  detailed  circum- 
stance, that  proved  the  honourable  nature  of  hu 
commander.    Lord  Fitz-Erin's  regard  afjf^^ 
founded  upon  a  previous  acquaii^tanceof  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  lordship's  approvanoe  was  con- 
firmation strong.  . 
A  pause  had  ensued,  as  these  thoughts  m 
passed  the  mind  of  £dgar«  Captain  St.  J  ohn»  P«^* 
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ting  oat  his  hand,  said^ ''  wiU  yoa  kave  me  for  a 
brother  T  It  was  received  with  a  warmth^  that 
made  words  superfluous. 

'^  Butf*"  oofDtiiiued  he,  'M  do  not  seek  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  what  I  say  of  myself:  is  not  Mr.  Man- 
ners of  Derwent  Priory  known  to  yoor  family  ? 
upon  his  testimony  I  hope  Mr.  Bonyille  will  rely  ;• 
upon  his  justice  I  trust  I  may  abide.  Away 
with  you,  dear  Edgar^  brother,  fUend !  Win  your 
father  and  nic^th^s  approbation,  ask  them  to 
write  to  Mr.  Manners ;  till  then,  I  will  remain 
here,  and  afterwards,  if  permitted,  secure  my  right 
in  the  prize,  before  I  pay  my  dntyto  liie  Court  of 
IMrectors,  or  eren  the  Court  of  St.  James,  if  it 
had  a  claim  upon  me." 

Edgjur  was  an  ardent  and  an  eloquent  ambds* 
sador.  Mr.  Bonville  smilingly  said,  '^  You  ab- 
solve me,  Edgar,  from  submitting  the  disposal  of 
your  uster  to  your  opinion,  to  which  I  should 
have  considered  myself  accountaUe.  Captain  St. 
John  is  fortunate  in  his  advocate ;  who,  I  perteive, 
is  not  only  secured  in  his  cause^  but  who  reckons 
upon  a  verdict  netn.  con.  in  the  favour  of  bis 
client;  but  there  is  yet  another  person,  whose 
approbation  must  be  gained  before  the  court 'is 
dismissed,,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  your 
sister.  I  will  certainly  write  to  Mr.  Manners, 
from  the  result  of  which,  oar  approbation,  for  I 
re^d  your  mother's  heart  in  her  eyes,  will  follow 
our  knowledge  of  her  inclinations.^' 

Captain  St.  John  entered  the  room ;  ^^  Mr.  Bon- 
ville,' he  said,  ^*  I  have  never  been  accustomed 
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to  coQunit  any  action  of  importance  to  the  exe-' 
cotion  of  another ;  even  Edgar,  as  an  auxiliarji 
is  not  enough,  to  the  heart  so  interested  as  mine : 
pardon  my  impatience ;  has  he  stated  my  wishei 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Bon ville  f* 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  need  no  better  herald  thao 
he.  Your  approbation  of  my  daughter  is  as  ho- 
nourable to  you,  as  to  her ;  but  before  I  follj 
meet  those  wishes,  I  must  avail  myself  of  your 
ingenuousness ;  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Manners.  Few 
people,  if  any,  have  been  happier  in  marriage 
than  myself;  few  have  contemplated  more  se> 
riously  its  basis ;  in  the  disposal  of  such  a  child, 
I  trust  you  will  allow  that  every  satisfacdoo 
should  be  obuined  r 

'*  Most  assuredly,  I  submit  myself  to  you  in  all 
things.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  your  guest 
till  letters  can  have  passed,  I  will  be  to  Miss 
Bonville,  what  I  have  never  exceeded,  the  visitor 
of  her  father,  and  the  friend  of  her  brother.  WiH 
you,  dear  madam,''  continued  Captain  St.  John, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Bonville, ''  allow  me  to  shktt 
with  Edgar  a  mother's  love,  dearly  to  be  prised 
by  me,  who  have  never  known  the  blessing?^' 

Mrs.  Bonville  smiled  through  her  joyful  tears, 
and  said,  "  approved  by  Mr.  Bonville,  and  ac- 
cepted by  his  daughter,  my  own  E^gftr  will  not 
be  more  dear.** 

The  party  now  separated ;  and  Captain  St.  John 
seeking  out  Bedford,  represented  the  propriety  of 
his  return  to  his  family  at  the  present ;  suggest- 
ing, that  in  the  interval  of  sailing,  should  time 
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be  prolonged,  he  might  renew  his  visit  at  Wood- 
field. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,^  ejaculated  Bedi^ 
ford ;  '*  1  have  felt  this  truth  several  days  ago, 
atid  only  want  yon  to  enforce  it.  I  will  prepare 
to  go— to  break  the  spell  that  enchants  and  de- 
tains me  here.**  ^ 

"  I  shall  go  to  town  in  a  few  days,**  said  Cap- 
tain St  John,  '^  you  shall  accompany  me,  and 
proceed  to  Ipswich.  I  have  neither  mother  nor 
sister  to  wish  for  me ;  would  I  had !  but  let  us  not 
sadden  the  present  pleasure  by  any  sorrowftkl  an- 
ticipations, or  unavailing  regrets." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  had  mutually  submitted 
to  each  other  the  consideration  of  Captain  St. 
John's  proposal.  His  manners  and  appearance 
Were  a  powerful  recommendation  in  his  favour, 
and  in  themselves  excited  an  intuitive  conviction^ 
that  he  was  what  he  seemed  to  be ;  this  they  felt, 
but  Mr.  Bonville  thought  no  security  too  great, 
or  too  manifold,  to  obtain  its  assurance;  he 
therefore  proposed  writing  \o  Mr.  Manners  that 
day. 

''  She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,'*  said  her 
father,  "  and  by  the  wishes  of  her  we  will  be 
influenced.  My  only  objection  is  the  profession, 
and  that  only  because  their  separation  will  be 
inevitable,  and  for  a  long  period  .*** 

**  To  be  the  wife  of  an  honourable  man,^  said 
Mrs.  Bonville,  ^'  is  sufficient  for  a  sensible  and 
amiable  woman.  Such  an  one  is  ever  present ;  and 
in  mutual  esteem  and  affection  there  will  be 
mutual  confidence,  though  seas  and  seasons  in- 
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^h^mmm  M  sy  daagktcr/ said  Mr.  Boii- 

mer  vill  be diecaae.  Ishonld 

tstadd  bcooic  a  taaeaircd  wife» 

itaoU  be  aepaiated  from 
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£flgar  pcBcaaed  it  to  his  tkiherf 

to  she  aasnoBs] y  ^^i****  ^»"g  pa* 


of  joor  leOer,  waj  dear 
eariiest  attention  j  aad 
I  gire  mj  ho- 
Captain  St.  Joknu 
rFaaaj  Bj  Fannjy  and  1  believe  I  coold 
ible  of  her  valae  wtte  it  indeed 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I 
nikinglj  tmst  vidi  her  happiaes 
he  ;  but  assertion  is  not  enough.  I  most  io- 
Ton  tnm  nhtnut  avT  confidence  is  derived, 
hr  is  ton^iidmd  in  the  esrimarion  of 
Ea&;  ia  hfe,  some  ciansactioDs  in  India, 
nonrakie  lo  Captain  Su  John^  iotvodvoed 
inm  to  the  knoviei4gK  <^  Colonel  Manners,  whose 
CiTanrBs  distinction.    On  bis  letoin  to  Epgiand, 
he  was  the  hcaaer  of  letters  to  me. from  mj  b|t^ 
ther;  and  that  mj  n»niance  of  bis  wortb  may 
kae  nothi^  of  its  veigbi,  I  will  traoscribe  bis 

1  do  not,^  said  Colonel  Man* 
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ntn,  ^  piesent  Mr.  St.  John  to  yoa  solely  ia 
cMsideratiob  of  his  ckums,  deservibg  as  he  *  is, 
but  that  theexoeUent  of  the  earth  may  kncfw  each 
other;  receive  him/ my  dearbibther»  as  one  from 
wkuiu  I  part  with  regret,  and  ftir  whose  happi^ 
nes8  and  advantage  I  solicit  your  regard  and  in* 
terest.'  A  desire  so  forcibly  expressed,  from  one 
sa  deary  has  never  ceased  to  influence  my  soltci* 
fade  for  Captain  SL  John ;  and  when  I.  intio- 
dooed  him  to  Lord  Flt^Erin,  jHrevions  to  his  libit 
v^oyage,  I  was  little  aware  of  the  consummation 
of  happiness,  to  which  I  trust  it  will  lead  him,  or, 
as  my^  dear  Mrs.  Manners,  with  the  habitual: 
piety  of  her  heart,  says,  <  That  the  kindly  work- 
ing hand  of  God  should  thns  have  brought  to- 
gether those  on  earthy  who,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  visionary,  were  previously  paired  in 
beaten.^  I  have  substantial  reasons  for  adding, 
that  Captain  St.  John's  fortune  is  such  as  will 
secure  to  Miss  Bonville  the  elegant  sufficiency 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed ;  and  I  con* 
gmtulateyou,  my  dear  sir,  upon  the  fair  prospects 
that  await  that  amiable  being.  I  mean  to  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  in  the  service  of  Sir  Charies ;  a 
sacrifice  that  I  owe,  and  will  pay,  to  the  memory 
of  his  father :  we  shall  then  hasten  to  the  Priory. 
I  lovig  to  be  with  my  old  neighbours,  rich  and 
poor,  my  old  servants,  dogs,  and  horses,  and  even 
trees  and  hills ;  of  the  latter  here  is  no  want,  in 
all  their  variety  of  height  and  dignity :  but  they 
are  not  Cumberland  hiUs,  which  to  a  Cumberland 
man  is  enough.  We  go  on  very  well  with  the 
young  debutantes  of  matrimony.    Leith  races, 
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with  all  their  coDseqaent  amnsementSyhaye  given 
bustle  and  importance  to  Sir  Charles  and  his 
bride.  Mrs.  MaoDers  enjoys  and  appreciates  the 
Tcry  excellent  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Aii* 
gastus  is  in  great  request  here.  The  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the 
noyelty  of  a  being  so  highly  endowed,  gives 
quite  an  4clat  to  our  family  circle.  When  rdn- 
stated  at  home,  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from 
claiming  Edgar  the  whole  of  the  next  vacation. 
Augustus  pines  for  him,  and  their  reunion  must 
not  be  longer  protracted.  Life  is  too  short  to  ad- 
mit such  abridgement  of  its  best  feelings.  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  ^om  you  soon,  my  dear  sir,  with 
the  detail  of  your  family  happiness;  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  no  one  is  more  sincerely  in- 
terested than,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

''Mankers.** 

**  It  is  enough,'*  said  Edgar,  "  even  for  the 
high  deserts  of  my  sister.  The  unqualified  praise 
of  Mr.  Manners,  where  the  responsibility  is  so 
great,  is  an  assurance  of  the  steriing  worth  of 
Captain  St.  John.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
father  and  mother,  upon  the  happy  prospects  of 

her  future  life.** 

Captain  St.  John  was  promptly  informed  jthat 
the  success  of  his  wishes  rested  with  Miss  Boii« 
ville,  and  that  those  of  her  whole  family  were  in 
his  favour.  He  left  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonville,  happy  in  anticipated  happiness,  and 
sought  for  Edgar's  .participation,. and  still  moK 
anxiously  for  his  sister's  confirmation.    Edgar 
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and  Olivia  were  in  the  garden,  where  Captain 
St.  John  met  them,  with  the  infoi'mation  that' 
Bedford  and  he  should  leave  Woodfield  on  i^ 
foUowing  day. 

'^  On  ship-board/'  said  Edgar,  ''  there  ia  no 
parleying  with  your  decision,  but  here,  I  hope, 
you  are  not  inflexible  ?" 

^'  Oh,  yes,  Edgar,  power  once  possessed  is  not 
easily  yielded.  No  man  on  earth  could  persuade 
me  to  stay  longer  than  to-morrow,  though  I  see, 
by  Miss  Delancy's  smile,  she  thinks  a  woman 
might.  So  collect  all  our  forces,  my  good  Bon* 
ville,  and  let  us  have  an  evening  on  which  the 
household  gods  may  look  down  with  pleasure.". 

**  I  will  ran  down  to  the  cottage,''  he  replied, 
*<  and  bring  up  Mrs.  Granville,  leaving  O^via 
with  you.^ 

^*  My  dear  Miss  Delancy,^  said  Captain  St. 
John,  ^'whereisyour  friend, your  Fanny?  Willyon 
request  her  permission  that  I  may  attend  her  in 
her  own  room,  or  that  she  will  favour  me  with 
her  company  in  the  garden  f" 

'^  Are  you  going  to  try  your  strength  to  resist 
temptation  P'  asked  Olivia;  ^  for  be  assured.  Miss 
Boaville  will  exert  her  power  to  detain  the  friends  - 
of  her  brother  a  little  longer." 

**  She  is  there !"  exclaimed  Captain  St.  John ; 
'*  pardon  me,  dear  Olivia,  for  resigning  the  fa* 
vour  BonviUe  conferred  upon  me,  bilt  I  must 
speat^ith  her."*  Olivia  reseated  herself,  and  he 
joined  her  approaching  friend,  and  silently  led 
her  towards  a  different  path. 

Will  not  Olivia  join  us  ?"  asked  Fanny;  "  we 
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gone  thae,  and  I  woaU 
compmnj  alone  at  this 
to-oKimnr,  and  be- 
ta have  yoor 


and  fanidi€r, 


Captain  St. 
faotknataiallj 
is  baft  <inr  path 


of  tboae  jron  wmou  bo- 
it  1  shodbl  not  ha^e 
;  tbcy  will  latify  it  to 
1  hope  jon  vill  aHow  ne  to  retaiii 


The  syeoee  that  speaks  sat  on  her  lipsi  and, 
deliqately  conaiderale,  CaplaiD  8t«  Jolm  pfopoeedk 
joiiung  Miss  Delancy,  and  all  waking  together 
towards  the  village  to  meet  Edgar  and  lira* 
Granville.  Sensibly  sdive  as  Fanny*^  heart  aad 
eye  were  to  the  charn^s  of  mulajre,  we  will  not  aay>; 
that  the  sun  shone  more  b.i>ightly>  or  the  floinfefa 
o^ore  sweetly y  a^  this  time  thaq  another ;  f<ir to  the 
effulgenee  of  th<^  one,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
other,  she  waa  alike  hisansibl.e.  Mirth  is  joyous, 
and  pleasure  is  gay ;  ^uthappinesH  is  sileti^  cor^ 
oentrated  within,  abstracted  from  without,  tilMts 
apparent  sensibility  is  awakened  by  the  partici-^ 
pation  of  others.  The  hithc^rto  cheerful  aad 
animated  Fanny  was  the  most  silent  of  the  party, 
and  the  mental  voice  from  within  was  ODly  heard, 
that  s^di  *'  am  I  imieed  the  choice,  the  happy, 
object  of  Captain  St»  John?s  love  r"  On  their  re* 
entering  the  house  she  f  proceeded  Iq  her  own. 
room ;  and  collectinjg;  her  mind,  began  to  reflect 
more  composedly  upon  the  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss :  a  tap  at  the  dpor  announced  her 
father,  for  she  knew  his  approachiog  tiaotstep, 
and  she  arose  to  meet  his  dear  and  ready  hand* 
.  '*  I  leave  this  letter  with  you,  my  love,, after 
assuring  you  its  contents  are  mosi  satisfactory  to 
stll  those  you  love  and  honojir.most*  In  the 
course  of.  the  day,  I  hope  you  will  inform  me 
the  result  of. your,  perusal;  bui  remember,  your 
decision  is  free,  must  be  unbiassed,  and  proceed 
from  the  impulse  of  your>)wn  hciu-t," 

If  Fanny  lionviile  had  had  another  heart  to 


it 
«r  imiher  kb  bcDlher,  or  di» 

*  the  ■fciphcif  g  pipe 
dl  Us  little  flodc  is 

tkm  the  votoe  that 

•  After  she  had  lead^ 
letm^  tfl  its  viiiiui  page  was 
f&t  shecovid  tBm  her  eyes  n^ 

oa  the  tablet  of  her  hearts — he 
r.    Her  fis Aer  drew  her  aim 
led  her  to  &e  hiwB. 

cUd,*  adked  he, "  what  am  I 

St.  Jofaa?  he  leaTes  us  to-mor- 

he  vBceaeroas  to  keep  him  ia  so»> 

so  bcantind 

so  ibodly 

notyfiom  the 


*  h  what  words  yoa  please  to  use,  my  dear 
papa,  say,  Aat  I  shall  be  g^d  to  see  Captain  St. 
John  agalB  at  Woodfidd.** 

^  May  God  Uess  yoo,  my  dear  Famy^"  said 
her  tender  ladicr,  ^  and  grant  that  yoar  upright 
heart  may  lead  you  to  happiness !  And  now^  my 
k»Tc^  we  will  go  to  duiner  widb  better  appetites 
than  did  the  poor  Cardinal  of  Yoric.'» 
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'*  Eatj  papa !  did  you  ever  know  a  heroiDe  in 
love  think  of  her  dinner  r  said  Fanny ;  the  sport- 
iveness  of  her  disposition  never  forsaking  her. 

**  I  know  that  a  sensible  girU  my  dear  Fanny, 
will  control  even  her  happiest  feelings  to  a  con- 
formity with  all  the  nameless  decencies  that  her 
situation  exacts;  and  it  is  only  such  sorrowj  as  I 
trust,  is  far  from  you,  that  can  excuse  a  departure 
from  the  usual  and  approved  forms  of  life;  there* 
fore,  at  dinner  time,  we  will  go  to  dinner." 

Though  the  pursuits  of  Captain  St.  John  and 
Mr.  Bonville  had  varied,  their  dispositions  and 
views  of  life  were  very  similar.  We  have  seen 
what  was  the  progress  of  the  one;  the  early  yooth 
of  the  other  had  evinced  a  decided  inclination  to 
ride  upon  **  the  foaming  waves  to  distant  shores, 
regardless  of  what  a  sailor  suffers;''  but  this  de^ 
sire  had  been  regulated  by  the  advice  of  a  very 
judicious  friend,  to  whom  his  orphaned  minority 
had  been  committed. 

''  Should  you,''  said  he,  ^  my  young  Knight 
Templar,  devote  yourself  to  the  service  of  your 
King,  you  never  could  recede,  whilst  life,  and  the 
power  to  distinguish  it,  was  yours.  I  think  1 
know  your  nature  well,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  in  its  due  season,  when  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  will  be  necessary  to  your  happiness ;  when 
without  Heaven's  best  gift  all  others  will  be  in*- 
eflScient.  £nter  into  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company;  no  other  has  pro- 
duced finer  sailors,  or  has  more  extended  and  im- 
proved navigation^  the  science  on  which  the 
glory  of  England  so  greatly  depends.  There,  too. 
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she  should  share  it  wit|i  him.  To-morrow  h^  waa 
to  depart,  yet  to  retarn  again ;  poor  Bedford 
hoped  also  to  return  again,  though  a  long  time 
would  pass,  and  much  be  hazarded  before  its  ac- 
complishment* His  affections  were  divided  amids€ 
the  inhabitants  of  Woodfield,  wbo  all  loved  hio)^ 
and  Mrs..  Bonville  parted  from  him  with  a  mo- 
ther's tenderness^  _ 

'^  May  Heaven  preserve  yoq,  my  dear  young 
friend/'  said  she,  '^  and  bring  you  safe  again  to 
land  r 

*^  Or,"  said  Bedford,  with  a  subdued  voice, 
<^  gNlMffSome  ange}  kind  command  to  beai*  the 
drowning  sailor  to  the  sky.*^  It  was  but  fear  a 
moment:  ^^  It  is  time  I  went  away/'  said  he, 
more  gaily ;  "  I  shall  be  growing  too  fond  of  the 
shore :  there  is  only  one  more  leave-iakiAg^  and 
then  I  will  harden  my  hean  against  ail  Hs  fft^ 
cinations/' 

<^  Never,  my  dear  Fanny ,^  said  Mrs^  Granville^ 
**  did  the  course  of  true  love  run  so  smooth;  il 
would,  be  a  very  spiritless  affair  in  the  ey^fl  of 
Miss  Lydia  Languish  j — ^no  obstacles,  no  diffioul* 
ties  or  disappointments  ^  nay,  the  very  house  you 
have  always  admired  so  much,  I  have  just  heard 
is  to  be^our  residence." 

*'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so.pQo^vokipgr; 
said  Fanny ;  '^  my  ingenuity  not  U>  b&  {>roved 
by  smuggling  one  clandestine  lett^,  my  obe* 
dience  put  to  the  test  by  submitting  tp  one  pro-i 
hibition,  or  my  love  by  one  saciifipe;  for  you. 
have  been  truly  informed  that  Green  Haye»  ia 
purchased  by  Captain  .S(.  John }  and  I  am  nei- 
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thcr  bound  to  leave  fatlier  or  mother  to  cleave 
unto  him.  Don't  you  pity  your  poor  Fanny, 
dear  Mrs.  Granville  ?^ 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  north  of  Ash- 
harsi  there  was  an  old  mansion  house  of  the  date 
of  the  seventh  Henry,  that  had  long  been  de- 
serted by  its  hereilitary  owner,  and  had  been 
tenanted,  along  with  the  snrroanding  land,  by  a 
fiarmer,  by  whose  family  it  was  partly  inhabited, 
and  otherwise  occupied  by  his  grain  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  Being  also  a  tenant  of  Sir 
Charles  Seymour,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him; 
and  his  important  wifi^,  beanish  sons,  and  smart 
daughters,  began  to  hold  that  habitation  in  con* 
tempt,  which,  three  centuries  ago,  had  been  the 
residence  of  one  of  those  old  famiKes  who  formed 
the  connecting  medium  between  the  ancient  no' 
bility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  England. 
The  present  occupant,  who,  from  a  mere  tiller 
of  the  ground,  had  become  an  opulent  farmer, 
was  persuaded  by  his  aspiring  family  to  build 
them  **  a  more  genteeler  pJace."  A  handsome 
square  house,  with  sash  windows,  blue  slates, 
circular  grass  f>lot,  and  corresponding  gates,  was 
now  their  habitation :  it  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hill ;  and  the  whistling  of  the  winds  amid 
the  fine  old  elms  around  Green  Hayes,  and  the 
sombre  shade  of  the  long  avenue  of  sycamores 
leading  to  it  had  been  ^  so  doly  "  to  these  new- 
made  gentry,  that  they  exulted  in  ^  Behidere 
House"  not  having  a  shrub  about  it  higher 
than  a  gooseberry-bush. 

The  exterior  of  this  now  deserted  mansion  bad 
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always  been  admired  by  Mrs.  Bonville  and 
Fanny.  Beneath  its  roof  they  had  never  been, 
Mr.  Bonville  and  Edgar,  whom  parochial  busi* 
ness  bad  occasionally  introduced  to  its  interiqrj 
)iad  frequently  spoken  of  its  large  rooms,  long 
galleries,  and  wide  staircases,  and'  of  its  leaden 
horiEOMtal  roof;  where  the  dimensions  of  every 
foot  that  had  walked  over  it,  and  numerous  dates 
without  references  were  inscribed. 

In  their  early  rides  Fanny  had  frequently  drawn 
the  attention  of  Captain  St  John  to  this  house 
of  other  days,  saying,  that  after  Woodfield  it 
was  her  favourite  place.  '^  I  should  not  desire9'' 
said  she,  ^'  a  more  agreeable  amusement  than 
renewing  its  habitable  acoommpdation^/' 

**  I  know  your  architectural  fancies,"  said  Ed^* 
gar;  **  but  would  you  rather  undertake  such  an 
Herculean  labour  than  direct  the  building  of  a 
commodious  modem  house  V* 

*'  Would  I  r  said  Fanny ;  ''  would  I  not  ?  Ob^ 
I  love  the  bonadless  spaoe  of  one  of  these  ancient 
housesf  like  the  Roman  villas ;  L  could  accom- 
modate its  numerdus  rooms  to.  every  season,  and 
every  purpose.  Ah,  it  would  be  so  delightful  to 
pop  upon  a  room  where  none  was  thought  of— 
to  traverse  galleries  that  afford  a  long  walk  in  a 
winter's  day,  and  to  be  enclosed  by  walls  that  its 
cold  cannot  penetrate,  or  its  most  violent  blasts 
annoy.  In  a  new  house  I  must  be  restrained  by 
square  and  rule,  parallel  rooms,  and  uniform 
windows,  and  conform  to  all  the  technical  ar* 
rangements  of  a  tasteless,  systematic  building ; 
whilst  all  the  aspiring  chimneys,  that  rise  like 
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Bnbstantidl  turrets,  ot  light  pinnacks,  from  the 
roof  of  Green  Hayes,  must  be  concentrated  into 
one  channel  to  ^ ve  the  whole  an  appearance 
of  a  bam  or  a  tnodem  chapel.  I  would  not  de- 
sne  a  more  agreeable  summer's  amusement  than 
to  prepare  Oreen  Hayes  according  to  my  own 
feelings  for  the  reception  of  a  friend  I  love." 

^*  I  will  not  call  you  an  antique/  said  Edgar, 
"  but  I  think  you  are  a  little  of  an  unique^  my 

dear  Fanny/' 

«  Oh,  then,"  said  she,  "  the  fitter  for  mj  own 
Iittie  room,  Edgar;  where  I  am  more  than  con-^ 
taftted,  where  I  am  happy  to  remain." 

This  conversation  had  not  been  forgot  by 
Captain  St.  John ;  and  he  had  given  Mr.  Bon- 
Tille  an  unfettered  commission  to  purchase  the 
house  and  estate,  requesting  that  he  and  Edgar 
would  proceed  in  bringing  it  into  that  state  when 
Miss  Bonville's  superintendence  might  succeed; 
when  he  would  solicit  her  to  prepare  Green 
Hayes  for  the  reception  of  the  ftiends  she  loved. 

One  month  of  Edgar^s  vacation  yet  remained, 
and  he  devoted  it  to  tlie  wishes  of  Captain  St. 
John ;  whose  return  to  Woodfield  preceded  Ed- 
gar's departure  a  few  days,  and  whose  anxious 
desire  to  meet  linwood  alleviated  the  regrets  of 
parting. 
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Afl  a  tree  that  falls,  and  disappears. 
The  family  is  gone,  and  through  tmprovidenoe. 
Or  want  of  lore  for  ancient  if^rtb,  and  honoimhle. 
The  spear  and  shield  are  vanished. 

DvRiKG  his  abseDce  Captain  St.  Jofaia  had 
arranged  all  bis  affairs  to  become  a  *'  gentleman 
of  England,  and  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  but  never 
to  forget  ''  the  hearts  of  oak  that  toiled  upon 
the  seas.^    The  Honourable  Company  had  ex- 
pressed their  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  services, 
and  had  given  him  the  most  ostensible  testimony 
of  their  approbation.    With  a  few  servants  he 
took  possession  of  the  habitable   part  of  his 
house;  and,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  the 
most  competent  assistance,  began  to  prepare  it 
for  the  reception  of  its  future  mistress.    Accord- 
ing with  the  taste  of  our  ancestors,  and  some- 
what  analogous  with  their  characters,  the  house 
was  solid  and  substantial ;  and,  though  heavy  in 
parts,  was  grand  in  its  whole  combinations  ;  its 
wainscots  were  of  fine  old  oak,  and  its  ceilings 
exhibited  in  plaster-work  the  armorial  bearings 
of  theVescis — its  lineal  possessors;  its  windows 
were  large,  but  the  glass  was  of  the  small  lo- 
zenge form,  and  there  had  been  little  uniformity 
observed  in  their  arrangement ;  some  expanded 
into  an  open  bay,  that  formed  of  itself  a  small 
apartment,    overhanging    the    antique    flower- 
garden  and  the  octagon  basin,  where  no  fishes 
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or  even  water  had  of  long  time  appeared ;  others 
were  contracted  to  a  small  casement,  darkened 
by  the  evergreens,  that  were  almost  as  old  as 
the  walls.    One  large  room  had  four  windows 
in  line,  divided  on  the  outer  side  bj  deep  pro- 
jecting buttresses  that  rose  above  the  roof,  ter- 
minating in  light  turrets,  and  covered  with  ivy ; 
which,  as  it  ascended,  presented  brighter  verdure 
and  lighter  foliage.    In  this  room  the  dim,  and 
obscure  glass  was  replaced  with  larger  and  more 
transparent  windows  descending  to  the  floor, 
the  ivy  partially    removed,  and   the    passion- 
flower,   American-creeper,    sweet-scented    cle- 
matis, and  jasmine,  were  planted  to  intermix 
with  it;  w^hen  their  growth  would  throw  each 
deep-seated    window    into    a    bowery    recess. 
Though  the  antiquity  of  the  place  was  most 
sacredly  preserved,  yet  an  old  wall,  that  rose 
high  within  six   yards  of  these  windows,  was 
taken  away;  its  removal  admitting  the  view  of  a 
small  paddock,  encircled  by  lofty  trees,  amidst 
which  the  dark  and  spreading  yew  was  inter- 
mingled :  this  sheltered  space  was  appropriated 
for  the  choicest  flowers;  its  gently  ascending 
ground  tending  to  exhibit  their  rich  variety,  as 
in  an  amphitheatre,  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  to  whiph  the  bright  velvet  turf  ap- 
proached without  any  intervening  gravel. 

For  there  was  not  any  of  Mahomet^s  truest 
believers  held  the  verdant  colouring  of  nature 
more  sacred  than  did  Fanny  Bonville;  and, 
though  she  did  not  conform  to  his  assurance 
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^^  that  the  blessed  in  Paradise  should  repose  upon 
cushions  of  green/'  y€t  she  always  thought 
there  could  be  no  paradise  on  earth,  where'  it 
did  not  predominate;  and  the  very  name  of  her 
destined  home  had  endeared  it  to  her  ear  before 
it  had  made  any  claims  upon  her  heart.  The 
rosemary  and  the  bay,  that  had  interwoven  .their 
roots  with  the  very  foundations  of  the  house, 
and  sheltered  their  branches  within  every  abut- 
ment, were  suffered  to  remain,  excepting  where 
light  and  air  were  excluded  by  their  -antique 
growth.  Good  taste  regulated  every  alteration. 
Thegeaius  of  the  place  was  not  frightened. from 
bis  ancient  haunts ;  and,  what  the  painters  term 
keeping,  preserved  the  harmony  of  the  whole* 
Within,  it  was  fitted  .up  with  that  simplicity 
which  affords  the  most  ample  accommodations, 
without  requiring  peculiar  care  or  reserve  for 
particular  occasions  ^  all  was  subservient  to  con-^ 
venience  and  enjoyment. 

With  the  alacrity  of  his  profession,  and  the 
ardency  of  bis  nature,  Captain  St»  John  su- 
perintended and  facilitated  its  completion ; 
whilst  the  workmen  appeared  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  and  promptness  of  their  generous  em- 
ployer. 

New  Years'-day  was  to  present  its  richest  gift 
to  Captain  St.  John ;  and,  in  the  interval,  love 
and  hope  shed  their  happiest  influence  upon  his 
life.  When  he  returned  to  Woodfield,  in  the 
evening  of  those  days  he  had  parsed  in  pleasing 
occupation  at  Green  HayeS|.  he.^vould  detail  to 
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Miss  Boaviile  the  prograss  of  her  future  bone; 
aad  ask  in  what  more  he  could  meet  her  wishes. 

^  There  is  only  ooe  favour  I  would  ask,"*  whes, 
with  the  oaivet^  that  was  so  attractive  in  bcr, 
she  said— '^  Somehow  I  have  come  across  your 
path,  becalmed  you  on  yoar  way,  and  laid  yoo 
vp  in  harbour ;  but  there  is  one  dear  sailor,  who 
must  yet  '  march  upon  the  mountain-wave,  and 
whose  pa.th  must  be  the  sea/  I  have  deprived 
Bedford  of  your  personal  protection }  and  I  en- 
treat you,  Captain  St.  John,  to  alleviate  what 
nothing  can  compensate,  and  extend  your  favosr 
and  interest  to  this  amiable  young  man,  the 
firiend  of  my  brother,  and  the  favourite  of 
us  all/' 

<<  My  dear  Miss  Bonville,  Bedford  has  been 
my  own  boy  ever  since  he  first  set  his  foot  on 
the  deck  of  my  ship :  my  flower  upon  the  Uq«ii 
plaios  of  ocean ;  and  now  you  have  still  mare 
endeared  him  to  me.     Happy   Bedford!  it  is 
only  the  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  whose  mini- 
stering care  can  be  a  sweeter  guardianship  than 
that  of  Faony  Bonville's.    From  the  banks  of 
the  Thames* to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Bedford 
is  beloved.   When  I  was  last  in  London  I  pla^^ 
him  in  such  a  train  of  interest,  that,  if  his  life  be 
spared,  he  must  succeed;  and  with  the  mo&i 
perfect  confidence,  that  in  assisting  him  I  have 
served  the  service :  but  now  I  must  be  soUcUof 
i»  return.    Will  you  and  Miss  DeJan^y  walk 
irith  me  to  Greeo   Hayes  to-morrow,  &ttd  s^c 
what  wonders  the  gardepers  have  wrought  f  they 
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promise  me  yottr  garden  shall  have  foses  in  ]>e- 
cember." 

Captain  St.  John's  wishes  were  compli^  with ; 
and  his  sweet  companions  were  gratified  Vymore 
than  the  labours  of  the  gardeners;  for,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  spacioas  drawing-iooiti,  severed 
workmen^  directed  by  one  of  superior  intdli- 
gence,  ware  employed  in  erecting  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  whilst  its  richly  carved  oak  ease  was 
lying  in  parts  opoo  the  floor. 

^*  I  hope,  Mr.  St.  John,'*  said  Fanny,  "yoa 
employ  no  supernattiral  agency  to  produce  these 
effects.  The  old  wall  moat  have  been  renoved 
by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter ;  and  enchontmenti 
I  am  sure,  will  be  produced  there,"  looking  to^ 
wards  the  organ.  ' 

He  might  hare  replied,  that  love  dealt'  in 
magic,  and  that  its  votaries  could  presa  the  very 
elements  into  its  service.  He  did  say :  ^  I  have 
been  used  to  quick  despatch  and  prompt  obe* 
dience.  No  delay  with  sailors  on  sea  or  land. 
I  have  no  patience  for  tardy,  desultory  measures, 
and  would  have  every  man  procc^  with  what 
he  has  in  hand,  as  though  he  was  at  Che  pomp  to 
save  the  ship ;  that  is  the  soul  and  pleasure  of 
business.  Mr.  Lincoln  appears  to  enter  into  my 
feelings,  and  inspires  his  workmen  with  them. 
No  other  instrument  wotdd  accord  with  the  cha^ 
racter  of  this  honse.** 

''  On  no  other  instrument,''  said  Fatiny,^' should 
the  music  of  Handel  be  played;  its  deep,  so* 
lemn,  and  breathing  tones,  assimilate  with  his 
sublime    strains,    and    heaven-inspired   genius, 
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raising  the  loul,  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  above 
the  feelings  of  mortality.  I  consider  such  music 
as  one  of  those  benevolent  dispensations  of 
God,  to  soothe  and  heal  the  trouble  that  sin 
and  sorrow  have  brought  into  the  world*  Caa 
I,*'  said  she,  with  an  expression  of  feeling  that 
thrilled  her  hearers  with  delight,  *'  can  I  do 
other  than  love  my  great  Creator ;  and,  in  loving, 
strive  to  do  his  will,  who  has  spread  such  plea- 
sures before  my  innocent  enjoyments,  and  who 
has  not  only  covered  the  land  with  corn  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  roan,  but  with  roses  to  adorn  iti 
If  I  am  a  sermonizer,  pardon  me.  You  did  not 
know  my  dear  Mr.  Conyers :  his  whole  life  was 
a  sermon,  and  the  mercy,  tenderness,  and  loving- 
kindness  of  bis  heavenly  Father,  was  its  text.^ 

"  Not  even  one  of  your  sweetest  songs,''  re- 
plied Captain  St.  John,  "  accompanied  by  the 
finest  music,  my  dear  Miss  Bonville,  could  be 
sweeter  to .  my  ear  than  such  a  sermon.  You 
^hall  tell  me  every  thing  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Conyers ;  and,  together,  we  will 
consecrate  his  name." 

Within  a  fortnight  before  Christmas  all  was 
completed ;  for  the  activity,  and  what  was  still 
more  efficient,  the  generosity  of  Captain  St. 
John,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  the  work-people 
that  had  n>atcria}ly  aided  his  wishes ;  which, 
when  attained,  he  left  Teesdale  for  London, 
where  he  was  to  meet  Edgar;  their  mutual 
object  being  to  see  Bedford  before  he  sailed,  and 
return  to  Wqodfield  together. 

On  his.imroediate  arrival  in  town,  Edgar  waited 
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upon  the  Coantess  of  C,  by  whom  he  was  ire** 
ceived  with  maternal  regard.  He  found  her  the 
same  elevated  being  she  had  ever  appeared  to 
him ;  all  her  faculties  unimpaired,  and  her  mental 
powers  equally  vigorous;  but  age  had  gently 
drawn  its  fading  fingers  oyer  her  form^  had 
bowed  her  upright  figure,  and  arrested  her  once 
firm  footstep.  Woodfield  never  presented  a  more 
warm  or  tranquil  hearth  than  he  found  this  De* 
cember  eve  in  Hill-street.  Her  ladyship  spoke 
with  afiectionate  remembrance  of  his  sister* 
^  "  Such,"  said  she,  "  were  the  companions  of 
my  youth ;  no  sentimental  sophistry  had  then 
warped  the  genuine  purity  of  woman*  She  saw 
there  was  but  one  way  to  tread,  wherein  chastity 
and  truth  could  be  her  companions,  never  seeking 
to  perplex  her  path  by  striving  to  make  the 
wrong  appear  the  right  Captain  St.  John  is  the 
reflexion  of  herself,  strengthened  and  invigorated 
by  manly  sense  and  virtue.  I  foretell,  and  the 
words  of  the  aged  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  their 
happiness  will  be  sure  and  lasting;  redeeming 
the  married  life  from  the  levity  of  the  wits,  and 
the  sarcasms  of  the  scoffers.  But  now,  my 
young  friend,  I  will  speak  of  yourself.  You 
will  not  evade  the  subject.  SeU-devoted  mar. 
tyrs  do  not  shrink  at  the  sight  of  the  stake  over 
which  their  glorious  reward  is  suspended.  Do 
not  you  think  that,  whilst  I  honoured  your  noble 
self-control,  I  grieved  for  your  sacrificed  joys  i 
Oh  yes,  my  heart  is  not  so  old ;  the  altar  upon 
which  Love  has  once  lighted  his  pure  and  sacred 
fiame  will  retain  its  glow  for  ever.    It  was  ng 
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miad  AftI  cotdd  have  toaclied  Ladj 
SopUai's  heart,  ool  j  such  aa  one  as  could  have 
lesiywd  lier,  when  hoooar  demanded  it;  yoo 
nm.  vcighcd  id  the  bidaaee,  and  were  not  found 
waDting.  The  ev^asdng  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Fttz-Erin^s  family  are  yours; — yonrs 
hefbra  yoa  left  Englfuid,  a  ^olnntary  tribute^ 
act  of  jqsike,  bound  by  gratitude  and 
by  aflectioB.    My  grand-daughter  is 


The  iiaft  flwh  of  gratified  feding  that  glowed 
in  Edgars  face  receded,  and  left  a  death-like 
paleness  theie.    Lady  C.  proceeded — 

^  She  is  aMUdied  most  satisfactorily  to  the 
wishes  of  her  noble  family,  to  the  man  whom 
hct  fiiAct  would  have  selected  from  all  others, 
and  to  whom  her  mother  most  willingly  resigned 
her;  but  not  to  one  more  noble,  more  worth; 
thaa  yeimidf,  in  all  that  really  elevates  a  man. 
Such  ylifiratioas  ought  to  he  the  corner-stone 
of  nohdity,  as  they  must  have  been  its  origin; 
without  diem  its  diatioctioas  want  their  chief 
support  and  ralue.  Yon  must  be  restored  to 
Lord  Fils-£rin*s  tumilj,  my  dear  Mr.  Bonville ; 
d^y  anticipate  the  reunion  with  anxious  }dea» 
sure.  My  grandson,  lores  you ;  and  I  hope  they 
will  all  be  in  Enghmd  before  I  am  called  to  the 
laad  whete  my  fathers  are  gcmeJ" 

This  affecting  indicatioift  recalled  Edgar  to 
other  feelings:  he  looked  upon  the  fine  old  lady, 
who,  staifling  upon  the  confines  of  this  world, 
looked  witi>  a  steady  eye  upon  those  of  another ; 
pieaenriog  the  rationality  and  consisteney  of  a 
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vigorous  intellect  to  the  evening  of  ker  age,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  sleep  with  her  God  whenever  the 
appointed  night  came*  Lady  C.  had  witnessed 
his  evi^ienS)  and  their  triumph^  and  latently 
gave  him  her  warmest  approbation.  He  declined 
her  ladyship's  wish  to  become  her  guest  whilst 
he  staid  in  London  $  but  promised,  for  Captaio 
St.  John  and  himself,  to  dine  one  day  in  Hill* 
street. 

Bedford's  friends  accompanied  him  to  Graves- 
end  ;  and  there  would  gladly  have  procrastinated 
their  separation  till  he  was  in  the  Downs.  The 
same  feelings  would  have  led  them  to  '^  the 
farthest  Ind/'  therefore  at  Gravesend  they  wrung 
ihe  right  warm  hand  of  friendship ;  and  the  last 
words  of  Bedford  were-— 

^*  Remember  St*  Helena;  she  will  be  the  herald 
of  all  I  hope  to  hear,  till  we  meet  again  in 
England*' 

On  the  following  day  Captain  St  John  and 
Edgar  dined  with  the  Countess  of  C.  Whilst 
the  servants  were  in  attendance  during  dinner, 
her  ladyship  observed  she  had  that  day  rec^ved 
letters  from  Gibraltar ;  that  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  F.,  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  up 
the  Mediterranean  to  visit  Sicily  and  Malta;  but 
that  Lord  Dunmeath,  whose  health  was  perfectly 
re-established,  was  to  return  to  England,  and  be 
placed  at  Eton. 

The  information  was  well-timed.  Captain  St. 
John  expressed  his  pleasure  from  hearing  of  the 
^mily,  and  the  conversation  changed. 
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\V1kb  m  Alt  dimiriDg-rooin,  Lady  C.  oliaenred 
had  been  a  sdfish  being  in  the  present  in- 
for  die  had  invited  no  otho-  companj. 
"^  I  vUhed  to  talk  of  Miss  Bonville,  aad  to  tell 
Captaia  SL  John,  how  moeh  I  approve 
cr  cimoe.  There  is  not  anj  act,"*  continued 
Ikt  ladrshipv  ^  that  detcnnines  a  man's  cfaa* 
rac^ifr  so  mo^  as  his  sekcticm  of  a  wife ;  it  is 
^ac-i  a.:ac  kb  indiTidsal  happiness  that  is  ooth* 
^.tz-e'Tv^  Mt  h»  jadgwent  is  bfooght  to  the  test; 
wM  k»  naraie  lespectabilitj,  as  modi  as  his  pre- 


Ker  kacrs^ip  thca  inqaifed  ol  dieir  intended 
iiesadcace;  aod  the  anDqae  hoose  aad  gardens 
««K  «es<vtiKdy  aith  the  fine  old  avenue  that 
irx-iei  :ie  ar  :*^xMch.    **  I  lore  *  said  the  Te>. 
B^iFiW  «fiy«  *"  lo  vaik  heoeaih  the  shade  of  an 
aveauie,  a^ik.  lo  coctcaiplate  in  its  vista  the 
.v;  i^Tt  ^«  iSe  hiM.3e  to  which  it  leads.     Oar 
L  SHST  a^de  a  stra%fat  line  to  their  dwellings^ 
•»«  «^  cTvaie  as  many  windings  and  evoJo- 
fe»  we  pofisiblj  can ;  sometiaeA  iodng  sight 
«t  the  «>-3ecty  and  at  others  appearing  to  take  a 
KiTotSfaaemoveaMiit  before  we  approach.   I  will 
a>^  ^aw  anj  iasadioas  inference  oa  its  analogy 
w.ta  ibe  hospttalitv  erf  oar  reception;  bat  1  mast 
he  allowed  to  admire  the  invitii^  aspect  of  the 
aveaoe,  trom  which  we  cannot  depart  vSk  we 
reach  the  door  cf  our  friend.    Theiiy  its  softened 
>hjide»  the  blue  sky  tremUing,  and  the  sanbeams 
pia\iag  amttist  its  leaves;  the  fine  line  of  co- 
iamos  on  each  side,  the  gracefol  arch  abovc^ 
with  the  solesan  bosh  that  pervades  the  sjlvaa 
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aisle,  is  a  combination  of  grandeur  that  no 
clumps  or  waving  belts  can  present ;  yet  all  this 
is  sacriGced  to  fashion.  There  will  be  no  more 
avenues  like  that  that  leads  to  Nonsuch,  or  tho^e 
of  lesser  extent,  that  yet  appertain  to  some  of 
the  houses  of  our  nobility  and  gentry*  In  all  that 
we  do,  except  when  we  meet  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  we  are  the  sons  of  little  men;  but  I  fear 
age  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  past  above  the 
present.  We  will  return  to  Miss  Bonville :  ^he 
accords  with  all  that  is  good  in  every  age.  I 
recollect  when  she  was  in  town  she  evinced  a 
taste  for  antiquity.  You  sky  Green  Hayes  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Henry :  I  have 
a  curious  small  cabinet,  that  once  belonged  to 
his  celebrated  grand-daughter.  All  ladies  love 
a  cabinet;  but  I  will  not  give  it  Miss  Bonville, 
but  reserve  it  for  Mrs.  St.  John,  to  whom  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it." 

'*  To  see  how  well  it  accords  with  Green 
Hayes,  and  how  highly  it  will  be  valued  there,^ 
said  Captain  St.  John,  very  respectfully,  '^  will, 
I  fear,  be  requiring  too  great  an  honour  from 
your  ladyship  r 

**  A  journey  so  far  north,  and  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  my  own  physician,  would  be  more 
than  1  dare  encounter  at  my  very  advanced  time 
of  life;  no  less  a  cause  should  prevent  my 
proving  my  regard  for  Miss  Bonville  by  more 
than  words,^  was  her  ladyship's  gracious  reply : 
''  but  I  request  I  may  be  informed  when  she  be- 
comes its  mistress.^ 

At  nine  o'clock  the  gentlemen  left  Hill-street, 
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dnd  on  the  foUowing'  day  quitted  London. 
Christmas^ve  reunited  the  Family  at  Wood* 
field  ;  and,  at  Edgar  and  bi»  n^tcr  accompanied 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Bontille  in  thsir  periodical  visit  to 
tlie  table  of  tbehr  domestics  on  this  night,  the  same 
order  and  hospitality  marked  the  feast  as  hereto- 
fore. The  female  servants  that  bad  attended  their 
chfldhood  were  settled  in  life ;  but  their  places 
were  supplied  by  others  as  faithful  and  respect* 
fill.  Robert  was  yet  a  useful  servant,  and  as 
diligent  at  fifty,  as  be  had  been  active  at  thirty. 
Catherine  was  too  infirm  to  join  the  festivity  at 
Woodfield ;  but  she  was  supplied  with  the  means 
to  receive  and  entertain  her  fellow  pensioners  at 
Meadow-field.  And  Christmas  gambols  and 
Christmas  fare  kept  their  places  amongst  Mr. 
Bonville^s  family  and  dependants* 

During  the  absence  of  Captain  St.  John  and 
Edgar  in  London,  Fanny  bad  written  to  the 
Ahhi  du  Plessis,  giving  bim  information  of  her 
approaching  marriage,  and  inviting  him  to 
Woodfield.  The  arrival  of  a  small  pad(et  con- 
veyed his  answer  to  her  affectionate  reception. 

^'  Daughter  of  my  heart  I  nray  the  best  bless- 
ings of  piety  and  virtue  be  thine ;  and  may  he, 
to  whom  thou  art  destined,  feel  the  sacred  and 
holy  responsibility  of  having  the  'happiness  of  a 
human  being — of  such  a  being,  committed  to 
his  charge !  We  shall  meet  no  more  on  earth ; 
my  duty  calls  me  hence  to  attend  on  him,  who, 
in  submitting  to  the  loss  of  an  earthly  crown, 
aspires  to  one  eternal  in  the  heavens.     No  eye 
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but  that  of  God,  no  ear  but  hisi  has  seen  or 
heard  my  humble  supplications  at  the  throne  of 
grace;  that  to  you — you^  the  child  of  my  love^ 
the  sweet  soother  of  my  sorrowsj  his  mercy, 
that  is  boundless,  may  ejstend  to  your  scd^ 
Tation;  through  that  trust,  my  child,  in  thai' 
mercy,  we  shall  again  meet  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  through  eternity  contemplate  the 
perfections  of  that  Almighty  Being,  which  the 
perceptions  of  man  cannot  conceive.  Farewell^ 
thou  kindest  of  human  creatures!  soft  as  the 
dew  of  Heaven  descends,  may  its  blessings  fall 
on  thee;  and  may  the  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding  be  thine! 

«  Thy  father, 
"  Eustace  nu  Plkssis.^' 

Fanny  pressed  the  holy  benediction  to  her 
bosom,  consecrated  it  by  her  tears,  hallowed  it 
by  the  gentle  sighs  its  parting  tenderness  elicited, 
and  almost  forgot  to  open  the  little  deposit  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  In  a  small  greeii 
silk  bag,  richly  woven,  was  t  fine  medal  of  Co- 
rinthian brass:  one  side  represented  a  man  of 
noble  air,  and  a  countenance,  whose  features 
expressed  dignity  and  resolution;  the  uplifted 
head,  and  raised  eye,  denoted  his  views  were 
above  this  world,  whilst  the  palm-branch  in  his 
hand  spoke  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  its  crea* 
tures;  the  legend  signified  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
of  the  society  of  Jesus.  The  reverse  presented 
a  figure  more  youthful,  and  in  whose  face  all  the 
sweetest  attributes  of  youth  were  blended— mo- 
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dcBty,  humiiityy  and  truth;  tlie  eyes  were  bent 
upon,  and  the  head  inclining  over  a  crucifix, 
held  in  both  hands,  and  **  St.  Aloysius  Gonzala, 
of  the  society  of  Jesus/'  encircled  the  figure : 
the  features,  the  hair,  hands,  and  vestments  of 
tech,  were  admirably  expressed.    The  fine  and 
delicate  characters  of  a  beautifully  illuminated 
MS.  illustrated  the  medal. 
'   ''  Francis  Xavier,  the  head  of  a  noble  family, 
quitted  the  grandeur  and  power  of  his  station, 
and  the  indulgencies  that  its  wealth  allowed,  to 
spread  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to 
make  known  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  heathen 
world.    In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age  he 
sailed  for  Goa,  with  a  mission  from  Urban  the 
Eighth,  and  the  title  of ''  Apostle  of  the  Indies :" 
his  voyage  was  completed  in  thirteen  months, 
and  the  labours  of  his  mission  in  ten  years; 
during  which  time  he  performed  many  miraeles 
in  the  various  Indian  islands  he  visited.     He 
died,  on  his  passage  to  China,  in  tlie  forty-se- 
venth year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Goa«* 
*  **  &U  Aloysius  Gonzaga  was  the  eldest  son  of  an 
Italian  nobleman,  bom  in  the  Castle  of  Castig* 
lione,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  J  566.     His  whole 
life  was  a  model  of  innocence,  humility,  and 
piety.    At  eight  years  old,  he  and  his  brother 
were  placed  by  their  father  in  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  learn  the  Latin  and 
Tuscan  languages,  with  other  exercises  suitable 
to  their  rank.     But  the  mind  of  the  young  Gon« 
2aga  took  the  greatest  delight  in  religious  duties: 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  made  page  to  the 
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eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Second ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  never  neglected  his  de- 
motions. At  length  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  God ;  and,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his 
father,  resigned  his  title  to .  his  elder  brother. 
He  retired  to  a  convent,  and  lived  a  life  of 
abstinence  and  mortification,  and  died  of  an 
epidemic  complaint  caught  in  attending  the 
sick,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.** 

"  When  we  see  a  young  prince,  the  darling  of 
his  family  and  his  country,  sacrificing  nobility, 
sovereignty,  riches,  and  pleasure^,  to  secure  the 
treasures  of  divine  love  and  eternal  happiness, 
how  ought  we  to  condemn  ourselves,  who  live  as 
if  Heaven  cost  us  nothing  1" 

'*  Heaven  be  praised  T  said  Fanny,  "  which 
has  fixed  me  in  that  faith  which  inculcates  a 
submission  to  the  wishes  of  our  earthly  parents, 
and  an  active  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of 
our  station,  amongst  its  most  sacred  duties/' 
'  Attached  to  the  MS.  was  a  slip  of  paper  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  abbe : 

**  I  must  observe  to  you,  dear  Miss  Bonville, 
that  a  belief  in  miracles  since  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  is  not  an  article  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  your  penetrating 
mind  will  perc^ve  that  a  man  of  so  much  su- 
perior intelligence  as  St.  Francis,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  knowledge,  labouring  for  the  wants 
of  a  heathen  and  unenlightened  people,  might 
produce  effects  little  less  in  appearance  than 
miraculous.    The  medal  I  hope  you  will  think 
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worthy  a  place  in  your  mnseum.  The  MS.'  u 
the  writing  of  ose  who  left  her  country  for  con- 
scieace  sake ;  and  who,  since  I  left  yoOi  haa  been 
a  miaistering  apirit  to  me." 

"  May  such  ever  be  near  to  bind  uptbe  wootidi 
of  the  broken-hearted  !"  said  Fanny  ;  "  ao^t  foi 
her  take  aad  his,  these  remembraQcea  shall  be 
loved  and  cherished." 

The  succe*;diog  week,  Mr.  Bonville  gave  bit 
beloved  daughter  to  the  man  he  believed  most 
worthy  to  receive  her.  Oli  via  Belsncy,  and  Edgar, 
attended  at  the  altar;  and  her  two  maieroal  friends 
gave  her  their  benediction  beneath  its  sacred  roof. 
Though  the  middle  of  winter,  the  sun  shone  witii 
unclouded  brightness,  and  every  house  in  tbe 
village  was  decorated  with  bright  green  garlands 
of  perennial  verdure,  to  celebrate  the  marriage- 
day  of  their  villagequeen;  whilsr,by  the  liberally 
of  Captain  St.  John,  they  were  all  enabled  to 
make  ita  holiday,  and  a  feast.  The  entrance-hall 
at  Green  Hayes  presented  a  beantifu)  display  of 
summer  flowers.  By  the  gardener  at  Seymov 
Hall,  Misa  Bonville  had  been  always  regarded 
with  particular  respect;  her  taste  and  fondness  for 
flowers  had  raised  her  high  in  his  estimation,  and 
the  remembrance  bow  much  she  was  beloved  bj 
bis  late  huiioured  master  iiiOiK-ncc-ii  liis  uuil'o"" 
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l^rilliant  tints  appeared  like  the  smiling  beauty  of 
infancj  and  youth,  surrounded  by  the  stability 
€^  manhood,  and  the  gravity  of  age^  They  were 
the  first  objects  that  met  her  eye  as  she  entered 
her  own  house ;  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
they  inspired  weiTe  all  congenial  to  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  her  mind.  During  the  ensuing 
week,  her  brother,  and  her  friends,  were  her 
Tiaitors ;  her  happy  parents  paying  her  a  daily 
visit. 

^'  My  dear  Edgar,**  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  as  the 
tea  was  removed,  **  I  have  not  playedonegame  of 
chess  with  you  since  last  winter;  I  challenge  you 
now.  I  will  order  the  tables  into  my  own  room ; 
and  we  will  not  be  disturbed  by  a  look  or  an  eja* 
culation  from  those  professors  of  the  game,  Mrs. 
Granville,  or  Mr.  St.  John.'* 
.  '^  Ah !  Fanny,  you  are  now  putting  my  re- 
solves to  a  trying  test ;  for  I  have  resigned  chess.^ 

*^  Impossible  T  every  one  exclaimed* 

''  Then,^  said  Mrs.  Granville,  '^  your  oiotive 
must  be  right,  for  you,  Edgar,  are  a  stranger  to 
caprice  or  inconstcincy.'* 

''  Thank  you,  my  kind  friend,"  said  he ;  *^  to 
your  candour  i  owe  an  explanation." 
^  *^  \  hope,*^  said  Captain  St.  John,  **  you  have 
no  conscientious  scruples    against   games    of 
amusement.    If  so,  how  are  we  to  entertain  our 

>  winter ;  how  are  we  to  diversify  the 

V,  when  neither  the  battle  nor  the 

KHi  our  exertions ;  and  what  is  to 

)  pleasure  I  have  anticipated  in  a 
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game  at  chess  with  your  sister,  over  our  evening 

fire?'' 

'*  So  far  from  condemniDg  games  of  amuse- 
ment/'  replied  Edgar,  "  I  think  them  an  agree- 
able  variety  of  social  leisure.     The  mind  cannot 
always  be  exercised  on  elevated  speculations,  or 
in  high  discourse,  neither  can  a  kind  association 
with  general  society  be  thus  supported.    There 
are  many  worth  our  regard  and  esteem,  who  do 
not  possess  the  qualifications  of  colloquial  inter- 
course.   Any  pursuit  that  is  innocent  is  better 
than  frivolous  disconrse,  which  soon  becomes  a 
habit,  and  depreciates  the  powers  of  the  intel- 
lectual mind.  In  general  and  open  society,  gam- 
ing, in  a  criminal  extent,  seldom  ensues,  and 
those,  who  are  criminally  addicted    to  it  will 
never  be  reclaimed  by  the  admonitions  of  the 
moralist,  or  the  abstinence  of  the  conscientious. 
Dissipation  cannot  be  said  to  enter  where  family 
claims  and  limited  hours  prevail.     To  the  old 
and  infirm,  they  frequently  supply  an  allevianon 
to  their  circumscribed  means  of  varying  the  time* 
To  them,  out  of  doors  exercise,  or  the  pursuits  oi 
business, are  excluded;  and  though  religious  con- 
templation, and  retrospections,  are  the  sunshine 
of  their  age,  its  winter's  day  may  be  cheered  by 
the  harmless  recreations  of  amusement  suited  to 
its  sedentary  state.    I  have  seen  some  lovely  in- 
stances, of  almost  filial  piety  in  young  people, 
who,  with  pleasures  in  then-  reach  much  more  con- 
genial to  their  taste,  have  thus  amused  an  aged 
parent,  or  a  sick  friend;  to  whom,  even  readingi 
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that  had  occupied  the  day,  had  become  irksome. 
I  never  could  look  upon  cards  in  the  hands  of  such, 
AS  the  instruments  of  Satan ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
6f  opinion,  and  the  motives  that  prevent  those 
who  think  otherwise  ought  to  be  respected.  I 
most  premise,  that  perfect  good  breeding,  an  utter 
indifference  to  gain  and  loss,  and  a  determination 
never  to  sacrifice  that  time  to  its  pursuit  that  more 
important  occupation  demands,  must  be  the  con- 
scientious and  self-erected  principle  upon  which 
cards  can  remain  innocent ;  every  indulgence  we 
possess,  every  thing  our  nature  requires,  may  be 
rendered  criminal  by  excess,  which  is  its  abuse ; 
bat  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  so  to  the 
good,  all  things  are  in  subjection  to  that  good^ 
ness/' 

'*  Jf,^  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  ^'  you  thaa  sanction 
the  moderate  enjoyment  of  cards,  you  will  not 
have  abjured  my  favourite  game  too  hastily.^ 
'  ^*  I  have  only  abstained  from  chess,  my  sister, 
for  the  reason  that  ought  to  regulate  all  our 
amusements,  a  too  excessive -fondness  for  them. 
That  scientific  and  fascinating  game,  in  which 
the  honour  of  conquest  is  the  only  gain,  and  from 
whence  the  calculations  of  interest  are  wholly 
banished,  absorbs  me  too  intently.  I  cannot 
help  playing  the  after-game  even  upon  my  pillowy 
and,  if  I  have  made  an  error  in  its  tactics,  I  am 
restless  till  1  again  enter  the  field  :  shocked  at  this 
conviction,  I  found  temperance,  where  the  tempt* 
ation  is  so  alluring,  not  sufficient, — it  was  ab« 
stinencealonethatcoaldsave;  and  I  never  permit 
myself  to  be  even  a  spectator  of  the  contest.''  A^ 
servant  entered  to  say  the  tables  were  placed*     - 
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''  Come  here,  dear  Olifia,**  said  Mrs.  St.  Johii, 
Tisiog  from  her  seat ;  ^  go  with  me :  we  will  play 
at  chess  soberly;  it  is  these  mea  only,  whose 
stronger  passions  lead  them  to  excess,  that  may 
nof  be  trusted/' 

**  Fortunate  BooviDe,''  said  Mrs.  GranTiUe,  as 
the  friends  left  the  room,  **  in  such  a  sister !" 

**  More  fortunate  1,  in  such  a  wife,'*  said  Cap- 
tain St.  John ;  *'  when  I  think  how  my  happiness 
might  have  been  circumvent^  by  the  chance  of 
Lord  Fitz-Eria*s  embarkation  in  a  differuit  ship^ 
I  feel  disposed  to  build  a  temple  to  Fortune^  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  a  debtor." 

^'  Rather/'  said  Edgar,  ''  build  a  temple  in 
yonr  heart  to  that  Deity,  whose  presiding  good-^ 
ness  ordains  happiness  to  those,  who  like  yon^ 
and  my  sister,  pervert  not  his  decrees.  Had  you 
each  been  sordid,  or  ambitious,  aspiring  inordi* 
natdy  to  riches  and  greatness,  the  happineas 
you  now  possess  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  yo|i  perhaps  splendidly  wretched4  Sorely  I 
hear  my  mother^s  voice  in  the  hall :  she  cannot 
be  here  this  cold  frosty  evening  f  At  this  mo* 
ment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  entered  the  room,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all. 

**  I  have  tried  all  day,"*  said  the  latter,  ^  to 
live  one  day  without  seeing  yon,  but  I  could  not 
endure  to  the  last,  neither  could  your  father  sleep 
to-night  without  his  Fanny's  musical  lullaby. 
You  will  soon  perceive.  Captain  St.  Jc^n,  that 
we  must  be  one  family." 

''  Green  Hayes  is  large  enough  for  all,*^  replied 
he  gaiiy.  **  1  wish  we  might  be  only  one  family. 
I,  who  have  been  used  to  see  mine  consist  of  two 
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or  three  hundred  people,  should  delight  to  see 
you  all  assembled  here." 

Fanny  and  Olivia  now-  re-entered  the  room ; 
asserting,  the  game  was  so  likely  to  be  a  con- 
tested one,  they  could  not  absent  themselves 
loager  from  their  friends,  so  they  bad  entered  into 
€U)  armistice^  and  would  commence  hostilities 
another  day. 

'  **"  Ob!  my  dear  mamma,  this  is  a  visit  of  extra- 
ordinary kindness,^  said  Mrs.  St.  John.  ''  I  hope, 
brother,  I  cannot  love  all  that  are  gathered  to- 
getlier  here  coo  well;  if  bo,  you  most  find  me  an 
blte^tiTe,  for  I  am  in  great  danger*^' 
'  **  i  can  teach  you  no  more,  my  dear  sifter, 
&Bn  you  already  know.  Yon  have  not  now  to 
learn  how  far  jtn  may  love,  father,  tdother, 
brother,  and  friend*'* 

^  I  am  glad,"*  said  Captain  St.  Jobs,  '*  that  you 
do  not  limit  my  claims  at  least;  for  I  am  mote 
tenacious  of  my  wife's  love  than  misen  of  their 
gold,  or  Neapolitan  devotees  of  their  relics;  but  I 
a»k  no  more  than  I  will  give  in  return,  and  allow 
to  the  claims  of  others.** 

"Ohr  said  Ohvia,  '*  Mrs.  St.  John's  heart  is 
Kke  heaven ;  it  has  many  mansions,  and  is  capa^- 
CKm»  enough  to  contain  all  it  loves.** 

Mrs*  Granville  looked  with  pleased  emotion  on 
her  little  protegee,  and  said,  ^*  Sweetly  observed, 
my  Oljvia;  Just  so  your  mother  lopked,  and 
spoke  r  and  Captain  St«  John,  with  the  unre- 
strained impulse  of  more  gallant  times,  kissed 
her  little  fair  hamd  with  gentle  courtesy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  is  an  honourable  pride  of  pedigree,  which,  like  man j 
other  mixed  passions,  fortifies  the  cause  of  virtue,  though  it 
is  not  her  immediate  offspring.  If  this  feeling  admits  of 
misapplication,  and  becomes  the  ground  of  childish  asaomp* 
tion  of  superiority,  instead  of  au  incentive  to  generous  emu- 
lation, it  only  resembles  our  other  passions  and  propensities^ 
which  are  alike  capable  of  being  guides  to  good  or  evil,  as 
the  habits  and  principles  of  individuals  shall  decide. 

The  following  day  was  aeverely  cold ;  and  tbe 
bitter  blasts  of  January  confined  the  inbabitants 
of  Green  Hayes  to  its  warm  heartbs.  The  secln* 
sion  was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  package 
from  London,  that  contained  the  promised  cabi* 
net,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  noble 
donor;  which  was  written  in  the  fine  Italian 
hand  that  distinguished  the  lady  of  **  sixty 
years  ago/'  The  inspection  of  the  cabinet 
afforded  ample  amusement  and  pleasure.  Its 
outside  was  of  oak,  covered  with  a  fine  filigree 
of  brass  work,  but  its  interior  was  richly  adorned 
with  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  agate,  and 
gold,  being  of  British  manufacture,  though  deco-» 
rated  with  the  riches  of  India.  Though  its  beauty 
and  splendor  afforded  tbe  greatest  pleasure  to  its 
owner,  yet  the  letter  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
appeared  to  make  a  deeper  impression.  She  read 
it,  and  passed  it  to  her  friends. 

'*  My  pKAR  Mrs.  St.  John, 
**  A  thousand  tender  wishes  for  your  happiness 
accompany  the  cabinet*    Its  various  drawers  and 
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recesses  will  be  li  deposit  for  your  letters  and 
papers.  Id  the  full  confidence  of  your  ingenuous- 
ness, all  it  incloses,  Captain  St.  John  will  con- 
sider sacred  to  yourself;  and,  you  will  deserve  the 
trusti  by  cherishing  that  singleness  of  heart, 
which  can  ^invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  whole  world 
to  allits  thoughts,  and  all  its  ways.  The  cabinet 
once  belonged  to  that  virgin  queen,  who  never 
would  acknowledge  a  master.  It  now  belongs  to 
one,  who  knows  that  woman's  greatest  glory  and 
her  praise,  *  is  graceful  submission  to  that  being 
whom  God  has  ordained  to  be  her  guide ;  and 
which,  in  the  mind  of  a  generous  and  sensible 
man,  will  produce  harmony ;  which  to  behold  ia 
wedded  pair,  more  grateful  is  than  sweetest  mnsic 
to  the  ear :  that  such  may  enliven  and  soothe  the 
path  of  your  life,  is,  along  with  my  congratu* 
lations  to  all  your  family,  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
friend  and  admirer, 

"  Fbances  Sophia  C— — ." 

"From  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  must  I  receive  the 
jcey-,  which  invests  me  with  the  power  this  dear 
lady  communicates;  but  indeed  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  your  possessing  the  master  key  to  what- 
ever may  be  considered  exclusively  my  bwn.'*  • 

*'  I  confirm  all  its  royal  privileges,  my  dear 
Fanny,"  said  Captain  St.  John ;  "  only  do  not 
lock  me  out  from  your  heart,  and  your  sight,  and 
that  is  all  I  ask :  where  is  this  rich  and  rare  pre- 
sent to  be  placed  i  in  your  own  little  room  f'' 

At  Green  Hayes  were  rooms  of  all  sizes  ^  and 
its  mistress  had  selected  one  of  the  smaller  for 
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her  own  library ;  for,  like  Copley,  she  <$onfes8ed; 
she  liked  littleness ;  "  aJittle  coBipai^y,and  a  little 
feast/'  and  the  Italian  and  Scotch  languages  for 
possessing  so  many  dimiontiTes.  In  that  little 
room  the  cabinet  was  placed;  amidst  every  thing 
beaatifnl  and  elegant,  that  affection  had  selected 
fo^its  use  and  ornament.  Green  Hayes,  thoagh 
it  had  not  regained  its  primeval  magnificence,  its 
numerous  retainers,  and  multitudinous  household, 
possessed  elegant  accommodation,  competent 
servants,  and  admirable  arrangement,  for.  ih^ 
most  hospitable  and  domestic  enjoyments ;  and 
all  were  rendered  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
its  constant  or  occasional  residents. 

Within  the  week,  Edgar  rode  to  Seymoiir-HaU. 
Lady  Seymour  saw  his  approach,  and  as  she  con* 
templated  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person, 
the  height  and  gracefulness  of  his  form,  and  the 
ease  and  spirit  with  which  he  managed  the  fine 
animal  he  rode,  her  usually  blunted  perceptions 
to  the  attractions  of  others  were  touched  by  the 
mutual  superiority  of  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

After  he  had  paid  his  respects  to  her,  she  said, 
**  Is  that  horse  you  rode  the  one  my  poor  Charles 
wished  for  so  much  ?^ 

'<  It  is  the  one  he  admired,  madam,  as  every 
one  who  sees  it  does." 

''  Ah  !**  replied  she,  in  the  tone  of  reproachful 
dejection,  "  if  he  bad  had  that  horse,  he  never 
would  have  left  home,.and  I  should  h&ve  had  him 
now  r  This  was  too  ridiculous  an  assertion  to 
combat,  and  Edgar  made  no  reply. 

•*  So  Miss  Bonville  is  married,  and  lives  at 


Green  Hayes ;  I  am  obliged  to  her  for  her  com* 
pliment.  The  gardener  tells  my  maid  it  is  a  grand 
sort  of  place ;  I  always  fancied  it  only  a  great 
fam-house,  when  those  farming  people  liTed 
there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  are  lucky  in  all 
things :  I  mean  to  call  upon  your  sister  when  the 
weather  is  milder.  Did  you  know.  Sir  Charles 
will  be  of  age  in  three  months :  I  suppose  he  will 
be  turning  me  out ;  but  whether  he  does  or  no,  I' 
will  never  see  his  wife.  There  was  no  business  to 
be  any  other  Lady  Seymour  whilst  I  lived.  What 
did  I  take  such  care  of  every  thing  whilst  his 
father  lived,  but  for  him;  aod  then  he  goes  away, 
and  gives  it  to  no  one  knows  who  !** 

An  opportunity  now  offered  for  Edgar  to  speak; 
^  The  noble  fortune,*^  he  said/'  that  Sir  Charles 
possessed,  happily  made  him  independent  of  mer- 
cenary considerations  in  marriage.  The  young 
lady  he  has  married  is  reported  to  be  amiable, 
and  is  of  good  descent ;  perhaps,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, was  she  known  to  you,  you  would  love  her, 
and  may  now  be  depriving  yourself  of  much  hap« 
pioess  in  being  alienated  from  Sir  Charles^ 

<^  No,  Mr.  Edgar,  I  ^ill  never  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  her  in  this  house,  unless  I  keep  my 
place,  and  that  I  suppose  she  will  persuade  him 
Bot  to  allow.  If  they  wf//oome  here^  they  must, 
but  I  will  go  away  before  that  time.  I  desire  Mr. 
BonviUe  will  give  me  the  earliest  notice  of  their 
intentions,  when  I  shall  remove  to  Bath  imme- 
diately- I  suppose,  when  they  do  come,  th» 
koud^  will  be  open  for  ail  the  country.  Oh !  thoso 
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were  bappy  times,  when  you  and  Charles  .were 
first  acquainted.  In  this  very  room  it  was,  that 
jny  poor  boy  told  his  papa,  be  would  have  nothiog 
but  that  little  boy  in  the  blue  jacket  to  play  with 
him.'' 

Edgar  could  not  recal  the  time  when  Lady 
Seymour  bad  appeared  happy, under  any  circum- 
stances^ and  soon  after  left  the  perverse  and  mor- 
tified woman  to  her  self- created  vexations,  bur- 
thenedwith  the  heaviest  load  that  can  be  put  upon 
a  human  being,  a  pining  and  discontented  spirit, 

Withia  the  present  vacation,  Edgar  BoavSle 
attained  his  majority ;  and  his  friends  assem- 
bled at  Wood  field  to  celebrate  his- twenty-first 
birth-day-  On  its  arrival,  "  the  Life  of  a  Boy^* 
ceased;  but  the  simplicity  of  bis  mind>  the 
submission  of  his  manners,  the  purity  and  gen- 
tleness of  his  minority,  accompanied  him  beyoud 
its  date.  A  very  few  years  of  his  after-life  must 
be  borrowed,  to  save  those  who  have  loved  9Dd 
travelled  through  the  past  with  him  from  too 
sudden  a  separation.  His  return  to  Cambridge 
was  a  source  of  mutual  joy  to  himself  and  Lio* 
wood :  well  instructed  in  classical  learning,  and 
most  assiduous  in  academical  pursuits,  they  gra- 
dually attained  its  progressive  distinctions.  From 
report  Liuwood  was  become  well  acquainted  with 
Woodfield,  and  its  inhabitants)  Green  Hayes,  its 
present,  and  its  first  possessors^  tbe  Vesci's. 

««  Vesci  f"  said  Linwood*  "  it  was  the  maiden 
name  of  my  mother — the  name  of  her  fainily  for 
many  generations,  and  I  have  heard  her  sayt  it> 
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elder  branches  had  formerly  possessed  a  large 
estate,  and  a  fine  mansion  in  the  north :  the  former 
had  been  long  dismembered,  but  the  latter,  she 
believed,  was  yet  entire/' 

**  Indeed !"  said  Edgar,  "  I  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther to  wish  Captain  St.  John^s  title-deeds  may 
be  secure ;  but  I  am  sure  I  can  promise  you  a 
welcome  under  the  roof  of  your  maternal  ances- 
tors." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Linwood,  "  that  it  has 
fallen  into  such  possession.  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  no  claims  upon  it^  but  I  own  I  have  so 
much  of  my  mother  in  me,  to  rejoice  that  the 
farmer's  golden  grains  did  not  buy  it  out,  or  that 
no  over-grown  contractor  from  the  victualling- 
oflSce  has  swallowed  it  whole:  even  the  Ves- 
ci's,  I  believe,  must  yield  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  !  But  sacred  be  my  mother's 
feelings;  they  have  sustained  her  amidst  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  and  all  their  impulses  have  led  to 
virtue.  I  am  so  much  her  son  as  to  believe  that 
no  one  ever  undervalued  the  distinctions  of 
ancestry,  and  the  pride  of  descent,  but  those  who 
did  not  inherit  them." 

''  If  learning  is  better  than  house  and  land,  my 
dear  Linwood,"  said  Edgar,  '*  you  will  return  to 
your  ancestors  higher  distinctions  than  they  have 
bequeathed." 

Amongst  the  pleasures  of  the  future,  Edgar 
anticipated  the  return  of  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  family 
to  England.  He  had  brought  bis  well  regulated 
mind  to  think  of  Lady  Sophia  with  resigned  com- 
posure ;  yet  for  a  long  time,  **  Silence,  her  gentU- 
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ness  before  him  brought — society,  her  sense — 
readings  her  books — music,  her  voice — and  every 
thing  that  was  beautiful,  herself  i*^  yet  now,  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  another,  there  was  to  him  a 
stronger  barrier,  even  in  thought,  than  any  hu^ 
man  distinctions  could  erect;  and  the  affection  he 
had  repressed  for  this  tenderest  object  of  his 
youthful  heart  was  transferred,  with  all  its  due 
modifications,  to  Lady  Fitz*Erin,  for  whom  re* 
spect  could  not  find  a  word  too  hallowed.  Yet, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  thinking,  from  desiring  to 
know  how  Lady  Sophia  had  met  the  decisions  of 
her  mother ;  and  if,  with  his  departure  from  Ma- 
deira, his  remembrance  had  departed  also. 

The  very  judicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  had  received  the  intimations  of  her  daugh- 
ter's partiality  for  Edgar  Bonville  had  materially 
contributed  to  its  subjection;  her  own  silence 
sealed  her  Sophia's  lips;  and  she  having  no  con- 
fidant of  her  secret  soul,  but  her  parent,  it  was  not 
cherished  by  any  weak  indulgence.  In  no  one 
instance  did  the  affectionate  mother  abate  her 
tenderness  for  the  child  whom  she  so  fondly 
loved,  and  sympathised  with.  She  frequently 
spoke  of  the  Marquis  of  F. ;  and  premised,  that  at 
some  future  day  those  two  estimable  young  men 
would  be  personally  acquainted.  Lady  Sophia  re- 
ceived the  tacit  intimation  of  what  was  expected 
from  her  with  patient  acquiescence,  and  the 
cause  ofBonville's  sudden  departure  rushed  upon 
hor  conviction.  "  If,  with  so  much  resolution/* 
said  she, "  he  can  follow  the  dictates  of  honour,  I 
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Will  not  be  behind-hand  with  those  of  duty ;"  and, 
determined  not  to  let  the  little  flower  take  root, 
on  which  the  bolt  of  Cupid  is  said  to  fall,  she 
sedulously  appliedherself  toan  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  island,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Spanish  language  ;  and,  by  forcing 
her  mind  from  its  own  reflections,  obtained  a  su- 
premacy over  its  feelings.  The  beautiful  chaplet 
of  sweet  Scabius  was  found  some  weeks  after- 
wards by  Lady  Fitz-Erin  upon  her  own  toilette. 
She  kissed  it,  she  could  have  wept  upon  it;  but 
tliey  would  have  been  sweet  tears  that  conse- 
crated this  offering  of  filial  duty,  and  a  subdued 
mind : — foiidly  was  it  preserved,  but  seen  no  more 
by  any  other  eye. 

Gently  did  the  current  of  Edgar  Bonville's  life 
glide  within  tl)e  bounds  which  Providence  had 
assigned  it,  fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  banks 
by  which  its  course  was  guided  and  restrained.  It 
was  with  a  happy  feeling  he  selected  from  amongst 
the  letters  of  the  day  one  directed  by  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  from  Edinburgh.  The  years  that  were 
passed  rose  in  tender  review.  No  painful  recrimi- 
nations obtruded  themselves  ;  but  the  visions  of 
childhood  and  youth,  tinged  with  their  fairest 
hues,  floated  oh  his  reverted  fancy ;  and  he  re- 
tained the  letter  unopened  in  his  hand,  as  though 
he  feared  to  dissolve  the  pleasing  spell,  but  little 
anticipated  the  sorrow  it  was  destined  to  conve}'. 

<<DEAR  BONVII.LE9 

^'  I  write,  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  are 
in  such  great  affliction  and  distress  at  the  terrible 
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accident  that  has  happened."  With  trembling 
dread  Edgar  proceeded  : — "On  Frida}',Mr.  Man- 
ners and  Augustus  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
Kinghom,  on  the  coast  of  Fife ;  and,  in  returning, 
the  wind  rose  very  high,  so  that  the  boat  could 
not  make  the  pier  at  Leith.  The  waves  running 
tremendously  high,  Mr.  Manners,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  stem,  was  suddenly  washed  overboard  :  the 
moment  poor  Augustus  saw  him  disappear,  he 
sprung  over  the  side  into  the  sea.  The  pier  w^as  full 
of  people ;  and,  though  the  waves  were  so  rough, 
boats  with  ropes  immediately  put  out  to  their  as- 
sistance :  one  of  which  was  caught  by  Mr.  M  anners, 

and  he  is  saved;  but  poor  Augustus *'  Eldgar 

could  read  no  more;  the  paper  fell,  and  the  room 
swam  in  his  sight :  he  could  not  weep ;  but  the 
agony  of  his  spirit  forced  bitter  sighs  from  his  bo- 
som. Again  he  took  up  the  letter ;  he  had  not  seen 
the  confirmation  of  hisdeath ;  heuiightyetlive! — 
"  But  poor  Augustus  was  not  fouud  till  the  morn- 
ing after,  and  he  is  to  be  interred  to-morrow. 
You  will  believe  the  distress  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manners  is  very  great;  indeed  every  one  who 
knew  Augustus,  either  iutimately,  or  only  per- 
sonally, lament  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  re- 
turn to  Cumberland  immediately.  If  people  were 
not  so  obstinate,  I  should  like  to  come  to  Tees- 
dale  ;  however,  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  we  shall 
live  in  London.  SoMissBonville  is  married;  Mr. 
Manners  says,  to  a  nonsuch  of  a  man  ;  she,  I  aiu 
sure,  is  a  nonsuch  of  a  woman.  Lady  Seymour  is 
much  taller :  her  father  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
Highland  chief,  who  had  a  dozen  children.    It  is 
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said,  his  father  was  taller  than  himself,  and  his 
i^randfather  was  taller  than  he.  I  should  suppose 
the  founder  of  the  clan  was  as  high  as  the  monu- 
ment of  Nelson  on  the  Calton  Hill;-  we  meet 
many  such  on  the  North  Bridge.  I  hope  you  will 
answer  this  long  letter  soon.  I  am,  my  dear  fel- 
low, yours, 

The  ''  walking  monuments*'  passed  unobserved 
by  Edgar :  he  could  now  weep,  as  he  said,  **  And 
is  this  all,  all  that  remains  of  thee,  my  friend,  my 
brother.'*' 

Sad  and  silent  was  the  interval  that  sue* 
ceeded.  He  '^  bore  that  within/'  of  which  the 
deep  mourning  he  wore  was  but  the  sign,  the 
semblance.  Thememory of Maduawas  acherished 
grief  in  the  bosom  of  Edgar :  faith  contemplated 
him  in  tl>e  mansions  of  the  blest,  and  hope  trusted 
tliey  might  there  meet  again;  but  the  recollection 
of  his  virtues  and  graces  never  faded  from  the 
memory  of  bis  friend. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of 
Sir  Charles  Seymour's  letter  at  Cambridge,  when 
George  Simpson  arrived  at  Ashhurst  with  the 
lamented  intelligence.  The  joy  the  worthy  man 
would  have  felt  at  returning  to  his  native  village 
was  damped  by  the  sorrow  he  had  to  impart. 

''  It  was  a  sad  coming  home,"  said  he,  mourn- 
fully :  **  the  country  could  not  show  their  joy,  as 
they  would  have  done :  but  we  must  submit  to  the 
will  of  God ;  it  is  He  who  knows  best  what  is  good 
for  his  creatures/' 
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It  was  the  same  feeling  that  could  alone  af- 
ford consolation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners. — 
"  We  are  bereaved,"  said  the  latter  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Bonville, ''  of  the  most  amiable  of  hu- 
man beings  ;  and  that  by  a  circumstance,  which, 
terrible  as  its  consequences  were,  endears  him 
more   fondly  to  our  hearts  and  our  memories. 
Alas  2  it  is  there  only  that  our  Augustus  is  now 
to  be  found.  Prophetic  were  the  words  of  bis  first 
friend,  Lady  Anne  Mahon. '  He  was  bora  m  prince; 
he  will  live  and  die  a  hero!'  but  more  than  those 
natal  and  mortal  distinctions,  my  dear  sir,  he 
lived  and  died  a  Christian.    The  sublime  plan  of 
man's  redemption,  as  unfolded  to  him  with  the 
utmpst  simplicity  by  Mrs.  Manners,  met  his  com- 
prehension, touched  his  hearty  and  sunk  into  bis 
soul.     He  is  interred  in  the  cemetery  on   the 
CaUon  Hill ;  which  is  within  view  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  near  to  the  tomb  of  David  Hume. 
Ah  !  how  much  happier  in  his  pious  and  bamble 
trust,  and  his  unknown  fame,  tbau  that  distin- 
guished man  in  his  vain  philosophy  ;  in  that  wis- 
dom, which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  foolishness. 
Indeed,  my  dear  friends,  he  was  a  dariing !  his 
guileless  life,  his  ardent  affections,  his  personal 
attractions,,  hh  generous  jdisreg-$rd  to  self,  per- 
petually present  themselves  to  otir  recoUectioiis* 
Jf  the  citiaen,  who  has  saved  the  life  of  his  follow, 
receives  from  his   country. a  civic   wreath,   to 
what  shall  he  be  entitled  who  ^ves  his  life  to 
preserve  that  of  another  f  even  an  amaraftthioe 
crown»  tliat  fadeth  not  away,  immoJMl  io  tht 
heavens.    Had  he  lived,  I  never  could  have,  be- 
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Stowed  a  reward  equal  to  my  sense  of  his  deserts. 
He  died :  and  heaven  itself  is  his  reward !  Mrs. 
Manners  cannot  write;  this  great  sorrow  seems  to 
have  paralysed  her  *  ready  pen;'  but  I  know, 
that  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  would  leave  their 
happy  home  for  the  house  of  mourning,  their 
sympathy  would  be  consolation,  and  their  pre- 
sence sbed  a  beam  of  pleasure  on  our  darkened 
path." 

When  Mr.  Bonville  ceased  to  read,  Fanny 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  husband  :  she 
there  met  the  reflection  of  her  own  feelings.  "  We 
will  go,  my  love,**  said  he,  "  soon  as  you  can 
make  it  convenient." 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  said  she.  **  In  the  oflices 
of  friendship  there  should  be  no  delay." 

George  Simpson  remained  a  week  longer 
amongst  his  village  friends,  where  every  house 
was  a  home.  Old  times  and  past  circumstances 
were  revived,  and  the  sentiment  which  has  in 
Scotland  given  rise  to  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
songs  was  the  spirit  that  conjured  up  recollec- 
tions and  welcomes^  that  gave  a  zest  to  the  pre- 
stsnt.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  the  rallying  word 
that  most  cordially  reunited  George  Simpson  and 
his  Ashhurst  neigbbours. 

Soothing  as  angels'  visits  were  the  sympathis- 
ing attentions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John.  Fanny, 
with  the  most  judicious  tenderness,  allowed  Mrs. 
Manners  to  indulge  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  by 
speaking  of  Augustus,  and  listening  to  the  plans 
by  which  she  proposed  to  commemorate  his  worth. 
Mr.  Manners  rode  with  his  friend  around  the 
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domain ;  evincing  to  his  tenantry  and  dependants, 
that  no  selfish  indulgencies  of  sorrow  prevented 
his  usual  benevolent  association ;  and,  in  con- 
templating him  as  a  master,  and  a  landlord,  Mr. 
St.  John's  heart  and  understanding  had  the  high- 
est gratification.  To  his  poor  and  industrious  la- 
bourers Mr.  Manners  portioned  out  small  par- 
cels of  waste  land,  found  materials  for  building, 
and  put  bread  into  the  mouth,  by  finding  em- 
ployment for  the  hand.  Though  of  humble  con- 
struction, the  cottages  were  neat  and  uniform ; 
a  benefit  to  the  community,  and  an  improve- 
ment  to  the  country.  These  were  let  for  a  mere 
acknowledgment ;  and  so  long  as  the  occupants 
were  deserving,  the  habitation  was  hereditary : 
such,  too,  were  the  farms  upon  the  estate  of  Mr. 

Manners. 

The  tenantry,  feeling  themselves  sons  of  the 
soil,  were  united  to  their  landlord  as  the  common 
parent  of  all.  "  It  matters  not,*'  said  they,"  what 
we  put  into  the  land;  if  we  die,  our  sons,  or  our 
widows,  or  the  husbands  of  our  girls,  will  have  it 
out  again.^'  Such  was  their  domestic  policy; 
their  political  creed  was  as  simple  and  as  just. 
'*  Whether  the  French,  or  the  Frenchified  En- 
glish, come  here  as  enemies,  we  are  all  ready  to 
fight  for  our  own,  for  it  is  as  good  as  our  own, 
and  for  our  landlord,  who  is  the  same  to  us  as  the 
King :  God  bless  'em  both  !*'  They  had  the  senti^ 
ments,  if  not  the  words  of  the  poet : 

With  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared^ 
The  blessungs  thejr  cnjoy*d  to  guard. 
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^  Tbe  attachment  of  these  honest  people,^  said 
Mr.  Manners,  as  their  characters  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  ^'  is  the  richest  part  of  the 
inheritance  I  shall  leave  my  noble  brother :  how^ 
gladly  would  I  offer  him  its  participation,  but  his 
heart  is  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  You  know 
him.  Captain  St.  John,  and  to  you  I  need  not 
describe  bis  worth.  I  have  ever  considered  my 
station  in  life  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote my  own  and  my  people^s  happiness ;  not  so 
much  elevated  as  to  make  intermediate  agents 
between  them  and  myself  indispensable.  Hender- 
son is  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  excellent 
capacity ;  but  I  take  nothing  upon  trust,  I  see 
and  hear  with  my  own  senses.  That  the  rich  are 
but  the  stewards  of  the  poor  I  do  not  say ;  but 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  poor,  I  consider  more  than  a  fine 
phrase  in  morality,  as  a  sacred  sentiment  that 
ought  to  be  conscientiously  impressed  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man  of  property  and  influence;  for 
this  feeling  is  accompanied  by  the  strongest  con- 
viction, that  from  the  manner  in  which  we  em- 
ploy the  beneficence  of  God,  we  shall,  by  him, 
be  absolved,  or  condemned :  but  let  each  main- 
tain their  station.  Every  system  must  be  radically 
wrong  that  has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  inequali- 
ties of  rank,  or  break  down  the  barriers  of  law- 
ful subordination ;  they  are  the  ordination  of  Pro- 
vidence, being  most  conducive  to  the  general 
good,  and  individual  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
If  we  were  left  without  his  guidance,  the  dictates 
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of  pmdencey  and  the  control  of  reason,  would 
ardain.the  same." 

'^  Do  you  observe/'  said  Mrs.  Manners^  as  she 
and  Mrs.  St«  John  vrere  standing  at  the  window 
in  tbelibrary,  that  looked  eastwao^,  **  that  bright 
green  spot,  amidst  th^  spathed  tops  and  dark 
branctiea  of  the  leafless  oaks :  is  it  not  beautiful  t 
The  snow-covered  mountains  thai  rise  beyond 
glitter  in  the  sunbeams  with  silvery  brightness. 
That  little  grove  of  perennial  verdure  shall  shade 
the  monument  of  the  dear  departed ;  shall  it  not, 
Mr.  Manners  f*^ 

"  You  have  but  to  devise,  and  1  shall  approve," 
he  replied.  **  Pursue  your  own  designs,  my  dear 
Anne:  your  heart  and  taste  require  no  impellant, 
and  no  aid ;  and  from  mo  they  shall  meet  with  no 
restraint.  Our  Madua  was  alike  beloved,  and  is 
alike  lamented ;  and  to  transmit  this  proof  to  pos- 
terity is  alike  our  mutaal  wish."  Architecture 
alone  did  not  comprise  the  design  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, she  wished  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sculpture ; 
and  recollecting  those  e»}uisite  proofs  of  its 
power  that  she  had  seen  in  London,  and  which 
she  had  described  to  EMgar,  wholly  referred  h^r- 
self,  with  the  history  of  Madua's  life  and  death, 
to  that  highly  gifted  artist,  whose  mind  combines 
and  embodies  feelings*  that  make    eloquence 

*  Tbos^  wh9  hftva  seea  ths  iocompRrable  monument  ix>  the 
memory  of. Miss  Juhnea  io  London,  how  beautiful  in  Ue«tii 
is  youthful  innocence  und  aiTection,  as  embodied  with  cenipb 
sweetness  in  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  how  lovely  in  life  is  **  that 
bosom  which  fu&tera  the  dme/*  within  llw  abbied  walla  « 
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dumb  and  poetry  faint.  Whilst  the  builders  at 
Derwent  Priory  were  occupied,  the  inDnument 
was  .proceeding,  accelerated  not  more  by  the 
earnest  wishes  and  noble  hberaltty  of  Mr.  Man- 
aersy  than  by  the  deep  interest  the  artist  took  in 
circumstances  so  touching, "  so  piteous,  so  won- 
drous piteous*'' 

The  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St  Joha  to  Green 
Hayea  was  not  more  welcome  to  their  household 
and  their  friends  than  their  departure  was  re- 
grelted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners.  A  fine  and 
early  spring  had  opened  all  the  pleasiires  of  na- 
ture to  her  fondest  admirer.  Iler  garden  was  her 
d^ght.  "  Bud  ami  bloom,  her  nursery ;''  profuse 
of  flqwers,  they  gladlier  seem  to  grow  beneath  her 
care.  Nor  did  Adam  contemplate  his  Eve  with 
more  complacent  happiness  than  Mr.  St.  John 
viewed  her  thus  engaged;  her  earthly  felioity  was 
complete,  by  observing  bow  much  his  kindness 
and  character  were  appreciated  by  her  parents, 
and  she  felt  proud  in  having  been  the  choice 
of  kris  heart,  the  selected  companion  of  his  life. 
The  pasting  time  was  a  witness  of  their  umnter- 
mpted  tranquiUity;  and  they  so  well  understood 
its  value  to.  turn  every  moment  to  good  account. 
Fanny  Bonville^s  education  had  particularly  quai- 

Woburn,  will  say,  that  a  great  libecty  has  here  been  takei) 
with  those  unapproachable  talents,  that  creative iniiid  and  hand 
which  have  prodnced  such  evidences  of  human  genius  and 
fifit|»h  att.  It  is  hofied,  that,  as  tlie  presumption  is  acknow- 
Icdgjrd,  it  m%j  he  foffpnai;  and  furthermore,  for  the  saske  of 
chat  '*  Anld  Acfiuaintance,*'  the  remembrance  of  wbiph,  aa  it 
is  cherifhed  oo  4he  one  part,  trusts  it  may  be  admitted  in 
extenuation  on  the  other. 
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lified  her  for  tbe  wife  of  a  sensible  man.  Her 
reading  had  given  her  solid  principles  and  josi 
ideas,  and  her  native  fancy  was  a  source  of  io' 
exhaustible  delight  that  gladdened  her  existence; 
varying  the  hours  of  life  without  interrupting  its 
duties ;  inspiring  that  cheerfulness  c^  manner  and 
countenance,  that  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
to  her  husband  she  was  happy.  By  assorting  a 
stated  time  to  every  piirsuit,  she  had  time  for  all; 
yet  she  was  no  formalist,  that  went  as  by  clock- 
work. The  active  genius  of  her  naind  saw  and 
seized  the  moment  when  and  how  every  hoase- 
hold  exertion  was  to.  be  made;  and  Captain  St. 
John  alwaj's  found  her  at  leisure  to  participate 
with  him  in  whatever  object  he  had  in  view, — to 
ride  or  walk  with  him,  to  sketch  designs  for  tbe 
improvement  of  his  grounds,  or  to  call  forth  the 
spirit  of  harmony  from  its  hidden  cells.  Her  voic€ 
and  organ  were  always  in  tune,  for  her  heart  and 
band  were  always  disposed  to  oblige ;  and  pio- 
gressive  improvement  in  all  that  was  worthy  of 
acquisition  was  as  much  the  object  of  the  wife, 
as  it  had  been: of  the  daughter.  Every  attraction 
that  had  charmed  in  Miss  Bonville  was  cherished 
and  cultivated  in  Mrs.  Si.  John ;.  yet  there  were 
no  uncommon  powers  of  genius,  no  extraordinary 
talents,  no  perfkction  of  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments to  produce  this  happiness  ;  it  flowed  from 
a  ci^hi  vated  understanding ;  m^atal  eudowmenu, 
that  had  never  been  debased  by  frivolous  pur- 
suits; a  love  for  aU  that  was  excellent  in  the  moral 
and  the  natural  world ;  a  sound  mind,  sweet 
temper,  and  a  lively  imagination^  that  had  never 
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been  repressed,  or  stifled  by  severity.  The  rest 
remained  to  be  perfected  by  the  good  sense  and 
gentle  control  of  her  husband ;  and  the  result 
was  the  life  they  led,  the  felicity  they  enjoyed. 

Edgar  Bonville  had  not  left  college  during  the 
short  vacations,  but  purposed  to  remain  somq 
time  after  the  commencement.  He  was  writing 
for  the  Norrisian  prize;  and  within  the  quiet  walls 
of  his  chambers,  and  the  then  to  be  deserted 
walks  of  its  gardens,  his  mind  might  be  wholly, 
devoted  to  that  object.  At  WoodHeld,  he  knew 
all  the  affections  of  his  nature,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  his  youth,  would  press  upon  his  heart, 
from  whence  they  were  too  dear  to  be  discarded ; 
he  therefore  proposed  to  give  one  week  after  the 
commencement  to  visiting  Lord  Dunmeath  at 
Eton,  and  then  pursue  his  iself-imposed  studies. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Linwood,  whom  he 
wished  should  be  introduced  to  that  amiable 
boy,  that  by  promoting  a  personal  acquaintance, 
he  might  facilitate  the  wish  he  had  secretly  in- 
dulged, of  acquiring,  through  the  favour  of  Lord 
Fitz-Erin,  the  preceptorship  of  his  son  for  his 
highly  endowed  friend.  Though  Bonville  wrap- 
ped himself  round  in  the  mantle  of  philosophy 
and  of  virtue,  yet  the  never  to  be  forgotten  voice, 
and  many  glancing  resemblances  of  Lord  Duut 
meath  to  Lady  Sophia  Cavana,  pierced  its  inmost 
folds,  and  thrilled  and  agitated  the  heart  of  Ed- 
gaf.  These  he  combated  with  all  his  strength, and 
so|^t  rather  the  amusements  and  interests  of 
"■B^yiCfgi  than  indulging  the  remembrance  of 
"^|||||j..in  th  ^ce  of  the  brother. 
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WiDdsor  Castle  excited  the  most  varied  sensa- 
tioDS  of  admiratioii  and  delight;  its  commanding 
situatioif;  and  its  architectural  grandeur  so  trell 
combined.  Edgar  marked  with>etit>spective  and 
present  pleasure  its  progressive  importance  from 
the  Norman  William^  along  with  the  Edwmds 
and  the  Henrys,  to  its  present  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent lord  ;  who,  retiring  from  the  toils  of  em- 
pire, not  withdrawing  from  its  claims,  resided 
chiefly  at  Windsor;  with  the  regal  dignity  that 
became  his  state,  and  the  retired  composure  that 
suited  his  age,  his  feelings,  and  his  religious 
contemplation.  Unlike  the  fifth  Charles,  flying 
from  a  throne  to  a  living  sepulchre,  he  retained 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  fedings  of 
the  man.  No  tyrannical  propensities,  no  irritable 
caprices,  strengthened  by  age  and  infirmitiesi 
marked  his  declining  life;  but  as  a  prince  amongst 
his  people,  a  father  in  his  family,  a  saint  in  his 
private  oh^pel,  where  Eklgar  saw  him  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time,  he  was  to  him  an  object  of 
affection,  respect,  and  veneration.  Every  thing 
at  Windsor  bespoke  the  precincts  of  a  royal  rt- 
sidonce ;  within  its  courts,  upon  its-terrace,  or  be- 
neath its  rpof,  its  destination  was  evinced.  The 
tlag  of  England,  which,  from  the  top  of  the  round 
tower,  unfurled  its  extended  length,  and  moved 
gently  in  the  air,  bespoke  the  presence  of  its  so- 
veieign.  To  a  youthful,  ardent  being,  like  Edgsr 
Bonville,  who  loved  his  country,  its  constitutioDj 
and  its  king, — who  had  been  educated  to  k>ve,to 
revere,  and  -to  honour  them  collectively,  and  ia* 
didually,-.^e  localities  as  the  magnificence  of 
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Windsor  were  sacred  and  impressive.  London, 
in  the  perspective,  was  the  seat  of  jurisprudence, 
of  arts,  and  science;  the  nmrt  of  commerce,  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  greatest  in  the  empire  of 
the  Isles ;  but  Windsor  was  the  repose  of  majesty, 
surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  na- 
ture, presented  in  their  softest,  sweetest  graces. 
There  Edgar  remembered  the  remark  Mr.  Man- 
ners had  made,  that  the  servants  of  the  royal 
household  were  the  most  respectful  and  attentive 
of  all  others.  He  found  this  confirmed  in  his 
present  experience.  Crossing  the  courts,  or  ap- 
proaching the  offices^  he  always  received  the 
most  satiaf^ctory  information  to  his  inquiries ; 
and  die  centineU  upon  the  terrace  were  equally 
intelligent,  lliere  he  observed,  that  in  tlie  ap- 
proximation of  the  princesses  apartments,  upon 
the  stone  balconies,  within*  the  square  abut- 
ments of  ttie  castle,  the  finest  flowers  were  culti- 
vated; and  upon  every  ledge  beneath,  the  self*^ 
i»own  mignonette  bail  taken  root,  and  blossomed* 
The  sight  of  tbi^e  loveliest  children  of  nature, 
always,  as  by  mi^ic,  brought  his  sister  to  his 
mental  view;  and  had  he  been  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  those  amiable  beings,  who  are  the 
fairest  ornamefitA  of  that  august  palace,  even 
,tbea  had  flowers  deeorat^d  them  ox  their  apart* 
meats,  hia  beloved,  bU  ideal  Fanny  would  have 
been  there  also.  The  visit  to  Bton  had  not  passed 
.without  the  result  that  Edgar  had  anticipated,  the 
miitual.  regard  of  Lord  Dunmeath  and  Lin  wood, 
•who,  after  the  iuterqgurse  of  one  week,  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

There  oden,  in  commnnion  tweet. 
The  living  and  the  dead  shall  meet. 

Rest,  dearest  one!  and  in  the  dreaming  land, 

Should*8t  thou  thy  mother  meet. 
Oh !  tell  her  spirit  that  the  white  man*s  hand 

Hath  plucVd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet. 

Edgar  returned  alone  to  College.  Linwood 
proceeded  to  Portsmouth  ;  and  the  youthful  heir, 
and  hope  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Erin,  remained  at 
Eton,  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  period 
that  would  reunite  him  at  Cambridge,  with  friends 
so  endeared. 

The  subject  Edgar  had  selected  was  not  more 
congenial  to  his  holy  vocation  than  it  was  to 
.  fais  nature  and  feelings.    The  glorious  attributes 
of  his  Creator  had   always  been  the  contem- 
plation in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  the  ho- 
mage and  gratitude  of  his  creatures  the  sacri* 
iice  which  his  willing  spirit  and  cheerful  heart 
had  most   constantly  acknowledged,  though  it 
reached  to  the  highest  heavens ;  his  mind  was 
so  elevated,  so  rapt  in  the  intellectual  aspiration, 
that  modest  as  he  ever  was,  and  humbly  as  he 
then  approached  the  divine  perfections,  he  felt 
sustained  to  the  end,  and  awaited  the  decisioa 
of  his  labours  with  tranquil  hope  and  temperate 
expectations ;  feeling  that  the  solace  of  disap- 
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pointment'  would  be  the  gratification  of  piety, 
and  the  fuller  manifestations  of  finite  powers  to 
approach  nigber  the  omnipotence  and  goodness 
of  the  almighty  Maker  of  heaven  aod  earth. 
Once  more  he  rode  over  to  Wilston,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  place  was  not  there.  Though  the  house 
was  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  there  was  a 
melancholy  silence  pervading  the  vacant  apart- 
ments ;  and  though  the  garden  and  green-house 
wereinthe  highest  preservation,  yet  still  there  wa& 
'^  some  essence  wanting  in  the  fruit  and  (lowers," 
and  the  only  sounds  in  which  he  could  sympa- 
thise were  the  regrets  of  the  servants  for  the  long 
absence  of  their  lord  and  lady.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  Edgar  arrived  at  Wood- 
field:  never  was  the  little  boy  in  the  blue  jacket 
more  tenderly  received  than  was  now  the  youth- 
ful man.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville  looked  round 
upon  the  richly  encircled  table,  their  hearts  glowed 
with  happiness  and  gratitude.   On  the  right  hand 
of  the  fond  mother  her  son  was  seated ;  on  her  left 
her  friend,  a  woman  in  whom  all  the  attributes  of 
friendship  were  united,  and  in  whom  all  human 
perfections  met.     Mr.  Bonville  had  his  Fanny  by  " 
his  side;  for  when  she  was  at  Woodfield,  he  would 
scaree  allow  Captain  St.  John  to  supersede  him 
in  tenderness  or  right.    Olivia  was  the  child,  and 
the  sister  of  all;  and  Mr.  St.  Joho,who  completed 
the  happy  circle,  was  not  the  least  conscious  of 
the  felicity  he  witnessed  and  enjoyed ;  nothing 
repressed  the  genial  current  (if  the  soul.   The 
living  and   the   dead  were  alike  remembered, 
wept,  honoured,,  and  lamented. 
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October  was  far  advanced  when  Edgar  left 
TeeadaJe  for  Cumberland ;  a  visit  his  heart  longed 
jet  dreaded  to  pay.  He  rode  upon  L'Orient^ 
and  was  accompanied  by  Viper;  and  never 
were  two  animals  more  devoted  to  him  who 
owned  them  than  were  those  two  companions  of 
his  way.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Cumberiaod 
HOW  appeared  in  view :  he  had  not  seen  them 
since  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen ;  and  be  remem* 
bered  the  unspeakable  sensations  they  then  in- 
spired. They  were  the  same  eternal  hills ;  ini- 
moyeable,  unchangeable  monuments  of  their 
great  Creator.  Crowns,  and  sceptres,  and  dy- 
nasties, the  proudest  hopes  of  man — the  fondest 
wishes  of  woman,  had  existed,  and  expired ;  but 
they  were  the  same.  Under  their  influence,  sub- 

-  lime  in  terrestrial  grandeur,  worldly  cares  and 
fears  subsided;  but  the  hopes  of  the  human 
breast  rose  even  above  their  aerial  summits,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  votary  mingled  with  those 
invisible  beings,  with  which  the  poet  and  the 
visionary  people  their  shadowy  heads.  The 
turrets  of  Derwent  Priory  appeared  in  view; 
and  the  roof,  over  which  they  arose,  was  more 
dear  to  Edgar,  for  being  united  with  those  mag- 
nificent objects  witlx  which  he  loved  to  hold 
communion. 

Mr.  Manners  met  Edgar  with  that   serious 

'  tenderness,  that  expressed  what  his  recollections 
were.  Mrs.  Manners  was  overwhelmed  witli 
revived  sorrow :  and,  that  he  might  combat 
theirs,  he  made  a  successful  effort  to  subdue  his 
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own,  became  an  egotist,  and  spoke  of  himself 
and  his  future  prospects. 

"  Respecting  my  own  destinatioiV"  said  he, 
"  the  world  is  before  me.  A  circumstance  that  L 
had  not  foreseen,  oi^  could  not  prevent,  disap- 
pointed me  of  the  Hviog  of  Ashhurst ;  but  it  has 
taught  me  a  more  humble  dependence  upon  that 
Being  who  best  orders  the  affairs  of  men." 

"  And  He,*  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  frequently 
makes  his  creatures  the  immediate  agent  of  his 
goodness." 

"  To  draw  closer,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  "  the 
cords  of  affection  for  one  another;  but  for  thiv 
divine  purpose^  he  could  effect  his  pians.without 
their  intervention  r 

Mr.  Maimers  smiled  upon  his  philanthropic 
wife,  and  proceeded :— **  I  know  very  well  .that 
your  interest  will  be  the  first  consideration  with 
Lord  Fitz-Erin,  when  he  returns," 

''  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his. favour 
and  goodness,^  said  Edgar. 

"  I  know  he  is  too  truly  benevolent,  too  ho- 
nourable to  raise  expectations  that  he  will  not 
fulfil ;  that  he  is  one,  who,  if  he  promised  to  his 
loss,  would  make  that  promise  good.  But  who 
shall  say  what  to^moirow  may  bring  forth  ?  The 
breath  of  princes  is  in  the  power  of  God.  He  . 
may  raise  his  hand,  and  they  shall  die.  Lord 
Fitz-Erin  ere  now  may  be  called  to  wear  a 
brighter  poronet  than  the  one  that  encircles  his 
mortal  brow.  1  will  endeavour  to  prepare  my- 
self for  whatever  I  may  be  reserved,  And  leave 
the  event  to  Heaven." 
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Mrs.  Manners  extended  her  hand  in  silence ; 
and  Edgar  took  the  beautiful  token  of  her  regard 
with  the  most  grateful  respect. 

**  May  that  Heaven  have  you  in  its  care,  and 
preserve  your  friends,  dear  Bonville  T  said  Mr. 
Mfrnners.  **  One  existing  proof  of  Lord  Fitz- 
£rin*s  justice,  not  favour,  rests  with  me  :  I  have 
a  check  for  five  hundred  pounds  ready  for  you, 
whenever  you  will  receive  it." 

'^  I  did  not  require  such,  a  proof  of  his  lord- 
ship's kindness  and  consideration,  of  which  my 
father  informed  me.  I  requested  he  would  re- 
ceive the  noble  gift,  and  let  it  meet  my  expenses 
at  college ;  but  he  said  he  had  long  been  pre- 
pared for  that  demand,  and  would  not  avail 
himself  of  a  sum  he  considered  exclusively  my 
own.  I  then,  with  his  permission,  oir(^red  it  as  a 
brotfaer*s  gift  to  my* dear  Fanny:  she  resisted, 
and  appealed  to  Mr.  St.  John  to  support  her 
refusal.  He  answered,  as  I  believe  he  felt,  as 
the  husband  of  Fanny  Bonville  ought  to  feel, 
that  five  hundred  thousand  could  not  increase 
the  value  of  his  wife.^' 

"  Then,'*  said  Mrs.  Manners,  **  reserve  it,  dear 
Edgar,  for  a  marriage  douceur  for  the  woman  of 
your  choice ;  there  are  many  who  possess  a 
thousand  charms  and  virtues,  and  not  a  hun- 
dred guineas.  If  such  an  one. should  be  your 
lot,  transfer  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  gracious  gift  to 
her;  it  will  give  her  that  small  independency 
that  is  so  acceptable  to  every  one,  without 
creating  a  separate  interest  from  her  husband." 
Edgar  smiled,  with  aii  assenting  but  melan- 
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cholj  expression;  desiring  Mr.  Manners  still  to 
retain  the  power  of  transferring  the  liberality  of 
the  honoured  donor  to  another  period. 

Edgar  had  been  well  remembered  by  all  the 
domestics  at  Derwent  Priory,  not  only  from  the 
sweetly  impressive  manners  of  the  elegant  boy, 
but  front-  the  circumstances  of  Richard  Arm- 
strong's  return  and  the  history  of  the  smugglers; 
with  which  they  had  been  informed  by  their 
fellow  servants,  who  had  been  at  Cambridge  at- 
tending Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners. 

Mrs.  Kirby,  with  particular  attention,  waited 
at  his  chamber  door  when  he  retired  for  the 
night,  and  was  amply  repaid  by  his  immediate 
recognition. — "Ah,  sir!"  exclaimed  she,  "  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  I  put  you  in  the  scarlet  room, 
because  I  thought  you  would  be  safest  there ; 
but  now,"  measuring  his  fine  tall  figure  through 
her  spectacles,  "  I  think  you  would  be  a  safe- 
guard for  the  whole  house."^^ 

*'  1  remember  your  goodness  well,  my  kind 
Mrs.  Kirby/'  said  he,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  and  if 
I  had  not  seen  you  to-night,  you  would  have 
been  the  first  object  of  my  inquiry  to-morrow." 

Her  spectacles  became  dim,  and  deeply  sigh- 
ing, she  said — *'  Ah,  just  such  an  one  was  he 
that  was  taken  from  us !" 

Edgar,  who  respected  her  years,  her  office, 
and  her  tenderness,  accompanied  her  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery,  where  he  most  affection- 
ately wished  her  "  Good  night  T 

The  image  of  Augustus  pervaded  every  object, 
accompanied  him  to  his  pillow,  and  was  present 
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in  his  slumbers.  The  visions  of  his  sleep  pre^ 
#et>ted  the  form  of  the  bcautifal  African^  darting 
from  his  view  with  the  swiftness  of  the  ante- 
lope,  seated  upon  the  Atlantean  mountains,  and 
plunging  into  the  sea,  from  whence  he  rose  no 
more.  Such  sleep  could  not  shut  out  the  con- 
sciousness of  sorrow;  and  that  sense  of  unhappi- 
ness  pressed  upon  his  heart  that  is  heavier  than 
)vaking  misery,  wanting  the  powerfxil  combatants 
of  reason  and  religion.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  dreams,  as  though  weary  jof  its  own  fluctua- 
fioils,  presented  a  lovely  vision  to  the  fancy  of 
its  victim— Madua,  in  the  azure  fields  of  light, 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  happy  mother;  and 
slumbers,  sweet  as  those  of  an  infant,  sealed  up 
the  senses  of  Edgar. 

Bonville  paid  an  early  visit  to  the  stables, 
where  he  found  L'Orient  was  the  admiration  of 
tlie  loquacious  grooms  ;  and  the  fondness  of  little 
Viper  for  his  superior  quadruped  no  less  at- 
tractive to  the  playful  boys.  Recrossing  the 
court-yard,  he  met  the  respected  steward  of  the 
household. — "  Indeed,  Mr.  Henderson,"  said  he, 
**  I  was  reconnoitring  for  you :  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well." 

"  The  pleasure,  sir,  is  betwixt  us:  I  rejoice 
you  are  come.  The  monument  was  finished  a 
week  or  two  ago,  and  I  fear  our  dear  lady  will 
visit  it  too  often." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Edgar,  "  that  her  piety 
and  good  sense  will  control  even  those  tender 
feelings  she  possesses  in  the  most  exquisite 
degree." 
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''  I  hope  so,  sir/'  replied  Mr.  Henderson. 
"  But  how  much  you  are  grown  since  we  rode 
to  Deep-clough  together ;  even  Mrs.  Kirby^s  ac- 
count bad  not  prepared  me  for  such  a  ciiange." 

'^  I  hope  no  changes  have  taken  place  there  to 
interrupt  the  peace  and  prosperity  I  witnessed." 

'*  All  is  well,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  they  would  be 
proud  to  see  you  again.  My  father  bas  often 
i^aid  he  never  saw  a  young  gentleman  that  looked 

into  things  as  you  did but  I  detain  j'ou,  sir. 

When  I  find  you  again  at  liberty,  I  must  tell 
you  of  the  Armstrongs." 

'^  It  is  not  breakfast  hour  yet,*'  replied  Edgar : 
"  if  it  suits  your  leisure,  Mr.  Henderson,  let  me 
hear  of  them  now." 

**  The  old  man,  sir,  is  dead ;  and  a  happy 
death  he  died.  You,  sir,  had  been  so  connected 
with  the  return  of  his  son,  that  he  spoke  of  you 
to  the  very  last.  In  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother,  Richard  makes  ample  amends  for  the 
sorrow  he  had  once  caused  her;  and  they  live 
tojfether  upon  Shepberd's-flat." 

"  Even  I,"  said  Edgar,  "  who  have  lived  so 
much  amidst  rustic  virtue,  never  witnessed  such 
primitive  simplicity  as  I  saw  there." 

"  1  can  believe  it,"  replied  Mr.  Henderson* 
**  If  they  had  not  read  in  their  Bible  of  the 
murder  of  Abel,  of  the  idolatry  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  of  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  hardness 
of  heart  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  they  would 
never  have  believed  there  was  any  wickedness  in 
the  world.  There  is  «iy  master,  sir:  I  fancy  he 
is  looking  for  you.*" 
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If  any  one  bad  beard  the  emphasis  wilh  which 
Henderson  said  ''  my  master!"  the;  would  have 
judged  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  the  worthy 
man  contemplated  his  principal,  and  thought 
dependence  was  no  degradation. 

The  fine  old  woods  that  surrounded  the  priory 
were  now  in  "  the  yellow  leaf;"  and  pale  October 
threw  her  sickening  shade  over  the  face  of  aatuie. 
A  small  grove  of  the  brightest  green,  above 
which  rose  the  dome  of  a  temple,  caught  Edgar's 
eye  as  he  approached  the  windows  of  the  break- 
fast-room. He  was  no  stranger  to  its  purpose, 
for  Mrs.  St.  John  had  described  to  him  its  in- 
tended situation. 

Mr.  Manners,  who  read  his  feelings  in  his  face, 
took  a  key  from  a  cabinet  in  the  room,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him. — ^'  This,  my  dear  Bonvillc,*' 
said  he,  "  will  admit  you  within  the  temple : 
but,  remember,  its  intention  is  to  soothe  sorrow ; 
not  revive  it." 

Edgar  took  the  key  in  silence,  but  continued 
in  the  room.  During  the  afternoon,  he  walked 
alone  towards  the  grove:  passing  through  the 
closely  woven  branches,  he  reached  the  richly 
wrought  iron  gate  that  secured  the  area  that  a 
young  fence  of  laurel  encircled. 

The  building,  of  fine  white  stone,  stood  upon 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  ascent,  from  which  hs 
soft  green  turf  sloped  on  every  side  to  the  verdant 
boundary.  The  little  azure-eyed  "  forget  me 
not "  was  the  only  flower  that  appeared,  and  its 
delicate  blossoms  had  been  profusely  cultivated 
around  the  base  of  the  building,  which  was  of 
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the  Iodic  order,  and  pOdsesaed  all  its  delicacy 
and  beauty.  No  sounds  iaterrupted  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  place,  excepting  the  soft  sighings 
of  the  autuj^nal  breeze^  as  it  passed  along  the 
adjoining  woods.  Edgar  asceuded  the  slope; 
and,  as  he  put  the  liey  to  the  door,  his  he€urt  beat 
with  an  emotion  as  strong  as  though  he  had  ex* 
pected  to  have  met  his  living  Augustus  within. 
He  advanced  a  few  steps,  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  and  be  felt  as  though  he  had  entered  thie 
sanctuary  of  the  tomb*  By  the  painted  glass, 
even  the  approximating  woods  were  shut  out, 
and  nothing  but  the  memorials  of  the  dead  ap- 
peared. In  the  centre  of  the  place,  a  sarcophagus 
of  white  marble  stood  upon  a  pedestal  of  the 
same,  rising  about  four  feet  from  the  ground ; 
upon  its  inclined  top  was  inscribed — 

To  the  Memoiy  of  Aagustut  Kingiiloii. 

and  upon  die  pedestal — 

Madua, 

Prince  of  Fidah, 

was  reunited  with  his 

Beloved  Mother, 
January  6th,  IS    • 

At  the  end  of  the  pedestal  was  seated  a  female 
figure  of  exquisite  scnlptnre;  the  features,  ex* 
pressive  of  tlie  deepest  sorrow,  bore  a  striking 
KsemUance  to  Mrs.  Manners.  Her  right  arm 
rested  upon  the  sloping  top  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
and  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves  she  held  in  her 
hand,  fell  upon,  and  •  encircled  the  word  ''  Au- 
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'gvWttiB^'''tlie  left  h&nd'llbi^g  by  faer  iide  in  all 
the  Ktfthess  ieibstfactioii  of  despetiding  gtief*  The 
^Afte  dkitlihe  of  U^  fdiA  1«M' delineated  throng 
the'jrobe,  by  whfbh>  Abi^  tttoe  iatiBlki  than  marbk, 
'4he  wad  infolded,  abdwhieh, -half  thrown  over 
4ier  fi^ad,  di^scended  to  th^  flobr.     At  the  other 
t:nd,    half  recefing    bd^icid  the  sarcophagusi 
6lood   the  fig^e  of  a  feoide, — ^her  features 
*were  handsome  (like  thie  people  of  Fidab),  the 
'Hose  moie  i^ised,'  end  the  lipH  less  obtruded,  but 
very  characteristic  of  the  native  African ;  her 
cbuntenance  Was  eakrjn-ekdivef  df  the  most  ecstatic 
joy,  her-eyes  wefe  bent  uf>on'  the  tomb,  and  her 
-amis  extendi  over  it,  as  though  she  was  pantiag 
•to  receive  the- released  sptttt  of  her  princely  boy. 
A'besim  of  the  de^Htring'  suH^'^  sinning  through 
the  orangetittted  gltosy  thre^  a  peculiar  cast  /of 
colour  upon  her  face  and  arms,  that  were  nearly 
in  line  with  it,  that  gave  almost  an  effect  of 
reality  to  the  verisimilitude,  and  which,  though 
accidental,  had  a  powerful  influence.    Edgar 
sunk  upon  his  knees,,  and  his  arms- fell  upon  the 
cold  lap  of  the  seated  figure,  whose  marble  touch 
was  scarcely  colder  than  his  living  form.    The 
remembrance  of  Augustus  pressed  upon  his  heart 
with  agonizing  power;  his  ardent  affection,  his 
gay  and  inoooent  attractions,  his  lovely  life,  his 
death  devoted  to  gratitude  and  humanity,  arose 
in  sad  review,  'and  tears  of  poignant  sorrow  be- 
spoke the  bitterness  of  his  grief;  from  their  un- 
restrained indulgence  his  heart  was  relieved,  and 
he  •  arose  and  seated  himself  ia  an  arched  recess 
fronting  416  figuse  of  Mi»«  iMana^vsi  which  ap 
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peered  in  sjrmpathy  with  himself.  Great  as  was 
the  porticm  of  happhiess  allotted  to  him,  he  felt 
tbsitto  no' one  was  it  given  without  allay. 

The  deprivation  of  that  bJeing,  whose  form  in 
fancy'^a  eye  almost  stood  before  him,  and  that  all 
around  seemed  to  mourn ;  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Seymoiir,  his  excellent  friend  and  intended  bene- 
factor;'the  eternal  separation  in  this  world  from 
Mr.  Conyers,  whose  paternal  smiles  he  mast  meet 
no  more;  the  subsequent  dereliction  of  his  early 
playmate  and'  youthful  companion ;  the  absence 
of  his  beloved  Bedford,  whose  profession  exposed 
him  to  such  various  hazards ;  and  the  climax  his 
heart  anticipated,  yet  shrunk  from  making,  his 
first,  his  fondest  affections  returned  to  his  own 
boftom  in  hopeless  loneliness.  Never,  since  the 
night  that  succeeded  his  departure  from  Madeira, 
had  he  yielded  to  such  uncontrolled  sorrow.  The 
heroism  of  duty  and  gratitude  that  had  hitherto 
snpporttd  him  failed  him  now;  his  heart.  Softened 
by  the-  contemplation  of  death,  predominated 
over  thie  energies  of  the  mind ;  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  men  seemed  but  as  barriers  of  sand 
raised  against  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Sighs,  deep 
and  utisuppressed,  interrupted  the  awful  silence 
of  the  place :  his  glance  met  the  civic  wreath  in 
the  hand  of  the  mourner ;  and,  involuntarily,  he 
said,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful 


"  Ohy  lady,  wesve  no  wreath  for  me, 
-    Or  weave  it  of  the  cyprets  tree  P 

But,  though  Edgar  was  the  child  of  feeling,  he 
was  nliot .  destiiiecl  to  become  its  victim :  recol- 
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lection  and  sabmisaioa  restored  him  to  hinid^. 
Under  the  influence. of  that  Power,  which  can 
inspire  more  than  human  fortitode,  his  selfisb 
griefs  were  repressed.  They  had  not  sprang  from 
folly  or  indiscretion;  and,  by  reproach,  that 
sting  which  is  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  they  were 
not  accompanied :  they  came  from  the  hand  of 
Him,  who,  in  bis  own  wisdom,  chastenetfa  tliose 
whom  He  loveth  ;  but,  for  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Edgar's  tears  flowed  without  restraint.  Heaven 
forbade  them  not«  '^  Jesus  wept"  for  his  finend : 
He,  who  taking  upon  himself  the  nature  of  man, 
became  one  in  all  things  but  sin ;  and,  by  allow* 
ing  and  rccommepding  us  to  weep  with  those  who 
weep,  and  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  he 
sanctioned  those  natural  feelings,  that  are  a  part 
of  humanity.  Whilst  tears  for  human  sorrows 
fell  from  his  eyes,  words  of  consolation  flowed 
ftom  his  lips ;  and,  when  he  said — *^  He  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth,*'  he  knew  the  power  within 
himself  to  restore  peace  to  the  mourning  sisters ; 
to  those  who  believe  in  Him,  faith  and  hope 
supply  the  same  consolation  4  those,  whom  they 
have  loved  in  life,  Bj^e  not  dead,  but  sleep. 

The  gloom  of  evening  warned  Edgar  to  retire. 
He  felt  this  place  would  be  the  scene  of  his  fre- 
qnent  contemplation,  that  it  was  txniy  a  monu- 
ipentto  the  memory  of  Augustus,  associated  with 
those  whom  he  had  loved  so  well — by  whom  he* 
was  so  much  beloved.  After  closing  the  gate, 
and  passing  through  the  grove  of  evergreens,  be 
s.aw  Mr.  Henderson. 

''  1  feared  to  intrude^  sir,^  said  he^  ''  but  Mrs. 
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Manners  has  been  very  anxions  at  youir  long 
absence.  Dear  young  gentleman  P'  continued 
he,  "  we  all  loved  bim  when  living ;  bat,  wheii 
WQ  think  for  whom  he  died,  our  hearts  are  almost 
broken  by  his  loss." 

Edgar  was  silent ;  he  had  no  expression  for  his 
feelings;  and,  as  they  drew  near  the  house,  parted 
from  Mr.  Henderson,  and  each  took  a  different 
^ay. 

Mn.  Manners  met  him  at  the  Hall-door ;  and, 
pulling  her  arm  within  his,  said-^''  Not  to  th6 
Ijnive— not  to  the  grave  follow  thy  friend  beloved ; 
the  spirit  is  not  there.  But  in  the  lonely  hour— ^ 
but  in  the  evening  walk,  tbink  that  he  companies 
thy  soUtude;  and,  thongh  temembrance  wake  a 
tciu*,  there  will  be  joy  in  grief.'' 

Mil  Maimers  enter^  the  room,  and  they  mu- 
tually controlled  their  feelings,  which,  though  he 
putic4>ated  with,  they  knew  he  consider^  it  a 
duty,  to  sabdne. . 

On  the  morrow  Edgar  visited  the  hodse  of 
Qeorge  Simpson ;  and  the  joy  of  Susan  was  un- 
bounded. In  the  pleasure  of  her  heart,  she  re* 
capitulated  the  summary  of  her  life ;  in  which  the 
kindness  of  th^  Woodfield  famUy  bore  so  prin<- 
4apal  a  share;  her  riding  in  Lady  Seymdui's 
carriage;  and  Mrs.  Bonville's  after  goodness, 
when  her  husband  was  in  India. 

**»  And  now,"  said  she,  "  we  have  every  thing 
we  want  in  the  world ;  but  still  George  pines  after 
Colonel  Manners,  and,  I  think,  if  it  was  not  for 
lote  of  me,  he  would  join  him  wherever  he  if. 
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It  is  a  true  saying  what  my  own  dear  mother 
used  to  say — '  Once  a  soldier,  and  always  a  sol- 
dier!' But  we  are  quite  happy.  Mr.  Manners 
hehaves  so  well  to  George,  that  it  makes  every 
oue  respect  him ;  and  Mrs.  Maimers  herself  some- 
times calls  to  see  me^  and  tells  me  to  go  up  to 
the  house  and  drink,  tea  with  Mrs,  Kirbyt  when 
I  want  a  little  change ;  and  Mrs.  Kirby  told  me 
she  said  to  her — ^  Poor  thing,  we  have  brought 
her  from  all  her  old  friendB  and  neighhouiB;  and 
you  must  not  let  her  feel  her  loss  -/  but  she  is  a 
true  lady,  for  she'paoi  feel  for  everyone*  It  is  s 
pity  she  should  have  any  trouble;  but  the  death 
of  young  Master  Kingston  had  like  to  have  bees 
the  death  of  her,  for  Mrs.  Kii^y  si^rs  she  loved 
him  like  a  son.  But,  as  poor  dear  Mr«  Conyea 
used  to  say  in  the  pulpit  at  Ashhurst,  the  ricH  as 
TKfiU  as  the  poor  were  bom  to  soirow.'* 

The  sight  of  Edgar  bad  conjured  up  sp  manj 
circumstances  connected  with  Ashhurst^  that  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  terminating  his  visit; 
which,  to  the  great  satisfaction  9f  Susan,  he 
promised  to  repeat. 

Three  weeks  were  devoted  to  Edgar's  stay  at 
Derwent  Priory ;  and  too  speedily  they  appeared 
po  pass  away.  The  evening  preceding  his  in- 
tended departure  was  marked  by  that  tranqnii 
and  refined  enjoyment  of  colloquial  int^course; 
and  affectionate  regard,  ^^  the  soul  could  neer 
forget."  In  the  large  old  fashioned  drawing- 
room,  such  a  room  as  modem  acquired  opalezK^ 
seldom  priesents,  for  the  rage  for  fancied  ivir 
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prpvementaQd  tl;ej«s9}y|^ty>|\()f  ]^tie4ifci^r|),ft  tha^ 
ipagnificent  arrange^^^ajta  of  for^ier  tim/s^^  they, 
infere  assembled.  ^ei)e>ihe^fiD^  dark^oajc  waiospoUj 
had.  their  large  p^pnj^}^  enj^iyf^ed  . by .thf^  family 
[K>rtrait^  pf  Ab.  an4  lyirst.MARQers  for  inan^  ga^t 
g^&eratiooa ;  wh^e  h?c^^tyj  preserved  by  ^be^ex^ 
quisite  ar^  of  Sir  P^t^r,]Liely  ap^  Vandyke,  yet 
delighted  the  eye^ . ,  Qyeg  jth^  fire-place,  hc^ipig  ^ 
very  fine  painting  by  Hans  Holbein  of  the  last 
^bbot  of  I)e^w€|Ot  Pi;ioryi;in  the.  4i^ea^  of  bis 
or4er.  <  It  wa&  a  facf  Jn .  which  digp^ty  aqd  af^ 
fectionate  solicitude  w^f/^Jt^iappjJy  .blea4e4 :  thpi 
^ere  bis  fe^tares.  .^qijI  0 h^CApter  ej^tend^d  to  fu- 
ture ages  by  the  very ^^»^r  th^t  ^rpve  l^im  ftpwi, 
th^  sanctuary  ctf  M»  .sa^mfl  ihpWi).  The.  jfich 
Qrimsoft  damask  ,hft«giii?gpjfi^ftide^wiumtl^  tq 
4ie  expausiv^  roott^  ^:  /^^  i)^e  large  8pfa§,  qf  )thc; 
same  costly  materifilji  ^encircled  ft  ^  d^lightfal 
apace,  dediqat^ed  .tQ.,)JiQ,.WM-D^  cof|ifQrts.<hat^a 
north-west  couju^y  rg^ijc^)  inja  jNoyisipber  eveii* 
ing.  Upon  the  spacious  hearth,  within  this 
circle,  the  thrc^fp^opri^^  dogs  of  Mrs.  Manners, 
Tray,  Blanche^  and  Sweeth^^^t,  sti^etd^ed  them*: 
selves  in  voluptuous  indolence.  Little  Viper 
had  left  the  stable;  and,  though  he  felt  himself 
upon  sufferance,  enjoyed  the .  warmth  and  so- 
ciality of  the  scene  undisturbed ;  whilst  the  fa- 
vourite cat  of  Mr.  ]^§nners,  fond  as  she  was  of 
the  fire,  preferred  the.wa^fn  corner  qf  the  so/i^i 
because  she  was  q jgher  t9^  hiip .      .        ,         , , ; 

<'  We  shall  soon  m^t  /iga|n,,  my  dj^ar  young 
friend/'   said  M|:s,^^.ani^ersj     "  Jlwly  iiijthc 
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•nmner,  if  our  filfal  climate  ^ill  allow^  we  are 
to  be  Mrs.  St.  John's  Tisitorsy  after  we  have  paid 
die  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  relict  of  our 
ever  to  be  regretted  Sir  Charles  Seymour.  The 
time  will  then  approach  when  yon  will  assume 
the  clerical  dress,  and  our  mountain  boy  will  be 
lost  in  his  canonicals :  it  is  a  dress  I  very  macb 
admire,  and  one  that  I  am  sure  you  will  become 
in  every  sense." 

^'  It  is  the  association,  ma*am,  that  excites 
your  approbation/'  replied  Edgar ;  '^  as  a  dress, 
I  believe  it  has  more  wearers  than  admirers.'' 

''  To  me,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  **  it  possesses 
more  gracefulness  than  the  full-dress  of  a  general 
officer;  though,  I  allow,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
one,  and  the  dignity  of  the  other,  are  aided  by  the 
character  of  their  respective  wearers.  Was  I 
a  bishop,  I  would  exact  from  the  clergy  of  my 
diocese  the  vrearing  the  canonicals  every  Sab- 
bath-day out  of  doors,  till  after  evening  ser- 
tice.'' 

"  Which/'  said  Mr. Manners,  ''is  nsost  usually 
done,  particularly  in  country  villages,  where 

Childreo  tollow  with  endearing  wile 
'  To  pluck  the  good  man's  gown,  and  shaie  his  smile* 

But  every  thing  there  is  connected  with  him— 
his  house,  his  family,  himself,  are  all  associated 
with  his  people.  In  large  manufacturing  towns 
this  is  not  the  case ;  distinctions  of  every  kind 
are  therethe  least  attended  to,  and  in  externals  the 
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the  people." 

^'  But  the  feeKngs  of  the  world  at  large^""  6aid 
Mrs.  Manners^  ^  are  influenced  by  externals;  and 
I  wonid  always  have  its  appearance  counected 
with  the  character  and  profi?seion ;  avoiding  what 
a  modest  and  sensible  man  will  i^ways  doy  a  pe- 
dantic scrupulosity  in  minutiae.  Therefore,  my 
dear  Bonville,.  as  soon  as  you  are  called  upon  to 
be  a  clergyman,  I  hope  you  will  at  all  times 
appear  like  one ;  as  I  am  sure  yon  will  at  all 
times,  and  upon  all  occasions,,  evince  the  pro* 
fession  to  which  you  are  called  is  yotu*  choice 
and  preference." 

^  I  love  the  church  of  England,?  said  Mh 
Manners ;.  ''  not  alone  its  doctrines,  which  are 
^  perfectly  scriptural,— and  its  spisit,  that  is  so 
tiuly  Christian,,  hut  its  forms  also ;:  those  various 
decencies,  and  graceful  acts,  that  its  rubric 
.exacts,  present  that  reasonable  service,  which  is 
alike  free  from  carelessness  and  superstition'; 
wjiich,  though  not  the  essentials  of  religignt 
result  from  it,  and  influence  its  effiect.  There* 
fore,  I  fully  agree  with  Mrs.  Manners  in  all  she 
thinks,  and  all  she  wishes^'' 

^  May  I,**  said  Edgar,  '*  be  worthy  the  solici- 
tude of  such  friends,  and  of  the  profession  they 
reverence!" 

^^  I  very  much  regret,^  said  Mr.  Manners, 
^that  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  whose  fortune  and 
influence  is  so  large,  should  be  himself  so  incom- 
petent to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station.  He 
wants  the  principles  of  useful  exertion  as  much 
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as  he  wants  the  eleganpes  of  refinenient}  he 
wants  stability  of  mind.^ 

^'  He  wants  mind,'',  said  Mrs.  Manners,  with 
all  the  quickness  of  her  animated  nature. 

^  Oh !  no»"  replied  Mr.  Manners  j  "  it  b  not  so 
mach  the  deficiency  of  mental  powers  as  of 
mental  application : .  his  attentions  were  never 
directed,  and  confined,  in  his  youth,  to  any 
'valuable  object.  He  was  educated,  if  education 
it  may  be  called,  to  rely  npon  his  fortune  for  the 
means  of  enjoyment  and  influence.  Had  he 
made  the  history  of  his  country  and  the  world, 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  or  the  modem  iisr 
coveries  of  science,  the  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
he  would  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  their 
operations  and  principles  with  the  same  ease  as 
he  has,  by  making  it  the  object  of  his  attention, 
the  perfections  and  qualities  of  a  horse,  and  the 
merits  or  incompetency  of  a  groom  or  rider.'' 

''  And,  by  the  neglect  of  which,"  said  Mrs. 
Manners,  '^  be  is  shut  out  from  the  refined  plea* 
anres  of  intellectual  enjoyments  ;  and,  deprived 
of  their  resources,he  is  dependant  upon  groveling 
pursuits,  inferior  companions,  and  those  oljjects 
of  sense,  which  the  humblest  capacity  and  the 
•most  vulgar  attainments  are  capable  of  supply* 
ing;  so  that,  having  been  bom  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand a  year,  has  been  to  him  a  misfortune.  The 
.best  prospects  that  could  re-open  to  Sir  Charles 
would  be  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  present 
possessor  of  Ashhurst  living.  By  a  r&-union 
with  his  early  friend.  Sir  Charlea  might  expiate 
for  the  past;  and  Lady  Seymour,  who  is  really 
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good-naturedy  Ami^9e  ^»  the-  grealeftt  %  ad  vantage 
from  an  intercoiMe>ividi  'Mn.St.  John.''  .  .. 
Edgar,  who  had  nevar  for  a  moment  cherished 
an  idea  of  deriving  an  advantage  from  the  death 
or  misfortune  of  another^  started  at  the  sng* 
gestion.  The  retrospect  of  his.  former  viewa 
if  as  reflected  upon  •his'mind. like  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  a  davk  .horizon,,  as,  bright  and 
as  evanescent. — ^  SivChorles  Seymourfs  happi*' 
ness/'  said  he,  **  I  hope  will  be  accomplished, 
bj  means  less  uncertain  ;4. and  that  our  friend* 
ship  may  survive  the -past,  and  exist:  wherever, 
my  destiny  may  places  me.  I  cannot  wish  any** 
thing  better  for  Lady  Seymour ^  than  poiy  sister'» 
regard." 

The  evening  had  passed*  away^  almost  Imper- 
ceptibly, though  all  were 'Conscious,  of  its  en« 
joyment:  Mrs.  Manners  had  playfully  thrown 
her  scarf  over  the  time-piece  that  surmounted 
the  fire-place;  but-  the  exhausted icandl^  like, 
the  horologe  of  Alfred,. warned  .them  of  its  flight. 

As  Edgar  was  to  commence  his  journey  early  > 
on  the  succeeding  day,  he  parted  from  hi3  friends  < 
that  night 

Mr.  Henderson  accompanied  Bonville  thetfirqt 
stage  of  his  journey:  as  they. rode.  along>  the 
spoke  of  the  widow  at  ShepherdiSrrflat.-^''  I 
never,"  said  he,  ^*  saw  a  stronger  instance  of 
surviving  affection;  .though, amongst  the  people 
of  Cumberland,  I  hd.ve  .kpawn  many  similae«< 
Her  departed  husbAnd. .appears  ever  present  to. 
her  imagination :  «he.  uUt  w\ik  bet  hands  fokled 
npon  her  kneefc,  ppposite  to  wbece  Jbe.  usually 
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tat,  and  Tier  eye  seenn  to  rest  upon  the  Tttioant 
chair  as  if  she  held  coonnniuon  with  him.    She 
goes  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  at  the  regular 
hoar  >of  the  evening  when  he  used  to  return,  and; 
sonetimes  steps  a  few  yards  forwards,  as  if  to 
keep  him  in  view,  when  the  projectioD  of  the- 
hill  would  intervene.    She  frequently  speaks  of 
telling  him,  when  they  meet  again,  of  those 
events   that  have  happened  since  his  death*, 
that  she  thinks  will   afibrd  him  satisfaction; 
always  speaking  of  her  own  departure  as  the 
happiest,  prospect  she  possesses.      My  father 
•ays  he  believes  they  never  had  a  difference,  or. 
slept  a  night  from  ShepherdViSat,  during  the. 
fifty  years  they  were  man  and  wife." 
-  Mr.  Henderson  saw,  by  the  marked  attention 
of  his  auditor,  that  the  narration  was  agreeable,, 
and  he  proceeded. 

^'  A  little  time  before  I  was  last  at  Deep- 
dough,  my  mother  went  to  see  her  aged  neigh*, 
hour.    '  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,*  said  the. 
old  woman ;  '  sit  down  here,'  pointing  to  a  chair 
near  her,  and  putting  her  off  from  taking  that> 
where  the  old  man  used  to  sit,  she  laid  her  band, 
upon  my  mother's  arm,  and  said,  looking  to- 
wards the  opposite  chair,  '  I  shall  not  be  long . 
before  I  join  him ;  and  I  should  like  to  tell  him, 
that  I  left  our  Richard  greathly.    Now,  my  good, 
dame,  ye  ken  when  I  am  awa  how  dowly  he  will 
be,  and  what  a  darksome  place  a  boose  is,  with-' 
out  a  good  woman  in.it.    If  you  know  where 
there  be  sic  a  bairn  as  would  suit  Ridiard,  pray  • 
ye  tell  your  auld' neighbour.;.  I  should  wtth  h&p 
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to  be  the  child  of  a  dalesman;  I  do  not  Hke 
foreignerB,  I  remember  hearing  my  mother  say* 
that  her  cousin,  John  Fell,  married  a  young  body 
fro^  Egremont ;  and  she  had  no  way  o'  h^  ain, 
and  never  got  into  theirs,  so  there  was  nothing^ 
done  faraiitly.  I  am  not  yare;  I  don^t  want 
portion;  ShepherdVflat  kept  him/  said  she; 
looking  at  the  vacant  chair,  '  and  me,  and 
Richard;  and  so  it  will  keep  them,  and  , their 
bairns.'  '  But,'  asked  my  mother,  *  would  not 
Richard  like  to  choose  for  himself?'  *  Ay, 
sore ;  but,  if  you  know  of  a  nice  sackless  lassy, 
he^XNild  na  help  but  love  her.  They  shall  do  ar 
they  like  in  this  place ;  Fm  na  calleting  house- 
wife ;  rU  never  cross  her ;  and  I  shall  soon  be' 
going  away  to  my  husband.^  *  I  think,^  said  my 
mother,  ^  I  have  a  wife  for  Richard,  at  this  very: 
time^  at  Deep-clough,  the  maister'^s  shepherd  is* 
her  ain  eamie*,  and  her  parents,  that  are  both 
dead,  were  never  out  o'  the  dales  in  their  lives. 
Her  mother  died  last  week;  and  I  told  the  shep* 
heiUl  not  to  let  her  greet  hersel  away,  bat  come 
to  Deep-clottgh  till  somewhat  could  be  devised 
for  hor.  She  is  a  daft  lassy,  and  will  be  twenty 
in  com*harvest.'  '  I  am  sore  he  will  love  her ; 
so  pray  ye,  gude  neighbour,  speak  for  Richard ; 
for,  though  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  among  men, 
niayhap  he  may  be  daft  to  speak  for  himsel/> 
*Ab  it  will  be  coming  in  dark  before  I  get  home, 
I  will  ask  him  to  go  with  me ;  they  may  niake 
aeqimintaiiGe  then,  and  no  man'  need  be  daft 
wlkn  he  has  to  speak  wi^  his  parents  gude  will/* 
'.      .     '  ,  . ) 
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The  consequences  ware,  such  as  his  anU  snothw 
wished,  and  the  MWHinajried  couple  hid.  as  fair 
for  happiness  as  she  could  desire.  '  And  now/, 
said  she,  '  this  world  hecomes  dree  till  I  anai. 
called  away  to  him.  Heaven  may  be  a  finer 
place,  hut  I  ncTer  can .  he  happier  than  I  was 
wi'  my  husband,  saving  Richard's  going  awa' ; 
so  I  want  to  be  wi'  him  again.\'' 

Whien  a  boy,  Edgar  had  been  delighted  with 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  these  people';  and^ 
happily  for  his  happiness,  he  had  not  lost  his  relish 
for  it.  He  thanked  Mn  Hendersoii  for  his  nar- 
ration ;  and  said,  he  should  wish  to.  know  the 
time  when  the  event  of  .her  4eatlt  took,  place. 
The  thoughts  of.  his  .excellent  Mrs.  Granville 
were  present;  with  the  difference  of  educatibn 
and  circumstances,  she  possessed  the  same  spirit 
of  affection,  the  same  tender  communion  wiUr 
the  husband  of  her  love;  and  he  honoured  them 
both  with  the  honour  the  apostle  has.  declared  to. 
be  their  due.  <    >  ^  - 

The  remainder  of  the  vacation  was  passed  be*, 
tween  Woodfield  and.  Green  Hayes,  and, at  the 
Home  of  Independence,  Mrs.Giaaville's  coOage. 
Olivia's  sweet  eyes  beamed  with. traoqnil.. plea- 
sure ;  whilst  those  of  Mrs.  ^t.^John  were  radial 
with  conscious  happiness:,  and,  considenng  the 
ensuing  visit  to  Cambridge  as  the  last,. this  anti- 
cipation of  his  next  return  soothed  the  f>iaseat 
parting.  ..... 

Returned  to  his  college,  Edgar.devoted  himself 
closely  to  its  duties :  his  regard  and  admil'atioik 
of  Linwood  increased  with  the  experience  of  his 
worth  and  abilities.  Divided  from  Bedford,  partly 
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•Kenated  from  Sejmour^  for  ever  separated  from 
Augustus,  the  affectionate  friendship  of  Lin- 
wood  was  a  balm  to  bis  heart-* a  heart  to  which 
affection  and  confidence  was  vitality ;  and  there 
never  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  any  human  being 
more  lively  sentiments  of  grateful  regard  than  did 
in  Linwood^s,  for  his.  kind  and  generous  friend. 
Linwood  had  already  acquired  the  first  pre- 
eminence in  thfe  classics;  and  Bonville*s  theo- 
logical acquisitions  were  equally  distinguished. 
His  correspondence  from  home  was  a  sweet 
source  of  happiness.;.  Mrs.  Bonville  and  his 
sister  were  his  principal  correspondents,  but  his 
father,  Mr*  St.  John,  Mrs.  Granville,  and  Olivia, 
all  diversified  the  packet  with  their  supplements 
and  postscripts. 

**  How  surprising. r  said  Linwood,  as  he  read 
a  letter  given  to  him  one  day  when  he  was  walk- 
ing with  Edgar;  ^^  what  a  coincidence!  I  often 
think  an  entertaining  volume  might  be  fprmed 
of  coincidences  by  those,  who,  in  travelling  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  do  not  find  all  barren.'* 

'*  I  will  wait  very  patiently  for  your  elucir 
dation,*'  said  Edgar ;  **  but  I  too  have  a  taste  for 
the  extraordinary,  when  you  will  allow  me  to 
participate." 

''  You  shall  hear  what  my  mother  says :  after 
Jiaving  devoted  one  page  to  affections  old  and 
true,  she  adds*-'  The  profile  that  you  sent  me, 
and  which  you  assure,  me  is  a  most  faithful  re- 
semblance of  your  incomparable  friend,  I  have 
hung  in  my  own  Jittle  parlour  above  youxs,  and 
that  of  your  dear  father's ;.  thus  the  shadows  of 
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thosef  I  8o  mach  love  and  honodr  are  company 
and  consolation  for  me.    A  few  days  ago  a 
{>er8on  called  to  speak  with  Captain  Duncan, 
who  at  that  time  was  particularly  engaged:  I 
invited  him  to  sit  with  me  till  be  was  at  li- 
berty.    I,  who  have  seen  so  many  sons  of  the 
sea>  that  had  stood  all  weathers,  never  remarked 
one   so   formed    to  bear   their  brunt  as  this. 
After  having  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  medallions ;  he  looked  steads 
fastly  awhile,  and  then  hastily  rising,  said— 
^  Pray,  madam,  who  is  that,  and  where  did  you 
get  it  r    Mt  is  the  likeness  of  a  young  gentle- 
man,  who  is  the  friend  of  my  son  at,  Cam- 
bridge.'   '  At  Cambridge !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  the 
friend  of  your  son!  he  is  tlie  friend  of  every 
mother's  son  that  knows  him.    Ay,  sty,  I  know 
him,  and  Cambridge  well;  but  £  have  forgot 
the  name  of  the  old  chapel  where  he  lives; 
can  you  tell  me?'     As  I   suppose  he  meant 
the  college,  I   tpld  him.    '  Well,  God   bless 
him  r   said    he,    the    tears  unheeded  stealing 
down  his  weather-beaten  face ;   '  wherever  he 
is,  I  will  write  to  him  as  soon  as  old  Dread- 
nought Duncan,  is  settled  with  i  I  hear  his  voice 
now  upon  the  stairs,  so  good  day  to  you,  ma; 
dam,  and  thaink  you.'    I  want  no  added  proof 
of  Mr.  Bonville's  goodqess^  my  dear  Vesci; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  has  done 
to  soften  the  lieart  of  sueh  a  Tom  Tough  as  this 
appeared  tp  be.' ^' 

''  It  was  Hanson,^  said  Edgar ;  **  but  I  hope  bt 
if  not  out  of  employ.^ 
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louglit  it  was  he^^  replied  Linwood^  who 
le  circumstances;  ^*  I  do  not  doubt  but  you 
»n  hear  from  bim.^ 

few  daySi  this  expectation  was  fulfilled^ 
nsoa  spoke  for  himself. 

HONOURBI>  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 

lave  left  the  Conquest,  but  all  fair,  and 
board.  Sir  Edward  Belhaven  told  me,  as 
s  we  came  into  port,  that  I  had  behaved 
nd  the  Admiralty  meant  me  to  be  a  pilot 
head,  because  I  knew  all  the  shifting  sands, 
ulking  rocks,  upon  which  many  a  brave 
las  been  split ;  so  now  you  see,  I  am  in  as 
rust  as  an  admiral,  for  what  can  be  more 
IS  than  to  take  out  a  king^s  shipj^  when  she 
o  meet  his  enemies,  but  to  bring  her  in 
,  with  her  prize!  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
;  master,  1  will  never  flinch  from  serving  my 
excepting  in  the  way  of  being  a  revenue 
',  and  that  I  never  will  be,  for  I  would  not 
r  my  old  comrades  to  please  a  king.  Whether 
ay  no,  or  swear  it,  but  you  never  do  swear, 
have,  and  all  I  shall  get,  shall  be  yours  \ 
an  give  it  away  if  you  don't  want  it,  and 
:now  how  better  than  I  do ;  and  if  I  should 
ill  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  sea  again,  I  will 
and  die  decently  with  you,  in  some  little 
in  your  harbour,  if  you  will  let  me  lay  my 
ull  there.    Yours,  till  death, 

•'Hanson." 

\nd  so  jou  shall,  my  tempest-beaten  ve« 
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teran,^  said  Edgar,  ''when  I  have  a-bavk,  be  it 
but  a  single  decker,  jou^  shall  have  a  cabin;  so 
long  as  you  keep  yourself  in  the  right  way,  w« 
will  keep  together/' 

At  the  commencement,  Linwood!s  classical  at- 
tainments acquired  him  all  the  university  distinc- 
tions to-  which  he  aspired ;  the  medal  was  as« 
signed  to  him,  and  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college.  This'was  indeed  joy  to  Bonville,  satis- 
factory as  his  own  success.  He  had  now  passed 
twelve  terms,  and  the  Norrisian  prize  was  indis- 
putably allotted  to  him.  Underlhe  happiest  feel* 
ings  of  mutual  congratulations,  the  friends  sepa* 
rated,  and  returned  to  their  respective  hemes. 

A  more  happy  home,  the  Life  of  a  Boy  bad  nevei 
presented.  The  patriarchal  blessing  bad  de* 
scended  upon  his  beloved  parents ;  and  he  had 
never  known  a  delight  so  sweetly  touching,  as 
when  he  took  the  lovely  child  of  his  'sister  to  his 
bosom.  He  remembered  the  tender  Cumberland 
epithet,  which  had  then  pleased  his  ear  ;vhe  felt 
himself  its  own  fond*'  eanaie;"  and  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  his  sister  look  so  beautiful  as  when 
she  ran  to  meet  him,  and  put  her  baby  in  bis 
arms,  for  beauty  is  the  reflection  of  mind,  ema- 
natingirom  pure  affections,  and  moral  excellence, 
from  conscioushappiness,  founded  upon  the  gentle 
virtues.  Mr.  St.  John  seemed  to  possess  its  con- 
summation when  he  welcomed  the  uncle  of  his 
darling  boy  to  Green  Hayes,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manners  were  then  visiting.  They  were  chanoed 
to  find  the  amiable  and  tender  daughter,  the  af- 
fectionate and  sensible  wife,  the  jobliging  and 
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spirited  companioD^  was  not  lessened  in  the  fondly 
devoted  mother.  That  apprehensive  solicitade, 
that  perpetual  recurrence  to  her  child^  which 
tends  to  weary  the  attention,  and  weaken  the  in- 
terest of  even  partial  and  attached  friends,  was 
never  apparent  in  her;  her  heart  was  with  her 
child,  he  was  her  pride  an|i  her  joy ;  and,  if  we 
inay  compare  earthly  things  with  heavenly,  her 
care,  like  that  of  Providence,  was  ever  constant 
and  ever  watchful,  but.  the  cause  was  only  per* 
ceived  by  the  effect  She  was  the  mother,  with  her 
^hild,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  borne.  Her 
husband,  friends,  or  visitors  never  had  to  remark 
^e  abstracted  wife,  hostess,  or  companion;  nor 
^ere  their  ease  or  convenience  ever  disturbed,  or 
iheir  -attention  enforced  by  the  undesired  pre- 
sence  of  a  baby;  which,  though  as  good  as  a  fine, 
healthy,  happy  infant  could  be,  required  the  con- 
stant and^active  exercise  of  its  cheerful  nurse  to 
meet  its  springing,  maqtling  spirit.  The  nursery, 
B  spacious  airy  room,  adjoining  the  dressing-room 
of  Mrs.  St.  John,  was  kept  by  her  uniform  super- 
in tendance  in  the  nicest  order,  and  there  might 
those  who  loved  a  baby  for  a  baby^s  sake,  find  it ; 
and  there  might  Bonville  be  often  found,  the 
child  screaming  with  delight,  as  with  the  most 
affectionate  fondness,  and  in  all  the  strength  of 
youthful  manliness,  he  tossed  it  high  above  his 
head  with  unwearied  sportiveness. 

'^  And  who  do  you  think  is  my  nurse-maid, 
Edgar?"  said  Mrs.  St.  John. 

*'  Who,  Fanny  ^ 
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"  No  other  than  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thoma^ 
Wilson,  our  cottage  acqaaintance  of  days  long 
since  gone  by ;  from  whose  excdient  bringing  np, 
under  the  care  of  an  industrious  and  tidy  mother, 
I,  and  mine,  are  now  reaping  the  benefit.  My 
&ther  recollected  the  family  when  his  grandson 
wanted  a  nurse,  and  provided  me  with  her;  and 
well  she  repays  his  confidence,  and  most  satisfied 
and  grateful  are  her  parents.'* 

**  I  remember  it  all,  my  dear  Famiy ;  what  a 
pleasant  fete-champ^tre  it  was !  I  must  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  Ruthy  Wilson,  for  i^ 
not  that  her  name  F'^ 

The  child  was  named  Harry  Bedford.  Olivia, 
Mr.  Manners,  and  Edgar  vowed  and  promised, 
in  its  name,  all  the  church  requires  in  infant 
baptism,  *'  that  until  it  was  of  age  to  know  the 
importance  of  its  baptismal  vow^  they  would 
guard  it  from  the  sinful  deceits  of  the  world; 
and  guide  it  in  the  way  of  God's  holy  word 
and  commandments.**  An  awful  and  imperative 
duty  in  those,  who,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  engage  for  its  fulfilment. 

''  It  is  a  bond  of  fellowship,''  said  Mr.  Manners^ 
"  that  touches  my  heart  very  feelingly;  it  seems 
to  say,  *  we,  who  believe  what  we  profess,  to  be 
the  genuine  religion  of  Jesus,  in  spirit  and  io 
truth,  ought  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it  in  our 
posterity.'  The  institution  does  not  infer  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  parents,  or  spiritual  pastor,  but 
provides  against  the  death  of  the  one,  or  the 
failure  of  the  other.  Wherever  the  pledge  is  great, 
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the  secority  ought  to  be  great  also;  and  I  think 
the  sponsors  of  an  infant  are  boand  to  watch 
over  its  childhood  with  a  vigilant  eye;  that  no 
innovation  in  ^ts  education^  no  laxity  in  the  per* 
formance  of  its  religious  duties,  and  no  vacilla- 
tion in  its  attendance  upon  public  worship,  should 
wean  it  from  the  church,  of  which  they .  are  wit- 
nesses it  has  been  entered  a  member.  When  it  is 
capable  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  the 
church  frees  them  from  tlieir  engagements,  it 
becomes  a  free  agent  in  matters  of  conscience ; 
but  if  its  spiritual  education  has  been  faithfully 
attended  to  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  its 
deviation.^ — Lord  Fits^-Erin^s  family  are  arrived  in 
England/'  continued  he,  *'  and  you,  Bonville,  will 
soon  hear  from  him.  The  declining  life  of  the 
Countess  of  C.  now  absorbs  their  attention.  I 
fearit  is  almost  at  its  close ;  deeply  wiM  her  loss 
be  felt,  but  sweet  will  be  the  remembrance  of  her 
virtaes,  and  bright  their  example,  ito  which  her 
posterity  will  baax  record  in  their  lives/' 
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Clear  to  the  last  her  setting  orb  has  ran. 
Pure,  bright,  and  healthy,  like  a  frosty  san ; 
And  late  old  age,  with  hand  indalgent,  slied 
Its  mildest  winter  on  her  £iTour  d  head ; 
Matured  at  length  for  some  more  perfect  scene. 
Her  hopes  all  bright,  her  prospects  all  serene. 
Like  a  tired  traveller  by  sleep  opprest. 
Within  her  children*!  arms  she  sunk  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Barbaulo. 

Th  c  lapse  of  a  few  days  confirmed  the  fears  of 
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Mr.  MttAners.  As  Edgar  selected  the  letters,  and 
disposed  them  around  the  table,  he  passed  one 
addrested  to  Mrs.  Manners,  that  was  directed  by 
Lord  IitavEriii,  and  the  colour  of  the  wax  was  the 
herald  of  its  intelligence.  '^  O  Dolentia  Memo<^ 
ria^'^  was  the  motto  of  its  seal,  and  foreboding  its 
contents,  she  retired  with  it  to  Mrs.  St.  John*s 
loom. 

Returning  after  a-while,  with  the  open  letter 
in  her  hand,  and  the  traces  of  sorrow  upon  her 
face,  Khe  requested  Edgar  to  read  the  letter  alood. 
*^  I  need  not  premise,'^  said  she,'*  how  great  Ladj 
Fit2>£rin  is,  and  how  worthy  she  is  of  our  highest 
lespect.  I  cannot  read  the  letter—  it  is  a  sweet 
apotheosis  of  filial  affection.** 

Edgar  read  the  letter  aloud. 

*'  BIT  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  The  public  concern  will  have  announced  onr 
family  loss;  and  your  tender  and  affectionate  na* 
ture  will  have  sympathised  with  our  more  sacred 
sorrow.  Though  the  dear  departed  was  a  shining 
light  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  not  the  power  of  any 
public  eulogium  to  bear  that  comprehensive  tes- 
timony to  her  excellence,  that  her  near  and  inti- 
mate connexions  feel  to  be  her  due.  Last  Thurs- 
day, all  that  was  mortal,  ail  that  pould  die  of  my 
noble  mother,  was  deposited  with  her  paternal 
ancestors,  whose  virtues  and  distinctions  she  in- 
herited, and  reflected  with  added  lustre.  Her 
honoured  remains  were  conveyed  from  Hill-street 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  her  executor,  and 
cotifidential  friend^  her  steward,  and  other  trufty 
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dependants.    My  lord,  and  I,  left  her  house  the 
preceding  evening,  and  waited  at  the  last  stage, 
nearest  the  city  of  her  final  rest.     We  then  tool? 
pur  places  as  deep  and  sincere  mournersi  and  sa^ 
the  awful  receptacle  of  our  beloved  parent  placed 
ia  the  vault  of  her  family.    The  comfortable 
words,  *  I  "know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth/  met 
us  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  my  grief 
became  suspended  ;  the  whole  sublime  service 
proving  a  balm  to  my  sorrowing  spirit.    You 
know,  dear  Mrs.  Manners,  the  active  life  of  that 
superior  being  to  whom  I  owed  mine.  When  we 
were  in  the  countrv,  her  observation  extended 
every  where.  Walking  one  day  to  the  extremity 
of  the  park,  to  which  the  village  church  ad- 
joined, a  funeral  was  entering  its  little  cemetery^ 
and  her  servant  was  informed  the  mourners  were 
following  their  aged  mother  to  her  grave.    Lady 
C.  entered  the  church,  joined  in  the  service,  and 
saw  the  weeping  daughter,  supported  by  her  hus- 
band, take  the  last  look  of  the  narrow  chamber 
of  death.  Her  ladyship  appeared  to  reflect  deeply 
upon  the  circumstance;  and  lamenied  that  the 
forms  of  rank  should  exclude  the  performances 
of  those  natural  and  aflecting  duties.     ^  I  should 
wi^,'  said  she,   '  to  be  followed  even  to  the 
grave,  by  those  who  loved  me  when  living; 
and   that    those    whom   I    loved    should    feel 
the  consolation  that  beautiful  service  affords, 
which  was  ordained  not  for  ranks  or  conditions  of 
men,  but  for  all.    The  same  baptism,  the  same 
marriage,  the  same  sacrament,  all  partake :— the 
funeral  service,  that  speaks  peace  to  the  sorrowing 
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heart,  and  gives  courage  to  the  fainting  spirit,  we 
shut  our  ears  upon,  and  leave  it  to  the  lip-cere- 
inony  of  hirelings  and  menials/  I  then  pledged 
myself,  to  that  dear  parent,  to  perform  what  I 
have  so  recently  fulfilled  ;  and,  from  a  belter  mo- 
tive than  vanity,  the  pleasure  of  repealing  her 
iBweet  praise,  I  will  add  her  reply.  '  My  dear 
daughter,  you  are  always  great,  always  nobler 
than  yotir  statioti,  great  and  noble  as  it  is,  for  to 
it  you  have  never  sacrificed  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  ties  of  nature.'— After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  my  dear  Mrs.  Manners,  1  resume 
the  subject ;  it  is  the  subject  nigbest  my  heart, 
tad  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little  while.  When 
I  look  back  upon  the  life  of  the  Countess  of  C , 
I  feel  assured  that  riches  and  honours  are  not 
given  in  vain; — the  one  was  distributed  for 
the  good  of  the  many — the  other  justified  the 
ordinations  of  God  to  man — you  know  what  her 
iife  was,  and  of  her  death  it  is  given  me  to  speak. 
Gently  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  in  the  evening  of 
a  mild  winter,  or,  '  as  travellers  by  sleep  op- 
^rest/she  declined ;  affectionate  to  all,  and  cheer- 
ful in  herself,  she  met  death  as  a  friend  she  had 
long  contemplated  with  pious  hope,  and  humble 
resignation ;  tenderly  considerate  for  the  care  of 
those  who  attended  her,  and  persevering  to  the 
last  in  that  personal  purity,  both  in  herself}  and 
in  all  that  approximated  with  her,  which  had 
been  the  lustre  of  her  health,  and  had  contributed 
to  its  preservation.  The  clergyman  who  attended 
her,  and,  who  was  by  her  desire  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  bore  record  to  her  holy  confidence  in 
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the  Chrbtian's  hope,  and  reported,  thai  to  witneft« 
such  blessed  eflTecta  of  the  Teligicxa  they  taught 
was  the  most  comfortable  office  of  their  ministry. 
She  had  no  specific  disease,  and  the  last  effort  of 
her  life  was  to  attempt  to  take  a  cordial  from  my 
hand :  she  touched  the  brim  with  her  dear  lips^ 
then  laying  her  head  on  my  bosom,  expired  with 
a  gentle, sigh }  the  sweet  smile  of  affection  re- 
maining upon  herrCoantuaanGe,  a  blessed  antici- 
pation of  her  beatitttde,  uotill  sanr  her  do  more. 
No  more !— ah,  my  dear  friend,  how  those  two 
little  words  sound  thekndl  of  departed  happiness  1 
Seldom  is  it  that  the  graces  of  .poetry  toucli  the 
deeply  stricken  heart;  but  there  ,is  ^  sonnet  of 
Miss  Seward^  that  seems  to  echo  the  feelings  of 
mkie :  it  begins, — ^  Not  the  slow  hearse."*  Read  it, 
and  you  will  there  find  what  my  devoted  feelings 
are.  If  y6u  have  any  present  communion  with 
Mr.  Bonyille's  family,  inform  them  the  Countess 
of  C.  mentioned  the  brother  and  sister  the  day 
before  her  death  with  tender  regard,  and  marked 
respect.  We  shall  remain  in  the  country  till  after 
the  birth-day,  when  my  daughter  will  be  pre- 
sented. I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Manners  will  share 
our  retirement  in  the  intermediate  time;  you 
will  find  us  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  but 
solicitous  for  the  sympathy  and  society  of  our 
friends.    Yours,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow, 

"  FRANCES  Sophia  Fitz-Erin.*' 

The  death  of  the  righteous  appeared  present, 
and  a  reverential  silence  ensued ;  when  Mrs.  St. 
John  said,''  Dear  £dgar,  pray  read  to  us  the  son- 

YOL.  iz.  Q 
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net;  it  is  in  the  second  volume  of  Miss  Seward's 
poetical  works :  you  will  find  them  in  the  small 
bookcase^  beneath  the  view  of  Lichfield  cathe- 
dral/' The  request  was  seconded  by  the  wishes, 
of  Mrs.  Manners,  and  immediately  complied 
with. 

Not  the  slow  hearse,  where  nod  the  sable  plumes  ; 
The  Parian  statae,  bending  o'er  the  am ; 
The  dark  robe  floating,  the  dejection  worn 

On  the  dropt  eye,  and  lip  no  smile  illnmes ; 

Not  all  this  pomp  of  sorrow,  that  presumes 
It  pays  affection's  debt,  isilae  concern. 
To  the^r  co«r  absent,  though  it  mourn 

Fashion's  allotted  time ;  if  time  consumes. 

While  life  is  ours,  the  precious  vital  flame. 
Memory  should  hourly  feed  :-^f  through  each  day^ 
She,  with  whate*er  we  see,  hear,  think,  or  say. 

Blend  not  the  image  of  the  vanishM  frame,  ""^ 

O  !  can  the  alien  heart  expect  to  prove. 
In  worlds  of  life  and  light,  a  reunited  love? 

"  Genuine  grief,*'  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  like 
sincere  pjetj,  and  real  charity,  does  not  seek  to 
be  known'  of  men ;  its  indulgences  are  secret, 
whilst  its  externals  may  perhaps  be  disregarded.^ 

"  And  yet,**  observed  Mr.  Manners,  "  I  would 
not  have  those  externals  banished ;  material  beings 
will  always  be  under  the  influence  of  the  senses. 
It  would  be  folly  to  affect  an  abstraction  from 
them,  for  such  is  the  purpose  of  their  creation : 
public  testimonies  of  sorrow,  joy,  or  honour,  are 
the  only  means  we  can  evince  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, that  we  feel  them.  They  are  the  institutions 
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of  civilized  society,  and  are  as  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  proposed  end,  as  any  other  ce- 
remonials ;  and  if  at  times  they  be  violated^  or 
prove  a  mockery^  they  but  partake  of  the  ge- 
neral imperfections  of  humanity.  The  antiquity 
of  public  indications  of  sorrow  for  the  dead 
sanctifies  them  in  my  esteem.  The  fathers  of  the 
world,  the  founders  of  nations,  men  whom  God 
approved,,  and  tribes  and  people  reverenced, 
mourned  in  sackcloth  for  many  days.  The.Greek^, 
who  had  derived  from  the  Egyptians  all  those  de- 
corums and  refinements  for  which  they  were 
afterwards  soeminently  distinguished,  manifested 
their  grief  by  every  outward  token ;  those  the 
most  natural  and  proper,  such  as  retirement,  ab- 
stinence from  all  amusements,  and  the  abandonr 
ment  of  ornao^ent,  even  to  that  of  the  hair,  which 
was  either  concealed  or  cutoiF;  whilst  savage  and 
uncivilized  people  testify  their  feelings  by  frajoitic 
gesticulation  and  piournful  yellings;  hanging 
up  the  bows  and  arrows  of  their  departed  chiefs, 
as  tributes  and  memorials  of  affection.'.' 

•*  I  should  rather  fear,"  observed  Mr.  Bonville, 
**  that  so  far  from  the  feelings  of  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  our  friends  being  carried  to  a  reprehen- 
sible extreme,  the  reasoning  of  the  present  ^mes 
would  exclude  that  public  avowal  of  them  that 
you  think  so  proper,  and  which,  from  the  same 
motives,  I  respect;  which  takes  nothing  frgpi  ge- 
nuine.sprrow,  and  where  it  is  not,  at  least  assumes 
a  virtue.? 

•*^The  Society,  of  Friends,"  said  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville, *^  a  people  active  in  benevolence,  intellec- 

9  2 
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tuftl  in  acquirements,  and  temperate  in  alt  things, 
banish  every  ostensible  evidence  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  their  friends.'^ 

"They  can  justify  this  to  themselves,'*  replied 
Mr.  Manners.  ''  Consistency  is  the  principle  by 
which  they  aregtrided;  and  as  they  observe,  that 
die  pomps  and  vanities  of  woridly  feelings,  which 
they  renounce,  are  apt  to  be  blended  with  them, 
they  wholly  restrict  themselves  from  the  prac- 
tice. I  honour  their  motives,  but  do  not  accord 
with  them." 

"  Had  you  thought  differently,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, "  how  bitterly  would  my  feelings  have  been 
pained!  I,  who  think,  that  according  to  our  abi- 
lities, our  fortune  and  our  time  should  be  osten- 
sibly devoted  to  the  respect  and  reverence  with 
which  we  remember  our  departed  friends.** 

•*  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion,'*  said  Mrs. 
Bonville,  '^  we  may  entertain  upon  this  subject, 
there  is  one  in  which  I  beKeve  we  all  agree, — the 
hope  of  a  reunion  with  those  we  have  loved  on 
earth  in  that  future  state,  to  which  our  actions, 
rather  than  our  opinions,  will  raise  us.**  This 
was  so  much  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  all, 
that  Mrs.  Bonvitle's  remaii^  elosed  the  sob^ 
ject. 

There  can  be  no  greater  test  of  politeness^ 
good  temper,  and  friendship,  than  the  attending 
to  th^  quemlous  complaints'  of  those,  who>  with- 
out patience,  self-control,  or  occupation,  think 
their  own  inquietudes  a  subject  to  which  all  are 
bound  to  listen ;  and  who,  ndt  understanding'  the 
dignified  silence  and  patient  endvranoe  of  others 
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under  aflSictioOy  pronounce  that  "  no  beings  in 
the  woifld  are  so  unfortunate  as  themselves." 

Sach  was  Lady  Seymour ;  and  such  the  for« 
bearance  of  Mrs.  Manners,  that  she  would  not 
unfrequently  leave  the  society  so  dear  to  her 
heart,  and  so  congenial  to  her  taste,  to  repeat  her 
visits  at  Seymour^Hallp  and  listen  to  the  never- 
ceasing  repinings  of  its  lady. 

She  had  now  left  Fanny  in  her  nursery,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  some  out-of-doors  pursuits,  in- 
tending to  give  the  larger  part  of  the  morning  to 
Lady  Seymour ;  but,  to  sweeten  its  unpalatable- 
^ess,  she  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop  at  Mrs. 
Granville's. 

,  Lady  Seymour  had  often  wished  that  Olivia 
should  be  an  occasional  resident  with  her.  The 
high«minde.d  Fanny  Bonville,  even  Lady  Sey- 
mour qpigkly  discerned,  was  out  of  the  question ; 
tilAt  she  was  above  the  proud  one^s  contumely, 
and  could  not  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  in  which 
weaker  minds  lose  their  clear  and  discerning  vi* 
sjon.  Carriages  and  servants  were  no  more  in 
her  eyes  than  very  useful  appendages  iVhen  re- 
quired ;  she  knew  indisputably  they  were  a  mark 
of  opulence,  but  not  undeviatingly  one  of  gen- 
t^ity,  and  she  was  sure  they  were  not  its  indispen- 
sable concomitants ;  therefore  the  external  splen- 
dour of  Lady  Seymour's  establishment  had  no 
allurements  tor  her ;  but  her  ladyship  thought  the 
nuld,^and  because  very  gentle,  the  more  humble 
Olivia,  ^ould  not  fail  being  sensible  of  the  ho- 
nour of  being  a  permitted  resident  at  Seymour 
Uali.   But  Olivia  preferred  happiness  to  honour; 
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which  by  not  acceptingi  thoagh  very  respectfally 
declined,  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of  Lady  Sey- 
mour against  herself  and  Mrs.  Granyille.  Each 
therefore  was  excluded  from  the  Hally  to  the 
great  regret  of  Mrs:  Manners,  who  wished  to  have 
taken  the  latter  with  her  there.  The  carriage 
drew  softly  over  the  smooth  green  turf,  to  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Granville's  cottage ;  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ners was  in  the  jroom  before  its  inmates' were 
aware  of  her  approach.  Each  was  at  work  by  the 
side  of  a  table,  piled  up  with  apfiiarel  for  child- 
ren, and  comfortable  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
mothers  and  grandmothe^s  ^fchiidren. 

'^  I  see  their  purport,*^  said  Mrs.  Manners. 
^  Sisters  of  mercy  ( I  am  a  sad  indolent  being ;  was 
brought  up  frotn  my  cradle  to  do  nothing.^ 

"  But  not  to  be  nothing,''  said  Mrs.  Granville. 
''  Olivia  and  I  have  much  spare  time,  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  spare  money:  society  has  no  claims 
upon  our  leisure,  and  wecan  only  benefitourpoorer 
neighbours  in  this  way.  The  purchase  of  these 
things  is  a  mere  trifle ;  the  forming  and  making 
them  up  of  some  value :  they  are  plain  bumble 
materials,  suitable  to  the  station  of  the  wearers, 
by  whom  most  of  them  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  my  own  servant.  The  children 
take  them  to^  school ;  which,  as  being  kept  by  a 
very  worthy  widow  and  her  daughter,  I  would 
not  deprive  of  one  scholar  by  any  instruction 
we  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give.  All  is 
brought  home  to  us,  and  afterwards  distributed, 
according  as  their  necessities  require." 
•   "  What  a  small  part  can  I  take  in  this  bene- 
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volent  task !"  said  Mrs*  Manners.  '^  I  can  make 
no  ejirertion,  no  sacrifice ;  I  can  only  give  what 
has  been  given  to  me,  and  of  which  I  cannot  feel 
the  want.  Will  you  permit  me  to  leave  ray  purse 
with  you  ?  it  will  extend  your  purchases  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  therefore  in  itself  it  is  good ;  but 
/  shall  suffer  no  deprivation,  therefore  there  is  no 
good  in  my  giving  it."  •  Olivia  looked  upon  her 
with  eyes  suffused  with  the  emotions  of  admira« 
tion  and  love. 

Mrs.  Granville  took  the  purse,  saying,  ^'  Its 
contents  shall  do  all  the  good  they  are  capable 
of  producing :  many  a  blessing,  many  a  prayer 
shall  arise  from  the  oppressed  heart,  from  the 
bed  of  sickness,  upon  the  hand  which  is  thus 
stretched  out  tosoothe  and  to  save.  The  purse 
I  will  take  for  my  own  alms;  I  am  a  mendicant 
for  love,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  a  relic  of  one 
•for  whose  affection  I  presume  to  hope.  But 
do  not,  dear  madam,  undervalue  your  benevo- 
lence; if  we  exert  the  means,  of  whatever  na- 
ture they  may  be,  whether  gifts,  or  protection,  or 
.alms,  or  labour,  in  the  service  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, accordingly  as  we  have  received,  so  will 
our  endeavours  be  accepted." 

'<  I.  will  order  the  carriage  round  to  Wood- 
field,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  drawing  off. her  shawl. 
^'  I  cannot  leave  here  to  go  to  Seymour-rHall  to- 
day.'^ 

"  You  were  going  there,  my  dear  Mrs.  Man- 
netsV*  asked  Mrs.  Granville;  '^  a  visit  of  kindness, 
though  perhaps  not -one  of  pleasure.  Now  then 
pardon  mcy  madam,  but  you  have  it  in  yojur  power 
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to  perfonn  a  beoevplent  action^  bj  making  a 
f  aorifice ;  you  give  to  the  wants  of  another  what 
ia  dearer  to  you  than  money, — ^your  time,  your 
pleasure,  your  enjoyment.  Most  grateful  to  us 
would  be  your  company;  but,  though  sensible  of 
its  charm,  we  will  resign  it  to  the  forlorn  and 
insulated  state  of  Lady  Seymour^  and  beg  you 
will  persevere  in  your  first  kind  intention  towards 
her." 

**  I  will,''  she  sweetly  replied ;  ^'  and  I  know  I 
shall  afford  her  ladyship  as  much  enjoyment  in 
listening  to  her  miseries  as  you  will  have  in  al- 
leviating those  of  others ;  so  I  leave  youa  mar^r 
to  your  good  suggestions  and  my  own  wishes ; 
but  to  repay  myself,  I  will  dine  with  you  on  my 
return,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  day  her& 
Observe,  I  am  almost  a  Brahmin  at  the  taUe ;  and 
be  so  good  as  to  send  up  to  Woodfield  to  request 
a  servant  from  thence  may  inform  Mrs.  St. 
John  that  I  may  be  found  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bonville 
upon  Ashhurst«green,  if  he  will  ask  for  me,  and 
escort  me  home,  to  make  my  peace  for  this  act 
of  vagrancy.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Granville, adieu, Olivia, 
tiU  three!" 

''  Happy,  happy  being!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville,  as  her  carriage  bore  her  away.  '^  With  feel- 
ings so  vivid,  and  a  heart  so  kind,  her  station  is 
-a  grace,  and  her  fortune  indeed  a  blessing." 

Recent  circumstances  at  the  Hall  gave  added 
effect  to  the  sacrifice.  A  letter  had  arrived  that 
morning  from  Sir  Charles,  requesting  the  first 
service  of  plate  might  be  sent  to  London,  where 
he  was  going  to  reside.  Though  it  had  never  been 
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used  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  never 
likely  to  be  required  by  Lady  Seymour,  the  order 
gave  deep  offence,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  other  deprivations ;  but  as 
^rs.  Mannen  could  only  offer  the  same  co^solar 
dons,  and  recommend  the  same  conciliatory  mea^ 
.sures  with.  Sir  Charles  she  before  bad'  done,  she 
uow  could  but  listen  in  silence;  whilst  her  eye 
followed  the  finger  of  her  watch  till  it  reached 
^alf  past  two.  At  length  relieved,  the  quiet  of 
her  carriage  was  its  greatest  luxury.  '^  Drive 
fast,^  said  she ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
put  down  at  the  tree-shaded  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Granville.  Baby-linen  had  disappeared,  and  a 
nicely  covered  table  was  soon  prepared. 

''  We  want  a  chaplain/'  said  Mrs.  Granville^ 
as  they  took  their  places. 

"  We  want  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Manners, "  but 
that  those  discontented  spirits  who  possess  all 
things,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  any  things 
should  witness  our  enjoyments ;  however,  we  will 
forget  there  are  such  in  the  world !" 

Mrs.  Granville's  room,  though  low,  was  large 
in  extent  and  airy,  bat  it  was  her  only  one.  Olivia 
had  covered  the  dessert  table  at  its  upper  end  with 
fruit  and  fresh  gathered  flowers,  to  which  the 
small  party  removed  immediately  after  dinner;  all 
the  appendages  of  which  were  instantaneously 
removed.  **  Mjrs.  Bonville  is  my  wine-merchant, 
.and  the  gardens^  at  Woodfield  are  her  vineyard." 
.    ''  The  vine-covered  hills  of  Madeira,"  said  Mrs. 

9i 
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Mannersi  "  do  not  present  brighter  or  richer 
beverage;  but  all  is  delightful,  and  most  of  rH 
ihe  elevated  mind  tliat  raises  them  to  it^  own 
standard  of  dignity.  I  only  want  the^  fames  with  a 
stroke  of  their  wands  to  remove  Ashhurst-greea 
to  Camberland,  and  if  Woodfield  and  Green 
Hayes  were  not  spells  above  my  art,  it  might  be 
done;  but  now,  Mrs.  Grativille,  and  Miss  De- 
lancey,  you  are  laid  under  an  obligation,  bouml 
in  honour  to  return  my  visit :  when  we  have  been 
in  Northamptonshire  I  shall  certainly  way-lay  yon 
both  in  my  road  home.  This  little  Harry  Bed- 
ford shall  be  of  some  use  now  he  is  come;  and 
what  can  a  mamma  and  a  grandmamma  desire 
more  to  engage  their  time  and  affections  thaD 
such  a  boy  ?*' 

The  evening  was  advancing  when  Edgar  ar- 
rived, his  expressive  features  glowing  with  intel- 
ligence, yet  with  a  tempered  shade  of  feeling  that 
appeared  to  control  some  predominant  conscioos- 
tiess. 

"  Why  so  late,  Bonville  ?**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Manners,"  and  why  so  handsome T  continued 
she,  as  her  eye  met  the  radiance  of  his.  "  Bat 
you  must  tell  me  as  we  go  home.  Good'  uight, 
my  dear  hostess ;  keep  in  mind  your  engage- 
ment." 

'*  It  is  too  late,  I  fear,'*  said  Edgar  to  Mrs. 
Granville,  "  for  vou  and  Olivia  to  visit  WoodfieW 
to-night ;  my  mother's  happiest  hours  are  incom- 
plete without  your  participation,  and  she  desires 
to  see  you  early  in  the  morning,*' 
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«'  We  will  ensure  it,"  said  Mrs.  Granville^  ^'  by 
going  to-night.  .We  have  no  fears  where  there 
is  nothing  to  alarm.". 

^*  And  now^^  asked  Mrs«  Manners,  soon  as  they 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  ''  what,  have  been 
the  events  of  the  day  ?  f or  a  day's  absence,  may 
make  an  iipportant  chaqge  in  the.  affairs  of  the 
world.  Fanny  cannot  have  discovered  any  new 
beauties  in  her  boy,  or  Mr.  St.  John  m  his  Fanny .^ 
"  No !  but  their  happiness  has  had  an  increase 
since  the  morning ;  but  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns my  mother^s  boy  than  any  other,  for  whom 
Lord  Fitz-Erin^s  friendship  has  been  evinced  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner." 

*^  Knowing  the  noble  nature  of  his  lordship, 
and  the  worth  of  the  object  he  favours,"  said 
Mrs.  Manners,  '^  my  expectations  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  result ;  but  f  will  restrain  my  in- 
quiries till  we  reach  home,  for  I  know  you  would 
j'ath^r  another  should  be  the  herald  of  your  de- 
servings  than  yourself.     What  a  beautiful  night 
is  thi:^,  Bonville !  See  how  the  stars  appear  to  rise 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  they  are  re- 
.Hejcted  fj:om  the  sky  above;  and  how  fine  the 
shadows  of  those  old  trees,  and  the  lengthened 
lines  of  moonlight  upon  the  meadows.    What  a 
.soft  and  lovely  light  it  is !  what  is  lost  in  distinct- 
ness is  gained  in  interest;   every  little  shaded 
cornier  becomes  a  deep  recess,  that  the  fancy 
,  deepens;  and  the  outline  of  every.hill  and  object 
is,  more  strongly  delineated  upon  the  clear  deep 
blue  of  the.  sky,  as  are  the  clustered  chimneys  oiF 
Green  Hayes,  appearing  like  turrets  of  different 
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heights  and  magDitude.  Objects  of  such  kind  re* 
ceive  added  beauty  *  on  such"  a  night  as  this ;' 
but  I  never  saw  the  effect  so  fine  elsewhere  as  at 
Hardwick  in  DerbysUpe,  one  of  the  mmf  fine 
teats  dftfieDoke  of  Itev^NiBhire.  The  high  p«» 
rapet  chat  svftTDonds  the  flat  roof  is  formed  by 
the  initials  of  Elisabeth  Sfarewsbmy,  a  woman 
who  has  not  left  the  art  of  managing  husbands 
t>ehind  her.  Those  colossal  letters  are  surmounted 
%y  a  coronet  in  substantial  stone^work ;  but  at 
the  height  they  are  seen  from  below,  appear  ex* 
quisitely  light  and  graceful ;  a  sort  of  aerial  lace- 
work,  not  of  fairies,  but  the  sport  of  giants,  and 
which  form  a  beautiful  intermediate  Une,  betwixt 
the  massy  masonry  below  and  the  starry  canopy 
above* 

The  carriage  now  entered  the  avenue ;  the  sky 
and  stars  disappeared,  excepting  where  they  oc- 
casionally darted  their  bright  radiance  through 
the  quivering  leaves  of  the  high-arched  foliage ; 
but  the  moonbeams  shone  betwixt  the  sylvan 
columns,  and  dispersed  the  darkness  of  the  long 
extended  colonnade  through  which  they  drove, 
'multiplying  them  in  shadow,  till  the  whole  ap» 
peared  a  crowd  of  lofty  and  majestic  pillars. 

«<  We  have  nothing  so  fine  in  these  days,'*  said 
'Mrs.  Manners,  whom  feelings  of  admiration  had 
interrupted ;  '^  the  pleasure  of  the  expanding  park 
IS  not  to  be  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
approach.  I  respect  the  taste  that  has  preserved 
ihis  noble  avenue;  long  may  it  be  spared  the 
demolishing  axe!  I  must  not  be  laughed  at, 
iJonville ;  you  know  Mr.  Manners .  gives  my 
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romance  both  latitude  and  longitude ;  bat  I 
never  see  a  tree  cat  down  that  I  do  not  fancy  I 
hear  the  groans  of  the  Hamadryades ;  whose  ex* 
istence,  according  to  the  heathen  mythology,  is 
united  with  the  trees  pecaliar  to  them.^ 

^  The  echo  of  the  woodman's  stroke,''  said 
Edgar,  '^  might  appear  to  the  fancifol  the  la* 
mentation  of  some  supernatural  being  connected 
with  the  sylvan  haunts ;  and  not  many  of  the 
pagan  superstitions  had  so  accountable  an 
origin :  but  I  remember  a  remark  made  long 
ago  at  Woodfieldy  that  a  mind  like  yours  had  the 
power  of  the  philosopher's  stone, — it  turned  all 
it  touched  into  gold." 

^*  If  you  mean  by  that,- dear  Edgar,  to  say  that 
I  am  disposed  to  ex^act  all  the  pleasure  from  all 
the  good  that  is  opened  before  me,  I  certainlj 
possess  a  power  beyond  the  transmutation  of 
matter  into  a  richer  metal— that  of  matter  into 
spirit,  which  gold  cannot  buy.** 

They  now  left  the  avenue  behind,  and  entered 
the  court-yard  in  the  full  splendour  of  moon- 
light, heightened  in  effect  by  emerging  from 
the  shadowy  avenue.  They  were  there  met  by 
Mr.  Manners,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John,  with 
the  most  affectionate  welcomes. 

**  Ah  r  said  Mrs.  Manners,  ''  half  our  plea- 
sures are  purchased  by  their  deprivations ;  such 
a  reception  would  more  than  recompense  a 
longer  absence.   But  now  for  Lord  Fitz*£rin.'' 

When  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
St-.  John  presented  the  letters  that  had  been  sent 
from  Woodfield,  with  all  the  fond  pride  of  a 
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sister.  An  envelope  from  Dr.  M.,  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  inclqsed  one  from 
the  Bishop  of         ,  addressed  to  him.     • 


4  i     • 


''  Revebend  Sm, 

*^  I  request  your  attestation  of  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Bonville,  of  your  col- 
lege ;  whether  they  be  such  as  will  sanction  my 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Earl  Fit2s-£rin, 
that  have  this  day  been  transmitted  to  me  by  a 
letter  from  bis  lordship.  The  young  man,  who 
is  the  object  of  this  special  mark  of  favour,  is 
not  yet  by  age  ordainable ;  but,  as  the  power 
rests  witli  me,  and  I  have  a  precedent  upon 
record*,  I  only  wait  your  representation  be- 
fore I  see  him,  and  comply  ^ith  his  lordship's 
earnest  desire,  that  he  should, be  qualified  for 
a  living  now  vacant  in  his  lordship^s  disposal. 
In  times  like  the  present,  when  infidelity  and 
libertinism  in  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
A^gl^g^nce  and  immorality  in  practice  on-  the 
other,  seek  to  undermine  or  set  at  nought  our 
holy  religion,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
sanctity,  piety,  and  learning,  of  those  who  step 
forward  early  to  become  its  champions.    This 

*  The  Reverend  George  Bull,  Bishop  of  St.  Daticl*«,  was 
ordained  at  the  age  of  tweuty-one  deacon  and  priest,  in  the 
tame  day,  -by  Dr.  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Oxfonl.  He  waa  as 
much  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  piety  as  he  was  by 
his  early  and  subsequent  elevation.  After  having  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  most  active  bene* 
volence  and  apostolic  virtue,  he  was  raised  to  the  See  of  St. 
David's,  in  the  13th  of  Queen  Anne, 
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consideration  alone  could  influence  my  com* 
pliance  with  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  proposition,  which 
only  waits  your  co-operation. 

**  I  am.  Reverend  Sir,  yours^  with  respect  and 
sincerity, 

'^  N.  B.  If  the  successful  candidate  at  the  last 
commencement  for  the  Norrisian  prize  be  the 
same  Mr.  Bonvillci  it  will  support  the  applica- 
tion of  his  noble  patron.  Its  pages  contain 
the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity;  and  its  argu- 
ments, I  think,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  doubt- 
ing mind  with  conviction,  and  awaken  the  care^ 
less  one  to  serious  reflection.^ 

In  the  envelope  was  written  by  Dr.  M. 

• 

"  My  dear  young  Friend, 

'^  I  have  inclosed  the  Bishop  of  B.'s  letter  to 

me,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  any  further 

conimunication  with  him  or  Lord  Fitz-Erin.    I 

answered    his   reverend  lordship  immediately ; 

and  I  hope  I  soon  shall  have  to  congratulate 

you  upon  the  result.     In  a  world  full  of  crooked 

paths  that  lead  to  error,  and  flowery  ones  that 

lure  to  destruction,  you  have  chosen  those  of 

wisdom  ;  and  pleasantness  and  peace  attend  her 

footsteps !  I 

**  Yours  faithfully, 

"  F.  M.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Gitot  me  in  this  world  knoi^edge  of  thy  truth. 

St.  Chrtsostom. 

A  LBTTBR  on  the  ensuing  day,  from  the 
bishop's  secretarji  announced  his  lordship's  de- 
sire that  Mr.  BoRville  should  attend  at  his  epi- 
scopal palace  for  examination. 

To  a  being  so  truly  modest  as  E^gar  Bon- 
ville  this  premature  advance  towards  his  holy 
profession  excited  a  most  serious  and  awful 
feeling;  but,  in  the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  he 
submitted  himself  unto  those  in  whose  hands 
•judgiaenl  rested ;  uad,  above  all,  he  committed 
hiinsdf  to  Him,  who^  in  knowing  the  heart,  will 
give  his  holy  spirit  to  those  who  devoutly  and 
sincerdy  seek  it.  There  is  not  a  more  important 
delegacy  committed  to  man  than  the  appointing 
and  presenting  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  one  who, 
not  only  by  his  preaching  but  by  his  living,  must 
set  forth  and  show  God's  holy  will.  Of  this  great 
responsibility  Lord  Fite*£rin  was  at  all  times 
deeply  impressed ;  and  in  him  no  temporal  ooo- 
siderations  could  induce  any  obliquity  in  its 
execution.  As  far  as  one  human  being  could,  by 
careful  observance,  know  another,  he  was  as- 
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sured  he  might  rely  upon  the  yoath  whom  ^*  hft 
delighted  to  honour/'  He  stood  as  high  apon 
the  forms  of  the  school  as  his  university  required, 
and  he  had  no  part  of  his  Ufe  to  live  baek  agais^ 
no  errors  to  retract,  and,  in  the  race  of  purity 
and  virtue,  no  time  to  redeem.  His  lordship  felt 
a  conviction  that  what  he  had  written  to  the 
bishop  he  would  in  nowise  onwrite ;  ''  that  the 
youthful  candidate  was  a  scholar '  ripe,'  if  not 
*  rare ; '  his  principles  conscientiously  orthodox, 
and  his  morals  unspotted  by  the  world." 

The  Earl  of  Fitz-Erin  and  family  were  then 
residing  in  Northamptonshire,  at  an  estate  left 
by  the  Countess  of  C.  to  her  beloved  daughter, 
and  which  bad  been  her  own  favourite  abode : 
there,  surrounded  by  so  many  memorials  of  her 
honoured  parent,  she  passed  the  period  of 
privacy  and  seclusion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  proceeded  there,  after 
Imving  staid  their  allotted  time  at  Green  Hayes, 
^nd  departed  deeply  impressed  with  the  hap«> 
piness  they  had  participated  in  at  Woodfield, 
cmd  under  the  more  bumble  roof  of  Mrs.  Gran* 
vitle^s  cottage.  At  the  same  time,  partly  com«> 
panion  of  their  way,  Edgar  Bonville  commenced 
his  journey  to  Bishop's  Vale ;  where  he  was.  re- 
ceived by  his  loidship^s  domestic  chaplain,  with 
kind  assurances  that  his  arrival  had  been  anti- 
cipated. 

'^  Cofiee  is  just  sent  into  the  drawing-room," 
said  Mr.  Stainmore,  **  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac 
company  jon ;  first  informing  you  that  the  lady 
who  presides  at  the  tea-table  is  Miss  Hilton,  sister 
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to  the  bishop,  one  of  the  very  best  of  women,  and 
most  devoted  of  sisters ;  I  will  lead  the  way.** 
.  Edgar  followed,  and  entered  a  handsome 
room,  in  which  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  assembled,  and  which,  though  called  the 
drawing-room,  was  also  a  library.  Books  and 
pictures  covered  the  walls,  and  the  large  arm 
chairs,  sofas,  and  tables*,  that  were  placed 
indiscriminately  around,  seemed  to  banish  cere- 
mony, and  invite  every  one  to  feel  at  ease.  The 
company  were  formed  into  little  parties,  to  which 
the  lady  presiding  at  the  tea-table  sent  cofTee 
around. 

c  Mr.  Stainmore  led  Edgar  up  to  his  lordship, 
a  fine  venerable  man;  who  received  him '  very 
graciously,  and  desired  Mr*  Stainmore  would 
introduce  him  to  Miss  Hilton  and  his  friends. 
Though  who  or  what  Edgar  was,  was  unknown 
to  the  company,  his  personal  attractions  secured 
their  immediate  approbation.  Though  all  were 
distinguished  by  worth  and  talent,  they  were  not 
of  such  high  fashion,  or  of  such. assumed. im- 
portance, as  just  to  raise  their  eyes  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  drop  them  instantly,  and  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  he,  to  whom  they  had  been 
introduced,  possessed  one,  or  was  the  friend  and 
^visitor  of  their  host  equally  with  themselves; 
understanding  that  nice  point  in  good  breeding, 
that  to  neglect  any  one  of  the  company,  or  to 
be  solicitous  to  please  one  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  is  not  more  an  aflront  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  offered  than  to  the  principal  of  the 
house  himself. 
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Miss  Hilton  ordered  a  chair  to  be  placed 
nigh  the  bishop  for  the  young  stranger,  and 
said — "  Mr.  Bonville,  will  you  join  my  brother 
in  his  coffee,  ox  take  tea  with  me  r" 

"  Oh  r  said  his  lordship  facetiously,  "  he  will 
answer  as  my  brother  of  Bath  and  Wells  was 
said  to  do  to  King  James,  by  which  the  two  Sees 
became  one,  *  both,  my  liege/  " 

There  was  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  manner 
in  the  reverend  prelate  that  won  Edgar's  regard, 
and  banished  those  feelings  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  visit,  and  being  an  entire  stranger, 
would  naturally  excite.  When  he  looked  upon 
Misd  Hilton,  he  was  well  assured  she  was  "  the 
most  devoted  of  sisters  ;^  and  believed  she  was 
a  good  woman.  Her  eye  seemed  to  repose  upon 
the  form  of  her  brother,  and  her  ear  to  take  in 
every  word  he  spoke ;  whilst  he  appeared  to  in- 
cline to  her  with  the  fohdest  affection.  She  was 
just  above  a  little  woman,  but  could  hot  be 
called  tall ;  her  lively  eye  bespoke  a  cheerful 
nature,  and  her  prompt  attentions  a  kind  one. 
She  was  dressed  in  black  silk  ;  for,  in  all  things, 
she  appeared  to  appertain  to  the  bishop.-  The 
mode  of  her  dress  was  in  the  style  of  her  youth : 
her  clear  muslin  apron,  and  handkerchief  of  the 
same  material  crossed  over  her  gown,  the  sleeve 
of  which,  just  turning  the  elbow,  was  finished  by 
a  narrow  muslin  ruffle,  to  which  her  soft  gray 
Icfather  mitts  reached ;  and  her  light  hair,  which 
was  dashed  with  powder,  appearing  a  little  in 
front  of  her  nicely  bordered  cap,  presented  the 
lady  of "  forty  years  ago/' 
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After  the  tea*tab]e  was  removed^  she  took  a 
seat  near  her  last-entered  visitor,  and  spoke  of 
those  familiar  topics  that  usually  introduce 
strangers  to  each  other ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  engaged  in  conversation,  ex- 
amining pictures,  or  selecting  books. 

^'  Every  one/'  said  Miss  Hilton,  ''  is  at  liberty 
to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way  here;  we 
do  not  introduce  cards,  because,  as  we  scarcely 
are  ever  without  company,  the  practice  would 
become  too  frequent.  One  cribbage  table  is  al- 
lowed, but  its  certain  appendage  is  myself;  and, 
I  assure  yon,  if  youth,  beauty,  and  fortune^  were 
in  my  possession,  my  hand  could  not  be  more 
earnestly  desired  in  marriage  than  it  is  in  crib- 
bage.** 

'*  To  the  one,"  said  Edgar,  <'  I  should  not 
presume  to  aspire ;  but  the  other  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  secure.^  ^ 

**  I  am  yours  then,  sir,  for  the  present,**  she 
smilingly  replied  ;  **  for,  I  asstire  you,  I  have  as 
many  suitors  in  the  palace  as  had  my  namesake 
Penelope.'" 

After  having  played  a  few  games  for  the  honour 
of  conquest  alone,Miss  Hilton  arose,  aiid  said,"  lu 
half  an  ^our  we  go  into  the  chapel.  My  brother  has 
already  left  the  room.  In  the  morning  we  meet 
at  nine,  and  have  praj'ers  in  the  breakfast-room. 
The  bishop  devotes  the  forenoon  to  business; 
and  is  always  ready  to  receive  any  application  to 
himself  made  through  Mr.  Stainipore.  From 
eleven  till  two  we  ride,  or  walk,  or  garden,  or  do 
what  we  please :  at  three  we  dine ;  take  tea  at 
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six ;  sup  at  nine,  and  retire  at  eleven.  Now,  sir, 
I  have  initiated  you  .into  our  family  economics; 
I  hope  yon-  will  feel  at  bome.*^ 

A  few  miaates  before  the  finger  of  the  time- 
piece marked  eight,  Miss  Hilton  arose,  and  was 
joined  by  the  company,  who  attended  her  across 
the  gs^lery  to  tlie  chapel ;  an  apartment  in  the 
palace  oooseonited  and  fitted  up  for  divine  service; 
At  its  entrance  an  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and 
in  a  long  pnrple  coat,  was  standing. 

'^ Are  fiJl  the  family  here,  Jonathan  f*  asked 
Miss  Hilton. 

The  old  man  bowed,  and  said*-''  Yes,  madam,*' 
waiting  till  they  had  entered ;  and  then  falfilliog 
his  assertion. 

Mr.  Stainmore  was  in  the  desk,  and  the  bishop 
alone  in  his  own  pew ;  from  whence  he  gave  the 
blessing  at  the  end  of  the  service.  The  company 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  drawing-room, 
before  ihey  adjonmed  to  sapper,  which  was  in  an 
adjoining  apartment. 

Hiongh  the  board  was  well  sopplied,  it  ap- 
peared more  an  inducement  for ^11  present  to  meet 
in  eocial  converse  than  to-  enjoy  what  was  pro- 
vided. His  lordship  was  very  abstemious ;  but 
so  hospitably  pressed  the  participation  of  others, 
that  in  this  instance  alone  his^  example  and  pve«- 
cept  were  at  variance. 

Mr.  Stainmore  and  Bdgar  were  first  in  the 
breakfast-room ;  and  so  much  earlier  than  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  that  they  had  time  for  ^  conversa- 
tion! which  greatly  interested  the  latter. 
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''Are  you  not  pleased  wiih  Miss  Hilton f' 
asked  Mr.  Staiamore. 

*'  I  am  pleased  with  all  I  aae  and  bear,"  said 
Edgar ;  ''  but  nothing  more  so  than  the  evident 
affsction  that  subsists  between  the  brother  and 
sister.'' 

''  It  does  not  rely  on  words,  bat  it  gleaou  in  the 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  reigns,''  said  Mr.  Staiamore, 
"'  in  the  throb  of  the  heart*.'  Perhaps  you  never 
heard  the  nature  of  that  tie  which  binds  them  so 
fondly  towards  each  other.  It  is  well  known,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  bishop's  life,  that  when  a  young 
man,  and  only  curate  in  a  small  village,  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  a  lady  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  himself,  and  whom  he  believed  to 
be  truly  devoted  to  him.  His  income  was  small, 
but  his  trust  in  Heaven  great ;  and  he  believed, 
that,  with  the  moderation  and  economy  they 
should  mutually  practise,  affection  would  com- 
pensate for  every  deficiency.  I  believe  a  more 
ardent  and  sincere  attachment  was  never  felt  by 
man  for  woman;  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
it  was  reciprocal.  After  he  had  fitted  up  his 
'  modest  mansion,'  and  surrounded  it  with  garden 
flowers,  and  shrubs  that  '  would  grow  tall ;'  after 
she  had  assented  to  the  day  he  fixed  to  make  her 
the  mistress  of  his  house,  who  had  long  been  so 

*  It  ne'er  wm  apparell'd  by  art. 
On  words  it  did  never  rely ; 
Bdt  it  reign*d  in  the  throb  of  his  heart — 
ft  gleamM  in  the  glance  of  his  eye. 

H.  Mackbvzx£. 
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of  his  hearty  he  received  a  letter  from  her^  stating, 
that  upon  more  mature  and  prudent  coDsideration, 
she  thought  it  was  acting  with  justice  to  each  to 
dissolve  the  engagement ;  that  she  could  not  be 
so  cruel  as  to  involve  him  in  additional  expenses 
on  her  account ;  and  hoped  he  would  find  some 
woman,  who,  by  possessing  a  fortune  herself, 
might  remedy  the  want  of  it  in  him.  This  was 
a  blow  that  levelled  the  fair  structure  of  his  hap-> 
piness  to  the  earth ;  his  garden  and  his .  heart 
became  a  desert.  Miss  Hilton  was  then  very 
advantageously  and  agreeably  settled  in  life.; 
companion  to  a  lady  of  good  fortune  and  ami*- 
able  disposition :  but  the  desolated  situation  of 
her  brother  outweighed  every  selfish  consider^ 
ation.  She  hastened  '  to  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb;'  shorn  to  the  quick.  By  the 
devotion,  the  judicious  and  tender  treatment  she 
adopted,  Mr.  Hilton  was  redeemed  from  grief 
and  mental  suffering :  be  recovered  himself,  and 
lived  to  say — *  No  love  was  like  a  sister's  teve !' 
The  lady  very  soon  after  evinced  the  motive  of 
her  inconstancy,  by  marrying  a  man  of  reputed 
wealth,  who  is  since  dead,  leaving  her  with  a 
large  family  and  very  small  income.  The  pre^ 
sent  situation  of  the  bishop  must  be  a  sufficient 
punishment  even  for  her  perfidy.  Miss  Hilton 
had  subsequently  several  very  advantageous  of- 
fei:8  that  she  has  uniformly  declined,  being  wholly 
devoted  to  her  brother;  who  declared  to  her 
many  years  ago  his  determined  celibacy.  I 
know,  for  I  have  been  the  indirect  agent,  that  he 
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u  a  greriit  friend  to  the  soo^  of  that  na^ppy 
woman,  who  at  one  time  was  such  an  enemy  to 
his  peace/* 

*^  What  an  affecting  relation  T*  said  Edgar* 
'^  Love  is  often  the  jest  of  the  witling ;  but,  in 
snob  a  case  as  this,  it  is  an  awfhl  yisitation-of  the 
•onl." 

^  Ves^**  said  Mr.  Stainmofe,  ^^  fools  laagh  at 
that  for  which  sages  have  died.  The  old  h»> 
chelor  and  old  maid  of  this  house  are  elevated 
beings*--jn  mmd  as  in  sitnation^  Religion,  tinw, 
and  that  native  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  that 
wonid  have  made  the  cerate's  home  a  paradise 
with  a  woman  who  deserved  him,  contributed  to 
the  restoration  df  his  tranquillity ;  and  he  is  now 
happy  in  his  virtues,  bis  sovereign's  approbation, 
his  sister's  love,  and  his  people's  regard." 

The  examination,  which  Edgar  passed  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Stainmore,  and 
honour  to  himself,  was  reported  to  the  bishop. 
At  his  lordriiip's  injunction  it  had  been'Stncdy 
scrutinizing;  and  in  every  respect,  botii  doc- 
trinal and  scholastic,  it  afforded  'perfect  ap* 
probation.  Mr.  Stainraore  introduced  him  to 
the  bishop's  study,  with  the  fullest  convictiott 
and  testimony  of  hi^  coaapetence  and  qualifica- 
tions. . 

In  conaeqoence  of  a  dispensation  from  tktt 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  was  ordained  at 
the  parish  church  of  Bishop's  Vale  deaoon  and 
priest  in  one  day. 

And  now,''  said  the  Reverend  Pielate,  ^ht 
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me  impi^ss  upon  jour  mind  how  much  will  be 
expected  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  ' 
which  you  enter  the  holy  ministry ;  at  all  times  a 
most  serious  responsibilityji  for  which  solid  learn- 
ingy  sincere  piety,  and  a  most  humble,  but  earnest 
assurance  of  being  called  to  do  the  work  of  God. 
can  alon^  acquit  jou.,  In  pc^Qi^  gf  jefi^rsj  you 
have  en te):ed^ prematurely  upon  thjs  great  work; 
'^%  I  .dp  no^do^bt  your  sincere  inteht|oi)s^ to 
fulfil  its  duties ;  rm^mbering.  afif^y^  tx>  se^t  Him 
before  your  eyes  w:ho  knows,  tj^e  hearts  and  the 
secret  thoughts  of  men.  In  the  words  of  St. 
Paul*  to  TiEijOthy,,  I  will  f^y— '  Let  no  ipan 
despise  thy  youth;  but  be  unto  ,l,beu^  an^ea^- 
ample  in  .word^  in  conversation,  iaiuv,^,  in  ^pij^f, 
10  faith,  and  ia  purity,'  For  it  will  h^expf^^t^^l 
tha%  your  life  and  conversation  will  justjfy^h^ 
dispensation  of  the  right  reverend  head  of  c^|e 
church)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :..  you 
must  also  conduct  yourself  in  all  things  soyfthi^t 
no  reflection  shall  rj^st  upon  that  expellee t  no- 
bleman who  has  placed  you  upon  this ,  high 
ground,  and  given  you  so  fair  an  heritage ;  last, 
«n4  t^Bst,  excepting  the  sacred  office  I  hold,  let 
it  not  be  said,  tbdt  under  the  influence  of  spiritual 
power,  or  tetnporal  rank,  I  advanced  one  to  the 
sacred  ofiice  who  was  unprepared  in  I^eart, 
tbjougb  qualified  by  learning/' 

^^  In  all  things,^  said  the  young  aspirant,  '^  I 
will  endeavour  so  to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  s^o  to 
act,  as  becomes  one  whom  your  lordfhip  has 
taoctioned." 

a 

^'  May  God  Almighty  bless  you  !^  said  hb 
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lorAsMp;  '''and  mAnt  yon  With  tite  gl«b6 ^f  Mb 
faaly  Spirit,  to  eMble  y<ni  H>  iMetid  tb«  fiv^  <yf 
the  unrighteousy  to  awaked  the  negligent,  and 
to  inform  \ht  ighx>tafit,  acconit&g  to  his  h()ly 
word  r 
£dgtir  ho'dfreA  ih  ^ileni;e,  tod  Yettred. 
"  On  ihh  day,?  said  Mt.  Stakun^^a,  ^'  ou^ 
company  wili  lie  Btationary.    No  Me  4e{ilMs 
from  hens  6r  arritts  n|><)n  the  sabbath.    It  is 
rety  seldom  fai^  lordship  h  widioat  Iriettda  m  l^ 
house ;  and,  as  it  is  knoim  that  he  desinss  «veiy 
clergyman  upon  travel  through  l^&hop's  Vale, 
either  of  his  own  diocese  or  of  others,  should 
re^t  and  refresh  here,  he  is  personally  known  to 
ib^st  of  them.    Here  are  always  preparatioas 
Made  for  visitors,  in  the  handsome  plain  wny 
ybu  have  witnessed ;  and  twice  in  the   week 
^ife  poor  ate  allowed  to  come,  and  receive  from 
'the  almoner,  the  old  man  whom  you  saw  yester- 
night at  the  door  of  the  chapd,  the  ample  re- 
ittiaibs  of  the  provisions  of  die  house/' 
'    "*  It  ri  priKnitiv^  bospitalitgr,^  said  Bdgar)  ^  it 
is  princely  mfinificence  V* 

On  the  followmg  tnormng  £dgar  Betiviiie 
depatHed,  after  haviag  received  from  the  bidiop 
ifie  pretientation  of  >Iot^ry>  which  had  been 
vested  in  htb  hands  by  Lett!  Fit:fiwEriu% 

At  parting.  Miss  Hikon  expressed  the  pteatattre 
^he  ehotrld  have  in  sCesng  him  again  at  Sidhbp's 
Vale. 

And  iris  lordship  <said^^  Your  vooming  a| 
will  be  a  proof,  sir,  that  its  inhabitants 
"able  to  jouu^ou  have  feiscwed  yourself  a  Wei- 
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oonK  At  any  future  period ;  in  th^  journey  of 
life  I  hope  we  ejjtiaU  meet  again:  yoan  b  cott- 
mencingy  ours  is  drawing  toward  its  close. 
May  the  same  Spirit  guide  the  beginniog  atid 
the  end  1" 

Mr.  Stainmore  rode  a  few  milefl  on  tbe  way 

witii .  Edgar  ^  aad  asstured  him  thai  the  bishop 

had  expressed  great  satiafactioti  fiom  tbe  resuk 

of  haa  viait.    **  Aad  I  hope^^  sir,  thaA^  in  yonar 

future  life  y^  will  justify  hia:coilfidencey  aa  did 

that .  excellent  mao^  whose  ordiMtidai  hy  tte 

Biflliop  of  Oxford^  «t  the  age  of  tiTenty'-ooa, 

afford  him  a  precedent.    In  gbodness,  if  not  in 

greatness^  may  you  tread  in  tbs  steps*  of  Dr. 

Geolr^e  JSull,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  r 

The  letter  Edgar  had  despatched  ia  Woodfidd 
ihe  day  after  his  anival  at  Bishop's  Vale  was  so 
aacisfactory,  that  bis  family  Irndjao  other  aazsely 
oa  his  account  than  to  receive  him  safe  aod  wdj. 
On  his  return  he  found  two  letters  awaitiag  hia^ 
tiue  one  directed  by  a  hand  unknown,  the  oiCher, 
oh  sight,  faos£  welcoqae !  Ihe  writing  of  BeAford, 
i^  poat-BMtfk  "^  PortsmDntk." 

Those  wha  at  the  saaie  period  have  ireoeiaed 
otters  of  diderent  de^ees  of  exciteoEient)  wiH 
roow  why  they  fit«t  opened  the  one  nacut 
Eidi^fiereni  ito  tbeir  feelinga ;  wiU  know  tiut 
soret  aad  uoapeakaUe- pleasure  tlmt  arises  frota 
saerying  the  one  most  dear  to  dwell  ofion 
0  .}>erusal,  auaintemtpted  by  the  daims  of 
K^  oliher.  Yet  the  bosom  of  £dgar  BoDirille 
o3    a  soil  in  which  the  aeeds  of  eveijr  Jdnd  «B> 

b2 
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fection  of  the  human  heart  took  root  and  ex- 
panded, whether  thrown  in  by  the  hand  of  simple 
honest  feelings,  or  by  the  high-wrought  sensa- 
tions of  more  refined  natures.  The  letter  that 
was  first  read  was  from  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
steward  at  Derwent-water  Priory.  Adverting  to 
the  conversation  that  had  passed  with  Mr.  Bon- 
villei  when  he  had  the  pleasure  to  accompaDj 
him  on  his  way  from  Cumberland,  expressive  of 
his  desire  to  be  informed  when  the  widow  of 
Shepherd's  Flat  was  reunited  to  the  husband 
whom,  with  such  singleness  of  heart,  she  loved, 

"  I  was,**  said  the  writer,  *'  at  Deepcloagh 
last  week,  and  there  heard  that  my  mother's  old 
neighbonr  was  dead.     Recollecting  your  wishes, 
sir,  I  inquired  the  particulars  of  her  last  mc- 
ments :  she  died  in  her  arm-chair,  and  on  the 
very  day  she  had,  no  doubt  from  a  sense  of  her 
own  weakness,  predicted  would  be  her  last.    She 
talked  much  with  her  daughter-in-law,  of  whom 
jhe  had  become  very  fond;  and  to  her,  and  her 
son,  she  recommended  the  same  peace  and  har- 
mony that  had  subsisted  between  herself   and 
'  him,^  said  she,  looking  at  the  chair  where  he 
was  used  to  sit-—'  Richard,*  said  she,  '  when  1 
am  gone,  sit  in  that  chair ;  and  Annie,  dear,  d« 
thee  sit  in  mine :  love  one  another  as  we  did 
Richard.     Never  thwart  thy  wife  in  trifles ;  the] 
are  not  worth  a  man's  notice*    Annie,  love  jooi 
husband;  be  gentle,  and  strive  to  please  him  evel 
in  trifles ;  so  shall  ye  go  band  in  hand  logethei 
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on  earthy  and  come  to  us  ia  heaven  when  God' 
pleases.     And/  coniinued  she,  *  reach  me  that 
little  hox  that  stands  in  the  ciij>board;  that  silk* 
handkerchief — take  it  out,  Aunie — it  was  given  to 
me  by  a  young  gentJemao,  that  spake  comfort  to 
him  and  me  when  we  were  in  sore  distress ;  and 
tiie  words  he  spake  came  true.     If  you  ever  see 
him  again,  give  it  him  hack,  and  tell  him  I  have 
prayed  many  a  time  over  it,  that  God  would  bless 
him ;  I  kept  it,  as  he  desired  me,  for  his  sake, 
and  mayhap  he'll  keep  it  for. mine.    Mow  go 
about  your  business,  dears ;  but  do  not  go  from 
the  homedteady   Richard,  .  to-day— Annie   may 
have  need  on  ye*'    She  died  that  night:  and  my 
mother  says,  her  son  and  his  wife  walk  in  the  way 
of  their  parents.    I  write  this  down  as  my  mother 
told  me ;  for  I  am  not  much  used  to  letterwritihg, 
except  on  business.    The  handkerchief  I  broughtr 
away  with  me,  and  gave  it  Mrs.  Kirby,  to  keep 
for  you.    She  carefully  preserves  the  handsome. 
shawL  you  sent  her  in  its  place.     We  will  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  conveyed  to  you,  sir,  the  first 
opportunity:  for  we  can  see  that  in  you  which 
will  v^lue  a  tokeu  of  love,  however  humble  the 
hand  that  offers  it. 

^^  I  am,  sir, 
'^  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

'*  Jamss  Hendei^son." 

•       »  • 

Not  the  horn  snuff-box  of  poor  Father  Lorenzo 
was  accepted  with  more  tender  regard  than  this 
simple  .tribute  of  remembrance. 

''  In  recollecting  the  courteous  spirit  of  it&  last 
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owner/'  said  Edgar,  "  may  I  regelate  my  own ; 
nor  even  to  any  gentle  Oetdemona  will  I  give  it 
away.'' 

**  I  am  sure  if  yoo  were  to  do  so,^  said  Fanny, 
** '  there  is  such  magic  in  its  web/  it  would  never 
ligiit  the  flame  of  discord.  Bat  now,  brother, 
what  says  your  Harry  Bedford  ?^ 

''  You  shall  kaow  this  instant/'  said  he,  open* 
ing  the  cherished  letter. 


«'  All  hail  to  the  white  clifis  of  Englmd 
Here  I  am,  Bonville,  hearing  up  the  Qiannel 
with  a  Aur  west  wind,  renewing  my  old  vows  d 
pfayenii  and  alms,  and  pjlgriraagei  so  I  may 
find  all  Widl.    I  wish  you  were  with  na  at  this 
moment»««cntting  oar  way  through  the  waves, 
and  leaving  the  du^  behind  us.    I  am  on  tiptoe 
to    read   the   whole   history   of  my   absence* 
Eighteen  months!  in  such  a  space  of  time,  what 
a  folio  it  may  present!   But  away  with  fore- 
bodings i  a  sailor  must  he  braced  up  for  all 
weathers;  and,  as  long  as  he  keeps  afloat,  endure 
all  thingSi  and  hope  all  things.    I  shall  hasten 
to  see  the  dear  group  at  Ipswich,  and  that 
happy  duty  performed,  shall  crowd  all  sail  to 
Woodfield,  shake  your  honest  hand,   see  my 
noble  captain-— his  soul's  treasure,  and,  '  as  it 
may  be,  a  sweet  little  baby ;'  and  then,  premising 
Mr.  Bonville's  consent,  make  love  to  Mrs.  B., 
Mrs.  Granville,  and  the  fair  Olivia.    The  parser 
takes  this  to  Portsmouth;  and  be  is  ready  to 
leave  the  ship.    I  scarce  know  what  1  have 
said :  it  has  flown  from  my  heart  to  ay  pen. 
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k«a4»  Joy  bM  49  uiu>]ciqating  pqwer,  gdf  wbich 
l.qev^jr  put  wine  U>  th^  t^^t-   Adi?M !  jour  owpj 

'^  H.  BEPFomu." 

*^  Oh,  theie  is  l)ut  pqe  dearer  H^ry  in  the 
yfQxldi  aQ4  b^  »  iiy  Qwa,"  ^aid  bis»  auditor. 
''  But  wher^  '}^  Mr*  St«  Jobu  ^  thia  inteiligfiace 
qsk^st  uo(  b^  wjtbbeld  a  lupmeut  from  him. 
Groeu  ll«y^  will  scarcely  b^  large  enough  to 
hold  theae^twQ  Harrys,^ 
.  '^  Here  is  a  postscript}''  said  Sdgar ;  "  will  you 

btar  any  more  f* 
**  Every  word,  my  brother,  if  you  please.** 

^  P.  S.  It  is  said  the  ladies  always  reserve  tb? 
^fiost  important  iafprmatioa  for  th^  postscript ; 
sa  have  I,  you  will  say,  when  I  add  that  Colouel 
Mau^Ys  is  married.  I  Iqft  bim  and  bis  lady,  a 
ip^t  amiable  young  woman,  at  Penang,  Prince 
Qi  Wales's  Island ;  and,  more  than  that,  a  fine 
bpy»  one  month  old«  I  have  brougbt  the  ofBcial 

despatches  for  Mr.  Manners ;  and  should  have 
bpen  vary  glad  to  have  delivered  them  in  person, 
if  tbeir  settlement  had  not  been  in  s\iob  a  nortb^ern 
latitude." 

"  Excellent  news,  indeed !"  said  Fanny  j 
**  what  joy  it  will  be  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners ! 
Now,  I  think,  it  is  the  colonel's  duty  to  come 
home  for  the  sake  of  the  young  heir.  When  do 
you  think  we  shall  see  Bedford  r 

"  In  a  month,  perhaps ;  in  the  intermediate 
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admiration.  That  noble  river,  the  pride  of 
South  Wales,  there  resumes  its  mountain  cha- 
racteristics, and  with  recovered  energy  sweeps 
around  the  cbupch<^ari  from  whence  the  cele- 
brated spire  of  Ross  church  arises,  pursuing  its 
course  through  the  sweet  valley  it  forms  for 
itself,  a  little  below.  Amongst  green  meadows, 
corn-fields,  and  orchard  grounds,  stood  the 
pleasant  littk  hamlet  of  Norbury. 

"  What  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty,**  said 
Edgar,  *<  is  here!  What  do  you  think  of  ir, 
dear  sir  i  What  would  my  sister  say  to  this  ?* 

*'  What  can  I  think,  my  dear  child,  but  how 
to  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Heaven,  and  its 
benevolent  agent.  Lord  Fitz-EMn,  for  having 
appointed  you  to  such  an  heritage !  And  what 
would  your  sister  say?  why,  with  diat  plea- 
santry which  even  aocompanies  her  most  aerious 
moments,  she  wonld  thank  H^ven  (or  endowing 
the  nobility  with:  grace,  wisdom,  aad  vnder- 
standing,  so  to  dispense  the  power  with  which 
they  are  invested.^ 

They  passed  n^r  the  church,  and  an  old  but 
handsome  house  nigh  it^  and  reached  the  village, 
where,  at  a  <x>mfortabie  looking  inn,  they  and 
their  horses  were  promised  ^'  good  entertain- 
ment/' The  house  they  had  passed  was  the 
rectory,  a  part  of  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
curate ;  the  larger  part  shut  up,  to  save  the  con- 
sequent expenses  of  being  open,  as  they  were 
informed  by  their  landlord. 

**  Mr.  £u9tace  is  a  yery  worthy  genikniaa/' 
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^Kmtian^  b<^  ''  ratb^r  under  in  th?  world  op 
i^CGomt  of  hU  great  family,  but  ney^y  demeans 
bimself  ia  aiyr  thii^.  The  rector  13  lately  dead ; 
and  we  shall  be  very  sony  if  we  are  to  part  witb 
3(r.  Sosupe  froiA  among  09*'' 
.  The  p^  Edgar  bad  beea  wrUipg  d^riqg  this 
i^ovewttipni  waa  to  de»ra  the  cOjWpaRy  <>f  Mr* 
Sastape  at  the  ina ;  whieb,  wb^»  be  recjuested 
bit  ho9t  to  send  to  the  rectory^  be  j»aid-*- 

**  Ab|  sir.;  bat  you  seew  to  know  binx;  well ! 
I  said  nothing  against  him;  I  was  safe  there, 
bMause  there  was  nothijqg  to  be  said«  I  will 
take  tbe  note  my;ielf|  sir^  and  wait  (he  answer." 

Mr;  J&ojpta^  bwself  brought,  t^e  a^jwer;  ac- 
i^^ptiAg  the  iny^tatioa ;  and  reqne^ting  tp  sbpw 
Mr»  BonviUe  tb^  cbnrch  and  rectory  before 
dinner. 

His  own  letter,  and  the  brief  eulogium  of  the 
)Midlord|  bad  possessed  £dgar  with  a  y^ry  t^- 
v^rable.pp^ion  qf  the  pnratepf  I^orbury,  that 
his  appearance  rati^ed :  bis  figure  w^s  tall  and 
/ipa^ei  and  bi^  pal^  forehead  ,wa»  impressed  with 
1^  deep  Unas  of  thought;  but  bis  eye  beamed 
with  kindaessr  and  his  voice  and  accents  wer.e 
v^y  impressive,, 

Mr,  Mm\$^  repeated—"  be  should  be  very 
glnd  to  show  Mr^Boovilletbe  cbuich  r^nd  rec- 
iotjf-  who  wdf^^^  Ha  wished  to  pay  bi9  respects 
to  Mrs.  ^i^nEice  as  early  as  possible,  ;^  would 
fieeompany  him  witb  pleasure."    ,        . 

JPoilowingtbe  ^pnlse  of  a  virtuous  inclinatu>Q, 
Mr.  £nsa4e  bad  marrJied  an  amiiable  young 
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woman,  for  no  better  reason,  or  rather  no  otlier 
reason,  thaA  because  he  loved,  arid  wai  beloved 
bv  her.-  Hia^'py  in  the  gooA^ess^,  Irindness,  and 
affectibn^  6<^  hef  MsVatiS,  shrWaar'taost  tetid^lj 
devoted  to  him  antt  her'bWldr^ia;  but  the  pe- 
cuniary'cifcumstaVides  Off  their  Ufe,'and  the  ^li- 
yatlohs  she  satv  Mr.  Etistaiie  ccrttapelled  to  make 
in  consideration  of' his  fAmily,  gkie  a  pensive 
expression  lb  bar  face,  nottbii  restilt'of  dis- 
c(>nt[ertf  or  despbdtJency,  but  df  tendarness  and 
reflection.'       ' 

Her  pretty  Ktdfe  figure,  surrounded  by  five 
chfldreH/theyoutigest  ari'ln/fahtMh  the  I^p,  ex- 
cited !&d  garb's  '  rb^rd  and  respect,"  >hich  was 
particularly  eVihd^d  by  i  his  att^tions  to  her 
aftd  ber  baby  fattlily.  ■  The  'hcrtwe  was  idpacibus 
and  commodious ;  but  one  small  part  only  oc- 
cupied; 

A^'tel"  hairinff  walked  through '.thci  church,  MJd 
•iccept^tf  MrsT^usrtiacfe's'mW  Itb  ted,  the 

genfleftieh  return^  tb  *e  \bh;^  ■'' ''' 

'  ''•II 

]- '  Edgar  tobk  kn^opportrinity  before  dhmer  to 
obtmn  his  falhei^s  approbation  oPhfe  intentions 
towards  Mr.  Eustace;  arid,  soon  after,  Mr.  Bon- 
ville  walked  out  to  allow  them  an'tiniHtefrupted 

Vortfer(^n<^e.  Bon ville  ilnmefli^ely  introduced  the 

"purpArt"  of  Ms"  visit  'to  ll^otbury }  'and,  had  their 
sitAii?3ni-b^ni  reversed,  his  manners  feould  not 
have'  6Vitoci^d  more  respect.  He  ffellhiinself  a 
young  man,  whoj  by  the  favour  of  his  patron, 
was  platJed  in  a  ^r'toation  mtidi  superior  to  'the 

i  nsror,  1]ltiibtiHU,"^<jl'  fath^  ikrf^r^  htei :  whose 
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merits  might  be*  more  than  equal,  and  whose 
claims  were  far  greater  than  his. 
■    ^'  The  living,*'  said  he,  "  I  understand,,  is  near 
a  thousand  i  year."     *         .     .  j  .     *   i      '  . 

*^  Never  less  than  a  thousand,^  said  Mt; 
Eustace ;  "  sometimes  more." 

*^  And  pray,  sir,  what  has  been  your  atindal 
stipend  r"  ^ 

"  Sixty  pounds.'* 

Edgar's  fine  face  became  cb'ntracted,  as  it  ever 
did  under  the  sense  of  injustice  or  oppression ; 
and,  after  the  temporary  expression  had  receded, 
its  hectic  temained  upon  his  cheek. 

*^  But,  sir,  I  have  a  house  and  garden  rent 
free:  my  neighbours  are  all  very  kind;  they 
help  me  in  my  garden  and  field,  and  in  every 
way  they  can.'* 

'*  That,  sir,''  said  Edgar,  "  we  will  put  down 
to  your  own  account,  not  to  your  patron's." 

Mr.  Eustace  smiled,  and  continued : — **  With 
the  additional  bequest  of  a  lady,  who  was  my 
godmother,  I  have  an  income*  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  a-year :  our  children  are  yet 
ver)'  young,  and  their  simple  wants  are  easily 
sopplied  :  if  you,  sir,  are  not  provided  with  k 
corate,  I  hope  t  liiay  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
my  flock,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard.*        > 

**  Mr.  Eustaci?,"  said  Bonville,  "  1  do  hoi  at 
present  intend  residing  here:  your  worthiness 
makes  it  less  a  matter  of  duty.  For  a-  time  I  will 
dividt;  the  living  with  you-^you,  who  fulfil- its 
labdars',  which,  though  a  lab6rir  of  love,  is  ndt 
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the  less  entitled  to  its  reward.  WheoeTer  cir* 
cumstances  impel  me  to  resume  it^  you  will  not 
()uak  yourself  aggrieved:  before  that  time,  I 
trust  your  merit  will  be  rewarded  by  moit^  per- 
ytanent  preferment  .  During  iqy  occasioml  re> 
•ideacehere,  I  will  be  the  guest  of  Mm.  Eustace; 
IMid  we  shall  thus  meet  upon  the  terms  of  mutual 
accommodation/' 

Edgar  might  have  spoken  till  evening  before 
Us  auditor  had  recovered  from  his  grateful  sur- 
prise; his  silence  expressed  his  overpowered 
feelings  more  than  words  could  have  done. 
Bonville  saw  it  all;  and  hastened  to  conclude 
the  subject — 

'^  In  90  doing  I  ^m  benefiting  my  parisbioneri, 
as  it  is  my  bounden  duty ;  I  am  enabling  yo|i 
more  extensively  to  assist  the  poor,  protect  the 
helpless,  and  countenance  the  wortliy.  And 
now,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  seek  my  father/ and  join 
Mrs.  Eustace.*" 

Bonville  then  rang  for  the  landlord,  gave  some 
prders  for  the  night;  and,  by  such  means^  at* 
tempted  to  dissipate  the  feelings  and  tbanka  of 
Mr*  Eustace.  When  at  the  rectory,  he  was  no 
less  successful  in  gaining  the  affections  of  its 
/mistress,  by  the  lively  interest  he  t6ok  in  her 
children*  The  eldest,  a  fine  boy  of  seven  yeai^ 
old,  attached  hiipself  closely  to  Bonville:  he 
was  called  Charles,  and  the  name  recalled  the 
companion  of  his  childhood,  and  the  days  of 
his  early  life,  that  were  alwayys  remembered  with 
fs^lings  of  peculiar  itendemeas.    Happy  as  hi^ 
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yohth  bad  beeot  yet  their  blissfiil  remembrance 
always  passed  over  bis  memory  with  a  sweetness 
of  sensation,  like  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  morning 
upon  his  corporeal  senses* 

^  When  I  oome  again  to  the  rectory/'  said 
Edgar,  **  will  yon  be  my  boy,  Charles  f '' 

''  Yes,  whilst  yon  stay  here,^'  replied  the 
child  (  **  but  when  will  you  come  again  i** 

^'  Papa  will  tell  you  before  I  come.** 

"  You  remember^''  said  Mrs.  Eustace,  '*  that 
Dr.  Barkworth  used  to  come,  and  stay  many 
days  here  i" 

''  Yes,  bat  I  was  never  glad,''  said  Charles : 
**  he  always  looked  so  angry;  and  he  once  was 
very  angry  with  little  Mary  for  wanting  his  fine 
cane  to  ride  upon.  Why  will  not  he  come 
again,  mamma  f" 

"  You  have  forgot  yourself,  my  dear  Charles/' 
said  his  father ;  ''  yon  know  Dr.  Barkworth  is 
dead.'* 

<^  Oh  yes ! — then  be  is  gone  to  heaven,  and 
that  is  best ;  he  will  find  nothing  to  be  angry 
with  there." 

*^  May  the  feeling  that  heaven  is  love,"  said  Mr* 
Bonville,  '^  grow  with  thy  growth,  and  expand 
with  thy  life,  sweet  boy  T' 

And  Edgar,  who  listened  to,  and  looked  upon 
his  father  with  the  fondest  affection,  mentally 
added — *^  A  heart  like  thine,  my  father,  carries 
its  own  heaven  along  with  it,^  ' 

Whilst  the  young  jrector  was  playing  with  the 
chtidfeii,  and  admiring  the  view  from  the  win* 
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dows,  Mr.  Ensuce,  in  the  fulness  4>f  hit  gratitodey 
had  imparted  to  his  dear  little  wife  the  bene- 
ficent intentions  of  Mn  Bonville  :  and  she,  whose 
whole  heart  was  wrapped  np  in  the  welfare  of 
her  family,  and  the  happiness  of  her  hnsband, 
looked  upon  bim  as  our  first  parents  did  upon 
the  visiting  angel  in  Paradise — the  bearer  of 
heaven^'s  high  behest. 

*'  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Eustace/'  said  Edgar, 
as  they  st(K)d  together  at  the  window;  ''  I  wish 
to  recommend  to  you  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
house,  at  least,  that  the  closed  windows  should 
be. opened:  it  is  but  equitable  to  meet  liie  full 
demands  of  that  country  which  has  made  such 
am'^ile  provisioti  for  uie.'* 

**  i  shall  have  a  most  grateful  pleasure  in  ful- 
filling your  wishes,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Eustace ; ''  they 
entirely  accord  with  my  own." 

The  very  agreeable  terms  on  which  the  rector 
and  curate  of  Norbury  appeared,  with  the  re- 
illumined  countenance  of  the  latter,  was  tacitly 
interpreted  by  the  people  at  the  inn,  and  by 
them  to  those  in  the  village,  that  their  new 
parson  and  their  older  one  were  on  very  good 
terms :  and  as  the  two  Mr.  Bonvilies  rode 
homewards  through  its  little  street,  Mr.  Eustace 
walking  by  their  side,  many  were  the  heart- 
impelled  bows  and  curtesies  each  received  from 
the  rustic  inhabitants,  pleased  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  one,  and  evince  their  respect  for 
the  other.  It  was  soon  understood  that  it  was 
by  the  rector^s  liberality  Che  parsonage  assumed 
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so  different  an  aspect ;  that  the  domestic  cares 
of  Mrs.  Eustace  were  relieved  by  an  additional 
and  efficient  servant ;  and  that  the  sick  and  un- 
fortunate might  now  apply  there  for  that  help 
which  had  hitherto  been  dealt  out  with  a  re- 
strained, though  not  a  niggard  hand. 

Two  rooms  in  the  rectory  were  fitted  up 
with  neat  plain  furniture;  and,  though  made 
useful  by  the  family,  could  at  any  time  be  set 
apart  for  their  respected  and  fondly  anticipated 
visitor. 

"  We  must  remember,  my  love/'  said  Mn 
Eustace,  "  to  make  a  provision,  out  of  this 
abundance  against  the  time  th^t  we  shall  b^ 
called  upon  to  renounce  it.  Whenever  this 
excellent  young  man  marries,  his  just  claims 
must  be  acknowledged;  and,  though  we  will 
still  trust  in  that  kind  Providence  which  has 
thus  disposed  his  heart  towards  us,  we  must 
remember  the  admonition  of  Solomon,  and  *  go 
to  the  ant'  for  wisdom ;  it  layeth  up  in  the  sum- 
mer for  the  winter's  day." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear  Charles,"  replied  Mrs. 
Eustace,  "  all  you  say  and  do  is  right.  Ood^iai 
your  law,  yours  mine." 

Not  a  line  in  that  sublime  poem,  that  lias 
made  the  name  of  Milton  a  national  boast,  often 
read  to  her  by  her  husband,  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  her  affectionate  heart  as 
this  -,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  her  lips 

spake. 

It  was  not  from  a  transitory  impulse  of  feeling, 
or  careless  generosity,  that  Edgar  Bonville  had 
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thii»  aoted  towards  Mr.  Gostace^  bt^t  the  resnk  of 
prindple  and  tefiectioQ :  so  lopg  as  he  presided 
at  Ashhursty  he  had  no  desire  to  quit  his  pa- 
ternal xooff  of  which  he  was  the  joy  and  delight 
Uis  sisfcar  possessed  an  el^ant  sufficiency ;  Mrs. 
Granville  would  not  receive  pecuniary  favours 
even  (rem  his  another ;  Linwood  was  makiag  his 
way-  to  honourable  independence ;  his  own  per^ 
•onal  expenditure  could  not  re^cb  an  annual 
five  hundjred  pounds;  and,  until  he  felt  justified 
to  himself  to  receive  its  increase,  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  bestow  it  better  than  to  the  tender 
lather  of  a  young  family,  and  the  exemplary 
pastor  of  hjs  own  parish*  Those  dear  friends 
were  no  entirely  under  th^  influence  of  the  same 
feelings,  that  Sdg^'s  arrangement  at  Norbury 
met  their  full  and  complete  approbation, 

Bedford  wa»  detained  in  London  longer  tbaa 
he  had  expected ;  and  Captain  St«  John,  whose 
desire  to  see  him  was  most  earnest,  united  some 
oeoasional  business  with  a  journey  to  town  for 
that  purpose;  engaging  Mrs*  Granville  and 
Olivia  to  reside  at  Green  Hayes,  and  com- 
pf&nsate  for  his  absence.  He  found  his  young 
favourite  grown  in  stature  and  favour,  and  pro- 
mising to  become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
profession.  Devoted  to  its  pursuits,  Captain  St. 
John  approved  his  intention  to  delay  his  journey 
tot  Teesdale  till  the  ensuing  year,  bis  ChrisUtnas 
visit  bring  du^  to  his  own  family*  Greafly  was 
his  affectionate  heart  gratified  by  hearing  there 
was  another  Hairy  Bedford,  dearer  than  bimsrlff 
bat  whose  rivaliy  he  dreaded  not* 
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CApdao  St.  Jplm  dm^  ooe  day  witb  Wd  And 
Lftdy  Fii2-£rin;  wberey  m  tb^  rociial  af  pasi 
eveatB,  and  ihe  acknowledgmeai  of  domestic 
luippiQe&9,  huurt  r«o  dowa  tQ  minote^* 

''  When  we  go  to  Ireland  in  the  spring/'  «aid 
his  lordship,  ''  we  mean  to  take  Herefordshire  iHr 
our  way.  BonviUe  must  meQt  us  there ;  and^  in 
his  own  church,  pray  for  a  hlesaing  opoQ  us.^' 

Soon  after  Captain  St.  John^t  return,  Mr* 
BonviUe  received  fron^  Lord  Fit^Erin  intelli* 
gencc  respecting  Sir  Charles  Seymour  of  the 
most  painful  nature.  He  bad  fallen  into  the 
snare  that  was  most  JUkeljrio  allure  a  yons^. 
man  of  repifted  fortune^  iaexperieaced  in  the 
world,  self-presumptuous,  and  witlioal  tb«  re* 
sources  of  a  cultivated  mind,  or  the  demands  of 
salutary  occupation. 

The  gaming*table,  whare  the  profligate,  the 
spendthrift,  the  bankrupt  in  honour  and  in 
estate,  prey  upon  those  who  possess  money 
they  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  with  dignity 
or  reputatioB,  and  time  of  wbicti  they  can 
make  no  account,  occupied  the  midnight  hours 
of  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  and  that  with  an  in« 
tensity  to  which  his  juvenile  dissipation  was 
comparatively  venial. 

The  vigilant  guardianship  of  Lord  fits  Erin 
never  lost  sight  of  the  son  of  his  friend :  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  his  pursuits  oud  noc* 
tumal  connexions,  and  most  earnest  to  save  him 
from  destruction,  be  waited  upon  bimi  and,  in 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to.  bil  feelings,  his  ho* 
nour,  and  his  reason^  pointed  to  him  the  pr^ 
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cipice  OD  which  he  stood,  and  warned  him  from 
the  ruin  that  would  ensues  the  wreck  of  happi* 
ness  and  respectability,  the  misery  of  bis  wife,  and 
the  grief  of  his  real  friends,  that  would  inevitably 
follow.     But,  perhaps,  more  effective  than  all 
this,  was  the  recapitulation  of  his  losses,  with 
which   l4ord   Fits-^Erin  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted. Prightened  at  their  e^ctent,  and  recol- 
lectiug  how  little  real  pleasure  be  bad  received 
for  the  price  he  bad  paid,  be  listened  with  a  sort 
of  dizzy  conviction  to  his  lordship's  represent^ 
ation.    More  appalled  by  its  unmasked  hi^leoos- 
ness  than  charmed  by  the  voice  of  wisdom,  he 
promised  to  be  guided  by  his  friends^  and  sabmit 
himself  to  them. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Seymour  bad  provided 
against  the  probable  folly  of  dissipation  in 
youth,  by  investing  a  very  large  part  of  bis  per- 
sonal property  in  the  hands  of  his  executors, 
which  his  son  coald  not  possess  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  sources  of  his  present  in- 
come were  now  required  to  extricate  him  from 
his  present  embarrassments,  and  a  system  of 
economy  necessarily  adopted.  The  provident 
father  had  empowered  the  trustees  to  meet  anj 
contingency  of  this  nature  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion ;  therefore  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Seymour 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  consideration 
for  their  requisite. establishment. 

Sir  Charles  proposed  going  abroad  imme- 
diately ;  but  this  was  very  judiciously  dis- 
couraged by  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  who  knew  it  would 
inevitobly  lead  to  the  temptation  of  the  sin 
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to  which  he  was  most  exposed.  Youog  men 
undeir  similar  circumstances,  professed  and  ex- 
patriated gamesters,  would  seize  upon  him  as  their 
destined  victim,  where  do  watchful  friend  would 
be  at  hand  to  detect  them,  or  admonish  him. 
Lord  Fitz-Erin  strongly  recommended  his  resi- 
dence at  Seymour  Hall ;  where  his  guardians 
would  enable  him  to  live  with  suitable  respect- 
ability ;  where  different  habits  would  be  formed, 
and  greater  advantages  gained  than  recovered 
fortune.  ' 

Leaving  this  proposal  for  his  consideration. 
Lord  Fitz-Erin  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to 
bear  his  name  announced  the  following  day;  an 
earlier  period  than  he  had  expected  from  so  de- 
sultory a  young  man.  The  countenance  of  Sir 
Charles,  when  he  entered  the  room  where  his 
lordship  received  him,  bore  a  very  different  ex- 
presuon  from  their  last  parting — a  sort  of  mental 
satisfaction,  to  which  it  was  in  general  a  stranger. 
'^^Here  is  a  strange  thing  happened,  my  lord," 
said  he,  ''and  I  want  vbur advice  about itJ" 

.   Lord  Fitz-Erin  bowed,  but  remained  silent. 
''  Wilmot  is  dead.    In  getting  over  a  wall,  the 

buckle  of  his  gaiter  caught  the  trigger  of  his 

gun :  off  it  went,  and  lodged  the  contents  in  his 

side." 

Sir  Charles  paused. 

''  Well,  sir,^  said  his  lordship,  ''  and  what 

can  I  do  for  you  in  this  case  ?  I  do  not  know 

the  person  of  whom  you  speak.^ 
«  Why,  Jack  Wihnot,  my  lord,  vicar  of  Ash- 

hurst,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  the  blush  of  his 
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T«ffieai%H^  foliy  flyiag  Co  hit  fooe;  ''and  I 
wish  for  5««ir  advice,  sir,  whether  I  shoold  now 
ijfSet  it  BoAVille  or  not.'' 

^  Mr.  Bonnlle,"*  said  Lord  Fio^Siln,  "*  has 
Steady  been  presented  to  a  living  of  moor^  Take 
in  point  of  income ;  whether  intrinsically  so  to 
him  I  do  not  know*" 

-  ^  I  bdiaiNfcd  very  ill  to  him  about  Ashfaam 
Jiving ;  but  t  will  offer  it  to  hiin  agaiO)  if  he  ivill 
have  it;  and,  if  he  wiil  not,  I  will  leave  it  id  him 
to  find  those  who  will.'' 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  fanh,  contritioQ 
for  having  committed  it,  and  a  desire  to  make 
reparation,  is  all  that  man  can  require  from  bit 
fieUow  mortal :  as  svch,  the  present  conduct  of 
Sk  Charles  tended  to  conciliiite  Lord  Fitc-Eiio, 
at  whose  soggestion  he  pvomised  to  write  to 
Edgar,  requesting  his  answer;  adding  to  his 
lokdsliip,  that,  in  the  mean  timey  he  voald  con- 
jider  what  to  do  with  himsetH 

After  Mr.  Booville  had  given  his  iamiiy  the 
abstract  of  Lord  JFitK-»£rin's  iBteDigeace, 

Mrs.  St.  John  said—*''  And  now,  my  dear 
Edgar,  with  move  than  a  womaa^s  curiosity*^ 
with  a  aister^a  anxiety,  I  am  on  tiptoe  to  know 
whether  y<Mi  will  accept  Ashhtuat.^ 

**  Suppose,  my  dear  anticipating  Fanny,**  said 
Mrs.  Booville,  ''  your  brother  should  reserve  his 
ildtsrminadoQ  till  the  offer  be  made :  yoa  do  hot 
knoii^  what  might  oeoor  to  Sir  Charles  between 
Lord  Fits^Erin's  hoose  and  his  own«** 

^'Ah,  dear  mammal  said  Faany,  '^I  tee 
how.oonfideiice  ia  losthj  a  4avfatioci  frbm  the 
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right  way ;  whilst  your  generous  and  forgiving 
nature  can  thus  distrust.  But,  Edgar,  tell  me^ 
let  us  suppose  it  offered^  would  not  y6u  be  our 
\ery  own,  and  jt^AddeD  every  heart  in  Ashhurst, 
which  should  be  your  home,  and  Norbury  your 
occasional  resi4«nce*^ 

^  Where  oa{^  affords  such  alnple  provision, 
ttky  deal-  :^Miny/'  he  replied^  ^^  one  only  shall  he 
min^  To  meet  yovbf  ^^position,  we  wiU  su{n 
pos6  Asfaburst  »  oiSer^  to  me ;  and>  oonfidiiig 
in  your  belief  that  the  greater  valm  ^  Norbury 
does  not  influence  me,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  cannot 
resign  it  ^  i  cannot  evince  so  much  disrespect  to 
Lord  Fitz-Erin,  by  whose  extraordinary  friend- 
ship I  am  qualified  to  possess  it,  or  be  the  cause 
of  depriving  Mr.  Eustace  of  those  advantii^ges  I 
have  heen  the  in«ans  to  ptocure  him ;  tfaereferei 
I  shall  acknowledge  the  offer  as  the  bond  of 
f>eace  Sit  Charles  widbes  it  to  be  considered ; 
and  decline  Ashbarst^deiirly  boloved  Ashharst^'" 
repeated  be^  with  a  lUtehng  hut  assured  nepe- 
'rition. 

WilUn  ft  few  homs  after  this  «Miversatioo, 
Edgar  was  mailed  vpMi  to  decide  the  qaestioa. 
Sir  GhavkfS  w»o«e— * 

4 

'-DiAlt  Boy vuib^ 

^  You  will  have  heard  that  Jack  Wifanot  k 
liaad^  it  Was  what  I  isxpected:  he  was  sever 
right  without  bis  gun,  and  be  made  afc  Hutch 
lyavVye  amoAgst  th^  birds  as  m  wolf  in  a  sheep* 
fold*  The  living  shafl  nom  be^ypurs,  if  you  mM 
hwre  iu    I  know  what.fdeaknre  it  will:  giv«  thfc 
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parish ;  and  1  hope  not  the  less  to  ypurself  and 
faniil}'. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  fellow,  yours, 

"  Chablbs  Sbymour." 

'*  P.  S.  1  have  had  some  awkward  affairs  in 
band  lately.  Lord  F.  looks  desperately  graye. 
If  Tott  live  at  Ashhorst,  who  knows  what  it  may 
do  i  perhaps  J[  may  settle  there  sooner  thaji  aoj 
one  thinks.  Present  every  thing  proper  for  me 
to  your' family.    Pray  write  immediately."* 

The  answer  was  predetermined,  and  the  re- 
quest instantly  complied  with. 

**  My  dbar  Sib  Chables, 
"  There  is  not  an  offer  in  the  power  of  man  to 
make  so  acceptable  to  me  as  that  of  Ashhurst- 
church ;  but,  as  I  cannot  conscientiously  retain 
it  and  Norbury,  I  must  resign  the  former.  Of 
Norbury,  as  the  gift  of  my  honoured  and  noble 
friend  Lord  Fitz-£rin,  I  hope  I  may  be  inno- 
cently proud ;  but,  beyond  this  feeling,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  serve  a  very  excellent  man, 
who,  by  my  resignation,  might  be  exposed  to 
the  same  inconveniencies  I  have  happily  been  the 
means  to  remove.  But,  iby  dear  Sir  Charles,  I 
am  sure  yon  will  feel  how  much  I  rely  upon 
your  firieadshipy  when.  I  not  only  dedine  this 
proof,  but  venture  to  ask  another.  If  you  ba?e 
no  other  in  prospect  to  succeed  Mr.  Wilmot,  in 
case  I  do  not,  permit  ;me. to  recommend  Mr. 
Eustace;   by  which    you    will   obtain  a  verj 
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amiable  friend,  obtain  for  the  parish  a.  pious  and 
residing  clergymao,  and  give  all  your  friends 
here  an  agreeable  and  valuable  associate  We 
«re  much  pleased  at  your  suggested  return. 
Come  to  us  again,  dear  Sir  Charles ;  the  country 
wants  the  master  of  Seymour  Hall ;  return  to  us, 
and  we  will  revive  the  happy  days  that  are  gone. 
That  many  such  are  yet  in  store  for  you,  is  the 
sincere  Wish  of  your  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
obliged 

"  BONVILLE." 

Sir  Charles  Seymour  hastened  to  show  the 
letter  to  Lord  Fitz-Erin. 

''  It  is  as  I  expected,^  said  his  lordship ;  ^'  but  I 
see  his  heart  is  at  Ashhurst,  and  all  shall  be  done 
to  fix  it  there:  I  am  as  anxious  for  his  personal 
happiness,  as  I  consider  myself  bound  to  promote 
his  temporal  welfare.  You  will  hear  from  him 
again  very  soon.  Sir  Charles.  If  he  accepts 
Ashhurst,  Will  you  live  at  Seymour  Hall  P^' 

'^  That  I  will ;  and  go  to  it  with  more  pleasure 
than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.'* 

".That  is  enough,'*  said  his  lordship;  "you 
may  rely  upon  me,  and  the  other  gentlemen  in 
trust)  to  make  your  return  perfectly  easy  and 
honourable.^ 

Sir  Charles  departed ;  and  Lord  Fitz-Erin  wrote 
instantly  to  Woodfield. 

"  My  dear  young  Friend, 
**  I  have  been  acquainted  by  Sir  Charies  with 
all  that  has  passed.    Accept  Ashhurst;  (   }:cr- 

VOL.  u  8 
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ceive  it  h  your  Canaan.  My  regard  and  friend- 
ship shall  accompany  yon  wherever  yon  are. 
To  make  your  generous  heart  easy,  Mr.  Eastace 
shall  have  Norbury  if  you  resign  it.  Write  one 
line  to  say  if  the  arrangement  meets  your  ap- 
probation, and  all  shall  be  done  to  promote  the 
accomplishment. 

"  Yours, 

"  Fite-Erin." 

''  My  Lobj>, 

'^  You,  who  can  so  well  read  my  heart,  I  hope 
are  ststslble  of  its  present  feelings.  If  gratitode 
and  reverence  such  as  mine  could  be  expressed 
by  wofds,  I  would  trespass  upon  your  Ictdsbip's 
commands,  and  write  line  upon  line.  Be  pleased 
to  accept  my  most  respectful  silence  in  their 
testimony.  My  earthly  wishes  go  no  farther 
than  the  possession  ot  Lord  and  Lady  Fitz* 
Erin's  regard,  and  to  live  sou)  die  at  Aahhurst. 

''  I'  Rjfk,  my  lord,  with  the  moat  {MnfoDad 
respect  and  dderencev  your  lordship's  mach 
obliged  and  grateful  servaot, 

*'  Edgab  BOMVILLB.'' 

Lord  Fitz*£rin  took  the  open  letter  in  his  haDd 
to  the  dressing-room  of  his  lady.  ''  This  young 
man/',  said  he,  preseutbg  it  to  her  ladyship, 
''  will  not  meet  my  intentions  to  pate  his  waj  to 
a  bishopric.  I  really  honour  and  love  him  so 
much,  that  I  should  rejoice  to  see  him  endowtd 
with  episcopal  dignity*^  f 

Ah  r  said  Lady  Htz-Erin,  ''  I  know  be 
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thinks  *  ambitioD  does  not  become  a  cbttrcbmaa  ;* 
and.  unless  in  a  shower  of  mitres  one  should 
alight  upon  his  head^  be  will  remain,  what  in  no 
less  dignified^  an  upright,  pious,  and  disinterested 
country  clergyman.  I  must  see  this  Ashhurst; 
it  will  be  life  under  a  new  aspect  to  me;  I 
am  sure  its  moral  atmosphere  will  be  health  to 
my  mind,  and  balm  to  my  spirits ;  and,  as  I  ma 
recommended  not  to  go  to  Ireland  too  early  in 
the  spring,  I  will  accept  Captain  St.  John's  ia«> 
vitatioD,  and  go  after  the  birth<-day  to  see  tUs 
family  of  love/' 

''  No  moral  atmosphere  can  be  more  pure  than 
what  surrounds  your  ladyship,  but  it  shall  be 
as  you  please,^  said  her  fondly  attached  lord. 
''  And  now,  that  Sir  Charles  Seymour  is  satis* 
factorily  disposed  of,  we  will  return  again  into 
Northamptonshire  till  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days." 


CHAPTER  XIX- 

Oh  I  to  which  path  8oe*er  he  bend. 
May  Heaven  on  alt  his  steps  attend, 
Still  wateh  and  help  him  on  his  waj. 
His  gnard  by  night,  his  goid«  by  day ! 
For  wheresoever  that  youth  ibaQ  go, 
A  spirit  of  the  skies  will  g|ow« 

Great  was  the  joy  that  prevailed  at  Ashhurst 
when  it  was  known  Edgar  Bonville  was  to  re- 
main there :  that  he,  the  beloved  of  all  hearts, 
was  to  live  in  its  parsonage-honse^  to  preach 
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from  iU  pulpily  was  genaine  satisfaction  to  every 
inhabitant  of  its  parish ;  to  Mr>  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
TilJe,  tiie  consummation  of  all  their  wishes. 

Iiord  FitZ'Etin  deputed  his  domestic  chaplain 
to  inform.  Mr.  Eustace  of  the  change  that  had 
occurred,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
favour  dispensed  by  his  lordship.  A  mind  less 
prepared  than  that  of  Mr.  Eustace's,  to  meet  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  fortune  with  a  steady  sail,  might 
have  been  shifted  from  its  equal  way  by  such  an 
unexpected  gale  of  prosperity.  His  heart  was 
raised  with  pious  transport  to  that  protecting 
Being  who  thus  inclined  those  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures to  promote  the  welfare  of  himself  and  bis 
little  ones;  and  to  Him  his  first  thanks  were 
given*  He  then  deputed  his  kind  informant  to 
return  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
Lord  Fitz-£rin,  its  generous  and  benevolent 
agent;  and  to  his  young  friend,  his  first  patron, 
he  addressed  himself,  expressing  all  the  sensi- 
bility of  his  feelings,  as  husband,  father,  and 
friend ;  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
relinquish  from  die  income  of  Norbury,  what 
would  makeA^hlmrst  of  equal  value ;  andadding, 
there  was  a  fall  of  wood  marked  for  the  axe, 
which  certainly,  as  the  last  incumbent,  was  his 
due;  that  Mrs.  Eustace  must  still  call  the  green- 
chamber  Mr.  Bonville's  room ;  that  Charles  re- 
peatedly asked  when  he  would  come  again  to 
Norbury ;  and  that  the  country  in  a  few  n)ontb5 
wbuld  be  in  a  full  bloom  of  beauty,  when  its 
blossoms  would  appear  more  bright,  if  they 
might  expect  him  at  the  same  season. 
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If  there  be  felicity  on  earthy  it  is  when  humane 
and  benevolent  beings  take  from  the  heart  of  a 
tender  father,  from  the  trembling  bosom  of  a 
fond  and  apprehensive  mother,  the  fearful  cares 
of  parental  solicitude,  excited  for  those  dear 
children,  who,  possessingevery  gift  of  nature,  are 
crushed  beneath  the  frowns  of  fortune, — hear 
them  bless  the  hand  outstretched  to  help ;  see  them 
expanding  in  the  sunshine  they  have  opened  to 
their  path ! 

Such  was  the  happiness  of  Edgar  Bonville ; 
apd  not  one  circumstance  of  his  life  afforded  him 
more  complacent  delight  than  the  prosperity  of 
the  family  of  Mr.  Eustace.  The  brevity  of  his 
answer  was  not  the  soul  of  wit,  but  of  delicacy ; 
"  he  accepted  the  green-room,  and  loved  Here-, 
fordshire  too  well  to  rob  it  of  a  single  tree;  but  if 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Eustace,  the 
copse  should  be  considered  his,  and  if  ever  he 
wanted  it,  he  would  claim  it.^ 

With  the  new  year,  the  parsonage  of  Ash- 
hurst,  that  had  so  often  been  the  home  of  the 
boy,  received  him ;  a  man  in  years,  but  in  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  innocence,  yet  a  boy.  The 
old  housekeeper  was  ostensibly  reinstated  in  her 
former  trust,  but  her  office  was  now  a  sinecure. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  invariably  passed 
there ;  the  other  days  of  the  week  were  divided 
amongsit  the  triple  claims  of  Woodfield,  Green 
Hayes,  and  Ashhurst  Cottage.  Sweetly  affecting 
were  the  sensations  their  united  families  felt,  when 
meeting  together  the  first  time  at  the  Parsonage, 
its   late  venerable  inhabitant  was  remembered 
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with  sacred  respect.  Mrs.  Bonville  spoke  of  him 
as  a  tender  daughter  dwells  upon  the  memory  of 
a  beloved  father ;  the  meek  and  pious  Abb6  du 
Plessis,  the  kind  and  gentle  Sir  Charles  Seymour, 
passed  in  review  before  them,  upon  the  very 
hearth  that  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  their 
united  intercourse. . 

^  It  is  a  joy  in  grief*  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  "  to 
be  thus  remembered;  tears  shed  upon  such  an 
altar  are  a  sweet  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  The  dead, 
how  sacred  P' 

•'  Olivia  P'  said  Mrs.  Granville,"  you  are  above 
affectation ;  you  will  allow  me  to  read  your  lines 
upon  this  subject.  Nay,  do  not  look  a  denial,  that 
you  have  not  the  resolution  to  speak.  You  know, 
my  love,  you  might  with  as  much  justice  refuse 
to  read  aloud,  to  write,  sing,  walk,  or  talk,  be- 
cause others  can  do  all  these  better  than  you.** 

''  I  am  almost  a  sceptic  in  that,**  said  Captain 
St.  John  ;  **  but  you  know.  Miss  Delancey,  that 
love  tempers  criticisms,  as  it  magnifies  beauties, 
so  what  can  you  have  to  fear?*' 

**  From  us,  my  Olivia,  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
John ;  **  so,  dear  Mrs. Granville,  proceed  with  your 
kind  intentions ;  it  is  the  place,  it  is  the  hour  for 

the  sentiments*'* 

Mrs.  Granville  took  the  paper  from  her  pocket- 
book,  and  read : — "  *  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  wbco 
peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  mourner/  Thus 
says  Ossian ;  what  says  Olivia  ? 

"  When  peace  is  in  the  mourner's  breast. 
When  sorrow*!  wounds  begin  to  hefti. 
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When  heaving  bosoms  find  a  rest^ 

Tis  ilien,  *  the  joy  of  grief  we  fed* 

When  by  the  moon's  pale  light  we  tread. 
From  earth  oar  thoughts  will  fondly  steal. 

To  muse  upon  the  silent  dead ; 

Tis  then, '  the  joy  of  grief*  we  fed. 

And  when  wiihin  the  wild  wood's  gloom. 
Where  summer-clouds  no  lights  reveal. 

Fond  memory  animates  the  tomb. 
And  then, '  the  joy  of  grief*  we  feel. 

When  by  the  evening's  darksome  wave. 

The  tears  we  seek  not  to  conceal 
Fall  o'er  the  hero's  watery  grave, 

'TIS  then,  *  the  joy  of  grief*  we  feel. 

The  parting  gifk  of  love,  so  dear  1 

Its  auburn  lock,  the  sacred  seal. 
Awakes  the  conscious  lender  tear. 

Awakes  the  joy,  e'en  grief  can  feel. 

Soft  tears  that  fond  affections  shed. 
Soft  sighs  that  from  our  bosoms  steal. 

Whilst  mem'ry  lives,  though  hope  be  dead. 
Speak  the  sad  joy  that  grief  can  fecL" 
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My  sweet  Olivia/'  said  Mrs.  St.  Joha,  ever 
first  to  express  her  glowing  approbation,  **  culti- 
vate yoar  muse,  that  its  flowers  may  entwine  with 
the  many  that  bloom  around  us.  But,  brother, 
thus  you  used  to  charm  us ;  why  do  you  allow 
your  Pegasus  to  halt  i  I  am  sure  it  never  limped, 
that  you  need  let  it  browse  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus :  but  I  must  give  you  your  reward,  Olivia," 
said  she,  affectionately  kissing  her;  *^  one  that 
gold  and  silver  could  not  buy.'^ 
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'^  More  prized  than  either/'  said  the  blushing 
girl ;  *'  but  Mr.  Bonville  has  not  told  us  why  his 
muse  is  silent.*^ 

"  Every  man,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  my  sister, 
fancies  he  is,  or  tries  to  be  a  poet ;  as  it  is  said 
*  he  would  be  a  soldier.'  When  he  reads  the 
strains  of  his  native  bards,  those  who  really  are 
poets,  and  hears  of  the  deeds  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen who  have  proved  themselves  soldiers,  no 
wonder  the  feelings  of  poetry  and  heroism  fire 
his  soul,  and  rouse  his  fancy ;  but  to  be  indeed  a 
poet,  more  is  required  than  fancy,  and  the  power 
to  rhyme.  It  asks,  it  demands  an  eye  that  can 
glance  through  space  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
an  imagination  that  can  embody  all  that  eye  dis- 
cerns :  an  ear  that  balances  in  the  scales  of 
harmony  the  breathing  subtleties  of  sound,  and  a 
power  to  penetrate  the  hidden  thoughts  of  man, 
and  delineate  the  native  loveliness  of  woman  ;  to 
analyse  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  to  sepa- 
rate the  various  passions  of  the  soul,  and  to  pos- 
sess judgment  to  temper  and  correct  the  phrensy 
of  genius  in  its  most  daring  flights :  this  com- 
bination, my  Fanny,  is  the  possession  of  few  :  it  is 
the  gift  of  Heaven,  and,  like  your  kisses,  is  what 
gold  and  silver  cannot  buy ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness extinguished  the  rhyming  propensities  of  my 
boyish  muse." 

"Ah!"  sighed  Olivia,"  why  did  I  thus  ex- 
pose myself.^' 

"  You  have  not  done  so,  my  love,''  said  Mrs. 
Bonville.  "  You  have  shown  your  obliging  na- 
ture,  by   complying   with   the   wishes  of  your 
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friends,  and  have  illustrated  a  cooipouhd  aensa* 
tion  in  very  pleasing  verse:  a  violet  is  no  less 
a  dower,  a  sweet  and  cherished  flower,  than  is 
the  rose,  in  all  the  consummate  pride  of  beauty, 
bloom,  and  fragrance.** 

*^  Or/*  added  Edgar,  '^  to  speak  for  my  sister, 

*  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd !'  no  less 
divine  music  tlian  the  sublime,  full  and  glorious 
chorus  of  The  Lord  Omnipotent  reigneth." 

**  Thank  you,  brother ;  when  the  great  powers 
of  Handel  are  to  receive  their  due  tribute,  may 
you  always  speak  for  me.** 

''  No,''  said  Mr.  St.  John,  ^^  it  is  through  your 
medium,  my  Fanny,  Handel  speaks  best  for  him- 
self;" 

'^  There  is  but  one  strain  of  music  sweeter  than 
his,^  she  replied,  ^'  and  that  is  the  praise  of  those 
we  love.'* 

It  was  in  January  Bedford  was  expected,  and 
the  month  was  now  considerably  advanced :  when 
the  letters  and  papers  of  the  day  were  brought, 
one  of  the  former,  to  Mr.  St.  John,  announced  his 
intended  arrival  at  Green  Hayes,  within  .th6  en- 
sning  week. 

The  papers  were  passed  to  Edgar,  who  read 
them  aloud.  In  detailing  the  presentations  of  the 
birthday,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  with 
unaltered  voice  and  eye  proceeded  with  the 
subject. 

•  Since  the  marriage  of  Lady.  Sophia  Cavana, 
Bonville  had  never  indulged  her  remembrance  as 
a  being  once  so  fondly  beloved :  the  flowers  she 
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had  most  worn,  the  airs  she  had  most  fondly 
plajedy  even  the  books  she  preferred,  had  never 
been  cherished  by  him  as  ambiguous  fael  to  a 
flame,  that  a  sense  of  duty  had  commanded 
should  be  extinguished.  There  was  fww  a  bar« 
lier  between  them  stronger  than  rank  or  fortune^ 
or  all  ^^  the  conditions  of  men;^  she  was  the  v^ife 
of  another;  an  object  enshrined  by  the  holy  faith 
and  purity  of  marriage,  devoted  at  the  Mme  Asm 
to  her  husband  and  her  God,  his,  and  his  only. 
The  paragraph  that  had  thus  proved  £dgar*s  con- 
quest over  himself  was  this: — 

''  Amidst  the  presentations  yesterday,  that  of 
the  young  Marchioness  of  E.  was  the  most  at- 
tractive; to  say  she  was  graciously  received  is 
hot  the  common  language  of  the  occasion.  She 
was  received  with  the  most  distinguishing  ap- 
probation ;  Her  Majesty  saying  in  the  hearing  of 
those  around  her, — 'Such  marriages  are  the  glory 
of  my  court,  and  the  honour  of  the  nobility.' 
The  birth,  beaoty,  and  virtues  of  the  bride,  and 
the  high  character,  hereditary  honours,  and  pe^ 
tonal  qualifications  of  the  bridegroom,  brought 
to  the  recollection  Shakespeare's  Lady  Blanche, 
and  Lewis  the  Dauphin.  *  She  a  fair  divided 
excellence^  whose  fulness  of  perfection  ties  in 
him.' 

^  The  appearance  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Fits* 
Erin  fully  refuted  the  assertion,  that  the  ge* 
oaine  feelings  of  nature  are  chilled  or  extin- 
guished within  the  precincts  of  a  court*  Maternal 
jMride  and  aflSection  animated  the  matron  dignity 
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of  her  ladyship's  fine  coaDtenance,  whilst  the 
most  maBly  tatisfactioo  glowed  ia  that  of  his 
lordship,  as  they  each  received  the  congratu* 
latioo  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  friends/' 

^*  May  such  satisfaction  be  perpetuated  to  ge» 
aerations !"  said  Mrs.  Bonville ;  and  Edgar,  hap- 
pier than  Macbeth,  could  say,  '*  Amen !'' 

At  the  appointed  time,  Bedford  arrived,  and 
where  he  was,  sport  and  gaiety  took  up  their 
ahode*  Full  of  anecdote  and  narrative,  he  was 
the  light  of  the  winter^s  day;  his  capacious  heart 
taking  in  the  whole  family  circle ;  he  was  the  son, 
the  brother  of  all,  but  in  the  nursery  of  Green 
Hayes  he  was  like  the  hero  of  Bums ;  there  others 
might  be  happy,  but  he  was  glorious.  Le  petit 
Harry  Bedford  crowed  with  delight  at  his  ap- 
proach;  and  whenever  he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 
John,  as  he  was  running  over  the  house  and 
grounds  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  would  ex- 
claim, '^  He  must  be  a  sailor,  he  shall  be  a  sailor, 
shall  he  not,  dear  Fanny  i  you  see  he  has  thrown 
aside  his  coral^  and  is  pulling  away  at  the  lion 
buttons;  look  how  fast  his  little  fingers  have  hold 
of  my  collar !"  These  dear  friends  of  Bedford's 
were  not  more  delighted  and  exhilarated  by  his 
gaiety  than  they  were  gratified  by  his  intellectual 
improvements,  and  the  expansion  of  his  mind. 

When  Edgar  first  knew  him  on  board  the 
Guildford,  he  was  alone  the  good  humoured, 
careless  ship*boy;  taken  early  from  school,  to 
pursue  a  profession  at  variance  with  literary  at* 
tainments,  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  those 
around  him ;  and  excepting  Robinson  Cmsoe,  and 
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'*'  a  Collection  of  Shipwrecks,^'  he  seldom  opened 
a  book  :  an  affectionate  and  intimate  intercoarse 
with  Edgar  Bonville  could  not  fail  to  open  a  new 
source  of  observation,  enjoyment,  and  consequent 
improvement,  to  a  mind  that  had  no  mental  in- 
capacity.  During  his  late .  voyage,  in  which  he 
had  somewhat  more  leisure,  he  had  seduloasly 
availed  himself  of  the  various  books  that  passed 
ainongst  the  officers  and  passengers.  The  ele- 
gant preface  of  Dr.  Currie  to  the  life  of  Burns, 
addressed  to  Captain  James  Graham,  awakened 
an  idea  in  Bedford's  mind,  ^^  that  Shakespeare^ 
and  Milton,  and  Ossian,"  were  not  beneath  the 
attention  of  a  posl-captain  in  a  king^s  ship ;  and 
subsequently,  poetry,  such  as  tends  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  soul,  became  the  object  of  his  studious 
attention,  along  with  tliat  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  history,  aucient  and  modern,  the  cor* 
ner-stone  of  all  literary  acq  uisi  tiona.  His  personal 
improvements  had  kept  pace  with  his  intellectual 
progress ;  the  stri[iling  had  risen,  and  expanded 
to  the  fine,  erect,  and  well  grown  young  tonn. 
Thus  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all  around  him,  he 
passed  the  early  spring  in  Teesdale.  Beneath  the 
roof  of  the  parsonage-house  at  Ashhurst^  many 
an  hour  was  passed  with  its  beloved  master,  to 
which  his  after-life  would  bear  a  happy  testimony ; 
the  faith  he  had  nominally  professed  became  the 
vital  doctrine  of  his  heart,  and  the  fundainental 
belief  of  the  Christian  the  aetpating  spirit  of  his 
existence.  The  grief  of  his  departqre  was  aliajed 
by  the  flattering  hope,  that,  even  before  he  sailed, 
they  should  all  meet  again. 
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Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Seymour  had  letumed  to 
their  residence  at  Edinburgh,  till  arrangements  at 
the  Hall  were  made  for  their  reception ;  which  the 
iinticipated  visit  of  Lady  Fitz-£rin  to  Teesd^le 
was  expected  to  facilitate.  A  letter  from  her 
ladyship  confirmed  the  hopes  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Edgar  read  it,  and  passed  it  to  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville.  "  Read  the  former  part  aloud,  my  dear 
mother,  bat  spare  me  the  remainder :  what  I  am 
my  friends  have  made  me ;  to  them  the  praise 
her  ladyship  bestows  is  due."  He  left  the  room, 
aiid  Mrs.  Bon  ville  read  aloui  the  letter. 

<«  London,  May  18th. 

**  Detained  in  town  by  strong  domestic  in- 
terests, it  was  only  this  morning  the  Marquis  of 
E,  my  daughter,  and  grandson,  left  me,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  for  Ireland.  The 
former  was  very  anxious  to  show  his  Hibernian 
castle  to  bis  bride,  and  his  bride  and  heir  to  his 
Hibernian  friends.  My  lord,  who  possesses  an 
hereditary  affection  for  the  green  isle,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  accompany  them.  I  too  should 
have  been  of  the  party,  had  I  been  quite  as  well 
as  I  ought  to  be,  when  so  much  has  been  done 
for  me,  and  had  not  the  wish  to  see  you,  and  all 
your  Woodfield  attractions,  been  very  predomi- 
nant. When  Captain  St.  John  was  last  in  town, 
he  told  me  his  house  would  accommodate  the 
ship's  crew  of  a  first-rate,  and  that  its  mistress 
was  a  richer  prize  than  a  Spanish  galleon.  I 
shall  therefore  hoist  my  flag  in  the .  admiral's 
ship,  but  bespeak  a  cabin  occasionally  at  Wood- 
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field ;  observe,  Bonville,  I  do  not  want  a  siaie  one. 
There  I  anticipate  the  calm  delights  of  life,  and 
domestic  happiness;  delights  most  congenial  to 
mj  native  character, '  all  various  nature  pressing 
on  the  heart,'  retirement,  friendship,  books.  Yon 
shall  read  Shakespeare  to  me,  Milton,  and  the 
J3^k  of  Books,  from  whence  they  drew  their  in- 
spiration ;  your  excellent  parents  shall  show  me 
virtue  by  th^  graces  drest ;  your  new  brother,  and 
his  happy  wite,  love  such  as  the  golden  age  pre- 
sented. Yourself  the  man  who  holds  his  passions 
in  subjection  to  his  principles,  and  exercises  his 
faculties  for  his  own  honour  and  the  good  of 
others, — shal  I  show  how  beautiful  is  the  obedience 
of  the  son,  how  graceful  the  affections  of  the 
brother,  how  amiable  the  devotions  of  the  friend, 
and  how  sublime  the  character  of  the  Christian, 
the  fountain  from  whence  those  sweet  waters 
flow. 

.  '^  Fbakcbs  Sophia  Fitx-Erxn.^' 

'•  P.  S.  Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Seymour,  I  shall  pass  a  few  days  at 
Seymour-Hall,  previous  to  visiting  Mr.  St.  John : 
seniority  of  acquaintance  and  years  demand  this 
attention.*' 

'^  Towards  a  woman  who  can  thus  write  and 
feel/'  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  ''I  shall  have  no  appre- 
hensions. She  condescends  to  seek  us,  and  we  will 
meet  her  in  our  own  way ;  any  feeble  attempt  to 
rise  to  hers  would  render  usridiculous,  and  coun» 
teract  the  kind  intentions  of  her  visit*^ 

Mrs.  St.  John  received  her  ladyship^s  intimation 
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bj  the  same  post.  In  her  morning^s  ride  she  called 
upon  Lady  Seymour,  who  evinced  great  pleasure 
from  seeing  her;  yet  there  was  a  discontented  ex* 
pression  in  her  voice  and  manner  that  conveyed 
the  idea  of  wanting  some  one  to  listen  to  her 
complaints. 

''  You  are  fond  of  riding  on  horseback,  I  sup- 
pose, Mrs.  St*  John,^'  said  the  querulous  lady, "  or 
Captain  St.  John  would  keep  you  a  carriage  f* 
I  love  the  exercise  very  much,*^  she  replied, 
and  its  association  with  my  horse:  I  have  no  use 
for  a  carriage;  it  would  be  a  restraint  upon  my 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  St.  John's  liberty.  I  should  lose 
much  of  his  com  pany,  for  we  frequently  ride  where 
a  carriage  could  not  pass.  I  am  always  ready  by 
the  time  my  horse  is  prepared ;  and  I  receive  such 
an  acceleration  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spi- 
rits, from  the  exercise  and  air,  the  nnconfined 
view  of  the  country,  and  the  company  of  Mr.  St. 
John,  that  I  return  home  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  We  receive  more  visits  than  we  pay,  and 
a  carriage,  at  our  time  of  life,  would  be  a  super- 
fluous appendage  to  our  cares  and  expenses.^ 

"  You  are  a  very  fortunate  family,  Mrs.  St. 
John ;  every  thing  seems  to  go  right  with  you.^ 

"  We  are  a  very  happy  family,  my  lady,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can,  we  don't  suffer  any  thing  to  go 
wrong  with  us." 

*^  Oh,  but  you  are  lucky ;  there  is  a  deal  in 
being  lucky,  and  in  constitution  and  disposition, 
that  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves.^ 

**  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  ourselves, 
madam:  we  may  improve  the  soil^  and  cukiyate 
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frutts  and  flowers ;  we  may  neglect  the  ground, 
and  thorns  and  thistles  will  over-run  it ;  it  is  with 
Qur  minds,  as  it  is  with  our  gardens — pine-apples 
will  not  grow  there  naturally,  but  we  may  force 
them ;  all  that  is  amiable  and  good  may  be  in- 
creased by  being  cherished  and  exercised." 

<^  Your  mamma/'  interrupted  Lady  Seymour, 
as  though  thorns  and  thistles  were  fruits  and 
flowers  to  her, ''  has  both  a  son  and  daughter 
fixed  happily,  and  near  to  her,  whilst  I,  who  have 
but  one  son,  am  left  alone.^' 
•  '*  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  very 
seriously  ;  **  if  you  would  withdraw  your  resent- 
:nent  from  Sir  Charles,  you  might  have  both  son 
and  daughter ;  a  daughter,  who  would  perhaps  be 
ghUd,  companion,  and  friend  to  you.^' 

"  Mrs.  St.  John,  I  will  not  hear  her  spokenof; 
I  want  no  such  daughters.  I  have  another  vexa- 
tion, too  just  now ;  my  Lady  Fitz-Erin  writes  me 
word,  she  shall  visit  me  for  a  few  days  this  week, 
and  only  waits  my  answer." 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  silent  from  surprise,  and  a 
feeling  more  passive,  and  less  agreeable. 

**  If  Sir  Charles  had  been  living,  it  would  have 
been  very  well ;  he  could  haveentertained  her  lady- 
ship, I  cannot.  I  have  reduced  my  domestics,  and 
do  not  want  London  servants  here,  to  make  those 
that  remain  dissatisfied ;  I  cannot  receive  gay 
cpn^pany,  and  I  n:^iist  be  obliged  to  write,  and 
tell  her  so,  and  that  is  a  great  trouble,  for  I  am 
quite  out  of  practice.  I  understand  her  ladyship 
means  to  visit  Green  Hayes;  so  that  I  shall  see 
her  whilst  3he  is  in  the  country ." 
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"  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  madam, 
whilst  the  Countess  is  with  us^  My  brother  pur- 
poses meeting  her  at  Doncaster." 

"  Oh,  he  is  attentive  to  every  one :  pray  tell  him 
I  think  it  long  since  he  was  at  Seymour-Hall/' 

''  I  will  remind  him,  and  now  will  wish  your 
ladyship  a  good  morning." 

*'  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  Hall-door,''  said 
Lady  Seymour ;  "  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
house  this  fortnight :  I  have  never  seen  your  little 
boy,  Mrs.  St.  John,  but  I  hear  it  is  a  fine  child.*^ 

''  It  is  well  that  the  horses  are  at  the  door;  and 
I  so  near  it,''  she  replied ;  "  for  my  boy  is  an  in- 
exhaustible subject.'' 

Mrs.  St.  John  mounted  her  horse,  spoke  to  it 
in  a  language  it  seemed  perfectly  to  understand, 
and  by  mutual  consent,  they  cantered  over  the 
turf:  her  servant  hearing  Lady  Seymour  say  as 
be  rode  past,  ^'  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  health  and 
strength ;''  whilst  he,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  infirmities  of  her  ladyship's  temper,  thought 
it  was  a  finer  thing  to  have  cheerfulness  and  good 
hnmour. 

The  day  before  Lady  Fitz-Erin  left  London  for 
the  North,  passing  alung  Oxford-street,  she  dis- 
cerned amongst  the  throng  Bedford;  and  putiing 
up  her  hand  to  him,  arrested  the  quick  step  with 
which  the  London  pedestrians  vie  with  the  mo- 
tion of  carriages  and  horses.  Her  ladyship  had 
met  with  him  a  few  weeks  before,  at  a  public 
exhibition,  where  he  was  immediately  recognised 
by  Lord  Dunmealh,  to  whom  he  spake  of  his  late 
visit  to  Teesdale,  his  little  namesake,  and  other 
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circumstancesy  that  proved  how  much  he  was  re- 
garded there ;  and  that  he  was  in  hopes  to  renew 
his  visit  before  he  left  England.  The  coachman 
drew  tip  to  the  pavement,  and  he  was  in  a  mo- 
ment at  the  carriage. 

f  **  Are  jou  nnder  sailing  orders,  Mr.  Bedford?" 
said  her  ladyship.** 
"  No,  madam." 

*'  Are  you  at  present  under  any  orders  T 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  from 
your  ladyship." 

"  Then  will  you,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  can  you^** 
said  she,  more  seriously,  '*  go  down  into  the 
North  with  me  i  I  leave  London  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company  vis-a-vis  in 
the  landau." 

"  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure,*^  said  he, 
his  face  glowing  with  its  anticipation, "  to  accept 
the  honour  your  ladyship  offers  me.  I  am  now 
going  after  letters,  that  will  determine  whether  I 
sail  this  month  or  in  September;  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  inform  you  of  their  result?'* 

"  At  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  leave  Grosvenor 
Square;  in  the  intermediate  time,  send  me  word 
of  your  decision  :  Good  morning.'* 

The  arrangements  were  favourable  to  the  pre- 
sent wishes  of  Bedford,  and  he  informed  Lady 
Fitz-Erin  that  he  would  not  fail  being  in  Gros- 
venor Square  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Lady  Fitz-Erin  travelled  with  four  post  horses; 
one  male,  and  two  female  servants,  in  an  after 
carriage ;  two  of  her  own  horses,  which  were  to 
remain  with  her  in  the  country,  were  led  by  a 
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postilion,  and  waited  for  her  at  the  last  stage. 
They  posted  with  the  uttnost  expedition,  dining 
at  the  close  of  each  day's  journey ;  and  were  most 
agi^eably  surprised  at  Perry  Bridge,  to  be  met 
by  Edgar  Bonville,  who  was  waiting  to  band  her 
ladyship  from  the  carriage. 

'*  This,"  said  Lady  Fitz*Erin,  as  they  entered 
the  apartment  of  the  inn,''  is  indeed  anticipating 
my  wishes;  and  to  see  yon  thus,^  looking  upon 
him  with  the  sweetest  approbation,  *'  is  a  con* 
summation  of  my  present  happiness.*' 

And  never  since  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  had  any  human  being  approached  nearer 
his  divine  original :  nature  had  given  him  all  her 
primal  attributes ;  bis  childhood  had  been  phy« 
sically  and  morally  happy;  its  beauty  unspoiled 
by  injudicious  restraints,  and  severe  prohibitions, 
or  the  innocence  of  his  youth  degraded  by  vio- 
lent passions,  or  unworthy  pursuits;  they  had 
expanded  into  the  perfection  of  all  that  was 
*'  express  and  admirable"  in  man.  With  ^*  form 
and  moving^'  most  graceful,  be  was  just  so  tall 
as  to  unite  his  height  with  the  idea  of  one  to 
whom  "  the  dominion  of  every  thing  upon  the 
earth  was  given;"'  his  beautiful  dark  brown  hair 
waved,  and  parted  over  his  open  brow,  defining 
the  fine  contour  of  his  head;  whilst  "  his  eye  sub- 
lime*' declared  the  infinitude  of  his  faculties,  its 
sweetness  tempering  its  absolute  rule:  over  all 
his  features  was  diifused  that  irresistible  beauty, 
that  flows  from  the  habitual  practice  and  pos- 
session of  every  good  gift,  sense,  gentleness, 
compassion,  benevolence,  and  piety,  those  affec- 
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tions  of  the  soul,  that  impress  the  features  with 
their  own  celestial  beauty  aod  characteristics. 

"  To  see  you  thus,"  repeated  her  latlysbip, 
''  confirms  all  that  my  sainted  mother  predestined 
you  to  be;  all  that  my  lord  and  I  felt  assured 
you  would  become.'* 

The  deep  mourning  that  Lady  Fitz-Erin  yet 
wore,  infolding  her  fine  tall  figure,  accorded  with 
the  deference  to  her  departed  parent,  which  she 
saw  was  felt  by  £dgar.  ^'  These  customary  signs 
of  woe,"  said  her  ladyship,  *'  it  is  a  solace  to  me 
to  prolong ;  I  feel  them  as  the  last  external  asso- 
•ciation  with  the  death  of  Lady  C — — ,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  her  excellence  will  remain  for 
ever  within/'  Bedford  now  entered,  and  the  car- 
riages were  announced. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty. 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  nature 
That  reign  in  th'  air  from  earth  to  highest  sky. 
To  feed  on  flowers,  and  fruits  of  glorious  feature. 
To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye? 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 
Well  worthy  she  to  taste  of  wretchedness. 

Speijskr. 

At  the  desire  of  Lady  Fitz-Eritr,  Edgar  gave 
up  his  horse  to  her  attendant,  and  took  his  seal 
by  the  side  of  Bedford. 

•   *'  And  now,'*  said  her  ladyship,  '*  I  am  greatly 
supported,  the  church,  and  the  wooden  walls.     I 
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only  want  the  sword,  and  Lord  Fitz-Erin's  motto 
would  be  verified, '  My  God,  my  king,  and  my 
sword.'  '^ 

*«  Oh  r  said  Bedford,  "  a  thousand  swords 
would  leap  from  their  scabbards  to  defend  your 
ladyship,  if  such  aid  was  required.'' 

''  Alas  r  said  she,  ^*  it  was  not  so  in  behalf 
of  that  unfortunate  and  noble  minded  princess, 
whose  fate  elicited  the  energetic  language  of  Mr. 
Barke;  she  was  left  for  the  murderous  guillotine, 
to  fill  the  measure  of  French  iniquity,  by  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  its  legitimate  sovereigns." 

**  The  extent  of  revolutionary  atrocity  could 
not  have  been  perceived,*'  said  Edgar,  *'  or  all 
Europe  would  have  risen,  and  cried '  hold.' " 

"  What  follows  the  letting  out  of  strife,  my 
dear  young  friend,  as  the  letting  out  of  water," 
she  replied, ''  may  be  easily  foreseen ;  and  surely 
all  nations  will  be  warned  by  France  how  they 
open  its  floodgates." 

**  They  brought  forward  an  English  precedent," 
said  Bedford,  ^'  and  retorted  upon  us  the  death  of 
the  first  Charles." 

"  A  bad  deed,"  said  her  ladyship, "  can  never 
be  sanctioned  by  a  bad  precedent :  take  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  good  and  the  moderate  men  of 
the  opposite  party  at  that  time,  and  you  will  find 
they  thought  the  death  of  the  king  wanton  and 
barbarous ;  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  measures  they  had  in  view,  and 
sincerely  deplored  that  so  much  power  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sanguinary  and  ambi- 
tious faction*  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
one  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
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.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonvilley  Edgar,  and  Bedfordi 
always  joined  the  dinner  party ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding evenings  presented  the  feast  of  reason 
and  ihe  fiow  of  soul.  They  were  the  happy  few 
who  sat  apart  with  elevated  thoughts,  and  dis- 
course sweet,  charming  the  soul  wit];i  eloquence — 
"  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'' 
.  Lady  Fitz-Erin  spoke  with  understanding  upon 
the  prominent  subjects  of  the  day,  considering 
that,  as  history  is  but  the  politics  of  the  past,  so 
shall  the  politics  of  .the  present  be  history  for 
posterity ;  and  that,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  England  in  its  various  periods,  was  to  be  de- 
ficient in  the  fundamental  sources  of  colloquial 
pleasure.  The  charm  of  Mrs.  Granville's  cha- 
racter was  felt  and  understood  by  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin:  her  gentleness  marked  the  gentlewoman, 
and  her  firm  and  decided  sentiments,  in  all  opi- 
nions of  right  and  wrong,  proved  her  the  woman 
of  sound  judgment  and  steady  mind :  her  me- 
mory was  stored  by  reading  with  extensive  in* 
formation ;  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  lan- 
guage, without  apparent  study  or  effect,  she  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  impart  to  others  what  she 
had  herself  attained,  and,  though  appearing  the 
least  obtrusive,  always  bearing  the  most  brilliant 
part  in  conversation.  In  the  plain  and  unvaried 
dress,  and  easy  and  elegant  manners.  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin  saw  "  the  Castilian  every  where  *;^  and,  as 

*  ''  At  four  o'clock  we  embarked  in  a  lai|^  passage-boat, 
and  tailed  down  the  Tagos  for  Lisboo.  There  were  about 
fifty  paiieogen[on  board,  divided  into  two  classes:   the 
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approbation  is  generally  mutual,  for  there  must  be 
a  sympathy  with  those  who  approve  and  those 
by  whom  the  pleasiDg  sentiiiient  is  excited.  Mre. 
Granville  as  immediately  distinguiabed  the  ac- 
complished and  high-bom  woman  of  quality, 
as  the  teatder,  affectionate,  and  gracious  beiQg, 
who  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  and  en* 
dearments  of  an  Enftlishwomao's  heart. 


Worship  and  birth  to  her  were  known 
By  lool^  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 
Not  by  furr*d  robe,  and  broider'd  zone. 

The  sweet  and  timid  graces  of  Olivia  l)el«»cy 
received  the  ^^oodesceoding  favour  of  Lady  Fitz- 
Erin,  who  told  Mrs.  Su  John  she  was  like  those 
delicate  flowers,  whose  pencilled  shades  and  re- 
common  paepk  occuj^itd  the  hold,  tbe  jest  tooic  their  seafs 
at  the  slem.    AraoQg^t  those  was  a  man  who  apparently  had 
mistaken  his  rank,  if  one  might  judge  by  hij  dress :  he  was 
bare-foot,  wore  a  long  beard,  and  pilgrim's  scapulct ;  he  waa 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  good  stature,  well  proportioned, 
and  swarthy  compleKion,     I  fbuiid  by  his  ccBTMsatioa  tiut 
hn  was  a  Spaaiaed.  These  was  soaieihisg  in  bis  manoar  that 
interested  me  very  much  s  his  conrenation  was  placid,  and 
bespoke  a  fisiancss  of  mind,  stich  as  we  admire  in  a  virttuNi* 
man   struggling  with   misfortunes.     When  we  acrired  at 
Lisbon,  I  recfsested  he  would  permit  me  to  pay  bis  passage. 
He  thanked  me,  by  saying^''  I  have  soffieiant  lor  this  far- 
iwte.    It  is  trae,  my  appawl  bespeaks  osy  poverty  (l4»kisig  at 
bis  naked  feet)^  thetclbce  yon  may  be  surprised  that  I  took 
my  seat  jn  your  company;  but  the  true  Castilian  think) 
himself  honoured  or  disgraced  not  by  his  garb^  but  io  \u4 
actions.*' 

VfM  Moarmr's  TaAvsLS  mm  PaawaAC. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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ceding  colours  extort  no  public  admiration  till 
drawn  close  to  the  eye,  or  viewed  through  a 
microscope,  when  all  their  beauty  is  displayed 
and  acknowledged ;  that  she  was  a  flower  more 
fitted  for  the  bosom  than  the  parterre.  Thus  ap- 
proved  and  invited,  she  frequently  passed  her 
mornings  in  her  ladyship's  dressing-room,  ar- 
ranging her  flower-stands,  reading  aloud,  or 
assisting  her  in  disposing  the  indigenous  plants 
of  the  country. 

Visits  of  ceremony  had  passed  between  the 
Countess  Fitz-Erin  and  Lady  Seymour ;  but  this 
morning  the  former  was  gone  up  to  the  Hall 
to  try  her  powers  of  reconciliation  betwixt  Sir 
Charles  and  his  mother. 

Edgar  and  Bedford  were  walking  between 
Woodfield  and  Green  Hayes,  when  thc^  latter 
said—''  That  is  a  sweet  little  girl,  Bonville,  that 
Olivia ;  I  feel  like  a  brother  towards  ber.^ 

"  Any  thing  more,  Bedford  ?'* 

''  No,  upon  my  honour,  I  must  not  think  fur- 
ther than  brotherly  love.  I  must  be  a  sailor  for 
years  to  come,  and  my  heart  must  be  where  my 
treasure  is ;  therefore  all  my  loves  must  be  divided 
amongst  the  favourite  ladies  of  the  Honourable 
Company  and  ship-owners;  nothing  less  than 
Marchionesses  and  Countesses  for  me  till  I  lay  by, 
and  then  a  British  sailor  can  always  find  some 
kind-hearted  girl  who  will  share  his  land-cabin 
with  him.  No,  Bonville,Iam  determined  not  to  be 
in  love  till  I  am  in  luck ;  my  heart  is  free  as  the 
breeze,  and  open  as  the  ocean.  The  time,  I  hope. 
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will  come  when  indepehdence  will  make  my 
aclioas  as  free  as  my  heart. 

Independence — 
Heaven's  next  best  gift  to  that  of 
Life,  and  an  immortal  soul ;  the 
Life  of  life,  that  to  the  banquet  high, 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste,  to  the  bow'd 
Roof  fail-  dream'd  re|)Ose,  and  to  the 
Cottage  charms. 

In  your  absence,  my  dear  BonvlUe,  the  taste 
that  you  awakened  has  not  been  withoat  applica* 
tion ;  and  I  know  more  verse  than  the  '  sweet 
little  dherab  that  sits  up  aloft.'  Butyonder  is  the 
little  Harry;  he  is  going  for  his  morning's  walk; 
I  must  be  one  of  his  bearers." 

Away  went  the  afiectionate  creature ;  at  whose 
sight  the  infant  could  scarcely  be  withheld  in  the 
arms  of  his  nurse. 

Edgar  took  a  circuitous  path  to  the  house :  re* 
fleeting  upon  the  conversation  that  had  passed, 
he  asked  himself  whether  he  should  have  rejoiced 
in  the  acknowledged  affection  of  Bedford  for 
Olivia  ?  his  heart  answered  No.  And  his  feel- 
ings when  thus  proved,  convinced  him  that  he 
at  least  felt  more  than  a  brotherly  love  fur  her. 
Imperceptible  had  been  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  his  attachment:  he  had  often  thought 
she  resembled  the  fair  vision  that  had  trod  with 
him  the  ocean  path,  and  disappeared  at  Madeira ; 
biit,  whether  he  loved  her  because  she  did,  or 
fancied  the  resemblance  because  he  loved  her, 
be  knew  not.    So  true  is  it  that  the  power  and 

T  2 
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influence  of  a  first  attachment  is  never  wholly 
obliterated;  and  that,  like,  the  impression  of  a 
delightful  dream,  it  gives  a  tone  of  tenderness  to 
the  feelings  of  the  ensuing  day :  the  heart,  even 
when  reposing  on  the  more  stable  satisfactions  of 
life,  still  acknowledges  that,  when  *'  such  things 
were  they. were  mbst  dear."  Possessed  of  every 
feminine  grace  and  virtue,  who  was  so  worthy  to 
succeed  one  that  had  been  so  beloved  as  Olivia  f 
that  Olivia,  who  was  the  darling  of  his  paren^ts 
and  friends,  and  who  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  his  family* 

"  Noy  clear  Bedford  T  he  mentally  exclaimed ; 
«(  soon  may  your  spirit  and  enterprise  contribute 
to  your  wished«for  independence ;  soon  may 
some  black-eyed  Susan  requite  your  love;  but 
Olivia  must  be  mine.^ 

As  a  blessed  omen,  she  just  then  appeared— a 
vaessenger  of  kindness  to  a  pensioner  of  Mrs. 
Granville's. 

"  I  wiU  accompany  you^^  said  Edgar,  drawing 
her  arm  within  his,  ''  and  Peggy  may  return. 
I  am  thrown  out  this  morning  :  Bedford  is  with 
his  boy.  Lady  Fitz-Erin  gone  tip  to  Seymour 
Hall,  Fanny  is  intent  on  household  duties,  Mrs. 
Granville  is  copying  papers  of  importance  for 
Mr.  St.  John,  and  1  am  quite  glad  to  meet  with 
some  one  whose  occupation  I  can  join." 

"  How  beautifully  she  writes  I^'  said  Olivia. 
f <  Does  it  not  remind  you,  Mr.  Bonville,  of  those 
lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's,  on  a  lady's  writing  r^ 

**  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know  them ; 
for  which  I   ask   that  very   superior  woman's 
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pardon.    Will  you  repeat  them  to  me,  Olivia? 
and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  them." 

The  timid  girl,  who  could  not  deny  her  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  almost  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  her  own- voice  when  reciting  from  me- 
mory.    In  accents  soft  and  low  she  repeated-^ 

"  Her  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show; 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  thoa^  free,  and  regular  though  fair ; 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside 
That  fo;m  her  mftaoers,  and  her  footsteps  ginde.** 

"  They  are  excellent/'  said  Edgar,  "  and 
possess  all  the  recfuisites  of  comparative  de^ 
scrip tion;  every  word  tells  its  purport,  and  all 
are  most  admirably  adapted  to  Mrs.  Granville : 
she,  by  whom  your  manners  have  been  formed^ 
and  your  footsteps  guided." 

*^  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Olivia,  ^^  I  am  very  happy 
in  such  a  friend.  But,  Mr.  Bonville,  though  not 
at  all  apropos^  did  yon  ever  see  Lady  Sophia 
Cavana  ?"" 

*^  Yes,  I  accompanied  her  to  Madeira,"  re- 
plied he,  struck  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question. 

**  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  her,"  continued 
Olivia ;  **  and  what  a  lovely  creature  she  must 
have  been  T 

**  How  does  that  appear  to  you,  Olivia  ?" 

''  When  I  was  this  morning  in  Lady  Fitz- 
£Tin*s  dressing-room,  I  saw  a  miniature  picture 
lying  upon  the  table.  Though  1  did  not  seek  to 
look,  I  could  not  help  to  see.    Her  ladyship 
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drew  the  ptctare  nigher  to  me,  and  said — *  It  is 
the  resemUaDce  of  my  daughter ;  but  less  lovely 
than  the  original.'  Ob,  Mr.  Bonville,  what  a 
captivating  creature  she  must  have  been!  the 
light  brown  hair  so  wavy  and  luxuriant,  the 
forehead  so  fair»  and  the  deep  blue  eye-  so  ten- 
derly expressive,  yet  possessing  such  retiring 
sweetness.  Till  I  saw  that  picture,  I  thought 
no  eyes  could  be  handsome  that  were  not  so  large, 
and  clear,  and  penetrating,  as  those  of  Mrs.  St. 
John." 

Edgar  attended  in  silence;  but  Olivia  had 
ceased  speaking. 

"  l>o  you  know,"  said  he,  seriously,  **  that  you 
have  been  delineating  yourself?  had  yon  not 
first  called  the  original  to  my  recollection, 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  picture  of 
Olivia." 

^*  Flattery  from  you,  Mr.  Bonville !  I  must 
have  mistaken  you,  or  you  must  have  mistaken 
yourself." 

He  continued  silent,  and  apparently  thought- 
ful ;  and  Olivia,  who  had  never  heard  the  accents 
of  reproach  addressed  to  him,  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  having  offended  one  so  good,  and  whom 
every  friend  she  had  on  earth  loved  so  well. 
Housing  himself  with  aniinatiun  from  the  ab- 
straction that  had  alarmed  her,  he  said — 

'^  Olivia,  you  greatly  resemble  Lady  Sophia 
Cavana,  the  loveliest  being  my  eyes  ever  con- 
templiited:  in  vou  I  see  similar  virtues  and 
similar  beauties,  without  any  obstacles  of  for- 
tune or  condition  to  forbid  my  aspiring  hope^ 
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that  you  may  be  mine,  the  sUter  of  your  Fanny 
— the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bonville !  Will  you  re- 
ceive my  aSectioDS,  which  were  never  offered  to 
any  other  woman;  but  I  will  have  no  disguise 
with  you,  my  opeo-hearied  Olivia,  once  excited 
by  her  who  reseuibles  yourself.  You  do  not 
answer  me:  if  I  have  offtruded  you,  I  will  never 
speak  upon  the  subject  more." 

"  Offended !"  said  she,  "  No  obstacles  of  for- 
tune !  Mr.  Bonville,  I  have  no  fortune.  Whut 
would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonville — "" 

She  paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

"  My  father's  and  mother's  opinion  upon  thi* 
subject  is  vrell  known  to  me :  they  will  not  con- 
trol me  in  what  is  so  important  lo  my  hap- 
piness, that  no  one  but  myself  can  judge  what 
will  promote  it.  They  know  that  every  man, 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  indepeadent  of  their 
care  and  support,  is  entitled  by  nature  and  by 
law,  as  he  is  qualified  by  feeling,  to  know  what 
will  make  him  happy;  but  they  also  know  that 
respect  and  affection  for  their  opinions  will  guide 
uiy  choice.  Will  you  then  be  mine,  Olivia ;  to 
live  fur  ever  wiih  iiic  al  A^liliur-l;  slill  lu  W 
your  Mr«.  Granviiiu's  Olivia:" 

Her  bounding  heart  < Imlied  her  speech;  but, 

with  suffused  chet-ki)  aitd  stealing  (ears,  slie  put 

.liand,  whii'ii   iipuke  a  language 

^^       lily  interpret.     H'*  «eiw;d  the 

L       T-  ^^     jjLprBssiogitbt  -d — 
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We  are  now  in  sight  of  Mrs.  Granville's  bouse: 
I  will  call  upon  you  there  in  an  hour,  when  we 
shall  reach  Green  Hayes  bj  dinner-ttme.  Re- 
member,'' said  he,  pressing  the  hand  he  had 
fondly  retained,  "  this  is  my  ow«i ;  soon,  very 
ioon,  I  hope  to  be  claimed  in  the  sight  of  men 
and  angels." 

No  woman  could  be  more  calculated  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  Edgar  Bonville  than 
Olivia  Delancy.  Upon  the  pure  soil  of  her  own 
virtues,  Mrs.  Granville  had  transplanted  her  ta« 
lents;  and  the  graces  of  Mn.  Bonville  and  her 
Fanny  were  reflected  in  the  mind  and  manners 
of  their  little  friend.  She  had  known  sorrow, 
and  endored  adversity;  and  her  grateful  heart 
glowed  with  tender  aifeotion  to  those  friends, 
and  pious  thanks  to  that  Heaven,  who  had  led 
her  steps  to  the  happiness  she  enjoyed*  Her 
dress,  partaking  of  tlie  simplicity  that  marked 
Mrs.GranvilIe%  was  elegant,  and  well  calculated 
to  please  all  persons  of  correct  taste,  whilst  its 
propriety  and  neatness  were  perfectly  consistent 
for  the  wife  of  a  clergyman ;  who,  though  un- 
required to  affect  or  assume  any  singularity  of 
appearance,  is  bound  to  set  an  example  of  mo* 
deration  in  all  things  that  becomes  her  sex. 

Had  Olivia  been  taxed  with  loving  Bonville, 
she  would  have  said — "  She  loved  nil  that  bore 
his  name;"  unaware,  even  to  herself,  that  he 
was  an  exclusive  object ;  and  that  to  see  him, 
and  listen  to  his  praise  from  all  the  villagers,  was 
the  delight  of  her  existence :  but  when  she  was 
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.assured  from  bioiself  that  she  was  the  choice  of 
his  heart,  and  the  woman  of  his  aflections,  hap- 
.piness  pure  as  angels  feel  filled  her  bosom. 

Bonviile  arrived  at  the  cottage  wtthin  the 
hour,  and  proposed  taking  Meadow  Field  oh 
their  return,  if  it  would  not  weary  (Mivia.  He 
had  heard  in  the  village  that  bis  presence  was 
required  there.  Olivia,  who  felt  not  ^^  any  mix* 
tore  of  earth*6  mould/'  could  not  admit  the  idea 
of  weariness^  and  readily  complied. 

In  every  habitation  content,  comfort,  and 
thankful  hearts  resided.  The  houses  were  po 
clean  within  and  so  pretty  without,  the  gardens 
so  neat,  and  the  verdure  so  abundant,  that  they 
^ere  alike  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart, 
adorning  th^  face  of  the  earth,  and  delighting 
the  bosom  of  the  benevolent :  nor  was  it  in  the 
power  of  Olivia  to  restrain  the  thanks  of  its  in^ 
mates,  for  the  various  attentions  she  was  in  the 
constant  practice  of  paying  them. 

<*  it  is  a  blessed  charity,^  said  Edgar;  ^' a 
noble  monument  of  the  goodness  of  two  of  the 
best  of  men.  And  happy  shall  we  be,  Olivia, 
to  live  within  the  daily  contemplation  of  its 
eflfects.** 

He  received  oo  answer. 

^*  FVom  such  happiness  as  onrs,"  said  he, 
'^  the  tumults  of  the  world,  tost  by  ungenerous 
passions,  sink  away.  You  are  silent,  jny.ber 
loved  Olivia :  does  not  your  heart  accord  with 
nrineT 

f^An  hour  ago,"  said  she,  'M  thought  there 
was  happiness  on  earth  without  alloy ;  bat — '* 

t5 
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.    '^  But  what  f"  asked   Edgar ;  **  can  time,  so 
short  a  time,  have  made  a  difference  ?* 

^*  Oh  !  then  I  forgot  1  had  a  father;  one  who, 
though  unworthy  your  esteem,  is  still  my  father: 
how  can  I  make  an  engagement  tb^t  will  forbid 
my  reunion  with  him  for  ever  r 
.  "  Heaven  forbid  you  should  do.  that,  Olivia! 
Your  father  shall  be  my  father,  in  all  that  duty 
exacts  r  we  will  love  him  when  he  wishes  it,  and 
serve  him  when  we  can  benefit  hiQi ;  and,  should 
it  please  Heaven  to  turn  his  heart;  ours  ahaU  be 
open  to  him.  Now,  then,  speak  to  me  ;  is  there 
any  other  alloy  P 

''  None,^  but  to  be  assured  that  possessing  your 
affections  will  not  deprive  me  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
BonvilleV* 

''  1  can  give  you  that  assurance,  and  very  soon 
they  will  make  it  doubly  sure.  I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  Olivia/'  said  he,  as  they  arrived  at 
the  termination  of  the  avenue,  **  from  this  even- 
ing till  Sunday ;  a  long  absence  in  my  calendar. 
J)ut,  I  trust,  the  tim^  is  not  far  distant,  when 
wherever  I  am,  you  will  be  there  also.  I  see 
Lady  Fitz- Erin's  carriage  returning  from  Sey- 
mour Hall.  I  hope  she  has  been  a  successful 
mediator ;  for,  even  with  you,  my  happiness  will 
not  be  perfected,,  without  seeing  the  companion 
of  my  childhood^  and  the  son  of  its  early  friend, 
properly  reinstated  in  his  owu  mansion." 
.  He  then  saw  Olivia  to  the  house;  and,  re- 
turning down  the  avenue,  met  the  carriagie  of 
Xad^  Fitz-Erin.    7'he  servants  stopped  at  hi» 
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approach,  and  he  seated  himself^  by  her  desire, 
at  her  side. 

"  I  have  failed  in  the  express  purport  of  my 
visit.  Lady  Seymour  is  inexorable.  I  informed 
her  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Charles  to 
reside  at  the  Hall ;  which  met  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  Mr.  Manners^  and  Mr. 
Bonville;  but  that  a  house  would  be  prepared 
fur  her  at  York,  Durham,  or  more  immediately 
in  this  neighbourhood,  if  more  agreeable. — 
f  I  will  not  live  at  any  of  them/  was  her  un- 
gracious reply.  *  If  I  am  to  be  turned  out,  I 
will  choose  my  own  place ;  and  T  will  thank  your 
ladyship  to  inform  Lord  JFitz-Erin  I  shall  live  at 
Bath,  and  go  there  directly.  All  that  belongs  to 
me  has  been  packed  up  long.'  I  left  the  ob- 
durate woman,"  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  **  really 
nursing  her  wrath.  But,  as  I  know  my  lord  is 
ver}'  anxious  to  conciliate  her,  and  to  fix  the  son 
of  his  late  friend  respectably  in  his  own  house, 
you  must  try  your  powers,  Bonville;  and,  if  that, 
effort  fails,  she  must  be  left  to  the  consequences 
of  her  obstinacy.  The  greatest  calamity  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  man  or  woman  is  to  be 
abandoned  to  their  own  wilfulness :  they  then 
become  the  agents  of  their  own  punishment,  and 
have  cast  off  the  help  that  might  have  saved 
them.  I  think  we  shall  have  time  for  another 
turn  down  the  avenue ;  and  1  wish  to  speak  to 
you  upon  a  far  more  agreeable  subject — to  sny 
to  you  how  much  pleasure  your  whole  family 
have  afforded  me.  It  is  delightful  to  look  upon 
life    under  such  a  phasis:    then    there  is  that 
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sweet  little  Olivia.  I  could  not  take  away  tlie 
pet-lamb  of  Mrs.  Granville;  or,  deprived  as  I 
uow  am  of  my  dear  companion,  I  would  gladly 
replace  her  with  Miss  Delancy.  Yon  look  very' 
significantly,  Bonville :  I  have  been  used  to  rend 
yoni-  mind  in  your  fac^;  bow  am  I  to  interpret 
its  present  expression  T* 

<'  Your  ladyship  may  say  to  me  as  Nathan  did 
to  David,  for  I  have  not  been  so  scmpnlous. 
I  have  begged  Olivia  of  herself,  aad  have  the 
confidence  to  ask  Mrs.  Granville  to  ratrfy  the 
gifl.  Your  ladyship's  approbation  confirms  my 
happiness ;  and  I  only  have  to  hope  that,  as  my 
wife,  she  may  retain  it,  and  possess  your  future 
regard.** 

Lady  FItz-Erin's  countenance  was  radiant  with 
joy. — "  Oh,  my  young  friend!**  she  energetically 
exclaimed,  *'  to  be  assured  of  your  happiness 
will  be  the  security  of  mine ;  for  I  have  never 
lost  the  sense  of  your  noble  and  self-denying 
sacrifice — ^your  upright  and  disinterested  can- 
dour. The  marchioness  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 
your  felicity  ;  and  in  the  choice  you  have  made, 
I  trust  it  will  be  established.  I  have  frequently 
thought  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  betwixt 
loy  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Granville's  Olivia.  I  re- 
frained from  remarking  this  to  you,  Bonville; 
which,  I  trust,  you  will  understand.  I  did  not 
doubt  your  strength  of  mind  to  meet  tlie  subject ; 
but  that  I  would  not  have  it  thought  I  had  any 
sinister  motive,  or  that  I  should  presume  to 
direct  or  lead  your  afl^ections ;  mine  has  been 
attracted  towards  Miss  Delancy  with  somewhat 
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of  maternal  feelings;  as  your  wife,  the  tie  will 
be  sweeter  and  more  closely  drnwn.  t  propose 
remaining  here  another  week,  and  shall  then 
proceed  to  Derwent  Priory :  when  my  visit  is 
paid  there,  my  lord  wHI  fetch  me  to  If«lantl> 
where  I  shall  vontinue  rfie  summer  and  autumn. 
Your  confidence  this  morning  has  matenally 
contributed  to  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind.  I 
shall  leave  you  under  the  impression  of  the  hap- 
piest feelings ;  all  of  which  I  am  sore  Lord  Fitz- 
Erin  will  sympathbe  with." 

Bonville  delayed  not  a  moment  to  inform  hi* 
father  and  mother  of  the  events  of  the  moming> 
which  met  their  full  and  most  delighted  appro- 
bation. 

The  steady  mind  of  Mrs. Granville  was  almost 
overcome  by  such  a  blessed  prospect  for  her 
adopted  child.  "Now,  my  Olivia!"  the  eja- 
culated, "  shall  the  sorrows  and  the  wifferings 
of  thy  mother  be  expiated  in  tby  felicity." 

When  the  ladies  were  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs..BonvilIe  took  the  hand  of  Olivia, 
and,  leading,  her  to  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  said,  "  Will 
your  ladyship  permit  me  to  present  the  dear 
being  to  you,  who  is  to  form  and  cofHummate 
the  happiness  of  my  sow  f  This  day  Olivia  has 
consented  to  be  my  daaghter;  and,  in  our  fa- 
mily joy,  I  am  sure  yoiir  ladyship  will  par- 
ticipate." 

"  With  my  whole  heart,  M  rs.  lionville. 
in  my  power  to  add  to  tlitii-  iiajipints: 
be  my  greatest  pleasure :  Uut,  in  the  r' 


lur  ia- 

l   par-      ^^ 

»ai.  it       ^H 
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of  each  other,  and  every  thing  that  can  make 
life  honourable  and  happy,  they  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  adventitious  aid:  but  what  I  know 
they  V'ill  truly  value  will  be  theirs,  the  unchange- 
able friendship  of  Lord  Fitz-Erin  and  myself.^ 

**  But  who,"  said  Mrs.  St.  John,  as  she  fondly 
kissed  the  aloaost  overpowered  Olivia,  '*  cau 
rejoice  like  me?  Who  but  I  have  gained  a 
sister  ?" 

Mr.  St.  John  expressed  his  ardent  and  »incere 
congratulations  at  receiving  similar  information; 
and  Bedford  exclaimed — '^  ^h,  Edgar,  uhat  a 
rogue  you  have  been!  Suppose,  now,  1  had 
loved  Olivia  with  more  than  a  brother's  love, 
and  persuaded  her  to  have  loved  me  with  more 
than  a  sister's,"  what  would  you  have  done 
then  r 

"  The  former  I  believe  very  possible,  the 
latter  I  am  romantic  enough  to  hope  was  im- 
possible; but  had  it  been  indeed  the  case,  1 
would  have  buried  my  hopes  and  feelings  in  my 
own  bosom,  and  sought  my  happiness  in  the 
contemplation  of  yours:  I  ihauk  Heaven,  it  wa» 
not  so." 

''  1  thank  Heaven,  too !''  exclaimed  Bedford. 
*'  No  no,  Edgar,  no  woman,  or  goddess,  or  demi- 
goddess,  not  even  Amphy trite  herseU^  with  all 
the  hidden  gems  of  the  ocean  in  her  sea-grecu 
hair,  shall  divide  our  friends»hip.  But,  now  that 
you  have  secured  your  share  in  Olivia's  heart, 
you  will  let  a  sister^s  part  be  mine." 

**  She  shall  love  you  as  much  as  she  pleases, 
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and  that  will  be  as  much  as  to*  caa  desr 
dear  Bedford ;  and,  with  this  happj 
we  will  join  her  in  the  dntwinz-roiymJ 
**  Come,  away  iheo.    I  wiih  the 
near  sailing;  I  am  becDmine  loo  hafff 
beware  how  yoa  spoil  a  sailor,  ax>d  i^a 
upon  Captain  Bedfoid." 

*^  We  need  onlj  bring  joa  wiuiis  as^c  ^ 
sea  again/'  said  Mr.  St.  John,  ^  aad  *^  Txm  »jt 
your  dominion  will  leTire  ail  the  sarcfCiSa  m. 
your  souL** 

On  the  following  day  Lady  ViXz^Ediz  yrr^jvA 
that  BonviUe  should  wait  on  La<r  Strwmmr  - 
**  You  must  be  the  peacennaker  there,  zlj  j^a^-t 
friend  ;  and  may  all  its  Ucmd^  r^a^   gs  flcrl.->' 
tural  inheritance  hereafter,  be  jf»iv    I  ^OfV?- 
stand  we  shall  not  see  yoo  here  a^n  '.v^j: 
but  you  will  send  me  a  line  frvos  AKL':arsc  -.t 
your  success.     1  propose  zixsmI^t^z  J'mz  tsuwJt 
to-morrow,  dining  with  yoo  m  yn3L,\  h:  ftm-^ 
plici ty  at  your  pstnofULg^  zz/i  as  ^fontrnttr't 
houis ;  and  we  will  think  ax»d  taJk  ol  *.2a&  lUir^Jt 
woman,  my  departed  mother,  mwj  a^waj^  ftim^t 
her  sabbath  as  though  she  ioditxd  ti>v^p;:t  vut 
day  in  the  €umns  of  her  Gvi  va*  mmc::^  a  ::t«vi^ 
sand  elsewhere." 

Edgar  rode  up  in  the  wjT^^lcr  y>  '-^  H^' 
and,  upon  sending  io  bU  nzste,  wai^  aur;etfui:>:y 
admitted. 

The  irritation  Lady  Fax  Lr^'t  rne:  lart  w-a^ 
sioned  was  not  yet  zWzjed,  as*^  lartj  'S'^^B^vir 
entered  directly  upon  the  s:i\%^*  r^^-^uir 
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determioation  nev^r  to  acknowledge  ber  daugh> 
teNin-Iaw, 

''  Bxcase  me,  madam,  in  saying  that  I  hope 
Sir  Charles's  offence  is  not  so  unpardooaUe.  He 
has  offended  no  mora]  duty^  though  he  hfts  omitted 
a  filial  one :  he  has  done  preaaiaiufdy  what  a 
few  years  would  liave  legaliy  authorised.  He 
asks  for  reconciliation;  and  the  lady  he  has 
chosen,  (Edgar  as  carefully  avoided  calling  her 
Lady  Seymour,  as  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth 
would  have  spoken  of  James  the  First  ^  £Ng- 
land  in  the  royal  ear,)  the  lady  be  has  chosen  is 
an>iable,  acts  with  propriety,  is  well-born,  and 
appears  to  make  him  happy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maiuiers  gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  regard  for 
her;^  (Alas,  thought  Edgar,  how  dear  it  cost 
them  I)  ''  and  the  present  visit  of  Lady  FitZi- 
Erin  to  Teesdale  has  been  in  a  great  measure  to 
promote  your  ladyship's  reunion  with  Sir  Charles, 
i  am  sure,  madam,  you  do  not  always  mean  to 
be  at  variance  with  your  only  child ;  and  you 
would  not  wish  him  to  be  so  n^an  as  to  accept 
your  returning  favour  to  the  exclusion  of  her, 
whose  dignity  is  now  become  his  own.  For  the 
sake  of  the  late  Sir  Charles,  and  that  reverend 
man,  whose  place,  by  the  friendship  of  the  pre- 
sent, I  possess,  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  your 
ckildien !" 

She  drew  up  with  evident  pride,,  but  did  not 
interrupt  him. 

"  We  shall  all  rejoice  to  see  it." 

Edgar  would  have  added,  the  whole  village 
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would  rejoice ;  bat  he  knew  tbere  was  no  cboid 
in  her  bosom  that,  tuned  hj  benevolence^  would 
Tibrate  to  its  gentle  touch;  that,  as  there  are 
those  who  possess  so  unfavourable  a  constraction 
of  the  ear/  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  plea* 
sure  from  music,  so  some  bosoms  are  insensible 
to  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity.    They  do 
not  see  its  beauty,  or  know  its  power^  or  feel  it» 
charm ;  and  Edgar  could  almost  have  said  with 
Lear**-*'  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  for  these 
hard  hearts  i"  But  leaving  feeling  and  reasonings 
to  which  Lady  Seymour  shut  her  heart  and  ear, 
be  attacked  her  selfishness,  and  proved  the  me-* 
lancholy  truth,  that  weak  and  faulty  minds  can 
only  be  governed  by  their  own  weaknesses,  and 
their  own  faults.    ^'  I  wish,*'  said  he,  rising  to 
depart,  'Uhat  I  had  been  more  successful  I  know 
the  disposition  of  Sir  Charles  so  well,  that  hia 
conciliatory  offers  will  be  made  no  more ;  andy 
if  he  becomes  implacable,  no  after  concessions 
will  be  received.     He  will  now  consider  himself 
the  injured  person ;  and  the  transferred  offence 
becomes  aggravated  in  his  own  wounded  pride, 
lie  is  a  man  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  he  will 
seek  his  friends  amongst  other  connexioos.** 

Whilst  Lady  Seymour  thought  the  power 
of  reconciliation  rested  with  herself,  she  was 
proud  and  implacable ;  but  when  reversed,  she 
shrunk  from  the  picture  of  ita  consequences- 
she  recollected  how  liberally  the  trustee9  had 
added  to  the  ample  provision  to  which  her 
widowhood  was  entitled,  and  by  which  she 
had   been  enabled  to  accumulate  money  that 
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she  was  accountable  to  no  one  for ;  her  avarice 
was  alarmed,  and  she  said—-''  He  may  do  as  he 
pleases  for  that;  but  as  Lord  and  Ladj  Fitz- 
Erin  wish  it  so  much,  and  as  you,  Mr.  Edgar, 
have  been  at  so  much  pains  at  one  time  or  other 
for  him,  you  ipay  tell  them  I  will  not  leave  the 
house  before  they  arrive,  but  that  I  mean  to  live 
at  Bath.  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  well  enough  to 
dine  with  them;  but  if  I  see  one,  I  must  see 
the  other  i  so  you  may  inform  him  this,  if  you 
please.^ 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  lady;  most  happy  shall 
I  be  to  convey  such  intelligence  to  Sir  Charies : 
and  now  permit  me  to  speak  a  few  words  for 
myself,  and  to  thank  your  ladyship  for  the  many 
proofs  of  your  regard  1  have  received.  In  a  few 
months  I  hope  to  be  fixed  at  the  parsonage; 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  all  my  friends, 
Miss  Delancy  will  be  its  mistress,  and  my  wife* 
I  hope  your  ladyship  will  approve  the  choice  of 
your  minister;  whose  happiness  will  be  complete, 
when  he  sees  his  friend  as  happily  situated  at  bis 
family  House,  and  reunited  with  his  only  parent.^ 

"  A  very  pretty  modest  young  lady  Miss  De- 
lancy is,  and  I  wish  you  much  happiness.  She 
has  no  fortune,  I  suppose;  but  you  say  your 
friends  approve  her,  and  that  is  enough.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  whilst  I  stay  here ;  but  that, 
you  may  suppose,  will  not  be  long.^ 

Edgar  retired  satisfied  with  the  result,  but 
discontented  with  the  means  of  attainment.  It 
was  true  be  had  not  done  evil  that  good  might 
come  of  ity  but  he  had  made  the  failings  of  hu* 
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manity  the  stimuli  of  its  action ;  and  it  left  that 
unpleasing  consciousness  upon  his  mind,  that  so 
many  of  those  actions  the  world  approves,  our 
own  hearts,  if  we  would  read  them  aright,  would 
condemn.  Edgar  was  met  at  his  own  door  by 
the  old  housekeeper. 

**  Ah,  sir,'*  said  she,  *'  when  my  dear  master 
was  living,  I  used  to  look  for  Sunday  above  all 
days ;  but  now,  I  verily  believe,  I  think  more  of 
Saturday." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  friend,''  said  Edgar; 
''  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  with  you 
every  day.'* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

She  must  be  elegant,  or  I  could  not  love  her;  seoMble,  or 

1  conid  not  resj>ect  her ;  prudent,  or  I  could  not  confide  Ui 

her  ;  well-inrformedy  or  she  could  not  educate  my  children  ; 

well-bred^  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends  ;  piou»,  or  1 

should  not  be  happy  wiih  Iier  ;  because  the  prime  comfort  in 

a  companion  for  life  is  the  delightful  ho|)e  that  she  will  be  a 

conpauion  for  eternity. 

Mrs.  H.  Mors. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  churchyard 
of  Ashhurst  presented  a  sight  as  pleasing  as  it 
was  new  to  Ladv  Fitz-Eiin.  Tie  sweet-toned 
bells  sounded  melodiously  down  the  dale,  their 
triple  tones  softly  re-echoed  from  the  opposing 
hills.  The  farmers  and  the  peasantry,  with  their 
families,  were  seen  approaching  through  the  open 
meadows  and  shaded  lanes  from  their  respective 
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halHtatioDs,  nearly  assembliDg  at  the  sam^  time 
upoD  that  -bright  expanse,  so  ornamental  to 
every  hamlet,  that  bears  the  name  of  the  **  Village 
Green,''  and  which  was  parted  fit>m  the  church* 
yard  by  its  low  inclosing  wall.     It  is  a  sort  of 
rustic  possession,  that  evinces  the  benevolence 
and  undefined  good  taste  of  its  appropriation : 
it  is  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  tree  of  liberty 
may  best  be  pTanted  that  shall  bless  the  sail :  it 
is  general  property;  and,  as  it  excites  no  se* 
parate  interest,  it  affords   general  enjoyment. 
There  the  state  of  the  weather  is  discussed,  kind 
greetings  interchanged,  domestic  occurrences 
briefly  reviewed,  and  distant  neighbours  iden- 
tified with  each  other:  it  is  a  sort  of  consecrated 
circle;  where,  on  the  week  days, childhood  finds 
its  innocent  recreation,  and  on  the  sabbath,  man* 
hood ;  the  chords  of  humanity  closer  drawn ;  it  is 
associated  with  the  dawnings  of  infancy,  the  en- 
dearments of  youth,  and  the  repose  of  old  age. 
Upon  this  space,  so  clear  to  the  social  and  bene- 
volent feelings,  the  parsonage-house  fronted— the 
guardian  of  its  liberty,  and  the  check  upon  its 
abuse ;  and,  as  their  beloved  and  youthful  pastor 
was  seen  passing  from  thence  towards  the  church, 
the  assembled  rustic  group,  that  had  a  few  m6- 
ments  before  diversified  its  verdant  surface,  si- 
lently dispersed,  and  were  all  in  their  respective 
places,beneath  the  sacred  roof  where  their  fathers 
had  met  before  them,  listening  to  the  solemn  in- 
vocation of  the  church ;  with  humble  and  con- 
trite hearts  joining  in  its  prayers,  and  with  well- 
disposed   minds   attending  to   its  admonitions. 
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The  most  aged  and  infirm  dined  at  the  pigrsonage 
with  the  old  housekeeper,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
restoration  of  those  customs  her  late  master  had 
observed.  Msiny  tliat  came  from  a  distance 
brought  their  own  refreshments,  of  which  they 
partooJc  in  the  house  of  Samuel  Cuthbert. 

**  It  was  so  in  Mr.  Conyers^s  time,^  said  he, 
"  and  shall  be  so  whilst  I  am  parish-clerk  of 
Ashhnrst." 

It  was,  indeed^  a  novel  scene  to  the  Countess 
Fitz-Erin;  but  she,  who  was  alike  '^  fitted  to 
shine  in  courts  with  unaifected  grace^  or  walk 
the  plain,  with  inoocence.and  meditation  joined,'' 
contemplated  it  with  tenderness  and  pleasure ;  alt 
was  congenial  to  the  native  feelings  of  bar  heart 
and  the  unsophisticated  character  ^  her  mind. 
Lady  FiUs-Erin  not  only  passed  the  entire  day  at 
the  parsonage,  but  extended  her  visit  till  evening 
threw  its  soft  shade  upon  the  iurrouadiogsceQery . 

The  glimmerings  of  departing  day  yet  showed 
the  beau^  of  theiawers,  thflt  appeared  to  tevive 
and  exhale  richer  fragrance,  and  display  brighter 
colours :  the  rose,  in  particular,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  admitted  the  eye  ntt»-e  deeply 
into  its  silken  recesses.  The  house  was  a  long 
low-roofed  building,  of  an  amber*coloiiredstitcco, 
fronting  the  south.  You  might  imagine  it  was 
the  family  abode  of  an  American  patriarch.  It 
was  certainly  like  the  miad  of  its  present  master, 
capacious  and  well  arranged,  but  unaspiring. 
It  had  undergone  no  alteration  during  the  time 
of  the  .indifferent  Mr.  Trevaite,  the  venerable 
Air.  Conyers,  or  the  non^eatding  Mr.  W£Uiu>t  ^ 
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and  those  which  Botiyille  was  now  projecting 
would  perfectly  unite  with  its  original  character, 
that  he  always  admired.  A  rustic  colonnade  at 
its  west  end  was  formed  by  the  boles  of  trees, 
upon  which  the  native  mosses  continued  to 
grow;  it  was  roofed  with  straw,  the  colour  of  the 
building,  upon  which  the  verdant  creepers  and 
climbing  flowers  intersected  themselvesy  and  par- 
tially covered,  and  amidst  which  the  bee  buzzed, 
and  the  butterfly  wantoned,  with  living  beauty. 
The  room  that  opened  beneath  this  rustic  portico 
was  designed  for  Olivia. 

''  I  have  had  so  much  happiness,*'  said  he  to 
his  noble  visitor,  **  in  the  idea  of  mamma's 
room— mamma's  own  room,  when  a  child,  a  boy, 
even  until  now— *that  the  mistress  of  my  house  shal  I 
always  have  her  distinct  apartment,  from  which, 
though  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  excluded,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  always  feel  sacred  to  her  presence." 

*'  I  approve  all,*'  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin ;  '*  the 
ftentiment  that  leads  us  to  embellish  our  home  is 
die  source  of  its  happiness.  But  I  desire  I  may 
be  permitted  to  present  Mrs.  Bonville  with  her 
library,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  her 
room.  Do  not  be  afraid,  Bonville,  that  I  shall 
depart  from  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  or  the 
good  taste  of  its  owners;  without  keeping  there 
can  be  no  symmetry  or  beauty.  I  interpret  your 
silence  both  as  acknowledgmentand  consent,  so 
now  be  so  good  as  to  order  the  carriage^  nxA 
accompany  me  to  Green  Hayes.'' 

During  this  drive  Bonville  observed,  *'  That 
when  the  honour  of  her  ladyship's  presence  had 
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passed  away,  he  should  become  an  habitual  re^ 
sident  at  Ashhurst.'^ 

*'  In  London,  and  upon  your  cards,  say  the 
honour,  my  dear  Bonville;  at  Ashhurst  Parson- 
age, the  pleasure;^  said  her  ladyship,  with  that 
winning  condescension  that  was  so  captivating 
in  her. 

"  If  I  change  the  word  at  all,^  replied  Edgar, 
**  it  must  be  for  happiness — pleasure  and  it  are 
not  always  synonymous*'' 

*'  Better  still,''  said  her  ladyship ;  ''  and  now 
proceed  to  tell  me  what  you  will  do  at  Ash- 
hurst." 

''  Wliat  I  hope  to  do  is  to  live  amongst  my 
people;  to  be  the  deposit  of  their  hopes  and 
cares ;  the  witness  of  their  temporal  comforts 
and  prosperity ;  the  participatorx)f  their  spiritual 
improvements  and  enjoyments;  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  my  heart  holds  dear  in  love  and 
friendship." 

*^  Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  shall  be,"  said  Lady 
Fitz-Erin.  "  Love  makes  man's  heaven-  on 
earth,  and  his  paradise  in  heaven!  See  how 
the  moon  is  rising  over  the  hill— -in  all  her 
splendour.  '  Moonlight  always  brings  to  my 
remembrance  all  those  who  were  dear  to  me, 
and  who  are  no  more ;  and  I  think  upon  death 
and  a  future  state/  said  a  writer,  who,  though 
he  misappUed  his  great  talents  when  he  at- 
tempted to  palliate  the  crime  of  self-murder, 
wrote  with  unequalled  simplicity  and  pathos/' 
As  poor  Maria  thought  more  of  her  father 
than  her  lover  of  her  dog,  so  did  Lady  Fitz-Erin 
think  upon  her  mother  more  than  of  Goethe, 
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or  the'  scenery  now  lighted  up  by  tbe  full-orbed 
moon. 

Tbe  same  bright  beam  brought  to  the  recol- 
lection of  Edgar  the  lines  of  Olivia,  and  he 
almost  involuntarily  repeated*^ 

When  by  the  moon^s  pale  light  we  tread 
Fram  earth,  our  silent  thoughts  will  steal 
To  muse  upon  the  honour*d  dead; 
»Ti«  then  "the  joy  of  grief"  we  feel. 

"  They  arc  Olitia's  lines,**  said  he,  "  and 
therefore  I  hope  your  hidysbip  will  pardon  their 
interruption.  My  heart  has  never  asked  per- 
mission of  criticism  to  adopt  them.*' 

^  May  Heaven,*  said  her  ladyship,  **  who 
has  attaned  your  hearts  to  harmony,  Mess  and 
protect  you !  I  shall  say  good  night  in  the  Hall, 
Bonville ;  give  my  hon  soh  to  all  les  chers  amie$* 
I  do  not  mean  to  see  them  this  evening;  and 
shall  go  direct  from  the  carriage  to  my  room. 
Tell  Olivia  I  hope  she  will  breakfast  with*  me 
there  at  ten." 

Olivia  was  punctual  to  the  invitation,  and 
found  Lady  Fit2»Erin  reading. 

"  I  have  gained  an  hour  of  life  -every  day 
i;ince  I  came  here,"  said  her  ladyship.  **  As 
time  draws  nearer  its  close,  vre  become  more 
anxious  to  accumulate  its  stores :  with  me  this 
is  a  great  triumph  over  habit;  bat  I  know  of  no 
exertion  that  is  so  well  rewarded.  Health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  active  existence,  are  surely  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  mere  corporeal  indulgence.;  the 
time  wiH  come,  when  an  hour — one  hour,  ^iHKild 
gladly  be  purchased  at  a  higher  price !    I  hope 
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Mrs.  Granville  is  MTell  this  tooroing ;  I  am  txxx^ 
9he  18  one  "who  can  *  give  for  every  day  a  goocl 
account  at  last/  ^' 

''  She  did  net  return  here  yesterday,^  sai4 
Olivia ;  ''  I  believe  she  expects  the  favour  of  a 
visit  from  your  ladyship  to-day/' 

''  Oh  yesy  she  will  kindly  receive  me,  a  self- 
invited  guest;  I  am  to  see  the  asylum  first,  that 
the  benevolence  of'  Sir  Charles  Seymouir  ha» 
founded^— on)e ,  ^hom  I  highly  regarded  when. 
Ijving,  and  .whose  metaoty  I  reverence.  To- 
monrcrw  and  Wednesday  I.  pass  at  Wo.odfi^eld ; 
^here  Sonviile  is  to  give  me  the  natural  bittory 
of  that  sw^et  place,  4nd  every  shr\^b  and  tree.that, 
grew  with  his  growth.  On  Thursday  I  remain 
ivith  Mrs.  iStf. John,  and  her  friends;  and  oi^ 
Friday  depart  for  CymberJand." 

0]ivia  ughed  at  the  finale. her  ladyship  ha4 
pre^^nted ;  which  observing,  ^he  said — 

^  Occasional  separations  from  those  we  lov^ 

prepare  us  for  that  longer  farewell  that  awaits 

us  all.    Happily  the  religion  we  profess  does  not 

forbid,  but  rath^  encourages  us  to  hope  that  our 

virtuous  affections  will  be  revived  in  heaven>  and 

contribute  to  our  happiness  there.  To  alleviate  a 

separation,  which  I  shall  sincerely  regret,  I  hope 

yoUf  Miss  Delanqy,  will  write  to  me  whilst  I  aiQ 

in  Cumberland ;  and,  as  the  military  despatches 

say,  'elsewhere.^     Bonville,  my  original  ac« 

qiiaintance,  will  be  fully  employed;  his  sensi* 

btlity  of  the  duties  he  has  undertaken  will  extend 

beyond  their  Sunday  exercises.   You  wiU  Mindly 

perform  the  duties  ofepistolaQr  intercourse ;  for 

VOL.  II.  V 
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Ashhurst,  and  its  Ticinitj,  have  now  beoome  a 
principal  diviiion  in  the  map  of  my  enjoyments^ 

Olivia  bowed  in  acqaiescence,  without  ad- 
vancing one  oat  of  place  apology,  or  intimation 
6f .  inability ;  conscious  that  compliance  Was  the 
mostrespectfal  acknowledgment  of  her  ladyship's 
condescension. 

Lady  Fits^firin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  St.  John, 
paid  her  promised  irisit  to  Meadow  Field ;  spoke 
and  looked  benignantly  upon  its  bnmble  pen* 
sioaers,  and  approved  all  she  saw.  She  then 
set  Mrs.  St.  John  down  at  the  gates  of  Wood- 
field,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Granyille, 
upon  the  precincts  of  Ashhurst  Green. 

Truly  noble  minds  have  a  sympathy  with  endi 
Other,  Aa't  it  is  not  in  the  po^er  of  situation  to 
counteract.  The  lowly  oottage  of  Mrs.  Gran* 
Tilk  appeared  dignified  to  Lady  Fite-Erin>  by 
the  superiority  of  ita  inhabitant  e  she  saw  it  a« 
the  independent  home  of  oae^  who,  though  the 
kindest,  mildest,  gentlest  of  blsr  kind,  bore  a  lofkjf 
mind,  that  elevated  her  above  those  exteancd 
distinctions  by  which  the  world  is  influenced. 

^  My  dear  madam,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  they 
were  taking  coffee,  ''  what  fu  this  secret  charm 
dmt  pervades  these  happy  families?  Essayists 
are  eloquent  upon  the  advaiitckges  of  mediocrit}^ 
and  its  superiority  over  the  restraint  that  is  im* 
posed  by  Mmk,  the  restlessness  of  its  ambition^ 
the  aspirations  of  its  pride  {  but  I  know  that 
goodness^  genius,  and  talents,  freqUentif  unlt^  to 
give  leil  dignity  to  its  distifl(pl»MMi;  and  I  h%vw 
an  intuitive  opinion^  tlKMKi(k|M[|'M  moe^ 
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and  discontent  in  more  hoaible  stations;  bot  here 
all  is  bappiness,  and  proprie^,  and  sweet  cohi^ 
plaoency /' 

^'  Your  ladyBhip  is  well  aware  tbat  idigioa  is 
the  foandation  of  all  their  Tirtnesy-^the  coikumu 
wbich  supports  the  svperstractotie  of  all  thrir 
ebjoyments.    These  consist  in  •  the  imereoasse 
of  mntoal  afEections;  habitual  attentioa  to  the 
ntonntest  wishes  of  each  other;  thecnltivaii^a  of 
literatore  and  taste ;  the  admissioD  of  fancy  and 
elegance  in  thefar  Tarioas-porsnits  and  an>eatioiis; 
and  in  seizing  all  the  innocent  enfoymenta  of 
life  9M  they  are  presented;  cradenining  nothing 
as  trifling  bj  which  thejaie  prpBOted^  bat  sever 
anffering  diem  to  iuleiCRe  with  mofe  impostant 
duties*    Upon  that  ec^nmn  all  these  nuior  irir* 
tiies  rest;  awd  whieh^  like  the  foliage  of  the 
acandioSy    most   gracefolly    aimnn.     Withoot 
wealth,  they  possess  oonpeteade  that  {daces 
them  aboi^  every  aMaa  aTocalkMi  or  aerffie 
idea;  and  they  cnltinUe  that  btef^Uemeg,  that 
courtesy,  and  uniform  politeness,  that  is  the 
grace  oi  higher  stations^— thus  seiaiag  and 
eunog  what  may  be  teraied  its  bloom  and 
aence,  whilst  they  are  unfettered  by  its  restraiola 
and  ceremonies." 

'<  Yon  have  analysed  this  subtle  compound, 
onr  being's  end  and  aim,  very  satisfactorily,''  said 
Lady  Fiti^^Erin ; ''  bot  yoo  most  now  allow  me  to 
obscJTve,  I  will  not  say  pardon  me,  for  I  perceive 
yoo  are  not  afraid  of  calling  dunga  by  their  riglit 
naases,  or  looking  circumstances  in  the  face;^  that 
you  aire  bappy^  noble  in  sentiment,  dignified  in 

V  2 
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life,  cheerfttl  in  all  things,  yet  Mrs.  St.  John  tellf 
me  your  heart  has  known  sorrow  in  its  saddest 
forms :  you  have  no  mean  avocation,'  or  aervil^ 
ideas,  yet  your  income  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in 
the  balance,  -and  Mrs«  Bdnville  assures  me  she 
has  never  presumed  to  offer  any  addition  to  it." 
A  shade  of  tender  feeling  passed  ov«r  the 
fine  open  brow  -of  Mrs.  Granvillec  with  nn- 
falt^og,  but  impressive  voice,  she  answered, 
**  The  kind  interest  your,  ladyship  expresses, 
invites  me  to  speak  o£.an  obs(dete  subject,^— of 
my  own  life.    In  my  infancy  I  lost  my  parents  < 
in  the  {>rime  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  love^  my 
husband  died;  my  boy,  whom  since  the  first- 
bom  Cain,  a  lovelier  creailiiffe  never  did  sus* 
piie,  ahared  the  premature  grave  of  his  father; 
my  (Hand,  to  Wbotay  ils  a  sister,  my  heart  was 
united.  Was  most  unhappily  married  to  a  worth* 
less  man.;  and  I  witnessed  her  virtues  disregarded, 
her  talents  wasted,  her  health  destroyed,  me  and 
her  couAtry  desefted;  a  complicated  misery,  that 
no  human  power  could  alleviate;  part  of  my 
little  [fortune  was  lost  by  abused  confidence;  but 
health  and  strength  c^  resolution,  inestimable 
blessings,  remained ;  enabled,  by  the  one,  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  other,  I  collected  all  the  powers 
of  a  mind  designed  by  i^  gracious  Maker  (ox 
better  purposes  than  despair^  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  subdued  by  sorrow  and  misforttme.  If  I  had 
lingered  ansidst  the  society,  to  whi<^'  my  resi* 
dence  in  a  populous  toWn  exposed  me,  vainly 
striving  to  kieep  pace  with  d^se  to  whom  fprtun^ 
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had  been  more  lavidh,  I  shoald  have  become  their 
mean  appendage;  commating  my  independ* 
ence,  my  free-born  spirit^  and  my  lapsing  time, 
for  a  life  of  suffisrance,  have  become  a  mere 
satelKte,  that  glimmered  with  borrowed  light, 
even  from  those  who  shone  not  by  their  own, 
and  weighed  down  with  the  codscionsness  of  thi^ 
self-imposed  insignificance*  To  have  yielded  to 
this  I  should  have  ceased  to  have  been  myself : 
but  I  knew  that  in  a  rural  life,  a  frugal  meal,  a 
simple  garment,  and  in  books,  there  was  much 
enjoyment  in  store  for  me.  Protecting  Heavea 
guided  my  widowed,  childless,  friendless  foot- 
steps >here.  I  came  for  peace ;  I  bavefound  hap« 
pineds:  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  time  that  is  past,  to  enjoy  the  present, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future.  The  union  of  my 
orphaned  Olivia  with  Bonviile  is  the  consum* 
matioa  of  every  wish  my  heart  could  form,  of 
every  hope  that  Heaven  could  grant, "^ 

"  Mrs.  Graaville,"  said  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  with 
strong  emotion, ''  I  ask  your  friendship.  Amidst 
the  distinction  that  is  attached  to  the  wife  and 
the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  who  calls  her  lord  a  Fitz* 
Erin,  and  when  surrounded  by  even  courtly 
splendour,  my  heart  and  recollection  will  recur 
to  the  shades  of  Ashhurst,  where  true  grandeur 
is  to  be  found.  The  happiness  of  our  young 
friends  secured,  and  my  excursive  flight  over,  I 
shall  hope  to  receive  you  at  Weston  in  Norths 
ampton^ire,  or  London,  wherever  we  first  rest 
9ur  returning  pinion."' 
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''At  all  timesr  saidMn.  Granyiil^/'  I  shaU  at* 
tend  your  ladyghip^s  wishet  with  gratefalrespecU'' 

Lady  Fitz-Erio's  politeneM  wat  not  taxed,  or 
ber  siocerity  aacrifioed,  by  the  animated  plea- 
sure she  expressed  at  Wood6eld:  it  Wfis  distinct 
froia  Qreeo  Hayes,  the  castellated  house  of  the 
fifteepth  cetittiry ;  from  Seymoor-Halli  the  spa* 
cious  maosioa  of  the  seventeenth;  from  the 
Parsonage^  the  pastoral  abode  of  primitive  En- 
glish [denty^  uodecorated  and  unassnmiiig :  itwas 
the  coQipact  and  elegant  home  of  a  conntry 
gentleman.  Every  thing  withont  and  within  was 
in  the  most  perfect  order;  its  walls,  iu  waling 
its  hedges  and  gates,  were  all  firm,  neat,  dose, 
and  handsome,  and  without  analysing  the  com* 
)>ination,  its  perfect  whole  struck  the  observing 
eye  of  her  ladyship.  From  the  window  of  Mrs. 
Bonville's  room,  fionting  westward,  the  loveliest 
luew  in  Teesdale  was  presented ;  the  view  that 
had  elicited  such  animated  praise  from  Sir  Charles 
Seymour,  when  Edgar  was  but  ten  years  old :  he 
Viras  now  .more  than  twice  that  age,  and  the  river 
fan  as  it  then  did/'  with  a  young  man's  strength." 
The  same  rocks  and  trees  impended  over  it,  un- 
spoiled  by  the  improving  hand  of  man,  and  the 
sun,  whose  years  never  waxeth  old,  shone  upon 
the  same  lovely  prospect.  The  beautiful  grove 
of  elms  through  which  his  parting  beams  shot 
living  lines  of  golden  splendor,  particularly  bU 
tracted  the  notice  of  Lady  Fitz^Erin. 
'.  *'  They,*  said  Edgar,'''  are  my  sister's  property ; 
planted  in  her  infancy  to  enrich  her  maturity  ^ 
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but  both  she  and  Mr.  St.  John  disdaim  them : 
long  may  they  flourish^  to  gladden  Iiis  ey^  by 
whose  hand  they  were  planted  f* 

The  nmsenoi  that  first  originated  in  youthful 
pastime,  bad  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  import* 
ance,  to  afford  gratification  to  the  scientific  ac- 
quirements of  Lady  Fita^Erin ;  the  native  mine-^ 
rals  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland  were  se> 
lee  ted  with  judgment,  and  arranged  with  skill; 
and  die  various  mosses  of  Teesdale,  classed  and 
preserved  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  The  book 
that  Was  the  mimic  repository  of  the  geranium 
tribe,  attracted  her  ladyship's  particular  notice; 
uid  the  exquisite  niceness,  and  accurate  delinea* 
tion  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  received  the  ti^ibute 
of  her  approbation ;  but  when  she  read  the  lines 
oh  its  frontispiece, her  susceptible  and  discriminau 
ing  feelings  were  evinced  by  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes ;  she  saw  and  felt  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Gran* 
ville's  assurance, ''  that  religion  was  the  founda* 
nion  of  all/' 

**  Mrs.  Bonville,"  she  said,  ^  I  am  not  only 
pleased,  and  happier  for  my  visit  to  Teesdale, 
but  1  trust  better,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  pride  of  life,  I  may  have  thought  that 
Biy  own  station  in  it  was  not  alone  elevated  in 
all  the  externals  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  but 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  enjoyment,  in  all  its 
varieties,  was  distinct  from  the  world  below»  I 
may  have  believed,  that  the  labourer  in  his 
cottage,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  ingenuity, 
had  their  comforts  and  rewards,  and  that  in  the 
Intermediate  conditions^  there  might  be  cont« 
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petehcjr  and  security  that  rendered  life  accept* 
able  to  all  meD ;  but  that  there  could  not  be  that 
refined  enjoyment,  that  elegant  susceptibility  of 
till  Tarioua  bature  pressing  on  the  heart;  that 
munificence  of  spirit,  and  that  nobility  of  soul, 
that  I  conceived  to  be  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  hereditary  distinctions;  but  here  I  see  all  the 
works  of  God  justified,  that  next  to  His  omnipo* 
teace^  the  omnipotence  of  mind  is  the  most 
powerful,  and  that  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
best  gifts.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.*^ 

The  evening  preceding  Lady  Fitz^Erin's  de* 
parture  arrived;  all  felt  the  deprivation  they 
should  experience ;  all  appeared  to  collect  their 
best  powers,  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  honour 
she  had  conferred,  and  they  had  received. 

Mrs.  St.  John  sat  before  her  organ,  and  brought 
forth  its  soul-exalting  tones;  as  though  inspired 
by  the  very  spirit  that  dictated  the  finest  com* 
f)ositions  of  Handel. 

Bon ville  and  Olivia  seemed  to  have  forgot  each 
Dther  in  their  devotion  to  their  noUe  friend. 

Mrs.Grauvilleevinced  the  inexhaustible  powers 
.of  her  well  stored  mind,  and  Bedford  ''  called 
up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,^*  transported  his 
hearers  across  the  Indian  ocean,  and  dazzled 
them  with  scenes  of  Asiatic  luxury,  and  deeds  of 
British  heroism;  whilst  his  petit  namesake,  seated 
upon  a  cushion  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  echoed 
the  sounds  of  hilarity  and  happiness  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  as  though  it  impressed  even 
his  infant  senses  with  sympathetic  pleasure. 
Whilst  the  visible  enjoyment  that  was  reflected 
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from  the  countenances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronville 
ratified  the  felicity  of  the  scene,  the  gay  and 
munificent  nature  of  Mr.  St.  John  participated 
in  all,  and  was  diffused  over  all. 

"  1  will  only  say  good  night,'*  said  Lady  Rtz- 
Erin ;  "  I  cannot  say  farewell.^'  Then  fondly  and 
repeatedly  kissing  the  lovely  baby,  she  added, "  I 
shall  see  no  one  in  the  nH>ming;  I  will  not  display 
my  weakness  I  Bonville  accompanies  me  the  first 
stage  ;by  him  I  will  send  back  my  tenderest  adieus*" 

As  Lady  FitA-Erin's  carriage  drove  out  of  the 
court-yard  at  Green  Hayes,  her  eye  glanced  over 
its  front,  and  she  saw  at  its  different  windows 
the  friends  she  was  leaving,  prepared  to  wave 
their  hands,  as.  their  hearts  glowed  with  ardent 
wishes  for  her  health  and  preservation.  During 
the  journey  many  plans  were  discussed  for  a 
future  reunion. 

"  I  expect  Linwood'in  the  autuuK),**  said'Ed^ 
gar^ ''-  with  the  abstract  of  whose  history  your 
ladyship  is  acquainted.  He  is-  now  enabled  to 
fix  his  beloved*  parent  at  Cambridge  in  ease  and 
independence.  If  LordFitz-£rin  and  your  lady- 
ship would  allow  him  to  bringhis  dear  pupil  with 
him  for  the  vacation,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very 
great  favour.'* 

*  **  It' will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Dunmeath,^.' 
replied  her  ladyship ;  **  it  will  be  no  vacation^ 
^  though  it  may  be  a  holiday.  The  education,  of 
both  bead  and'  hearts  will,  proceed  at  Asbhurst; 
and  if  Lord  Fitz-Erin  has  not  disposed  of  him 
otherwise,  he  shall  be  Vhomme  dhonneur  to  the 
bride.    Long,  very  long,  my  dear  young  friend, 
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may  ydu  experience  '  how  much  the  wife  ia 
dearer  than  the  bride  -/  happy  will  be  the  woman 
jwho  h  given  16  your  guidance,  your  protectioni 
and  your  love." 

'  Bbntille  accompanied  Lady  Fitz-Erin  the  first 
day*a  journey ;  at  the  termination  of  which  they 
found  Mr.  Henderson,  the  steward  of  Mr.  Man* 
ners,  waiting  their  arrival.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
jx  letter  from  bis  master;  signifying,  that  an  acci^ 
dental  injury  of  his  foot  prevented  his  attendance 
'  upon  Lady  Fitz-Erin,  but  requesting  she  would 
allow  the  services  of  Henderson  the  remainder  of 
ihe  journey* 

**  And  as  I  thought,  Mr.  Bonville,**  said  the 
thinking  man,  **  you  might  probably  come  so  far 
with  my  lady,  I  brought  this  handkerchief  from 
Mr.  Kirby."  He  left  the  room,  and  Edgar  opened 
its  silken  folds  with  pensive  recollections,  that 
ten  years  had  not  obliterated. 

Lady  Fitz-Erin  who  was  looking  upon  him^ 
«aid,  **  Oh  for  the  history  of  that  handkerchief^ 
or  rather  the  history  of  yotir  life,  Bonville !" 

'^  My  life,  madam !  The  Life  of  a  Boy !  k 
could  only  please  a  grand-<lame  at  a  winter's  fire* 
tide.* 

''  I  am  a  grand-dame,"  said  she, ''  and  love  to 
collect  interest  for  a  winters  fire-side,  the  £n« 
glishman's  boast,  the  Englishwoman's  empire.*' 

As  Edgar  turned  from  the  handkerchief  to  con« 
template  the  graces  of  her  mature  beauty,  the 
unspoiled  loveliness  of  her  face,  the  flow  of  her 
^rown  hair,  with  which  no  sober  gray  had  in* 
traded,  he  thought  youth  in  all  its  bloom  could 
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Bot  present  more  attraction  than  the  consummate 
graces  of  such  a  grandrdame.  On  the  morrow, 
BoaviUe  parted  from  Lady  Fits-Erin,  with  the 
nespect  and  tenderness  of  a  son.  The  grooms 
were  all  assembled  to  take  their  leave  of  the  fine 
animal,which,  as  they  travelled,  they  had  proudly 
appropriated  to  their  own  train;  but  when  Bon* 
ville  wat  seated  upon  L'Qrient,  there  was  such  a 
sympathy  between  hfm  and  his  master  that  each 
appeared  to  receive  distinction  from  the.  other* 

\\^en.  Lady  Fitz-Erin  saw  him  from  the 
windows  of  her  apartment,  vault  upon  the  saddle^ 
and  spring  forward  impulsively  a  few  paces,  she. 
exclaimed,  **  He  looks,  as  though  every  god  had 
set  his  seal  upon  him." 

.  When  little  Viper,  who  was  the  constant  com* 
panion  of  L'Orient,  and  who  had  been  all  bustle 
till  Edgar  mounted,  saw  the  retrograde  way  he 
took,  he  barked  violently,  and  ran  off  on  thei 
north-road,  stopping,  looking  back,  and  whining 
most  piteously  to  his  fellow-.traveUers,  in  vain; 
appearing  to  return  with  veluctance^  and  follow, 
them  on  their  way. 

Mr.Henderson,  patting  him  fondly  as  he  passed^ 
said,  **  Poor  honest  fellow !  I  will  tell  them  at 
Deep-clougb,  thou  art  of  the  true  Cumberland 
breed,  and  dost  not  forget  the  road  to  thy  first 
friends*  Oh !"  said  he,  b»  Edgar  was  passing  out 
of  sights  '^  that  nuf  master  had  such  a  son  i" 

The  presence  of  Edgar  was  nevermore  wel* 
oome  to  his  family.  The  departure  of  Lady  Fitz* 
had  left  a  vacuum  ia  enjoyment  he  could 
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alone  snpply.  By  her  ladyship's  desire,  he  bad  ia* 
formed  Sir  Charles  of  the  disposition  of  Lady  Sey<« 
inour  towards  him ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  fbunA  a 
letter  from  his  old  acqaaiatance,  and  occasional 
iVieod. 

"  Dbab  Bonville, 
^  We  are  preparing  to  letara  to  Seymour  HalL 
How  did  you  manage  the  dowager  i  hot  I  remem-^ 
her  she  always  regarded  you.  Lady  Seymour 
affects  to  be  afraid  of  the  rencontre,  bat  I  tell 
her,  you  will  be  there  to  soothe  all  differences,  if 
any  happen ;  as  for  myself^  I  am  quite  easy,  I 
know  who  is  master  there.  I  do  not  feel  sorry  at 
the  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  old  place ;  but 
what  are  we  to  do?  I  am  tied  off  the  torf,  and 
have  signed  an  embargo  laid  upoa  the  dice^ 
and  since  the  death  of  that  Wilmot,  have  for» 
sworn  a  gun,  so  I  think  I  shall  turn  cattle* 
feeder,  and  try  to  invent  a  machine  for  plaot*^ 
ing  turnips  in  drill.  These  sort  of  things  give 
a  man  a  name  ia  the  country,  and  I  am  told 
are  profitable  (concerns ;  though  Lord  Fitz»£rin, 
who  is  always  putting  a  bar  in  my  way,  says, 
they  are  only  so  to  grasiers,  and  do  not  be- 
come a  gentleman,  except  to  promote  them 
by  his  sanction,  or  assist  tliem  by  his  fortune. 
Remember  me  to  all  your  family,  whom  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  meet.  We  take  Harrowgate 
in  our  way  home,,  but  hope  to  be  with  you  in  a 
few  weeics.  I  hear  Green  Hayes  is  very  muck 
improved,  and  suppose  you  will  live  at  ihe  Par* 
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sonage;  so  pray  let  us  make  a  coterie,  that  I  and 
Lady  Seymoai'  may  not  die  of  the  coantry,  which 
I  dread,  in  spite  of  fattening  sheep,  and  drilHng 
oftaroipf.     Yours, 

**  Charles  Setmoub.^ 

**  Oh  J  the  misfortune,'^said  Mrs.  St.  John,  •*  of 
being  young,  rich^  and  our  own  masters  P 

'*  Rather,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville, "  of  not  having 
riches  and  youth  properly  directed.  The  inanity 
of  Sir  Charles  Seymour  arises  from  not  having 
had  the  powers  of  observation  awakened  and 
extended.  His  perceptions  of  rational  enjoy- 
ments, and  intellectual  pursuits,  became  blunted', 
from  hid  parents  unfortunately  believing  that  his- 
wealth  would  supply  every  deficiency.  Its  daz- 
zling properties  may  do  this  with  the  multitude^ 
who  love  it  so  much  as  to  pay  homage  to  its 
possessors,  though  they  themselves  are  unbene- 
fited,  but  it  will  not  nmke  up  for  the  defeots  oi 
education  to  the  man  himself.'* 

**  Yet,'*  said  Mr.  St.  John,  ^^  I  ufiderstand  Sir 
Charles  had  a  preceptor  at  home,  and  attended 
at  college ;  the  world  will  call  that  education.'' 

^  But  it  will  not  make  it  so,''  replied  Mr.  Bon* 
ville.  *^  It  is  from  the  nursery,  through  the  pe- 
riods of  early  life,  when  every  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance bneaks  tt()on  the  opening  mind  of  a 
child,  and  awakens  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation within  him,  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  his  future  improvement,  and  that  will  form  his 
character:  what  follows  may  make  the  scholar,  but 
it  is  what  has  preceded,  that  will  make  the  man.'^ 
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^  Tfaii  camiot  be  eoDtroveiteiV  said  Edgar: 
^  bnt  we  will  hope  both  the  fortune  and  the 
lient  of  Sir  Charles  may  be  yet  led  into  that  di- 
rection  which  will  promote  bis  happii^sfl^  and 
enAie  hb  lespectabilitj."  - 

^  Charity,''  said  Olivia,  *'  hopeth  all  things."* 

^  And  love,**  whispered  Mrs.  St.  John  in  her 
car,  ^  beUeveth  all  thiogs;  but  the  fatnre  Sir 
Charles  wiU  be  what  the  present  is.'' 

The  appointments  of  the  fleet  in  which  Bedford 
was  to  sail  were  now  made  oat,  and  he  received 
orders  to  join  bis  ship  in  a  fortnight;  leaving  that 
time  to  pass  with  bis  family  in  Suffolk.  To  part 
with  one  so  dear,  for  a  destination  so  distant,  and 
a  profession  exposed  to  so  much  danger^  was  a 
serious  grief  to  all  at  Ashhurst*  Even  the  gay  and 
joyous  Bedford  was  overcome;  and,  after  the  last 
embrace  he  received  from  his  encircled  friends^ 
the  last  kiss  he  gave  the  dear  child  of  bis  beloved- 
4bief,  as  it  was  held  out  to  him  by  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  be  ran  to  the  chaise  that  waited  to  take 
him  away ;  and  flinging  himself  into  it,  hid  the 
burst  of  sorrow  that  succeeded,  and  which  he^ 
mistakenly,  thought  disgraced  his  profession  and 
his  aaohoodi 

.  In  the  preparation  ofbis  house  at  A5lihurst,Bon<» 
ville  waagnided  by  excellent  sense  and  propriety;  it 
possessed  every  accommodation  for  comfort  and 
respectability,  nothing  fiuperfluous,  nothing  fox 
parade.  Its  different  rooms  were  all  appropriated 
to  the  life  be  intended  to  lead.  His  own  study,  a 
spacious  dining-room,  and  Olivia's  library,  were 
aU  that  Were  destined  for  their  own  use,  and  the 
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accommodatioQ  of  their  friendi ;  with  a  spacioos 
and  commodious  servants-hall,  for  the  reoeptjoo 
of  his  Sunday  pensioners,  and  the  relaxation  of 
his  domestics;  the  kitchens  were  as  ample  as  their 
stores.  Every  room,  of  every  dimension,  above 
stairs  was  fitted  up  with  excellent  beds ;  possess* 
ing  episcopal  qualifications,  if  not  its  dignities^ 
for  ^'  be  was  given  .to  hospitality.^ 

Ashburst  had  no  inn  to  accommodate  an  acci* 
dental  traveller;  hot  that  he  shonid  not  depart 
from  such  a  cause,  there  was  a  bed  to  be  had  at 
the  Parsonage ;  or  if  the  Visit  of  a  distantly  dis* 
posed  child,  or  the  furlough  of  a  brave  soldier, 
encroached  upon  the  limited  bounds  of  the  cot* 
tage,  there  was  a  suitable  bed  to  be  had  at  the 
Parsionage,  where  there  was  every  thing  to  admire 
by  those  who  saw  at  a  glance  the  anion  of  .neat- 
ness, sufficiency,  and  consistency.  It  presented 
a  sort  of  pastoral  prospectus  of  life,  that  t^iery 
lover  of  piety,  simplicity,  and  benevolence,  would 
pronounce  beautiful* 

As  no  foreign  aid  was  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
marriage  of  Edgar  Bonville  and  Olivia,  its  period 
was  soon  determined.  Edgar  remembered  the 
remark  of  Mrs.  Manners,  that  he  might  marry  a 
woman  with  a  thousand  charms  and  virtues,  and 
not  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  that  the  doaceur  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  Lord  Fitz-Erin,  yet  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mn  Manners,  would  give  her  that  small 
independency,  wbicb^  small  as  i^  may  be,  every 
woman  loves.  It  was  the  delicate  suggestioaof  a 
woman,  and  it  met  the  generous  feeling  of  a  man* 
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Bdgvdesirodhisfktlwr  toteenrekiipoiidieniost 
miwtMmgoms  lervM  to  the  present  and  eoiire  ocnh 
tiol  of  OiivU's  Bfe,  wiio  was  wholly  igooraiit  of 
the  kiad  tnuHoction.  Cpoo  the  cottage  tabk  of 
Ifn.  GiaBTille,  Ed^rar  left  his  written  recpiest 
thai  she  wowld  make  his  honse  her  fntnre  hoo^ 
aad  this  he  pressed  with  all  the  energy  of  allection, 
aad  all  the  force  of  argmnen^  OtiTia  Deiancy's 
■IT  was  written  beneath  his  own,  and  sealed 
with  die  seal  Mrs.  Gianiille  had  given  her ;  the 
MoCto^  *^till  death  do  ns  part." 
'  As  they  weie  seated  tc^ether  in  the  aihoar  at 
Woodfidd,  ^  the  miJk-white  dioni  scenting  the 
evening  gale,**  her  answer  was  given  to  diem  by 
fiuthfol,  bnt  no  longer  her  Iktle  P^gy& 


^  Your  widiesy  my  dear  children,  are  as  amiable 
at  yoor  lives;  they  are  the  first,  as  I  tmst  they 
wiU*  be  the  last»  I  shall  steadily  refuse.  If y  mind 
is  quite  at  rest  respecting  the  destination  of  my 
fntnre  life.  Should  similar  turcamstanccs  to  what 
I  have  ezpetienced  deprive  me  of  my  preaenr re- 
sonrocs,  Woodfield,  Gieen  Hayes,  the  Parsonage, 
would  each  receive  mac  to  dcmbt  this  would*  be 
HigfatitQdey  would  be  heresy,  to  the  beat  and 
kindett  Imnds  that  ever  healed  a  woooded  heart  ; 
but  till  then,  this  cottage  most  be  my  home. 
The  biid  that  has  the  whole  skiey  region  for  its 
vriog,  fixes  upon  one  spot  for  its  httle  nest,  dearer 
dian  aD  the  aerial  space.  Hie  beast  of  the  lorest, 
whose  range  exceeds  limitation,  finds  one  cave 
or  thicket  amidst  the  boundless  maie,  that  forms 
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iu  shelter  and  repose;  aod  mad,  when  he  has 
travelled  through  all  countries,  seea  all  the  kiDg<« 
doms  of  the  earth,  aad  the  glory  of  them,  fiads  his 
heart  drawa  to  that  little  speck  he  calls  his  home ; 
a  word  at  which  that  travelled  heart  bounds  in 
his  bosom,  and  leaps  over  time  and  space  to  reach. 
Shall  not  I  then  cherish  this  blessed  asylum^ 
where  my  widowed  heart  can  retire,  even  from 
what  it  best  loves  on  earthy  to  contemplate  on 
those  who  are  gone  to  heaven ;  to  feel  that  the 
most  sacred  possession  of  humanity  is  mine,  a 
beloved  and  independent.ihome?  Conscious  of 
this  inestimable  privilege,  I  shall  join  all  your  pur- 
suits, participate  in  all  your  happiness,  be  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  all  the  day  with  you;  and 
even  as  you  will  be  to  each  other.  Yours,  till 
death  do  us  part, 

'   "  Ltdia  Granville.*^ 

**  We  can  press  it  no  further,**  said  Edgar: 
*'  she  is  right,  and  shall  not  be  importuned.'' 

'*  We  can  see  the  roof  of  her  cottage  amongst 
the  trees  from  the  Parsonage,*^  said  Olivia,  as  if 
consoling  herself,  ^*  and  it  is  happiness  to  look 
upon  the  roof  that  shelters  such  a  being.'' 

This  evening  the  day  was  fixed,  when  together 
they  might  look  from  the  windows  of  their  mu- 
tual home,  upon  the  many  endeared  objects  by 
which  it  was  surrounded;  the  tower  of  the 
church,  gray  with  the  moss  of  ages,  and  shaded 
by  its  venerable  trees;  the  village  green;  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Granville's  cottage ;  in  the  more 
distant  view,  the  rising  wood  that  shelters  and 
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gitea  ito.nane.to  tlie  paternal  fields  of  BonTiUe : 
the  raried  park,  with  its  motded  inhabitaots,  of 
Seymour«HaU ;  and  the  fiirther  off  tnneto  of 
Green  Hayes,  over  which  higher  hills  arose,  and 
closed  the  view» 

Edgar  wrote  to  Mrs.  Manners  and  to  Norbnry; 
that  Norbary,  which  was  once  for  a  short  period 
his  own,  and  which,  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
partial  friendsi  wonld  lead  Id  deaneries  and  dig- 
nitaries,  bat  voluntarily  resigned  for  the  home  of 
bis  heart.  From  Mrs.  Manners,  he  asked  the  dis* 
tinotion  of  her  friendship  for  his  Olivia*  Of  Mr. 
JEttstace,  he  asked  Olivia  herself* 

^^  MY  DEAB  AKO  BBVERSKD  SIR, 

'*  My  perfect  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
your  affectionate  as3urances  towards  myself,  im* 
pds  me  to  hope  the  favotir  I  ask  will  not  be  re- 
fused.  It  is,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Eustace  will  be- 
come my  gu69ts  at  Ashhurst,  as  soon  as  yon  6an 
conveniently  leave  home ;  and,  for  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  you  will  think  proper  to  be  absent  from  it. 
When  here»  my  dear  sir^  I  will  receive  from  yon 
the  richest  gift  that  Heaven  can  dispense,  and 
man  ratify.  Your  solemnization  and  benediction 
is  only  wanting  to  make  my  home  as  blessed  as 
yours;  myself,. and  my  dearer  self,  as  happy  as 
Mr.  and  Mr».  Eustace.  Come  then  to  your  truly 
attached  friead| 

"  Edoar  Bohville." 

^  N.  B.  As  I  have  not  kept  my  word  with  my 
young  friend  Charles, '  to  visit  him  soon  again/ 1 
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hppe  he  will  show. how  magnamiAOttriy.he  can 
forgive,  and  visit  me.  I  shall  expect  tbt  dear 
boy  will  acoompany  you.'* 

''  Mary/'  said  Mr.  Eustace,  as  ^oon  as  he  had 
read  the  jetter,  ^*  we  will  go  directly^  that  is  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can :  I  will  send  an^ezpr^s  to 
young  Aprice ;  I  know  he  has  no  church  just  now. 
He  shall  live  here;  and  make  his  own.  terms,  and 
you  will  prepare  yourself  and  Charles  imme* 
diately.'' 

**  But,  my  dear  Eustaoe  T 

"  Oh !  QQ  buts,  or  ifs,  my  love ;  you  know  oui 
servants  a^e  trusty,  and  tbat  good  young  man 
Aprice  will  keep  all  right.  Only  think,  Mary,j^r 
what,  and  bjf  whom  we  are  called  upon;  surely 
you  wilt  make  no  delay/'  And  no  delay  there 
was. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eustace  arrived  a  few  days  after«» 
wards  at  Ashharst ;  and  before  the  door  of  'the 
carriage  was  opened,  little  Charles  exclaimed  to 
Bonville,  who  hastened  to  receive  ihem, ''  Oh ! 
Mr.  Bonville,  why  did  not  you  come  to  have  me 
for  your  little  boy  ?* 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Manners  had  previonsly  ar* 
rived ;  it  was  like  herself,  all  ardent,  generous  en« 
thusiasm ;  and  under  its  impulses,  she  dispensed 
her  blessings  and  her  wishes;  leaving  nothing -for 
Mr.  Manners  and  Lady  Fitz*Erin  to  say,  upon  an 
event  equally  dear  and  interesting  to  them  both. 

**  The  expected  return  of  Colonel  Manners  uq« 
der  such  very  happy  circumstances,  and  the  pro* 
spect  that  awaits  you,  wipes  away  the  tears  that 
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bftve  never  rf  td  to  flow,  for  the  loss 

*  mj  bcMKifnt,  nj  biave;**lHit  Ids  remembraBce, 

lus  life  and  death,  is  embaloied.  for  ever  in  my 


^  The  nemoiy  of  such,*  said  Edgar, 
fdbamg  Toice,  ^  rises  like  perfume  from  the 
caith.  Bungling  with  the  hreath  of  heaTen.** 

LndT  Fit>>EriD  informed  Bonville,  at  the  same 

Mr  ' 

tiaie»  that  Lord  DoDOMath  had  received  the  will- 
iag  permission  of  Lord  Fitz-Erin  to  accompany 
Mr.  Linwood  to  Ashharst,  and  to  remain  thoe 
with  him  the  ensuing  aatumn.  Thete  was  not 
anj  scoet  made  of  the  event  that  was  soon  to 
CalDe  plaec  at  Ashharst.  The  very  day  was  known 
so  the  villageis;  but  the  respect  they  uniformly 
tiimxd  prevented  any  intmsi<m.  The  oldest 
peiBony  living  licdared  they  had  never  seen  so 
fineaday;  and,  as  the  sun  shone  brightly  throagh 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  affectionate  bypeibcde  may 
snidy  he  forgiven.  Poor  old  Catherine,  wlw 
oould  not  look  upon  it,  was  led  by  the  joyous 
villagers,  and  seastd  by  her  kind  patrons  near  the 
altar;  the  only  person,  excepting  the  united  fa* 
■ulies,  admitted  within  the  church. 
-  Since  the  death  of  her  mother,  Oliviahad  worn 
deep  Bsoumio^  but  in  white  robes,  pure,  and 
spotles,  sudi  as  we  read  angeis  wear,  she  ap- 
peared in  the  church  of  Ashhuist.  From  the 
hand  of  his  fether  Bonville  received  the  gentle 
beii^  who  was  to  bltss  his  future  life.  At  the 
altar  of  Ashhnrst  chnrcli,  his  own  Ashhurst,  and 
his  own  church,  Mr.  Eustace  confened  opon  him 
Heaven^  last  best  gift,  confirmed  the  institution 
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that  it  ordainedfor  the  happiness  of  its  creatures^ 
and  which  only  the  frailties  of  mortality,  that 
too  often  turns  the  gracious  dispensations  of 
God  to  the  misery  of  erring  man,  can  prevent. 

Bat  as  we  have  shown  the  Life  of  a  Boy  from 
its  early  dawn,  we  may  anticipate  the  brighter 
and  fuller  day  that  shall  succeed ;  that  the  fruits 
of  its  spirit  will  be  love,  joy,  and  peace. 

Mrs.  Bonville,  and  Mrs.  Granville,  Mr.  St« 
J  ohn,  Fanny,  and  Mrs«  Eustace,  stood  in  the  small 
chancel,  and  the  old  grey-headed  Samuel  Cuth- 
bert  was  most  happy  that  his  voice  should  con- 
clude the  blessed  cereibony.     When  Edgar  and 
Olivia  turned  from  the  altar,  Mrs.  Bonville  step- 
ped  forward^  she  pressed  them  in  her  arms,  she 
called  them  her  children,  her  dear  children ;  she 
gave  them  her  fondest,  her  tenderest  blessing,  a 
mother's  blessings  and  sanctified  with  tears,  such 
as  tender  parents  shed,  their  happy  union«  Can 
The  Life  of  a  Boy  be  closed  under  a  fonder, 
sweeter,  more  sacred  influence  ! 


THE   END. 
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